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Fin a 1657 j bin aber bein 9. gdler and an eminent citizen. 
e was educated under Dr. Horn at Harrow on the Hill, and 
. thence removed to Caius - oollege, Cambridge, in 1675. He took 
de degree of B. A. and was expelled· the college for literally at- 
tempting to ſtab a perſon in the dark; after w ich he wagon 
through France and Italy. At his return, he ſet up for 
Wit and a fine gentleman ; and having ſome fortune, which 
was left him by 22 uncle, held every attainment in contempt, 
that did not relate to poe poetry and taſte. Though it is now be- 
come faſhionable to (| ightly of him, he had then qualities 
enough to recommend him to the acquaintance of Sine of the 
E eminent perſonages for birth, wit, and learning; ſuch a6 
| 1 of 1 prog Dent Fs of ng and. Pem- 
broke, Walter Moyle, e en, Wycherley, Congreve, _ 
| Southern, Garth, who really had an opinion of his talents : but 
the black paſſions were fo predominant” in him, and his Nite 
 envyy je jealouſy, and ſuſpicion, hurried him into ſo many abſurd 
and ridiculous meaſures, that his life a * ; wok to have been nothing 
but a mixture of folly and madneſs. his firſt introduction 
to the carl of Halifax, he had the misfortune to get intoxicated 
Wich ſome very fine wines, which he had not been uſed to. Theſe 
Env effeQ u upon him, _—_—_ 
'of contradi 
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happened, for he was much in liquor, and deſired he would tell 
him in what maner he went away : Why, ſaid Moyle, © you 
went away like the devil, and took one corner of the houſe with 
vou.“ 5 75 „ . 
5 He began to be a writer as early as 1690, if not earlier, and ſo 
continued to the time of his death, which happened 1733, in his 
77th year. He was always making attacks upon ſomebody or 
bother, and thereby became embroiled in quarrels, in which he 
generally had the worſt of it. In 1692 he wrote a pindatic ode 
on king William, occaſioned by the victory at the battle of 

Aghrim; and in 1695 a pindaric poem, called ,* The court f 
Death,” dedicated to the memory of queen Mary. Upon the 
death of king William, he publiſhed another poem, called“ Tbe 
Monument: after which he wrote ſome pieces in proſe; amongſt 
Fhich, in 1702, was, © Prieftcraſt dangerous to religion and . 
the government,” in anſwer to a piece of Sacheverells,mtituleds. 

« 'The political Union;“ the defigh of which was to ſhew, that 
the church was neceſſary to ſupport the ftare. He wrote two 
poems on the battles of Blenheim and Ramilies; for the firſt of 
which he had a prefent of 100l. from the duke of Marlborough; 
and ſoop after, through his intereſt, a ſinecure in the cuſtoms of 
:.: wc, ng EE: 
In 1704 came out his favoutite tragedy, “ Liberty afferted?” ? 
in which are ſo many ſevere ftrokes upon. the french nation, 
that he thought they were never to be forgiven. He realty per- 
ſuadedk himſelf, as it is related of him, 0 the king of France 

would never make peace with England, unleſs the author of 
Liberty afſerted” was delivered up to him: and upon this full 
perſuaſion of his own importance, is ſaid to have waited on his 
patron, the duke of Marlborough, when the congreſs was Ho 10 
at Utrecht for a treaty of peace, to deſire © that no fuch article 
might be ſtipulated, as his being given up.” The duke told him, 
that * he was forry he could not ſerve him, for he really had 
no intereſt with any of the miniſters of that time;“ but faid, 
that“ he fancied his cafe was not fo deſperate as he imagined ;, 


that he had indeed made no ſuch proviſion for himlelf, yet 
could not help thinking, that he had done the French almoſt as 
much damage as even Mr. Dennis himſelf.” Another ſtory re- 
lating to this affair is, that walking near the beach of the ſea, | 
when he was at a gentleman's houfe on the coaſt of Suffex, he. 
ſaw a ſhip failing, as he imagined, towards him. Upon this Ae. . 
ſulpecked himſelf betrayed, and therefore made the beſt of bis 
way to London, without taking any leave of his hoſt, but pro» 
. claiming him a traitor, who, he ſaid, had decoyed him down 
td his houſe, that he might ziye him up to the French z who hac 

certainly carried him off, ir he had not eſcaped as he did. „ 

It would be endleſs ee e ee a ON of: his. - 
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1 "DENNIS. — , 


TY! 1709 he publiſhed a tragedy called * Appiuy 


2 kind of thunder. Being at the play-houſe a 


. and hearing ie 


thunder, he ſtarted up of a fadden, and cried out aloud, That's 


„ which met with 0 bare t for which he 


| eee by 81 How theſe raſcals-uſe me! They will not 


have layy yet: ſteal my thunder.“ In 1712 he wrote: 


Pope's: on Criticiſm, and in 1713 3 againſt Addiſon's' atsy 


which ocealioned” a pa et inrieuled, © The narrative of Dr. 
Robert Norris, concerning the "ſtrange and 8 
of Mr. John B. Dennis, fince — in el i Bete cellanies; _ 
laid the foundation of that quarrel which provoked' Pope 


put him into his Dunciad: He wrote many other pieces, ine | 


which he ſhewed, e eee ov 9 
performances of others, chan for producing any thing of himfelf; 
Which made a ſmart fellow ſay, that Dennis was the fitteſt 
> _ in the world to inſtruct a dramatic writer; for he laid 


bad by bis cir oe coma ee e what yore 


«thee aged 3 

| (Sin Awriony N int. favourite, and one of the 
— the privy: 

the ſecond u of | 

Hertfortdy 'eſq. 'by Elizabeth, 


He had his education: in St. aan. ſchool, London, eee i 


. famous William — * and afterwards in St. Grabs 
Cambridge: in both which places he ſo improved Hitnſelf, 


became an excellent Ke ee e great — oy 


His merit having made him know at court, he was conftituted 
| by Henry VII. ono of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, groom. 

the. ſtole; 

honour of kni 


dee hee favour, 


I 


diflobved momaſteries. For, in 1537, Henry gave him the 


priory of Hertford, together with divers. other: lands and mA. 
15, the office of | 


E He further d hinty in 1539 
Reward of the manor of Bedwell and Little Berkhawiſtead; in 
Herts; beſides which-fir Anthony alſoobtzinet the j 6f 


Butterwick, in the pariſh of St; e in St. Albans, the maii6rs 


of the rectory and of the nunnery; 5 
 indof G eee the en 


/ 


e eee, and likewiſe received the = 
rom that prince: with whom being in 
raiſed a conſiderable eſtate on the rums of 
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© garet; the only daughter and heir of Thomas lord Audley, de- 
beaſed. On Is 3ſt of Auguſt 1546 he was cotmmilſioried, 
with John Gate and William Clerk, eſquires, to fign all warrants 
in che king's name. In this reign he did an eminent ſervice to 
the great ſchool of Sedberg in Yorkſhire, belonging to the col- 
lege wherein he had received his education. For the buildit 
being fallen to decay, and the lands appropriated: thereto fol 
and embezzled, he cauſed the ſchool to be repaired;.and not 
| only recoyered, but alſo ſettled the eſtate ſo firmy: as to prevent 
all future alienationsa. When king Henry VIII. was on his 
©  death-bed, fir Anthony had the 3 and courage to put him 
in mind of bis approaching end; and deſired him t raiſe his 
thoughts to heaven, to think of his paſt life, and to call on G 
for mercy through Jeſus Chriſt. 80 great an opinion had that 
Fing of him, that he appointed him one of the executors of his 
will, and one of the counſellors to his ſon and ſucceſſor Edward VI. 
and bequeathed him a ee Hog He did not live long after 
- fir Philip Champernon of Modbury in Devonſhire, à lady of 
92 beauty and parts, he had ſix children; of whom Henry 
the eldeſt was father of Edward Denny, knighted in 1589, ſum- 
moned to parliament in 1605, and advanced Oct. 24, 162, to 
tte dignity of earl of Norwich. As for ſir Anthony Denny's 
character, one of his contamporaries informs us, that his whole 
5 on and eares were taken up with and employed about religion, 
learning, and the care of the public; and has highly commended 
him for his prudence. and - humanity. The Jearned Henry. | 
Howard, earl of Surry, wrote an excellent epitaph for him ſome 
years before his deceaſe. And ſir John Cheke, Who had a great 
eſteem for him, honoured his memory with an elegant heroic 


poem. F _ Wo E 2. 2 4.5 Res: © 43%. Fae nt LE 1 A IBF, BEE «th 941 
© DENTON (Jens), an engliſh diyine, author. of ſome ſmall 
cControverſial pieces, was educated at Clare-hall, Cambridge, and 
was admitted ſizar and pupil to Mr. David Clarkſon, on the gtlr 
of May, 1646, as appears: from the regiſter of the college. 
| He vas ejected by the act of uniformity in 1662 from the lImng 
f Oſwaldkirk, near Helmſley in Lorkſhire, and not from that of . 
| rr in his Continuation, p. 95, though, as it 
leems, eee REG that it An l being indeed | 
Mr. Snathan, and not Mr. John Denton, who was ejected from 
| 1 4 Upon Dearn, or more properly Darwent. Mr., John 
Denton afterwards eonformed; and being re- ordained by Dr. 
Thomas Barlow, biſhop of Lincoln, was collated to the living of 
SZtonegrave, within two miles of Oſwaldkirk, and a prebend of 
̃ad of January, 1708, in the 834 year of his age, as * 
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EE which 17755 he was e by his ſon Mr. Robert, 1 | 
ho Was edueated at Catherine-hall in Cambridge, and died 4 „ 
als 48. Mr. John Denton havin a an. intimate friend - 
ip with Mr. Tillotſon. at Clare-h they! kept "Pu 2 dee, 
correſpondence during his grace's-life "Bo 
\F " DENTRECOLLES | (Fra RANCIS ee « Jeſu; bor 1 1 
11 5 in 1664, went as Ligen to China With pere Parrennin. 
ere he was employed a like number of years with him, 
died in the ſame year, 1741, at the age of 77. His amiable 
5 character, bis inänuaking turn, and his mild and affable manners, - 
| gained him the eſteem and affection both of the populaee ank 
| e men of letters; He cauſed a great number of Works to be 
pe inthe chineſe latiguage, to inculcate the doctrines of his 
church among the diſcipſes of Confucius, and to encourage hor | 
new converts in the way of fWvation:” | Beſides theſe writin 
which it cannot be expected we ſhould underſtand, there are 
yeral intereſting WW of his in the collection of . Lettres . 
ſiantes & curi and in tlie hiſtory of China by du Halde. 
DERENG (FowAnp) Was. born i in ' the xvith entury,, and, 


Ca. ES © 


was educated in Chriſt's-colle in Cambridge, of which he was | 
fellow, He took the | eres erin 
Wh: PauPs in London; and 9 5 very eminent preacher ar 
court in this reign,” He died in the year 1576. His principal 
Works are:; en to, Harding; his, Lectures on the 
1 to the Hebrews; and his ſermons. The happy death of 
1 religious man was ſuitable to TP puffy CABAL: 
ome 
"DERHAM (W: ILLIAM),: an excellent philoſoph oſopher and divine, 
vas born at Stoughton: near Worceſter, Nov: 26, 165; and 
edueated in grammar. learning at Blockley in that county. a7 
1675 be was admitted into Trinity-college, Oxford z and by the 
time he took his degree of B. A. was greatly diſtinguiſned for 
. learning, and other valuable and eiae % Fon ay He. x 
$ ordained deacon by Compton biſhop of London, in May 55 
* 3 prieſt by Ward biſhop of Saliſbury, in 1 an 5 5 
was the ſame month preſented to the vicarage. of Ave in „ 
6 Berkſbire, Auguſt 1689 he was preſented to the valuable rec : 
0 tory of Upminſter in Eſſex: which living, lying at not more than 
a convenient diſtance from London, afforded him an opportunity 
of conyerling and correſponding with the greateſt virtuoſi in the 
nation. Being therefore in à retirement ſuitable to bis con- 5 
templative and philofophical teniper, he applied himſelf with great = * 
eagerneſs ta the ſtudy of nature, and to mathematics and experi» 
mental philoſophy; i 15 which he became ſo eminent, that he was . 
ſoon roman choſen F. R. 8. Le nee" one of the moſt * 
S and 
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hical TranſaQtions curious obſeryation 


| We e ſhall now proceed. 10 his ache 


Of whic rh theſe f. Ile ary the” 
* de +. Port of's > Fas 


„ 1697, giving an account of ſome enpe ⸗ 
box ah the .mercury 
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p6ounger years, Geial” clock - maber t or, a tromile. of 
Watch and > es jw to the meaneſt capacities the 
art of caleulating numbers to all forts of movements ; the way? 
to alter clock - work ; to make chimes, and ſet them to muſical = 
notes ; and to © te / and correct thẽ motion of pendulums. 
Alſo numbers for awer movements: with the antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of clock- work; arid man inſtruments, W 9mgee pn and - 
- other matters, never before publiſhed in any other book.“ 
fourth eckition of this book, with large emendations, 7 pb: 
liſhed in 1734, 12mo. In 1711 1 1712 he preached 1 
mons at Boyle's lectures; which, owe fo into a ne form, 
he publiſhed in 1713 under this title, Phyſicoctheology'y or, a 
_ -demonſtration'of the being and atteibutes of God from his works 
of creation: wich large notes, and many curious! obſervations, 
 Bvo, Aud in purſyayee of the fame de he publiſhed, in 1714, 
_ Aſtro-theology ; or, a demonſtration being and attributes 
of God from a ſurvey of the heavens, 1 with copper- 
8 be Fro. Theſe works, the former efpecially, have been 
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ly and juſtly valued, and have undergone ſeveral editions. 
| - 16 9 a canon of Windfor, heing at that time 
5 Chap in to the prince of Wales; and in 1730 5 the de- 
gree of D. D. from the univerſity of Oxford, on account of his 
| pre: g, and the ſervices he had done to religion by his culture 
1 8 of natural knowledge“ Ob libros/? ag the terms of the diploma 
} run, „ ah ipfo editos, quibus phyſicam g matheſin —— 


_ Eavit-” But to go on with his writings. \- When Eleazer Albin 
Publiſhed his natural hiſtory. of birds and engliſh/ inſets, in 4 
vols. qto. with many beautiful cuts, it was accompanied with 
very curious notes anq obſervations by our learned author. He 
. alſo reviſed the Mi cellanea Curioſa, publiſhed i in three vols. 
= 80. 1726. The laſt thing he publiſhed of his own. compoſition, 
e, Chniſto-theology 3 'Of, 2 demonſtration of the divine au- 
thority of the chriſtian religion, being the ſubſtance of a ſermon 
preached at Bath, Nov. 2, 17 29, and puhliſhed at the- earneſt 
| pb. of the auditory, 1739,” 2 But, heſides his on, hne 
liſhed ſome pieces of Mr. Ray, and gave neu editions of 
: Lien with reat additions From the author's own* MSS. To 
him the world is likewife indebted for the publication of the 
* Philoſophical experiments and obſcrvatjoris of the late emin 
5 Dr. Robert Hooke, aud other eminent virtaoſos in his time, 
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died at length, in his 58th year, April 5, 17355 at Upminſter, 
here he was buried. "He tt behind 2 a valuable collection 
of curioſities; among the reſt, a ſpecimen of inſects, and of moſt 
kinds of birds in this iſland, of which he had preſerved. the male 
and female. It may. be neceſſary juſt to obſerve, that Dr. Der- 
ham was very well {killed in medical as well as phyſical know- 
ledge4 and was conſtantly, a phyſician to the bodies as well as 


. ſouls of his pariſhioners. 


DERRICK (Sanur), a native of Irgland, was born in 1724. 
Being intended for trade, he was ſome time placed with a linen- 
draper in Dublin; but .diſliking his buſineſs, he quitted it and 
his country about 1751, and commenced author in London. 
Soon after he arrived at the metropolis, he indulged an incli- 
nation which he had imbibed for the ſtage, and appeared in 
the character of Glouceſter in Jane Shore, but with ſo little 


ſucceſs, that he never repeated the experiment. After this at- 
tempt he ſubſiſted chiefly by his writings; but being of an ex- 
penſive diſpoſition, running into the follies and exceſſes of 
= 2 5 and gaming, he lived almoſt all his time the ſlave of 
dependence, or the ſport of chance. His acquaintance. with 
people of faſhion, on beau Naſh's death, procured him at 0 5 
à more permanent ſuſiſtence. He was choſen to ſucceed- that 
gentleman in his offices of maſter of the ceremonies at Bath 
and Tunbridge. By the profits of theſe he might have been 
enabled to place himſelf with œconomy in a leſs precarious 
ſtate; but his want of conduct continued after he was in the 
poſſeſſion of a conſiderable income, by which means he was at 
the time of his death, March 7, 1769, as neceſſitous as he had 
been at any period of his life. He tranſlated one piece from 
the french of the king of Pruſſia, called, Sylla, a dramatic en- 
o. * 
DESAGULIERS (Jonx TreorniLvs), who introduced the 
reading of lectures in experimental philoſophy at the metropo- 
lis, and who made ſeveral improvements in mechanics, was the 
ſon of the rev. Mr. John Deſaguliers, a french proteſtant re- 
Fugee, and born at Rochelle, March 12, 1683. His father 
brought him an infant into England; and having taught him 
the claſſics himſelf, ſent him to Chriſt-church in Oxford. 
When Dr. John Keil left, the univerſity, and went abroad with 
the palatines in 1702, Deſaguliers ſucceeded him in reading 
- -courſes of experimental philoſophy, which he performed at 
Hart-hall. In 1712 he married, and ſettled in Channel-row, 
Weſtminſter, ſoon afterwards; where he continued his courſes 
for ſeveral years. In 1714 he was elected F. R. S. of which he 
Was a very uſeful member, as appears from a great number of 
his papers printed in their Tranſactions, on optics, meteorology, 
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| hint under his patronage, made him his chaplaing and p 0 


ed him to the church of Edgware, near his on ſeat at Canons. 


George J. before whom he performed a courſe of lectures at 
Hampton - court in 1717, intended for him the valuable ling 
of Much Munden in Hertfordſhire; but the earl of Sunderland, 
at the head of the e at that time, obtained it for another 
ee and preyailed with a friend to ꝓreſent him to a ſmall - 
living in Norfolk, worth job. per ann. This bene ſice he after- 
wards exchanged for one in Eſſex, at the preſentation of George 
II. before whom, as well as the reſt of the royal family, he had 
the honour of reading his lectures: and Frederie prince of Wales 
made him afterwards his chaplain. In the latter part of his 
life, he removed to lodgings over the Great Piazza, in Covent- 
| r he carried on his lectures with great ſueceſs till 
his death, which happened in 17439. He was a member of 
ſeveral foreign academies, and correſponding member of the 
royal 3 of ſeiences at Paris. He obtained from man 
competitors. the prize propoſed by the french king, for the beſt 
account of electricity. He publiſhed A courſe of exper-- 
mental philoſophy, 17 34, 2 vols. to.“ and an edition of“ Gre- 
gory's elements of catoptrics and dioptrics, with an appendia, 
containing an account of reflecting teleſcopes, 1735, do.?“ 
DES BARREAUN (Janes DE VALLEC lord), a french na- 
bleman, and born at Paris in 1602, Was, like the engliſh lord - 
Rocheſter, a great wit, a great libertine, | and a great penitent. 


He made a vaſt progreſs in his ſtudies under the jeſuits, who, 5 


perceiving he had a genius capable of any thing, endeavoured to 


get him into their ſociety; but neither he nor his family voν“V)t 


ever liſten to their propoſal. He did not love them, and uſed 
to rail at them in an agreeable manner. He was intimate with 
Theopbile, who was advocate - general, and afterwards 6 
in the parliament. of Paris; and, being very handſome in his 
| ans it is ſaid that Theophile was ſometimes jealous: of him. 
He was very young when his father procured: him the place of 
a counſellor in the parliament of Paris. His wit was admired 
there, but he would never report a cauſe ;; for he uſed to ſay, 
that it was a ſordid occupation, and unworthy of a man of parts, 
to read wrangling papers with attention, and to endeavour to 
underſtand them. He loſt that place from the following cauſe. 
Cardinal Richelieu falling in love with the celebrated beauty 
Marion de Lorme, whoſe affections were entirely placed on our 
Des Barreaux, propoſed to him by a third hand, that if he would 
reſign his miſtreſs, he ſhould have whatever he ſhould deſire. 
Des Barreaux anſwered the propoſal no otherwiſe than in 2 
aug way; ſeigning all along to believe the cardinal incapa»- - 
le of ſo much weakneſs. This enraged the miniſter ſo highly, 
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| -forced him not only to quit his place, but even to leave the 


5 Des Barreaux loved his liberty and his pleaſures extremely, 


he did not find himſelf unhappy in having quitted the long robe. 


He made a great number of latin and french verſes, and ſome very 


pretty ſongs; and never purſued any thing but good cheer and 
. diverſions. He was very entertaining in company, and greatly 


- fought after by all men of wit and taſte. He had his particu- 


lar friends in the ſeyeral provinces of France, whom he fre- 


/quently viſited; for he took a pleaſure in ſhiſting his quarters, 


according to the ſeaſons of the year. In winter, he went to 
ſeek the ſun on the coaſts of Provence. He paſſed the three 
worſt months in the year at Marfeilles. The houſe which he 
Called his favourite was that of the count de Clermont de Lo- 


deve in Languedoc; where, he uſed to ſay, good cheer and 
Aberty were on their throne. Sometimes he went to Balzac or 
the banks of the Charante; but his chief reſidence was at Che- 

-mailles on the Loire. His general view in theſe ramblings was 


to ſearch out the beſt fruits and the beſt wines in the climates ; 


-howerer, it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to him, that the plea - 
ſures of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, were fome- 


times the occaſion of his journies; as, when he went into Hol. 
nd, on purpoſe to fee Des Cartes, and to improve by the in+ 


KruQions of that great genius. | e 
His friends do not _ that he was a great libertine; but 
pretenq, that Fame, according to cuſtom, had ſaid more of him 


_ than i true, and that, in the latter part of his life, he was con- 


vinced of the reality of religion. They ſay, that he did not 
.difapprove the truths of chriſtianity, and wiſhed to be fully 
convinced of them; but he thought nothing was ſo difficult 
to a man of wit as to believe. He was born a catholie, but 
had not the leaſt faith either in the worſhip or doctrines of the 
romiſh religion; and he uſed to ſay, that if the ity hoon are the 

detter religion 
chan the proteſtant. However all this might be, it is certain 
that, four or five years beſore his death, he entirely forſook 


his vicious courſes: he paid his debts, and, having never been 


married, gave up the remainder of his eſtate to his ſiſters; re- 
ſerving to himſelf for life an annuity of 4000 livres. He then 


retired to Chalon on the Soane, which he ſaid was the beſt and _ 


pureſt air in France; hired a ſmall houſe; and was viſited b 
the better ſort of people, particularly by the biſhop, who after- 
wards ſpoke well of him. He died in that city, like à good 


chriſtian,” in 1647; having made the famous devout ſonnet 


two or three years before his death, which begins; Grand 
Dieu, tes pom „„ 0 
NS (Francis JoskPH), was born at Chateaun 5 


5 10 beße — proſecuted his profeſſion with 


on the 2 of eren the year 17175 At the age of 16 
he was admitted into the order of the. jeſujts; was five years 
teacher; to the under claſſes; and afterwards was appointed an 
inſtructor of literature ſucceſſively in the colleges of Laen, 
Neves, Le, Fleche, and Bourges. In the mean time he was oc- 

pes in compoſing A bock o fables which he deſigned ſhortly to 


15 Ver For. that } ay ei he 1 the college 2. Louis the 2 


1 at Paris. hat the ſociety of the beſt writers 
place 1 enable 4 to arrive at a greater d ree 
ion in the compoſition of his, intended work. 

he Regel 15 years till the abolition in 1762, of che order to 
which he belonged. On this event in 1762 * retired to Man- 
Fla where he was favourably received by the Palſgrave 
Chates Theodore. "Enjoying in this place much literary leiſure, 
mplo: yed his time in and the claſſics. - Here alſo. 

| 2 in two volumes his abl which had now increaſed 
| | in number, and which he divided into fifteen books. An 

Ben of Phædrus, illuſtrated. with learned annotations, was 

alſo. one of the publications with which he enriched the re- 


4. 


| 22 7 of letters. He had employed ſome of his latter years in 


ittle pieces of latin poetry of which two my are known. Ea | 
were intituled ©. Ars bene valendi,” 6 food mag 

He alſo ot behind him in manuſcript a 9 Ade dn ls lan- 
page: He died on 64 of March 1788, at the age of 78, 

AVG, enjoy. to. the a good conſtitution and au unuſual | 

preſence of mind. 

_ ,, DESHAIS (Joux Barrur Hr nur), an ingenious ben 
painter, born at Rouen. in Nermandy, in 1729. He received 


. the firſt elements of def eee he afterwards prac- 


tiſed at Paris, under M. Vermont; but learned from Reſtout 
thoſe ue Nee principles, which received ſoch honour from 


oy ing 7 158 e ſoon gave proafs of his genius, in ob- 


. e the medals „lich the academy gave as prizes 
n a journey he took to Rouen (his native place), 
a bo delgo. ſeveral commiſſions for hiſtorieal pieces, to his no 

ſmall encouragement ; ſeveral of theſe he executed while under 


M. Reſtout. His picture of Potiphar's wife, which he painted 


2 A 5 for the academy's prize, procured him the friend - 

les M. Boucher, at that time wo painter to the king. 
Reſtout conſented to yield 1 eſhais, as an eleve of 
that artiſt. In 1731 he carried the firſt prize of the academy 3 
and in conſequence became a diſeiple of "the kivg's ſchool, un- 


der the direction of M. Carlo Vanloo; and during three years 


he profited, — 9 of the inſtructians he received from that 
great maſter. In this fituation he executed many pieces of 
reat merit. After this, he reſided ſome time at 2 and 
un- 


remiĩtting 
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remitting diligence, and great ſucceſs. ', On his ret 


| he married the daughter of M. Boucher, and was received into 
the academy with univerſal approbation . e which he | 

Þ. ierit as, to give very: 
nguine hopes that he would one day become one of the grea 


Fl 


tures, at Rouen; the adventures of Helen, in nine pieces, fo 


by the painter. The grand prieſt is ſtanding up, and turned, 
towards the facred ſpouſe; his arms are extended, and his 
any thing can be more e jg es the air of this 
bead. The grandeur and the majeſtic fimplic 
he pictureſque compoſition of the group is very 
ä hes the ' draperies are in à bold nd gar 57 
des finely i > all the happy 
Ix of the clear obſcure.—His reſurrection of Lazarus is. 
ly charac- 
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lter and Antiope, he figure of the;woman is vonderſuly de © | 
Lots and pleaſing. A. ſmall piece repreſenting ſtudy, ver 
fine. Artemiſia at the tomb of her huſband, & .. 


38ch year of his age. He was a man of great talents, and his 
eart was as excellent as his underſtanding: no man took a 


greater participation in the ſuffering of his fellow creatures. 


ore devoted to his friends than to himſelf, he always antici- 


pated their deſires-. “ When my friend laughs,” ſaid he, it 
is his buſineſs to inform me of the reaſon of his joy; when he 


weeps, it is mine to diſcover the cauſe of his grief. He never 
ſollicited either favours: or rewards. Contented with the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life and health, he was unconcerned about 


the reſt. It was a maxim with him, that, if harmony reigned 


among literary men, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of their 


| votes, they would. be the- maſters d. dle world, - Somebody, 
once read to him à ſatirical piece of poetry, for his advice, 


«& Giye up this wretehed turn for ever,” ſaid he,“ if you would 


retain any connection with me. One more ſatire, and we break 
xt once“ Modeſt in the midſt of proſperity, he ſometimes ſaid 
to his friends: © Content to live on terms of friendſhip with 
the diſtinguiſhed characters of my times, I have. not the am- 
bition to wiſh for a place among them in the temple of me- 
_ - mory.” Very early in life he 2 proofs of the facility of 
his genius, and had the art of 


nding ſtudy and philoſoph | 
with pleaſure. - He wrote the comedy of the Imperrinent, which 


was much applauded. - It is not indeed in the ſtyle of Moliere; 


but ĩt contains good pictures of real life, ingenious-turns of wit, 


judicious ſentiments, and the 5 character is well drawn. 
2. Miſcellaneous works. A ſoft and light vein of poetry, an 


25 and harmonious verſificition, a lively colouring, delicate 
and well-turned thoughts are the characteriſties of this collec- 


tion, in which the Voyage de Saint-Germain riſes ſuperior to 
the reſt. It is eaſy to perceive that the author had betimes. 
taken Voltaire for his model, and is not unſucceſsful in hia 


imitation. A complete edition of his works, from his own ma- 


nuſeripts, appeared in 177), with a panegyric on the author, 
Ni x ER  Sarle- 
DES MAIZEAUX (PETER), ſecretary of the Royal Society 
of London, was the ſon of a french proteſtant miniſter, and 


born at Auvergne in 1666. He retired early, probably as a 
refugee, into England; and died there in 1245. He had inti- 


mate connections with St. Evremont and Bayle. He gave a 


very handſome edition of the works of the former, in 3 vols. 


Ato. with the life of the author prefixed :" and he drew up the, 
life of the latter, which was printed before the edition of his. - 


Dictionary 


DESMAHI8 (Jostrx. FRANcis'Epwarn DE — 
born at Sualy- ſur-Loire in 1722, died Feb. 29, 1961, in the 
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u denne 
DiQionary in 1730, and ſeparately at the Hague, 


t2mo. He publiſhed” alſo, the ſame year, the Mi cellaneous 
works of Bayle; in 4 vols. folio. He was the editor of other 


things; and whatever he publiſhed, he always accompanied 


with remarks, full of literary anecdotes. He was very exact 
and curious in his accounts; but ſomewhat prolix and tedious, 


'by running out into too much detail and minute diſcuſſions; 
DESMARES (Tovss41nT), prieft of the oratory, famous for 


his ſermons, was from Vire in Normandy, He was ſent to 


Rome to defend the doctrine of 'Janſenius z where he pro- 


* 1 


nounced a diſcourſe on that ſubject before Innocent X. w ich 
may be feen in the Journal de Saint-Amour. His attachment 
to the opinions of the celebrated biſhop of Ypres, was the cauſe- 


or the pretext of ſome diſagreeable affairs to him. Great ſearch 


was made after him in order to convey him to the baſtille, but 
he eſcaped the purſuit, and retired for the reſt of his days to the 


ſeat of the duke de Liancourt, in the dioceſe of Beauvais. One 


day, when Louis XIV. happened to be there, the duke preſents 


ed Deſmares to him. 'The old man faid to the monarch, with 
an air of reſpect and freedom: „Sit, I aſk a boon of you.” 
« Aſk,” returned Louis, and I will grant it you.“ Sir, res 
yo the old man, permit me to put on my ſpectacles, that 

may contemplate the countenance of my king.“ Louis XIV. 
deelared that of all the variety of compliments that had been 
paid him, none ever pleaſed him more than this. Pere Deſ- 


mares died in 1687, at the age of 8), after having compoſed 


the Neerologe de Port-royal, printed in 4 rt PTE IX 
DESMARETS (NicuoL As), nephew of Colbert, and minif{- 
ter of ſtate in the reign of Louis XIV. afterwards comptroller- ge- 


neral of the finances, died in 1721, having ſhewed bimfelf worthy _ 
of his uncle by his underſtanding and his zeal. He left behind 


him a very curious account of his adminiſtration. This piece, 
ſeveral times reprinted, cannot be too much or too often re- 
. commended to the peruſal of all ſach as would be acquainted 
with the dedalean labyrinth of finance; It is found in the 
Annales Politiques of the abbe de St. Pierre. © 

DESPAGNE (Jons), was minifter of 2 french congrepation, 
which aſſembled at Durham-houfe in the Strand; and, after 


that was pulled down, at the chapel in Somerſet-houſe, which 
was procured for that aſſembly by order of the houſe of lords, 


by many of whom he was much followed and admired, He 
wrote on the ſacrament, and feveral other ſubjects, in french. 
The following books, which are the moſt cunſiderable of his 


works, have been tranflated into engliſſi: The uſe of the Lord's 


prayer, maintained againſt the objeCtions of the innovators 
of theſe times, englithed by C. M. London, 1646. 2. An 


— 


nerations, 


elfuy on the wonders of God in the harmony of the times, ge- 
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nerations, 1 moſt illuſtrious. events therein. ineleſed 3 1 
the original of ages to the cloſe of the new Teſtament, 1662, 
8vo. Shs! was publiſhed after his deceaſe, by his executor. '/ | 

| * DESPAUTERE 6 Joun), a grammarian of Flanders, born 

at Ninove, died at Comines in 1 520, laboured conſtantly and 

aſſidubuſly, though he had but one eye. He publiſhed Rudiments, 

a grammar, a fyntax, a proſody, a tract on figures and tropes, 

printed in 1 vol. folio, under. the title of Commentarit Gram- 

matici, by Robert Stephens, in 1537. His works were for 

| uſed in all the colleges; but. fnce others, more methodi 

have been compoled, hep are no 2 conſulted w—_— 

the learned. are excellent. f "of Robert Se | 

knowledge of latinity. - ” The arena of Ro Stephen. 
is very different from the Deſpauteres, as may have been gore 
| bled and mutilated for the accommodation of ſchool-boys. - ; 
DESPLACES, a famous french. engrayer, and one of the 
firſt rank ſince the age of Louis XIV. He joined à great ex- 
cellency of clear, obſcure to a correctneſs of deſign. His beſt. - 

Pires are, the deſcent from the croſs, after Jouvenet. St. 
runo, and the elevation to the croſs. Fire and water, after 

Boullongue. The rape of Helen, after Guido; and Venus 

coming to Vulcan, from Jouvenet; this laſt piece is very faulty, 

in the drapery of Venus, as it entirely hides the naked beneath 
it. The ſoldier holding up a dagger at Aſtyanax, in the arms 
of Andromache, after „ ee is his maſter- piece. The ex- 
preſſions in this print are ſtrong and manly; the figure of the 

ſoldier is nobly done; his arms, hands, and feet, extremely fine. 

The airs of head, attitudes, and drapery, maſterly. In 

every countenance, and in all parts of the na ed that appears, 

the engraver's exprellive touch merits the niger penile Died . 

in 17 | 

po ET the tame name and nation not long bnee: . | 

2 engraved ſeveral pieces with *pplauſe for the . Cabinet 

de -: 

DESPORTES (Clavps), born at Champagne 1667, died at 
Paris aged 82. His chief excellence lay in painting animals and 
ſruits. He was a favourite. painter, in that brauch, of Wenn 
XIV. and XV. Many of his pieces are at Marly. 

DESPOR TES (Fx Axg o-), born in Champagne in 1661, ma- 
nifeſted his talents for painting, during an illneſs. He was 
obliged to keep his bed, and was uneaſy for want of employ- 
ment; ſomebody brought him a print; he amuſed himſelf in 
drawing it, and this. attempt diſcovered his taſte. The french 
king employed and rewarded him, and the academy of painting 
of. 1 doors to him. He died at Paris in 1743, at the age 
h He excelled: i in — groteſques, animals, flowers, 

\ etab | 3 and ſuccerded u 

portraits. 
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Crhat is uſually the concomitant of genius) a very ſtrong paſ- 
kon for his object. After producing the Tile," he made himſelf 


: bee ks | — 2 
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DESTOUUCHES (Pane Nenrcavr); a french dramatic 


» 


| reflecting how” well he ſhould have been 


Ion 25 rovided for if the 
regent had lived. Having loſt his patron, he retired to For- 


toiſeau near Melun, as the propereſt ſituation to make him for- 
get the caprices of fortune. He purchaſed the place; and, cul- 

tivating agriculture, philoſophy, and the muſes, there abode as 
long as he lived. Cardinal Fleury would fain have drawn him 


out of it, and ſent him ambaſſador to Peterfburg ; but Deſ- - 


touches would not ſtir: he choſe rather to attend his lands and 


his woods, and to correct with his pen the manners of his on 


countrymen, than to go and converſe with the boyards of Ruſſia. 


He died in 1754, leaving a daughter and a ſon: the latter, by 


order 
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| order of Lewis XV. publiſhed at the Louvre an edition of his 
father's works, in 4 vols. 4to. Deſtouches had not the gaiety 


of Regnard, nor the ſtrong warm colouring of Moliere ; but 


| he is always polite, tender, and natural. _ 


- DEVEREUX (RoszzT), earl of Eſſex, is memorable for 
having been a great favourite, and an unhappy. victim to the 
© his enemies and his own ambition, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. He was ſon of Walter the firſt earl of Eſſex, and 
born Nov. 10, 1567, at Netherwood, his father's ſeat in Here- 
fordſhire. His father dying when he was only in his roth year, 
recommended him to the protection of William Cecil lord Bur- 
leigh,, whom he appointed his guardian. Two years after, he 
was ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge by this lord, who placed 
him in Trinity-college, under the care of Dr. Whitgift, then 
maſter of it, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was 
educated there with much ſtrictneſs, and applied himſelf to 
learning with great diligence ; though it is ſaid that, in his ten- 
der years, there did not appear any pregnant ſigns of that ex- 
traordinary genius which ſhone forth in him afterwards. In 
1582, having taken the degree of M. A. he ſoon after left Cam- 
bridge, and retired to his own houſe at Lampſie in South- Wales, 
where he ſpent ſome time; and became ſo enamoured of his 


rural retreat, that he was with difficulty prevailed on to quit it. 
His firſt appearance at court, at leaſt as a candidate for royal 


favour, was in his 17th year; and he brought thither a fine per- 


fon, an agreeable behaviour, and an-affability which procured . 


him many friends. By degrees he ſo far overcame the reluc- 
tance he ſhewed to uſing the aſſiſtance of the ear] of Leiceſter, 
who had been his father's enemy, that in 1585 he accompanied 
him to Holland, where we find him next year in the field, with 
the title of general of the horſe. In this quality he gave the 
higheſt proofs of perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen, 
fought in 1586; and, on his return to England, was made, the 
year after, maſter of the horſe in the rodm of lord Leiceſter pro- 
moted. In 1588, he continued to rife, and indeed almoſt reach- 
ed the ſummit of his fortune ; for, when her majeſty thought 
fit to aſſemble an army at Tilbury, for the defence of the king- 
dom, in caſe the Spaniards ſhould land, ſhe gave the command 
of it, under herſelf, to the earl of Leiceſter, and created the earl 
of Eſſex general of the horſe. From this time he was conſider- 
ed as the favourite declared; and if there was any mark yet 
wanting to fix the people's opinion in that reſpect, it was ſhewn 
by the queen's conferring on him the honour of the garter. 
We need not wonder, that ſo quick an elevation, and to ſo 
eat an height, ſhould affect ſo young a man as the earl of Eſ- 
ſex; who ſhewed from henceforward a very high ſpirit, and 
often behayed petulantly enough to ite queen herſelf, who yet 
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did not love to be controuled by her ſubjects. His eagerneſs 
about this time to diſpute her favour with fir Charles Blunt, 
| afterwards lord Montjoy and earl of Devonſhire, coſt him 
ſome blood; for fir Charles, thinking himſelf affronted by tha 


carl, challenged him, and, after a ſhort diſpute, wounded him in 


the knee. The queen, ſo far from being diſplea ſed with it, is 
faid to have ſworn a good round oath, that it was fit ſomebe 
ſhould take him down, otherwiſe there would be no ruling him. 


However, the recongiled the rivals; who, to their honour, con- 


tinued good friends as long as they lived. In 1589, Gr John 
Norris and fir Francis Drake having undertaken an expedition 


for reftoring den Antonio to the crown of Portugal, the earl of 


Eſſex, willing to ſhare the glory, followed the fleet and army to 
Spain; which diſpleaſing the queen very highly, as it was dong 
without her conſent or knowledge, ſhe (ent him the following 
letter: „ Effex, your ſudden and undutifu} departure from our 
preſence and your place of attendance, you. may eably canceive 


how offenſive it is and ought to be unto us. Our great favours, 


beſtowed upon you without deſerts, have drawn you thus to neg- 
lect and forget your duty; for other n we cannot 
make of theſe your ſtrange aclions. Not meaning therefore to 
tolerate this your diſordered part, we gave directions to ſome af 
our privy- council, to let you know our expreſs pleaſure ſor nur 
immediate repair hither, which you have not performed as your 
duty doth bind you, increaſing thereby greatly your former of+ 
fence and undutiful behaviour in departing in ſuch fort without 
our privity, having fo ſpecial office of attendance and charge near 
our perſon. We do therefore charge and command you forth+ 
with, upon the receipt of theſe our letters, all excuſes' and des 


_ hays ſet apart, to make your preſent and immediate repair unta 


us, to underſtand our farther pleaſure. Whereof ſee you fail nat; 
as you will be loth to incur our indignation, and will apſwer for 
the contrary at your uttermoſt peril. The r5th of April 1 589,” . 
At his return, however, he foon recovered her majefty's-good 


graces: which he again hazarded by a private match with Fran- 


ces, only daughter of fir Francis Walſingham, and widow of 


fir Philip Sidney. This her Or apprehended to be deraga · 
e 


to the honour of the hou Eſſex; and, though for the 


_ preſent this buſineſs was paſſed by, yet it is thought that it was 
not fo ſoon forgot. In 1591, he went abroad, at che head of ſuma 


forces, to aſſiſt Henry IV. of France: which expedition was af- 
terwards repeated, but with little or no fucceſs. In 1592-7; 
we find him preſent in the parliament at Weſtminſter; a 

which time the queen made him one of her privy-coancil. He 


met however in this and the ſacceeUing years with various cauſes 

of chagrin, partly from the loftineſs of his ewn temper, but 
chiefly from the artifices of thoſe who envied his great N | 
he - | , 5 E . „With 
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to make bim odious, and create him trouble; and it ha 
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bounds. Thus a dangerous and treaſonable book, written 
abroad by Parſons, a jeſuit, and publiſhed under the name of 
Doleman,. with a view of creating diſſenſion in England about 
the ſucceſſion. to the crown, was dedicated to him, on Tires 
its et- 
fect. But what chieſly ſoured his ſpirit, was his perceiving 
plainly, that though he could in moſt ſuits prevail for himſelf, 


| yet he was. able to do little or nothing for his friends. This 


N e remarkably in the caſe of ſir Francis Bacon, which the 
earl bore with much impatience; and, reſolved that his friend 
ſhould not go unſerved, gave him of his own a ſmall eſtate in 
land. There are indeed few circumſtances in the life of this 
noble perſon, that do greater honour to his memory, than the 
reſpect he ſhewed to men of parts and learning. It was this 
diſpoſition of mind which induced him to bury the immortal 
Spenſer at his own expence. It was this that, in the latter part 
of his life, engaged him to take the learned ſir Henry Wotton, 
and the ingenious Mr. Cuffe, into his ſervice: as, in his earlier 
days he had engaged the incomparable brothers, Anthony and 
Franeis Bacon, to ſhare his fortunes and his cares. s 
But to go on: Whatever diſadvantages the earl might labour 
under from intrigues at court, the queen had commonly recourſe 
to his aſſiſtance in all dangers and difficulties, and oy him 
at the head of her flects and armies, preferably to any other pers 
ſon. His enemies, on the other hand, were contriving and ex- 
erting all they could againſt him. kl inſinuated to the queen, 
that, conſidering his popularity, it would not be at all expedient 
for her ſervice to receive ſuch as he recommended to civil employ- 
ments; and they carried this ſo far, as even to make his appro- 
bation a ſufficient objection to men whom they had encouraged 
and recommended themſelves. In 1598, a warm difpute aroſe 
in the council, between the old and wiſe lord-treaſurer Burlei 
and the earl of Eſſex, about continuing the war with Spain. 
The earl was for it, the treaſurer againſt it; who at length grew 
into a great heat, and told the earl that he ſeemed intent upon 
nothing but blood and ſlaughter. The earl explained himſelf, 
and ſaid, that the blood and ſlaughter of the queen's enemies 
might be very lawfully his intention; that he was not againſt 
a ſolid, but a ſpecious and precarious peace; that the Spamards 
were a ſubtle and ambitious people, who had contrived to do 


England more miſchief in the time of peace, than of war, &c. 


The treaſurer at laſt drew out a Prayer-book, in which he ſhew- 
ed Eſſex this expreſſion ; . Men of blood ſhall not live out half 
their days.” As the earl knew that methods would be uſed to 
prejudice him with the people of England, ſuch eſpecially as got 
wen Kring Bp. rate gy ought ene by tae 
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levied for the ſupport of the war, he reſolved to vindicate his 
proceedings, and for that purpoſe drew up in writing his own 
arguments, which he addreſſed to his dear friend Anthony Ba- 
con. This apology ſtole into the world not long after it was 
written; and the queen, it is ſaid, was exceedingly offended at 
it. The title of it runs thus: To Mr. Anthony Bacon, art 
apologie of the eafle of Eſſexe, againſt thoſe which falſelie and 
maliciouſlie take him to be the only hindtance of the peace and 
quiet of his countrie.” This was reprinted in 1729, under the 
title of * the earl of Effex's vindication of the war with Spain,” 
in 8vo. F; nn On ol 0 5 
About this time died the treaſurer Burleigh, which was a 
great misfortune to the earl of Eſſex; for that ford having fhew 
a tenderneſs for the eat!'s perſon, and a concern for his fortunes, 
had many a time ſtood between him and harm. But now, his 
guardian being gone, his enemies acted without any reſtraint, 
_ crofſed whatever he propoſed, ſtopped the riſe of every man he 
loved, and treated all his projects with an air of contempt. He 
ſucceeded lord Burleigh as clanacelior of che univerſity of Cam - 
bridge; and, going down, was there entertained with great mag- 
nificence. This is reckoned one of the laſt inſtances of this 
great man's felicity, who was now advanced too high to fit at 
eaſe; and thoſe who longed for his honours and employments, 
very cloſely applied themſelves to bring about his fall. The 
firſt great ſhock he feceived, in regard to the queen's favour, 
aroſe from a warm diſpute between her majeſty and himſelf, 
about the choice of ſome fit and able perſon to fuperintend the 
affairs of Ireland. The affair is related by Camden, who tells 
us, that nobody was preſent but the lord admiral, fir Robert 
Cecil, ſecretary ; and Windebanke, clerk of the ſeal. The queen 
looked upon fir William Knolls, uncle to Eſſex, as the moſt 
proper perſon for that charge: Efſex contended, that fir George 
arew was a much fitter man for it. When the queen could 
not be perſuaded to approve his choice, he fb far forgot himfelf 
and his duty, as to turn his back upon her in a contemptuous 
manner; which inſolence her majefty not being able to bear, 
pry him a box on the ear, and bid him go and be hanged. 
e immediately clapped his hand on his ſword, and the lord 
admiral ſtepping in between, he ſwore a great oath, declaring 
that he neither could nor would put up an affront of that na- 
ture; that he would not have taken it at the hands of Henry VIII. 
and in à great paſſion immediately withdrew from court. The 
lord keeper adviſed him to apply himſelf to the queen for par- 
don. He ſent the lord keeper his anſwer in a long and paſſionate 
letter, which his friends afterwards unadviſedly communicated ; 
wherein he appealed from the queen to God Almi hty, in ex 
preſſions ſomething to this purpoſe: That there was no tems 
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did, and preſented himſelf beſore the queen. He met wi 
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peſt ſo boiſterous as the reſentment of an angry prince; that 


the queen was of a flinty temper; that he well enough knew, 
what was due from him as a ſubject, an earl, and grand marſhal 
of England, but did not underſtand the office of a drudge or a 


porter; that to own himſelf a griminal was to injure truth, and 


the author of it, God an that his body ſuffered in every 
part of it by that blow given by his prince; and that it would 
= a crime in him to ſerve a queen who had given him fo great 
an affront.” He was afterwards reconciled and reſtored in ap- 
pearance to the queen's favour, yet there is good reaſon to doubt, 
whether he ever recovered it in reality: and his friends have 
been apt to date his ruin from this unlucky accident Ie. 
The earl met with nothing in Ireland but ill ſucceſs and 
croſſes; in the midſt of which, an army was ſuddenly raiſed in 
85 land, under the command of the earl of Nottingham; no- 
body well knowing why, but in reality from the ſuggeſtions of 


the earl's enemies to the queen, that he rather meditated an in · 


vaſion on his native country, than the reduction of the iriſh re- 
bels. This and other conſiderations made. him reſolye to quit 
his poſt, and come over to England; which he e 4-4 

A 
tolerable reception; but was foon after confined, examined, and 
diſmiſſed from all his offices, except that of maſter of the horſe. 
In the ſummer of 1600, he recoyered his liberty; and, in the 
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[Fg] The total reduftion of Ireland be- 
ing brought ypon the tapis ſoon aſter, the 


earl was pitched upon as the only man 


from whom it could he expected. This 
was an artful contriyance of his enemies, 
who hoped by this means to ruin him; 
nor were their expectations diſappointed. 
He declined this fatal preſerment a» long 

s he could; but, perceiying that he ſhould 
Hans no quiet at home, he accepted it, and 
his commiſſion for lord lieutenant paſſed 
the great ſeal in March 1598. His ene- 
mies now began to inſinuate, that he had 


ſought this command for the ſake of great- 
er things which he then was meditating; 


but there is a letter of his to the queen, 
preſerved in the Harleian gollections, 
which ſhews, that he was ſo far from en- 


tering upon it with alacrity, that he lqok- - 


ed upon it rather 3a a baniſhmęnt, and a 
lace aſſigned him ſor a retreat from his 


vereign's diſpleaſure, than a potent gq- 


verament beſtqwed upon him by her fa- 
queen. From a mind der 
lighting in ſqrrow, from ſpirits waſted 


with paſſion, from a heart torn in pieces 
with care, grief, and travel, from a man 
that hateth himſelf, and all things elſe - 
that keep. him aliye, what ſervice can 


5 C3. 


your majeſty expect, ſince any ſervice paſt 
deſerves no more than baniſhment and 
proſcription to the curſedeſt of all iſlands ? 

It is your rebels pride and ſucceſſion muſt 

giye me leave to ranſom myſelf out of this 

hateful priſon, out of my loathed body; 

which, if it happened ſo, your majefty 

ſhall have no cauſe to miſlike the faſhion 

of my death, fince the courſe of my life 


could never pleaſe you. 


1 Happy he could finiſh forth his fate, 

In ſome unhaunted defert moſt obſcure 
From all ſociety, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk; then ſhould he fleep ſecure, 


Then me again, and yield God ever 


. f 
Content with hips, and hawes, and bram- 


de denz: ST 
In conte e cee ont bis Jay, 5 
ake him 


mplatio 
And change of holy thoughts to 


merry. 


| Who when be dies his tomb may bes 


Pour majeſty's exiled ſerrant, 
Bozza Ess Ex,.“ 


autumn 


I pre 


autumn following, he received Mr. Cuffe, who had been his ſe- - 
| eretary in Ireland, into his. councils. Cuffe, who was a man of | 
his own make, laboured to perſuade him, that ſubmiſſion would - 

never do him any good; that the queen was in the hands of a 


who had exact intelligence of all that he prop 


» 


faction, who were his enemies; and that the only way to re- 
ſtore his fortune was to find a means of obtaining an audience, 
in order to repreſent his own caſe, let that means be what it 


would. The earl did not conſent at firſt to this dangerous ad- 


vice; but afterwards, giving a looſe to his paſſion, began to de- 
clare himſelf openly, and among other Fatal gon ann let fall 
this, that * the queen grew old and cankered; and that her 
mind was become as crooked as her 9 


vided effeQually againſt the execution of his deſigns, hurried 
him upon his fate by a meſſage, ſent on the evening of Feb. 7, 
requiring him to attend the council, which he declined. He 
then gave out, that they ſought his life; kept a watch in Efſex- 


houſe all night; and ſummoned his friends for his defence the 
next morning. Many diſputes enſued, and ſome blood was 


ſpilt; however, the earl at laſt ſurrendered, was carried that 
night to the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, and the next day 
to the Tower. On the 19th, he was arraigned before his peers, 
and after a long trial was ſentenced to loſe his head: upon which 


melancholy occaſion he ſaid nothing more than this, viz. * If 


her _— had pleaſed, this body of mine might have done her: 
better ſervice ; however, I ſhall be glad if it may prove ſervice- 
able to her any way.” He was executed upon the 25th, leaving 
behind him one only ſon and two daughters; and was then in 
his 34th year. As to his perſon, he is reported to have been 
tall, but not very well made; his countenance reſerved; his 
air rather martial than courtly ; very careleſs in dreſs, and a lit- 
tle addicted to trifling diverſions. He was learned, and a lover 
of learned men, whom he always encouraged and rewarded. 
He was fincere in his friendſhips, but not ſo careful as he ought 
to have been in making a right choice; ſound in his morals 

except in point of gallantry, and thoroughly well affected to the 
proteſtant m_— T9” e e 

It is to be obſerved, that concerning his execution, the queen 
remained irreſolute to the very laſt; ſo that ſhe ſent ſir Edward 
Carey to countermand it; but, as Camden ſays, conſidering af- 
terwards his obſtinacy in refuſing to aſk her pardon, ſhe coun- 


termanded thoſe orders, and directed that he ſhould die. There 
is an odd ſtory current in the world about a ring, which the che- 
 valier Louis Aubrey de Mourier, many years the french miniſter 


in Holland, and a man of great parts and unſuſpected credit, 


delivers as afl undoubted truth; and that upon the authority of 


an engliſh minifter, who might be well preſumed to know what 


* - His enemies, 
oſed, and had pro- 
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he ſaid. As the thing is remarkable, and. has made much noiſe; 
we will report it in the words of that hiſtorian, © It will not, I 


D'EWES. - 


believe; be thought either impertinent or gy I to add here, 


what prince Maurice had from the mouth of Mr. Carleton, am- 
baſſador of England in Holland, who died ſeeretary of ſtate; ſo 
well known under the name of lord Dorcheſter, and who was 2 


man of great merit. He ſaid, that queen Elizabeth gave the 


earl of Eſſex a ring, in the height of her paſſion for him, or- 
dering him to keep it; and that whatever he ſhould commit, 


ſhe would pardon. him when he ſhould return that _ 
"2 


Since that time the carl's enemies having prevailed w 

queen, who beſides was exaſperated againſt him for the con- 
tempt he had ſhewed her beauty, now through age upon the de- 
cay, ſhe cauſed him to be impeached. When he was condemn- 
ed, ſhe expected to receive from him the ring, and would have 
granted him his pardon according to her promiſe. The earl, 


finding himſelf in the laſt extremity, applied to admiral Howy- 
_ ard's lady, who was his relation; and defired her, by a perſon 


ſhe could truſt, to deliver the ring into the queen's own hands. 
But her huſband, who was one of the earls greateſt enemies, 
and to whom ſhe told this imprudently, would not ſuffer her to 
acquit herſelf of the commiſſion ; ſo that the queen conſented 
to the earls death, being full of indignation againſt ſo proud 
and haughty a ſpirit, who choſe rather to die, than implore her 


mercy. Some time after, the admiral's lady fell fick ; and, be- 
ing given over by her phyſicians, ſhe ſent word to the queen, 


ſhe died. The queen came to her bed-ſide; and having order- 
ed all her attendants to withdraw, the admirals lady returned 
her, but too late, that ring from the earl of Eſſex, deſiring to 
be excuſed for not having returned it ſooner, ſince her huſband 
had prevented her. The queen fetired immediately, over- 
whelmed with the utmoſt grief; ſhe ſighed continually for 2 
fortnight, without taking any nouriſhment, lying in bed entirely 
dreſſed, and getting up an hundred times a night. Ar laſt ſhe 
died with hunger and with grief, becauſe ſhe had conſented 
to the death of a lover, who had applied to her for mercy.” 
Hiſtoire de Hollande, p. 215, 216. 3 | 
This account has commonly been treated as a fable; but late 
diſcoveries ſeem to have e apy it. See .the proofs of this 
remarkable fact, collected in Birch's Negociations, &c. p. 206. 
and Hume's hiſtory, at the end of Elizabeth's reign.  _ © 
 D'EWES (Sir Symonds), an engliſh hiſtorian and antiquary, 
was the ſon of Paul D*Ewes, eſq. and born in 1602, at Coxden 
in Dorſetſhire, the ſeat of Richard Symonds, eſq. his mother's 
father. He was deſcended from an antient family in the Low- 


C4 


that the had ' ſomething of great conſequence to tell her before 


— 


Cauntries, from whence his anceſtors removed hither, and gain- i». ps 


VP 


. 


ed a conſiderable ſettlement in the county of Suffolk. In 1618, 
he was entered a fellow-commoner of St. Johws-college in, 
Cambridge; and about two years after, began to collect mate-- 
rials for RR: a correct and complete hiſtory of Great-Bri- 
tain. He was no leſs ſtudious in preſerving the hiſtory of his 
own times; ſetting down carefully the beſt accounts he was able 


to obtain of every memorable tranſaction, at the time it happen- 


ed. This diſpoſition in a young man of parts recommended 
him to the acquaintance of perſons of the firſt rank in the re- 
public of letters, ſuch as Cotton, Selden, Spelman, &c. In 
1626, he married Anne, daughter to ſir William Clopton of 
Eſſex, an exquiſite beauty, not fourteen years old, with whom 
he was ſo ſincerely captivated, that his paſſion for her ſeems to 
have increaſed almoſt to a degree of extravagance, even after ſne 
was his wife. He purſued: his ſtudies however, as uſual, with 
great vigour and diligence ; inſomuch, that when he was little 


more than thirty years of age, he had finiſhed that large and ac- 


curate work for which he is chiefly memorable. This work he 
kept by him, during his life-time ; it 'being written, as he tells 
us, for his own private uſe. It came out afterwards with this 
title : The Journals of all the parliaments during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, both of the houſe of lords and houſe of com- 
mons, collected by fir Symonds D'Ewes, of Stow-hall in the 
county of Suffolk, knt. and bart. reviſed and publiſhed by Paul 


Bowes, of the Middle-Temple, eſq. 1682,” folio. In 1633, 
he reſided at Iſlington in Middleſex. In 1629, he was bak | 


ſheriff of the county of Suffolk, having been knighted ſome 
time before; and in the long parliament, which was ſummoned 
to meet Nov. 3, 1640, he was elected burgeſs for Sudbury in 
the ſaid county. July 15, 1641, he was created a baronet; ne- 
vertheleſs, upon the breaking out of the civil war, he adhered 
to the parliament, and took the: ſolemn league and covenant in 
1643. He fat in this parliament till Dec. 1648, when he was 
turned out among thoſe who were thought to have ſome regard 
left for the perſon of the king, and the old conſtitution in church 
and ſtare. He died April 18, 1650, and was ſucceeded in his. 
titles and large eſtate by his ſon Willoughby D'Ewes; to whom 
the above Journals were dedicated, when publiſhed, by his cou» 
fin Paul Bowes, eſq. who was himſelf a gentleman of worth 
and learning. LL 5 | 3 7 
Though theſe labours of br Symonds contributed not a little 
to illuſtrate the general hiſtory of Great-Britain, as well as ta 
explain the important tranſactions of one of the moſt glorious 
reigns in it, yet two or three circumſtances of his life have oeca : 
fionedhim to have been ſet by writers in perhaps a more diſadvan- 
tageous light than he deſerved ; not to mention that general one, 


common to many others, of adhering to the parliament during 
3 ee eee 
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the rebellion. In the firſt place, having occaſion to write ts 
archbiſhop Uſher in 1 6395 he unfortunately let fall a hint to the 
prejudice of Camden's Britannia for, ſpeaking of the time and 
pains he had ſpent in collecting materials for an accurate hiſtory ' 
of Great-Britain, and of his being principally moved to this 
taſk, by obſerving the many miſtakes of the common writers, he 
adds, And indeed what can be expected from them, conſider. 
ing that, even in the ſo much admired Britaunia of Camden 
himſelf, there is not a page, at leaſt hardly a page, without er- 
rors ?” This letter of his afterwards coming to light, 3 | 
other epiſtles to that learned prelate, drew upon him the heavieſt. 
cenſures. Smith, the writer of the latin life of Camden, af- . 
ſures us, that his Britannia was univerſally approved by all pro- 
per judges, one only, fir Symonds D'Ewes, excepted ; who, 
< moved,” ſays he, © by I know not what ſpirit of enyy, gave 
out that there was ſcarce a page, &c.” Nicholſon, in his account 
of Camden's work, ſays, that © ſome early attempts were made 
by an (envious perſon, one Brook or Brookmouth, to blaſt the. 
deſervedly great reputation of this work: but they periſhed and 
came to nothing; as did likewiſe the terrible threats given out 
by fir Symonds D'Ewes, that he would diſcover errors in every. 
page.” Biſhop Gibſon has ſtated the charge againſt this gentle- 
man more mildly and modeſtly, in his Life of Camden, prefixed 
to the engliſh tranſlation of his Britannia. In the year 1607,” 
ſays the Filhop, «© he. put the laſt hand to his Britannia, which 
gained him the titles of the Varro, Strabo, and Pauſanias of Bri- 
tain, in the-writings and letters of other learned men. Nor did 
it ever after meet with any enemies that ] know of, only fir Sy- 
monds D'Ewes encouraged us to hope for animadverſions upon 
the work, after he had obſerved to a very great man, that there 
was not a page in it without a fault. But it was only threatening; 
and neither the world was the better, nor was Mr. Camden's 
reputation e' er the worſe for it.” We do not think fir Symonds 
defenſible for throwing out at random, as it ſhould ſeem, ſuch 
a cenſure againſt a work univerſally well received, without ever 
attempting to ſupport it; however, it may be remembered in 
his favour, that this cenſure was contained within a pri | 
ter; and that fir Symonds had a high ſenſe of Camden's merit, 
whos he mentions very reſpectfully in the preface to his Jour- 
Another thing which hurt his character with ſome particular 
writers, was a ſpeech he made occaſionally in the long parlia- . 
ment, Jan. 2, 1640, in ſupport of the antiquity of the univerſity 
of Cambridge. This was afterwards / publiſhed under the title 
of A ſpeech delivered in parliament by Symonds D*'Ewes, 
touching the antiquity of Cambridge, 1642, 4to. and expoſed 
bim 0 very ſevere uſage from Wood, Hearne, & c. Other 
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tiality to him, have yet ſpoken of him much to his honour- 
Thus Echard, in his hiſtory of England : * We ſhall next,“ fays 
he, mention fir Symonds D'Ewes, a gentleman educated at 
the univerſity of Cambridge, celebrated for a moſt curious anti- 

quary, highly eſteemed by the great Selden, and particularly re- 
markable for his journals of all the parliaments in queen Eliza» 
beth's reign, and for his admirable MS. library he left behind 
him, now in the hands of one of the greateſt geniuſes of the 
age: meaning the late earl of Oxford. Some curious extracts 
from the MS. journal of his own life (preſerved among the 
Harkian MSS.) are printed in the Bibliotheca Topographica 


Britannica, 1783. | 


DE WITT (fon), the famous penſionary, was the ſecond 
fon of Jacob De Witt, burgomaſter of Dort, and deputy to 
the ſtates of Holland; and born in 1625. He was educated at 


7 Dort, and made fo great a progreſs in his ſtudies, that at 23 he 


ubliſhed © Elementa Curvarum Linearum;“ one of the deepeſt 
books in mathematics, that had appeared in thoſe days. After 
he had taken the degree of LL. D. he travelled for ſome years; 
and, on his return in 1650, became a penſionary of Dort, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in the management of public affairs. 
He oppoſed with all his power the war between the Engliſh and, 
Dutch, repreſenting in ſtrong colours the neceſſary ill conſe- 
quences of it to the republic: and, when the events juſtified 
his prediCtions, gained fo great credit, that he was unanimouſly 
choſen penſionary of Holland; firſt to officiate proviſionally, 
and afterwards abſolutely into the office. On this occafion; 
fome of his friends reminding him of the fate of his predeceſſor 
Barnevelt, he replied, that “ human life was liable to trouble and 
danger; and that he thought it honourable to ſerve his country, 
which he was reſolved to do, whatever returns he might meet 


. with? The continuance of the war was ſo viſibly deſtructive to 


the commerce and intereſt of the republic, that the penfionary 


with his friends uſed all their {kill to ſet on foot a negociation, 


Ambaſſadors were ſent to Cromwell, who by this time had 


Earned out the rump, and ſet up a new parliament. To this 


aſſembly the dutch miniſters were directed to apply, but quickly 


found them very different people from thoſe with whom they . 


had been accuſtomed to deal; for they entertained the ambaſſu- 
dors with long prayers, and diſcovered a total ignorance of the 


' buſineſs; they told Cromwell, that, if he would aſſume the ſus - 


preme authority, they might ſoon come to a right underſtand. 
ng. This was preciſely what he wanted; and though he re- 
je ed their advice in words, declaring himſelf an humble crea. 


ture of the parliament, yet he ſoon after found means to be rid 


of them, and took upon him the government under the title of 
| {6s | ? bprote or. ' 
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„ protector. He then made a peace wich the Dutch; the moſt re- 
r. markable condition of which was, the adding a ſecret article for 
| the excluſion of the houſe of Orange, to which the States conſent- 
ed by a ſolemn act. But the article of the excluſion raiſed a great 
clamour in Holland: it was,infinuated to be ſuggeſted to Crom= 
well by De Witt; and the penſionary and his friends were put 
to it to carry points abſolutely neceflary for the ſervice, of the 
people. The clergy too began to meddle with affairs of ſtate 
in their pulpits; and, inſtead of inſtructing the people how to 
| ſerve God, were for directing their ſuperiors how to govern 
their ſubjects. But his firmneſs got the better of theſe difficul- 
ties; and ſo far overcame all prejudices, that when the time of 
his high office was expired, he was unanimouſly continued in it, 
by a reſolution of the States, Sept. 15, 1663. E 
He ſeemed now to have vanquiſhed even Envy herſelf. In 
all difficult caſes, his miniſtry was employed: and when the 
prince of Eaſt-Frieſland quarrelled with his ſubjects, he was 
r= at the head of the deputation to terminate the difputes. 
When war with England, after the king's reſtoration, became 
neceflary, he was. one of the deputies that prevailed on the 
ſtates of Guelder and Overyflel to furniſh their quota: he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners for the direction of the navy, 
and made ſuch vigorous diſpoſitions, that he had a fleet in much 
better condition, and more ready for ſea, than the admirals 
themſelves imagined poſlible ; though naval affairs were quite 
new. to him. When it was thought expedient, after Opdam's 
defeat and death, that ſome of their own deputies ſhould com- 
mand the fleet, he was one of thoſe three that were put in com- 
miſſion. When he came on board, the fleet was ſhut up in 
the Texel, and, in order to ſecure the outward bound Eaſt-In- 
dia fleet, it was neceſſary for it to put to ſea; which, as the 
wind then ſtood, the ſailors declared impoſſible. It was the re- 
ceived doctrine, that there were but 10 points of the compaſs 
from which the wind could carry ſhips out, and that 22 were 
againſt them. The penſionary was alone of another opinion; 
and, as he was a great mathematician, ſoon diſcovered the fal- 
ſity of this notion; he diſcovered, that there were in reality no 
leſs than 28 points for them, and but four againſt them. He 
engaged to carry one of their greateſt ſhips through the Spa- 
niard's-gat with the wind at 8. 8. W. which he performed Aug. 
16, 1665; the greateſt you of the fleet followed him without 
the leaft accident, and the paſſage has ſince been called Witt s- 
diep. They met with a dreadful ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, 
Which laſted two days; De. Witt remained upon deck all the 
time, never changed his cloaths, nor took any refreſhment, but 
in common with the men; and, when he ſaw a want of hands, 
wenge hiv offiexrs eee by hip gen example, eee 
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plain and accurate relation of all that happened during. the ex - 
dition, and at his return verified every article of this account 
10 fully to the States, that they gave him ſolemn thanks for his 
good fervices; and offered him a conſiderable preſent, which 
however he declined to accept. %%% Tt 
When the famous battle in 1666 was fought between the 
Engliſh and Dutch for three days, he was ſent by the States to 
take a full account of the affair; and he drew up one from the 
beſt authorities he could obtain, which is juſtly eſteemed a maſ- 
ter- piece in its kind, and a proof of his being as capable of re- 
cording great actions as of atchieving them. In 1667, finding 
a favourable conjuncture for executing the great _—_ of the 
warm republicans, he eſtabliſhed the perpetual edit, by which 
the office of ſtadtholder was for ever aboliſhed, and the liberty 
of Holland, as it was ſuppoſed, fixed on an eternal bafis. In 
3672, when the prince of Orange was elected captain and ad- 
miral general, he abjured the ſtadtholderſhip. A tumult hap- 
& pened at Dort, and the people declared they would have the 
prince for ſtadtholder; to which place he came in perſon on 
their invitation, and accepted the office. Moſt of the other 
towns and provinces followed the example; and ſeditions aroſe 
from theſe pretences, that the De Witts plundered the ſtate, 
and were enemies to the houſe of Orange. The penſionary 
| begged his diſmiſſion from the poſt; which was granted, with 
thanks for his faithful ſervices. He did not affect buſineſs, when 
he ſaw it was no longer in his power to benefit the public ; and 
he deplored in fecret the misfortunes of his country, which, from 
the higheſt proſperity, fell, as it were, all at once to the very 
brink of ruin. The - invaſion of the French, their rapid pro- 
_ grefs, their own inteſtine diviſions, ſpread every where terror 
and confuſion ; and the prince of Orange's party heightened 
theſe confuſions, in order to ruin the De Witts. I he mob 
were encouraged to pull down a houſe, in which the penſionary 
was fuppoſed to lie ſick; an attempt was made to aſſaſſinate the 
two brothers on the ſame day, in different places; the count de 
Monthas, who had married their ſiſter, was ordered to be ar- 
reſted in his camp as a traitor, though he had behaved with the 
greateſt bravery. Cornelius De Witt, on the accuſation of 
Ticklaer, a barber, of a defign of poiſoning the prince, was im- 
iſoned and condemned to exile, though his judges could not 
declare him guilty. The ſame ignominious wretch perſuaded 
the people, that he would be reſcued out of priſon ; upon which 
they inſtantly armed, and ſurrounded the place, where it un- 
wee, happened the penſionary was with his brother. 
They broke open the doors, inſiſted on their walking down, 
and barbarouſſy murdered them. They carried their dead bo- 
dies to the gallows, where they hung the penſionary a foot higher 


4 
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him in little more than 3ool. and in the latter part of his 


managing an 
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than his brother; afterwards mangling their bodies, cut their 


eloaths in a thouſand pieces, and ſent them about the country, 
as trophies of conqueſt ; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, cut out 


we pieces of their fl-th, which they broiled and ate. 


us fell this zealous patron of the glory and liberty of his na- 

tive country, in his 47th year; the greateſt 570 of his time, the 
ableſt politician in war as well as peace, the Atlas of the com- 
monwealth. He was a frank ſincere man, without fraud or ar- 
tifice, unleſs his filence might be thought ſo. Sir William 
ple, who was well acquainted with his character, ſpeaks of hi, 
on various occaſions, with the utmoſt eſteem, and with the 
higheſt teſtimonies of praiſe and admiration. He obſerves, that 
whert he was at the head of the government, he differed nothing 
in his manner of living from an ordinary citizen. When he 
made viſits, he was attended only by a ſingle footman ; and on 
common occaſions he was frequently ſeen in the ſtreets without 
any ſervant at all. His office, for the firſt ten years, 3 
ite 

not above 7ool. per. ann. He refuſed a gift of 10, oool. from 
the States, becauſe he thought it a bad precedent in the govern- 
ment. His fortune was much inferior to what, in our times, 
we ſee commonly raiſed by an under clerk in a high office, With 
great reaſon therefore, fir William Temple, ſpeaking of his 
death, obſerves, that he deſerved another fate, and a better 
return from his country, after eighteen years ſpent in their mi- 
niſtry, without any care of his entertainments or eaſe, and little 
of his fortune. A man of unwearied induſtry, inflexible con- 
ſtancy, ſound, clear, and deep underſtanding, and untainted 
integrity ; fo that, whenever he was blinded, it was by the paſ- 
fion he had for that which he eſteemed the good and intereſt of 


his ſtate. I his teſtimony is juſtly due to him from all that were 
well acquainted with him; and is the more willingly paid, ſince 


there can be as little intereſt to flatter, as honour to reproach the 


e : 


Beſides the works already mentioned, he wrote a book con- 
taining thoſe maxims of government, upon which he acted ; 
which will be a never-fading monument to his immortal me- 
mory. It ſhews the true and' genuine principles of policy, on 
which alone it is poſſible to erect an adminiſtration profitable at 
home, and which muſt command. reſpe& abroad. On the one 


hand are pointed out the miſchiefs of tyranny, arbitrary power, 


authority derived from faction, monopolies, and every other 
ſpecies of corruption. On the other hand is explained the true 
method of acquiring and ſecuring power, riches, peace, and of 

Fee trade; of ſupporting liberty without 
running into licentiouſneſs, and of adminiſtering the common- 


wealth in ſuch a manner, as that the poſſeſſors of power ſhall 


not 


f 
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not be either envied or feared. A tranſlation of it from the ori- 
ginal dutch, intituled, The true intereſt and political maxims 
of the republic of Holland,“ has been printed in London; to 
the laſt edition of which, in 1746, are prefixed hiſtorical me- 
moirs of the illuſtrious brothers Cornelius and John De Witt, by 


the late John Campbell, eſq. from whom the. original compilers 
of this work received the above particulars.  _ „ 
_.DIACONUS (PavLvus), ſo called becauſe he had been a dea - 
con of the church of Friuli, though ſome call him by his father's 
name W ARNAFRIDUs, and others, from the profeſſion he took up 


in his latter years PauLus Moxachus, was originally a Lombard, 
born in the city of Friuli, and educated in the court of the lom- 
bard kings at Pavia. After Deſiderius, the laſt king of the Lom- 
bards, was taken priſoner by Charlemagne, and carried to France, 
tired of the tumult of the public world, he retired from' the 
buſy ſcenes he had been engaged in, and became a monk in the 


famous monaſtery of Monte Caſino, where he wrote his hiſtory 
of the Lombards, in fix books, from their firſt origin down to 


the reign of Luitprandus, who was their xviiith king that reigned 
in Italy, and died in 743. He was an eye witneſs of many of 
the tranſactions he relates; and as he was a Lombard, we may 

uppoſe him well informed of the affairs of his own nation, 
and had read the hiſtory of the Lombards, written in the ſame 


century in which they began to reign in Italy, by Secundus 


Tridentinus, originally a Lombard, but a native of the city of 
Trent, who flouriſhed according to Baronius in 615 ; but his 
hiſtory is now loſt. He often quotes his authority, and though 


be ſometimes falls into trivial miſtakes, about foreign affairs, 


and ſuch as happened long before his time, as Grotius learnedly 


_ evinces, yet, in the tranſactions of his own nation, he is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, very exact. He died in the 


e 
was printed at Hamburgh in 1611, and is beſide to be found in 
the xviiith vol. of Muratori's Rerum Italic. Seriptores. 


D'HOSIER (PETER) was born at Marſeilles in 1 502. He f 


was the ſon of a counſellor. ' He was the firſt who regulated 
genealogies, and formed them into a ſcience. Lewis XIII. 
made him maitre d'hotel, and gentleman in ordinary of his 
chamber. Lewis XIV. made him a counſellor of ſtate. Truly 


great men have frequently been much leſs recompenſed. Their 
abours were not ſo neceflary to human vanity. He died in 


1660. 


' DIAGORAS, ſurnamed THz ATarsr, flouriſhed in the giſt 
olympiad, that is, about 412 years before Chriſt ; if a man can 


be faid to flouriſh at the time when he is obliged to fly his country 


for atheiſm. He has uſually been reckoned among the philoſo- 


mou of Athens, becauſe he philoſophized in that city: yet 


be was not born there, but in the iſle of Melos, one of the 


Cyelades; 


ar 770. His hiſtory 
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Cyclades; or, as ſome ſay, in the city of Melia in Caria. He is 
ſaid to have been the moſt downright and determined atheiſt in 
the world; for he made uſe of no equivocations or ſubterfuges, 
but plainly denied that there were any gods. The hiſtory of 
his atheiſm is thus told: he delighted in making verſes, and 
had compoſed a poem which a certain poet had ſtolen from 
him. "He ſued the thief ; who ſwore he was not galley of the 
crime, and ſoon after he gained a great reputation by publiſhing 
that work as his own. Diagoras, conſidering that he who had 
injured him had not only eſcaped unpuniſhed for his theft and. 
- perjury, but alſo acquired glory thereby, concluded that there was. 
no providence, nor any gods, and wrote ſome books to prove it. 
Sextus Empiricus tells us, that, according to report, Diagoras 
the Melian was at firſt a dythrambic poet, and as ſuperſtitious 
a man as any in the world. He began his poem in this manner: 
© By God and fortune all things are performed; but having been 
injured by a perjured villain, who ſuffered no puniſhment on 
that account, he was induced to ſay © there was no God: and we 
may venture to add, that Diagoras has not been the only philo- 
ſopher in the world who has flung up all religion in a pet, be- 
cauſe he could not explain ſome 2 in the diſpenſationg, 
of providence. . The Athenians ſummoned him to give an a 
count of his doQtrine, but he took to flight, which occaſioned: 
them to ſet a price on bis head. They publiſhed, by the found. 
of a trumpet, the reward of a talent to any who ſhould kill 
him, and two ta any who ſhould bring him alive; and they 
cauſed this decree to be engraved on a pillar of braſs. Their 
ſeverity extended very far, for they perſuaded all the cities of 
Peloponneſus to do the ſame ; but they could not get him ap- 
prehended, for, taking ſhipping, he was caſt away. Some of 
his profane repartees are preſerved. Being in Samothrace, he 
was ſhewn ſeveral pictures or votive tablets, which were hung 
up in temples by perſons who had eſcaped ſhipwreck, and in- 
ſulted at the ſame time for not believing in a providence? 
There would have been many more,” ſaid he, “ if thoſe wha 
had been loſt had dedicated them.” Again, he was on board a a 
veſſel caught in a violent ſtorm, in the height of which the 
company began to ſay to him, that they well deſerved what 
they underwent for having taken on board ſuch an impious 
wretch as he: Behold,” anſwered he, © the great number of 
veſſels which are expoſed to the ſame ſtorm as ours is; do you 
think I am on board every one of them 2” | | 


— 


Some ſay, that Diagoras owed his liberty to Democritus; who, 
ſeeing him among a great many ſlaves that were expoſed to ſale, 
examined him, and found in him ſo happy a diſpoſition, that he 
bought him for 10,000 drachms, and made him, not bis fervant, 
but his diſciple, - . 5B ea co ns 
DAZ (Jonx), a young Spaniard, who lived in the xvith cen- 

F x „ 2 00S: 
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tury, deſerves a place in the catalogue of the victims to religious 
zeal. He ſtudied theology at Paris, where, from reading the 
books of Luther and his diſciples, he ſoon embraced: his doc- 
trines. This circumſtance made it neceſſary for him to quit 
Paris, which he did preſently after, and went to Calvin at Ge- 


neva; but finding himſelf unable to comply with all the hu- 


mours of a man of fo moroſe and ſupercilious a temper, he left 
him, and took his departure for Straſbourg, where he harmo- | 
nized much better with Bucer, who was of a more gentle and 
_ engaging diſpoſition ; and who, perceiving great capacities in this 
diſciple, obtained leave of the council of that town to take him with 
him to the conference at Ratiſbon. Diaz was no ſooner arrived 
there, than he went and found out Malvenda, whom he had- 
known at Paris. Terrified at the hereſies of his countryman 
and friend, Malvenda employed the ſtrongeſt arguments he 


was maſter of, along with the livelieſt exhortations, to induce | 


him to return into the boſom of the church ; but nothing of all 
this made any impreſſion on the mind of Diaz, who perfevered 
m his opinions, and conſequently ſaw no more of Malvenda. 
The young convert being gone to Neuburg, to attend the cor- 
recting of a book of Bucer's which was then at preſs, was ſur- 
prifed to ſee arrive at that place one of his brothers named Al- 


: fonſus, an advocate at the court of Rome, who, having heard 


of his apoſtacy, immediately ſet out in hopes to reclaim him. 
Alfonſus Diaz was not more ſucceſsful than Malvenda had been. 
But, inſtead of lamenting what he might term the obduracy of 
his brother, and revering the diſpenſations of God, who opens 
or ſhuts the eyes of whomſoever he will, he lays a plan againſt 
- the corporeal life of him whoſe ſpiritual life ſhould have been 
his fole concern. He feigned to return home; and in fact did 
go as far as Augſburg; but the day following he turned about, 


accompanied by a guide, and at break of day was back at Neu- 


burg. His firſt buſineſs was to ſeek his brother; accordingly 
he went ſtraight to his lodgings, with his companion, who | 
was diſguiſed as a courier, and waited at the foot of the ſtair- 
caſe, while the other went up to the apartment of Diaz, for 
whom he pretended he had letters to deliver from his brother. 
Diaz is rouſed from ſleep; the pretended meſſenger delivers 
him the letters, and while he reads them makes a ſtroke at his 
head with an axe which he had concealed under his cloak, 
Eills him, and flies off with his inſtigator Alfonſus, -'The report 
of this murder excited great indignation at Augſburg and 'elſe- 
where; the aſſaſſins were vigorouſly purſued, were taken, and 
impriſoned at Inſpruck ; but the emperor Charles V. put a ſtop 
to the proceedings, w:der pretext that he would M's cogni- 
zance himſelf of the affair at the approaching diet. This atro- 
cious act was perpetrated the 27th of March 1545. 
- DICEARCHUS, a worthy diſciple of Ariſtotle, was born at 
| Meſſina 
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in- Sicily: kie vs —__ philoſopher, hiſte 
mathematician,..a 5 compoſed 4 555 many . an rious 
ſubjecta, and in all ſeiences, 4 1 were much eſteemed. Cicero 
ſpeaks 75 3 in the higheſt terms of admiration hoth 

1525 and his works, r e Was one of his dee 
dies; and we have à trgatile, or rather a fragment of a treat 
of his ſtill extant upon that Tub ject... It was firſt p bliſhed. | 
larry. Stephens in 1589, with: a latin verſion an notes z A 
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perpendicular, from hence he concluded it to hear no ropor=. 
tion which could effect the rotundity of the globe. He pub- 
liſhed ſome good diſcourſes upon politics and . and 


the work he compoſed concerning the republic of Lacedzmon, 


was thought ſo excellent, and ſo. highly honoured, that it was. 
read eyerj year before the youth in he aſſembly of the ephori. 

Cicero e a book of his, wherein he endeavours to prove, 
that the ſoul is mortal. His bock upon the geography of Greece, 5 


part of which, we have obſeryed to be ſtill extant, was inſcribed 


to Theophraſtus, who was his ſcholar. . 


DICKINSON (EpmunDd), a celebrated phyGcian, and ho by : 0 


was ſon of Wale Dickinſon, rector of Appleton in Berkſhi 


and born there in 1624. He acquired his claſſical learning. 4 


Eton, and from thence, in 1642, was ſent to Merton- college in 


Oxford. Havi ving regularly taken the degrees in arts, he en- 


tered on thg medical line, wary took. both the degrees in that fa- 
eulty. 10 f 1655 be publiſhed. his “ Delphi pheenicizantes, &c.”. 

a ver a; piece, in which he attempts to prove, that the 
Greeks borrowed. the ſtory of the pythian Apollo, and all that 


tendered the oracle of Delphi famous, from the holy ſcriptures, . 


and the bock of Joſhua in particular. This work 2 him 
much reputation both at home and abroad; and Sheldon, after - 


of the. 


extraordinary: learning, had received a 
| cy rom ſome princes, to take the height of the. een 
tains, and found Pelion, the higheſt of them, to be 1250 paces 


wards archbiſhop. of Canterbury, is ſaid to have had ſo high) 


a ſenſe of its value, that he would have perſuaded the author | 


to haye applied himſelf to divinity, and to haye taken orders 3 
Who, however, Was already fixed in his choice. Jo this trea- 
tiſe were added; 1. 1 8 de Nom in laliam adyentu b. 
ejuſque nominibus ethnicis. 3. De origine Druidum. 
uncula pro philoſophia liberanda. This had been 
him in the ball of N e July. [26s 6532 pd and was the 2 
thin hich made him known e 4.2 acha- 
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ment. The Delphi pheenicizantes, & c. came out firſt at O 
ford in 165 ß, 12mo : it was printed at Francfort 1669, 8vo. 
and at Rotterdam in 1691 by Crenius, in the firſt tome of his 
« Faſciculus diſſertationum hiſtorico-critico-philologicarum,” in 

12mo. Afterwards he applied himſelf to chemiſtry with much 

'  affidnity; and; about 1662, received a viſit from Theodore 

Mundanus, an illuſtrious adept of France, who encouraged him 
- mightily to rn; this ſtudy. At length he left his college, 
and took a houfe in the High-ſtreet, Oxford, for the fake of 
following the buſineſs of his profeſſion more conveniently. In 
1669 he married for the firſt time, but his wife dying in child- 
bed, and leaving him a daughter, he ſome time after married 
a ſecond: but fhe alſo dying in a ſhort time, he did not ven- 
ture any more. His wives were both gentlewomen of good 
MR ,, ( eo OR, 
On the death of Willis, which happened in 1684, Dickinſon 
removed to London, and took his houſe in St. Martin's-lane; 
| where, ſoon after recovering Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
lord chamberlain to Charles II. when all ee ee were 
paſt, that nobleman introduced him to the king, who made him 
one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and phyfician to his houſhold. 
As that prince was a lover of chemiſtry, and a confiderable pro- 
ficient therein, Dickinſon grew into great favour at court; which 
_ favour laſted to the end of Charles's reign, and that of his ſuc- 
ceſſor James, who continued him in both his places. In 1686 he 
publiſhed in latin his epiſtle to Theodore Mundanus, and alſo his 
anſwer, tranſlated from the french into latin: for, in 1679, this 
chemiſt had paid him a ſecond viſit, and renewed his acquaint- 
ance. The title of it, when tranſlated into engliſh, is, * An epiſtle 
of E. D. to T. M. an adept, concerning the quintefſence of the 
philoſophers, and the true ſyſtem of phyſics, together with cer- 
tain queries concerning the materials of alchemy. To which 
are annexed the anſwers of Mundanus, 8vo. After the abdi- 
cation of his unfortunate maſter, he retired from practice, being 
old, and much afflifted with the ſtone ererbte he eontinued 
to apply himſelf to his ſtudies. He had long meditated a ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, not founded on hypotheſis or even experiment, 
but chiefly deduced from principles collected from the moſaic 
hiſtory. Part of this laborious work, when he had almoſt finiſhed 
it, was burnt; but, not diſcouraged by this accident, he began it 
a ſecond time, and did not diſcontinue it, till he had completed 
the whole. It came out in 1702 under the title of * Phyfica 
vetus & vera; ſive tractatus de naturali veritate hexæmeri mo- 
ſaici, &c.“ In which it is proved, that the method and mode of 
the creation of the univerſe, according to the principles of _ 
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— It was printed again at — in 1703 in 4to. 
and at Leoburg %%% ˙ A ĩ ͤ ( 
Beſides the pieces above mentioned, he is ſuppoſed: to have 
been the author of “ Parabola ue f as ſeu iter Philareti 
ad montem Mercuri.“ He left behind him alſo in MS. a latin 
treatiſe on the grecian games, which was annexed to an account 
of his life and writings, publiſned at London in 1739, 8vo. He 


died of the ſtone, April 1707, being then in his 83d year, and 


was interred in the church of St. Martin in the Fieldſs. 
DICKSON (Daum). He was born at Paiſley in the county 
of Renfrew, 1591, and educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
where he took his degrees, and was ordained: miniſter at Ir- 
vine. His attachment to A e 88 him great po- 
ularity, and he was much followed by thoſe of his own per- 
uaſion.. But the violence of his paſſions in eee againſt 
the biſhops, frequently brought him into trouble, and he was 
ſeveral times committed to priſon. When the troubles broke 
out in Scotland in 1638 he was returned a commiſſioner to the 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow, and ſoon after appointed profeſſor 
of divinity in the univerſity of Edinburgh. In 1643 he was de- 
puted a commilſioner to the general aſſembly at Weſtminſter, 


and on his'return to Scotland became a moſt violent perſecutor 


of the epiſcopalians. In 1662 he was deprived of all his em- 
ployments, and died at Edinburgh in 1664, aged 73. He wrote 
a commentary on St. Matthew; the Epiſtle to the Romans and 


Hebrews, and another on the Pſalms; Caſes of Conſcience; a 


book of practical divinity intituled © 'Therapeutica Sacra; and 
ſeveral polemical tracts. IN; „55 155 
DICTYS CRETENSIS, a very antient hiſtorian, who, ſerving 
under Idomeneus, a king of Crete, in the trojan war, wrote the 
hiſtory of that expedition, in nine books; and Tzetzes tells us, 
that Homer formed his Iliad upon his plan: for here we are 


to obſerve, that the latin hiſtory of Dictys, which we have at 


preſent, is altogether. a ſpurious piece. There are two anony- | 
mous writers ſtill extant, who pretend to have written of the 


trojan war previouſly to Homer, one of whom goes under the 


name of Dictys Cretenſis, the other that of Dares | Phrygius. 
Before the hiſtory. of Dictys there are two prefaces; the py of 
which relates that Dictys wrote ſix volumes of the Trojan War 
in pheenician characters; and in his old - age, after he was re- 
turned to his own country, ordered them, a little before his 


death, to be buried with him in a laden cheſt or repoſitory, 


which was accordingly done; that, however, after many ages, 


and under the reign of Nero, an ea ke happened at Gno 


Fe uncovered Di pulchre, and expoſed 
c ä it up, and ex 


iure, 


a tre- 
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| ſure; opened it; and that, finding this hiſtory, they delivered it 


into the hands of ſomebody, who ſent it to Nero, and he or- 


-dered it to be tranſlated, or rather tranſcharactered, from phoœ- 


nician into greck. From which fine ſtory nothing more has 
een than that this hiſtory was forged by ſome of 
Nero's flatterers, purely to curry favour with him: for he al- 


ways affected a fondneſs for any thing relating to trojan an- 
tiquities; and it is remarkable that, when Rome was in flames, 


he rejoiced as having ſeen the deſtruction of Troy. The other 


preface to Dictys is an epiſtle of L. Septimius, the latin tranſ- 


lator, in which he inſcribes it to Arcadius Ruſſinus, who was 
conſul in the reign of Conſtantine; and tells him much the 
ſame ſtory of the hiſtory we have already related. As for 
[Dares Phrygius, who is called by Homer, in the 5th book of the 
Iliad, a prieſt of Vulcan, he is ſaid to have written a hiſtory 
of the deſtruction of Troy in greek, which Alian affirms to 
have been extant in his time, and which Photius alſo mentions 
in his Bibliotheca. The original is loſt ; but there is a latin 
tranſlation of it extant, which Cornelius Nepos is ſaid to have 
made. Nay, there is prefixed an epiſtle to Salluſt in Nepos's 
name, who is made to aſſure him that he found this hiſtory of 
Dares at Athens, written with his own hand, and that he had 


_ tranſlated it into latin with the utmoſt eagerneſs and pleaſure. 


But this epiſtle is almoſt univerſally believed to be as ſpurious 
as the hiſtory which it introduces: and with good reaſon, ſince 


they neither of them ſavour in the leaſt of the terſe and elegant 


ſtyle of ſuch a writer as Nepos. The beſt edition of theſe an- 
tient forgeries, under the names of Dictys Cretenſis and Dares 
Phrygius, is that publiſhed in 4to. at Paris by Mrs. Le Fevre, 
afterwards Mad. Dacier, for the uſe of the dauphin, in 1680. 
- DIDEROT (Diodxsfus), of the academy of Berlin, the ſon 
of a cutler, was born at Langres, in 1713. The jeſuits, with 
whom he went through a courſe of. ftudy, were deſirous of 
Having him in their order. One of his uncles, deſigning him 


for a canonry which he had in his gift, made him take the 


tonfure. But his father, ſeeing that he was not inclined to be 
either a jeſuit or a canon, ſent him to Paris to proſecute his ſtu- 


3 He then placed him with a lawyer, where he employed 
himſelf in literature, and not at all in chicane. This active turn 


for the ſciences and the belles - lettres not coinciding with the views 


of his father, he ſtopped the remittance of his pecuniary allowance, 
and ſeemed for ſome time to have abandoned him. The talents 


of young Diderot ſupplied him with a maintenance, and drew 
him from obfcurity. His capacious mind embraced phyſics, geo- - 
metry, metaphyſics, ethics, belles-lettres, from the titne-he: bega 

to read with reflection. His bold and elevated; imagination 


8. 5 A 


ſeemed to give him a turn for poetry; but he negleRed//ix fur 
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capable o 
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the ſeienoes . He ſettled at an early period at Paris, where the 
natural eloquence which animated his converſation: procured 
him friends and patrons. What began his reputation was a 


| little collection of Penſces philoſophiques: reprinted afterwards 


under the title of Etrennes aux eſprits-forts. This book appeared 
in 7746, 12mo. The adepts of the new philoſophy compared 
it, for perſpicuity, elegance, and force of diction, to the Pen- 
ſees de Paſcal. But the aim of the two authors was widely 


different. The Penſces philoſophiques became à toilet- book. 


The author was thought to be always in the right, becauſe he 
always dealt in aſſertions. Diderot was more uſefully employed 
in 1746 in publiſhing a Dictionnaire univerſelle de Medecinez 
with Meſſrs. Eidous and Touſſaint, in 6 vols. folio Not that 
this compilation is without its defects in many points of view, 
or that it contains no ſuperficial. and inaccurate articles; but 
there are great numbers of deep inveſtigation; and the work 
was well received. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he conceived 
the project of a more extenſive undertaking, that of a Dic> 
tionnaire encyclopedique. So great a monument not being to 
be raiſed by a ſingle architect, D*Alembert, the friend of Di- 
derot, ſhared with him the honours and the dangers; of the enn 
terpriſe, in which they were promiſed the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
literati and a: variety of artiſts. Diderot took upon himſelf 
alone the deſcription of arts and trades, one of the moſt ims 
portant parts, and moſt acceptable to the public. To the par- 
ticulars af the ſeveral proceſſes of the workmen he ſometimes 
added reflectiona, ſpeculations, and principles adapted to their 
elucidation. Independently of the part of arts and trades, this chief 
of the e 957 furniſhed, in the different ſciences; a con- 
ſiderable number of articles | that were wanting: It were to 
haye een withed, that in a work of ſuch a vaſt extent, and of 
ſuch general uſe, he had compreſſed as much inſtruction into as 
little ſpace as poſſible, and that he had been leſs verboſe, leſs of 
the diſſertator, and leſs inclined to digreſſions. He has alſo 
been cenſured for employing needleſsly a ſcientific language, and 
for having recourſe to metaphyſieal doctrines, frequently unin- 
telligible, which occaſioned him to be called the Lycophron of 
philoſophy 3: for having introduced a number of definitions in- 
f enlightening the ignorant, and which tlie philoſopher 
ſeems-to have invented for no other purpoſe than to have it 
thought that he had great ideas, while, ip fact, he had not the 
art of expreſſing per{picuouſly and ſimply the ideas of others. 
As to the body of the work, Diderot agreed that the edifice 
wanted an entire reparation- Two bookſellers, intending to 
give a new edition of the Encyclopedie, the editor of the former 
thus addreſſes them on the ſubjrct of the faults with which it 
abounds: * The . this work originated in a great 
N | „ variety 
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reign remunerations, gave great o 


the choice of the coadjutors. Among ſome excellent perſons, 


there were others weak, indifferent, and altogether bad. Hence 


that motley appearance of the work, where we ſee the rude at- 
tempt of a ſchool-boy by. the fide of a piece from the hand 
of a maſter: a piece of nonſenſe next neighbour to 2 ſublime 
ormance. Some ese Ae e ſoon loſt their firſt 
fervour ; others badly recompenſed, ſerved us accordingly... The 
Encyclopedie was a gulf into which all kinds of ſcribblers pro- 
miſcuouſly threw in their contributions; their pieces ill-con; | 


reired, and worſe digeſted, good, bad, wears 7106 true, falſe, 


uncertain, and always incoherent and unequal; the references 
that belonged to the very parts aſſigned to a perſon, never filled 
up by him. A refutation is often found where we ſhould na- 
urally expect a proof. There was no exact correſpondence 
between the diſcourſe and the plates. To remedy this defect, 


recourſe was had to long explications. But how many unin- 


telligible machines, for want of letters to denote the parts 1 To 


this ſincere confeſſion Diderot added particular details on various 


parts; ſuch as proved that there were in the baren ſub- 
jects to be not only retouched, but to be compoſed afreſh: and 


this was what a new company of literati and artiſts ſet themſelves - 


to work upon. The firſt edition of this important work, which 

had been delivering to the public from 1751 to 1767, was ſoon 

ſold off, becauſe its defects were compenſated in part iel 
Are 
2 


well- executed articles, and by various particulars which 


good materials to the future editors. Diderot, Who h 


Working at this diQionary for near twenty years, had not re- 


ceived a gratuity proportionate to his trouble and his zeal. He 
ſaw himſelf, not long after the publication of the laſt volumes, 
reduced. to the neceſſity of e ar his library to fale. The em- 
preſs of Ruſſia ordered it to be bought for her at the price of 


fifty thouſand livres, and left him the uſe of it, without even : 


22 of him one of thoſe dedications that put the patron 
to the bluſh, and make the public laugh. In che mean time, 
the Encyclopedie, which had Aa procured its editor theſe fo- 
g | ence at home. Certain poſi- 
tions on government and on religion occaſioned-the impreſſion . 
to be ſuſpended in 1752. | At that time there were no more 


than two volumes of the dictionary (publiſhed; and the pro- 
hibition of the ſucceeding ones was only taken off at the end of 


4 


1757.2 new ſtorm aroſe, and the book was fuppreſſed. The 
remainder did not appear till abou r ; 1 aha 'then 
was only privately diſtributed.” Some copies were even ſeized, 
an" the printers wer clipped vp in"the' Baſtille," To! wrhat- 
erer cauſc ail thelc interruptions'were imputable, Diderot = 
n | 1 7 - ; * 8 3 5 g N e e Pe no po 


1753. Five new volumes then ſucce ely appeared. But in 


. 
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hot ſuſſer 1 Een t 3 ed by the di icultics tha: ene 
thrown in his way. Alt ernately ſerious © portive,. ſolid and 
52 ous, ke 3 en blithed, at the very time he was working on the 
enary o nces, ſeveral e iony which my ſearce 
bar been thoug it, to Proceec from an encyclopedical head. 
* .indiſcrets, 2 vols. 12mo. are of this number—a 
Aiſguiting! wark, c even to thoſe young people who are unhappi 
too eager after licentious romances. Even here a certain 
loſophical pedantry appears, in the very paſſages. where, it is 
moſt miſplaced; and never is the author more awkward. than 
when he intends | to diſplay a graceful eaſe.. The Fils natarel, 
and the Pere de Famille, two comedies in proſe, which ap ared 
in 1757 and 1758, are not of the ſame Ein- with- the Bijoux 
indiſcrets. They are moral and affecting dramas, where we ſee 
at once a nervous ſtyle and pathetic ſentiments. . The 0 
iece is a picture of the trials of virtue, à conflict bet 4 
intereſts and paſhons, wherein love and Kg ity of 4c 


portant parts. It has been ſaid that Diderot has 


from Goldoni.: if that be the caſe, the copy does raul 4 
the original; and, with the exception of a gel number of 
laces, where the dure mixes his philoſophical jargon with the 
[rn and. ſome : > out of place, the Kyle i is affec 
ing and natural enough. ſecond comedy; a tender, vir- 


tuous, and humane father a AN: 17 5 tranquillity is diſturbed 


by ths, parental ſolicitudes, inſpired. b 5 the lively and impetuous 
paſſions of his children. hn oh phical, moral, aud almoſt 
tragical 7 AR has hor oduced ende effect on ſeyeral 
th N to 175 princeſs of Naſſau . 


catres of Euro 
Saarbruck, is. 2 2h of a Gngular. turn, without, 


977 5 nature. "This ece, written with à true dig- 
of Ale, 5 proves that the 255 poſſeſſed a great fund 85 


| — * and philoſophical. ideas. At the end of theſe 
two pieces, publiſhed, rogether under the title of Theatre de M. 


Diderot, are dialogues containing profound reflectiona and novel 


views of the dramatic art. In bis plays he has endeavoured to 


unite the characters of Ariſtophanes and Plato; and in his re- 
flections he ſometimes diſplays: the genius of Ariſtotle. This 


ſpirit of obſervation is exhibited; but 2 too much licence, in 


two other works, which made a great. noiſe. The former ap- 
in 1749, 1 amo. under the title of: Letters on the blind, 


1 2 1 thoſe who ſee, The free. notions af the author 


his liberty.. 6 FEES ſix. months. impriſonment. 
nes. n fe g paſlions and à haughty | 
lit mn a ſudden Greg of liberty. and 

; be = like to have lot i 
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[that time his friend, went and adminiſtered conſolation to him, 
*which he ought not to have forgot. The letter on the blind 
"was followed by another on the deaf and dumb, for the uſe 
'of thoſe who can hear and ſpeak; 1751, 2 vols. 12mo, Under 
this title the author delivered reflections on metaphyſics, on 
Poetry, on eloquence, on muſic, &c. There is à good view of 
ſome things in this eſſay among others but imperfectly touche | 
upon. Though he ſtrives to be perſpicuous, yet he is not al 
Ways underſtogd, and this is more his fault than that of his 
| Fe ders. Of what he has compoſed on abſtract fubjects it has 
been ſaid, that it is a chaos on which the light ſhines only at 
intervals. The other productions of Diderot betray the ſame 
defect of clearneſs and preciſion, of that uncouth emphaſis for 
which he has always been blamed, The principal of them are; 
1. Principles of moral philoſophy; 1745, 12mo. of which rhe 
abbẽ des Fontaines ſpeaks well, though it met with no great 
ſucceſs. It was our philoſopher's fate to write a great deal, aud 
not to leave a. good book, or at leaſt a book well compoſed. 
. Hiſtory of Greece, -tranſlated from the engliſh of Stanyan 


Pg 


Wl | . 9 1 12mo. 1743 an indifferent tranſlation of an indifferent 
1 zook. 3. Pieces on ſeveral mathematical ſubjects; 1748, 8vo. 
4. Reflections on the interpretation of nature; 1754, 12mo. 
This 9 is very obſcure. 5. The code of nature, 1755, 
Tzmo. This is certainly not the code of chriſtianity. 6. The 
6th fenſe; 1752, A Of public education; one of that 
ſwarm of publications produced by the appearance of Emillus 
and the abolition of the jeſuits. Though all the ideas of this 
Author could not be adopted, yet ſome of them are very judi- 


cious, and would be highly uſeful in the execution; '8; Pane 
eon Richardſon. Full of nerve and animation. 9: Life 
| of Seneca. This was his laſt work; and it is one of ole by 
Diderot that is peruſed With moſt pleaſure, even in"reQtifying. 
the f. . re he paſſes on Seneca and other celebrated men. 
The author died ſuddenly, on riſing from table, July 31, 1784, 
at the age of 71, His character is more difficult” to be de- 
ſcribed than his works. His friends extol his frankneſt. his 
candour, his difintereſtedneſs, his integrity; while bis enemieg 
reprefent him 2s artful, intereſted, and concealing his cunning | 
under a cheerful air, and ſometimes even a rough behayiour,... 
Towards the latter pare of his life he hyrt hinaſelt is te public 
opinion by taking up too warmly the pretended affront hs ima. 
zined to exiſt. againlt him in the Confellions of his old Friend. 

J. J. Rouſſeau. It is to be Jamented, that in markin 'this op. 
robrium on the tomb of the genevan philoſopher, be won . 
ave left unfavourable: 77 9 of his own heatt,'or at leaſt 
ef his underſtanding; *" This Roviſean, 'whom he ſo-muck des 
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hem.” However this be, our philoſopher had rather quick 


His friends; on every topic of diſcourſe. He ſpoke with ra- 
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admirable as it is, 
ſubſiſted; and who knows any thing of Didymus? 


DIDYMTUS. „„ 4 


cries, praiſes. N in the ſecond manuſeript part rt of his Con» 
feſſions l But he ſays in one of his letters, 18 AE; SOS nay 
turally kind and of a generous diſpoſition, Diderot had bs. 
happy propenſity to miſinterpret the ſpeeches and actions of his his 
friends; aud that the moſt ingenuous explanations only furniſhed 
the ſubtil of his invention with new interpretations againſt 


feelings and he expreſſed himſelf accordingly. The enthuſtaſm 
plays in ſome of his productions, appeared in the circle of 


pidity, with vehemence, and the turns of his phraſes were often 
poignant and original. It has been ſaid, that nature by miſtake 
made him a metaphyſician and not a poet; but though he was 
often a poet in proſe, he has left ſome verſes which prove him to 
have had but Made talent for poetry. The intrepid philoſophy 


of which he boaſted affected always to brave the ſhafts of criti- 


eiſm; and his numerous cenſors were unable to cure him either 
of his taſte for a ſyſtem of: metaphyſics ſcarce] 4 intelligible, or 
of his fondneſs for exclamations and apoſtrophes which pre- 
vailed in his converſation and in his writings. He married; 
and, in domeſtic life, was ſenſible and obliging;-eafily . 


but as eably-calmed; yielding to tranſient ebullitions of 


_ 3 having it under command. A partial collection 
wy may 5 gp eat and Ly nk works has been publiſbetin 
YO +57 75 © 
\DIDYMUS of Kiennndriag . Kü FW 
rn on account of his indefatigable application to ſtudy, 
left, according to Seneca, no fewer than 4000 tracts. We may 
well imagine that they _ neither very correct nor hr how dong. 
The antients have neglected to give us the catalogue 
It would have been a troubleſome buſineſs to them, and of but 


little utility te us. The author himſelf was frequently perplexed = 


3 ſubject he had been writing. This inde- 
was a terrible cenſor. The ſtyle of Cicero, 
did not eſcape his criticiſm; but Cicero has 


to anſwer on 'w 
fatigable compil 


'DIDY! MUS of Alexandria, an eceleſiaſtical writer of his ie 
century. Nothing is more ſurpriſing than what the antients 
oo related of this father. Jerome and Ruffinus aſſure us, that 

he loſt his eyes at five years of age, when he had ſcarcely 
be to read, y et he applied himſelf ſo carneſtly to ſtudy, that 
he not only — in a high degree, grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
aritheeris, cubic, ber the other chi wut EVEN ds able: to com. 
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principal of whom were Jerome, Ruffinus, Palladius, and IG 


dorus. He read lectures with wonderful facility, anſwered upon 


the ſpot all queſtions and difficulties relating to the holy 7 4 
tures, and refuted the objections which were raiſed againſt th 
orthodox faith. He was the author of a great number of works 


of which Jerome has preſerved the titles in his catalogue of 


eccleſiaſtical writers; and of many more whole titles are nat 


known. There is er of his remaining except a latin tranſ- 


lation of his book upon the holy ſpirit, to be found in the works 


of Jerome, who was the tranſlator ; ſome ſhort ſtrictuxes up ! 


the canonical epiſtles; and a book againſt the Manichees. His 
commentaries upon the ſcriptures, which were very large, are 
all loſt. He wrote commentaries upon Origen's books of Prin- 
ciples, which he defended very-ſtrenuouſly againſt all oppoſers. 
He was O_o admirer of Origen, uſed to conſider him as his 
maſter, and adopted many of his ſentiments; on which account 


by 


applied himſelf to rn, wo glaſs. He afterwards quitted that 


works are remarkable for eaſe and elegance 


* 
7 8 


are graceful. He had a great knowledge in 


and his colouring is vigorous. The greateſt work that has been : 


publiſhed from this maſter is the Temple of the Muſes; He 
employed himſelf much on ſubjects of devotion... It was te 


him that the engravers of Flanders had recourſe for vignettes; 


tions. He died at Antwerp in 1675, at the age of G {4 1+ 
DIETRT. This painter was born at Nreſden im 1730, and 
died there, aged 45. There is not, in landſcape- inting, one 


excellence that this great artiſt has not joined in his two vice 


for theſes, and little images for the uſe of ſchools and congrega : 


near Rome; and though he has evidently copied nature, it ia 
are to find even there objects ſo 82 exhibite. 
DIRU (Lewis n, miniſter o fon in the 
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but a ſtudent; and ſome time after ſent £2 hin him to court. 


| po which: happened in 1642. He 
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Walloon an of that city, was à man of great t abilities, and 


uncommonly verſed in the oriental age ages. He was borg 
April 7, 1590," at Fluſhing, where his father Daniel de Dieu 


was miniſter. Daniel was a man of great merit, and a native 
of Bruflels, where he had been a miniſter 22 years. He removed 


from thence in 1585, to ſerve the church at Fluſhing, after the 


duke of Parma had taken Bruſſels. He underſtood greek and | 
the oriental languages; and he could preach with the applauſe of 
his auditors in german, italian, french and engliſh. The churches 


of the Netherlands ſent him, in 1588, over to * ueen Elizabeth, 


to inform her of the deſigns of the duke of Parma, who ſe- 

cretly made her propoſals of peace, though the king of Spain 
was equipping a formidable fleet againſt England. —Lewis 
ſtudied: der Daniel Colonius, his uncle by his mother's fide, 
who was profeſſor at Leyden in the Walloon collage. He was 
two years miniſter of the french church at Fluſhing; and might 
have been court - miniſter at the Hague, if his natural ave 

to the manners of a court had not reſtrained him e ac 
cepting that place. There are ſome circumſtances; relating to 
that affair which deſerve to be remembered. Prince Maurice, | 
being in Zealand, heard Lewis de Dieu preach, who was 


ung man modeſtly. excuſed. himfelf, declaring, that ba: 8 
Faned to ſatisfy, his conſcience in the exerciſe: of his miniſtry, 
and to cenſure freely what he ſhould: find deſerved cenſure ; 
a liberty, he ſaid, which courts did not care to allow. Beſides, 


he thought the poſt which wag offered him more proper for a 


man in years than a ſtudent. The 8 commended his mo- 
deſty and prudence. He was called to en in 1619 to teach, 


7 _— 45 uncle Colonius, in the Walloon college; and he diſ-. 


ed the duty of that employment with great diligence till his 
uſed the poſt, which 
ap b divinity-profeffor in the new univerſity of 
trecht; and, ie had lived long enough, he would have had 
the ſame poſt in chat of Leyden. He married the daughter of 
2 Founſellor of Fluſhing, by whom he had 11 children. 

' He publiſhed, in 1631, 2 oy re © on the four A 

[les on the Ads dt the Apoſtles. 1h s firſt care had 

ta examine the latin verſions of the: . new Teſtament, 
made by Fremellius and Guido Fabricius Boderianus; and that 


ns Se. Mahow's pole! in hebror, made” by "Munſter and 
A 


d him, 


great many faults in theſe ſeveral 
3 ut him upqn examining the vulgar 1 e 
of Eraſmus and f re Beza, the ſytiac, the arabic, und the 
ethiopic. He them with one another, und all ef 
dene e He publiſhed” alſs the” Rebe 
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ſyriac characters, with a latin verſion of his own. Ile 
publiſhed the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt, written in 
the perſian tongue by the jeſuit Jerom Tavier, with learned 
notes; and he joined to the original a latin tranſlation. The 
hiſtory of St. Peter, written in the perſian language, was alſo 
publiſhed by him with a latin tranſlation and notes. He drew 
up likewiſe rudiments of the hebrew and perſian tongues,” and 
a parallel of the grammar of the oriental tongues. © Some things 
alfo of ſmaller note were publiſhed by his friends aſter his- 
death. Father Simon ſpeaks eee e of the writings of 
Lewis de Dieu in the 35th chapter of his“ Critical hiſtory of 
the commentators on the New Teſtament.” t. 
DIB (ein Ever ARD), an engliſh gentleman, memorable 
for the ſhare: he had in the powder-plot, and his ſuffering on 
that account, was deſcended from an antient family, and born 
ſome time in 1581. His father, Everard Digby, of Dryſtoke in 
Rutlandſhire, eſq. was a perſon of great worth and learning, had 
his education in St. John's college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of M. A. and publiſhed feveral treatiſes, ſome on 
learned, others on curious ſubjects: as, 1. Theoria analytica viam 
ad monarchiam ſcientiarum demonſtrans, 1579. 2. De duplici 
methodo libri duo, Rami methodum refutantes, 1580. 3. De 
arte natandi, libri duo, 1587). 4. A diſſuaſive from taking away 
the goods and livings of the church. His ſon, of whom we are 
ſpeaking, was educated with great care, but under the tuition of 
ſome -popiſh- prieſts, who gave him thoſe impreſſions which his 
father, if he had lived, might probably have prevented; but 
be died when his ſon was no more than 11 years of age. H. 
. was brought very early to the court ef queen Elizabeth, where he 
was much noticed, and received ſeveral marks of her majeſty's 
fayour. On the coming in of king James, he went likewiſe to 
pay his duty, as others of his religion did; was very graciouſſy 
received; and had the honour of knighthood oonferred upon him, 
being looked on as a man of a fair fortune, pregnant abilities, 
and 2 court-like behaviour. He married Mary, daughter and 
ſole heireſs of William Mulſho, eſq. of Gothurſt in Buckingham 
ſhire, with whom he had a great fortune, which, with his own 
_ eſtate, was ſettled upon the children of that marriage. One 
would have imagined: that, conſidering his mild temper and 
happy ſituation in the world, this gentleman might have ſpent 
. His days in honour. and peace, without running the ſmalleſt 
hazard of meeting that Algracelul death, which has introduced 
his name into all our hiſteries: but it happened far otherwiſe. 
He was dran in to be privy to the gunpowder-plotz and though 
he was not a prineipal actor in this dreadful affair, or indeed 
an actor at all, yet he offered 1 go0l. towards; defraying the ex- 
pences of it; entertained Guy — who as to Bave ene 
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other papiſts after the. yu was detected and had miſcarried. 
The means by which ſir Everard was wrought upon to engage 
in this affair, himſelf affirmed to be theſe: firſt, he was told 


that king James had broke his promiſes. to the catholics; ſe- 


condly, that ſeverer laws againſt popery would be made in the 
next parliament, that huſbands would be made obnoxious for 


only to be a catholic; but the main point was, thirdly, that the 


reſtoring of the catholic avs "90 was the duty of every member; 
and that, in conſideration of t 


is, he was not to regard any favours 
received from the crown, the tranquillity of his country, or the 


hazards that might be run in reſpect to his life, his family, or 


his fortune. Upon his commitment to the Tower, he perſiſted 
ſteadily in maintaining his own innocence as to the powder- plot, 

fuſed to diſcover any who were concerned in it; but when 
he was brought to his trial at Weſtminſter, Jan. 27, 1606, and 
indicted for being acquainted with and concealing the powder- 
treaſon, taking the double oathof ſecrecy and conſtancy, and acting 
[openly with other traitors in rebellion, he pleaded: guilty. After 


this, he (endeavoured to extenuate his offence, by expiaining the 


1 DIGBY. ns 
cuted it, in his houſe ; and was taken in open rebellion with 


their wives offences, and that it would be made a præmunire 


— 


motives before mentioned; and then requeſted that, as he had 


been alone in the crime, he might alone bear the-puniſhment, 
without extending it to his family; and that his debts might be 


paid, and himſelf beheaded. When ſentence: of death was 
paſſed, he ſeemed to be very much affected: for, making a low 


ow to thoſe on the bench, he ſaid, If I could hear any of 
your lordſhips ſay you forgave me, I ſhould go the more cheer- 
fully to the gallows.“ To this all the lords anſwered, * God 
forgive you, and we do. He was, with other conſpirators, 
upon the zoth of the ſame month, hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at the weſt end of St. Paul's church in London, where he 


aſked forgiveneſs of God, the king, the queen, the prince, wy : 


all the parliament; and 1 that if he had known this act 
at firſt to have been ſo foul a treaſon, he would not have con- 


cealed ĩt to have gained a world, requiring the people to witneſs, 


moſt extraordinary circumſtance. at his death, as a thing gene- 


| rally known [o]; namely, that when the executioner plucked 


that he died penitent and ſorrowfule for it. Wood mentions a 


out his heart, and according to form held it up, ſaying, Here 


is the heart of a traitor,” fir Everard made anſwer, Thou lye&? 


found in this incredulous age, that would hardly beli 


But perhaps, generally as it was known then, e may be 
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Sir Everard left at his death two young ſ6ns; afterwatds ſir 


Kenelm and ſir John Digby, and expreſſed his affection to- 
wards them by a well- written and pathetic pi 2 which he de- 
fired might be communicated to them at à fit time, as the laſt 


advice of their father. While he was in the Tower, he wrote, 


in juice of lemon, or otherwiſe, upon ſlips. of paper, as oppor- 
tunity offered; and got theſe conveyed to his lady, by ſuch as 
had permiſſion to ſee him. Theſe notes, or advertiſements, 
' were preſerved by the family as precious relics ;; till, in 1675, 

they were found at the houſe of Charles Cornwallis, eſq. exe- 
cutor to fir Kenelm Digby, by fir Rice Rudd, bart. and Wilkam 
Wogan of Gray's-inn, eſq. They were afterwards annexed to 


the proceedings againſt the traitors, and other pieces 5 
try, 


to the popiſh plot, printed by the orders of ſecretary Coventi 

dated . 12, 1678. In the firſt of theſe papers there is the 
following paragraph: Now for my intention, let me tell you, 
that if T had thought there had been the leaſt ſin in the plot, 


I would not have been of it for all the world; and no other 


cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and life, but zeal to God's 


religion.” Here the reader has ample proof of that infatua- 
tion, which men of real abilities and virtue are and always 


will be ſubject to, when, deſerting the light of their o] reaſon, 
they ſuffer themſelves to be led by blind or knaviſh guides; 
and of that wretched zeal, which, under the notion of ſerving 


God, puſhes men ſo infatuated to the moſt horrid acts of in- 


humanity and cruelty in the deſtruction of his creature. 


DIGBY (fir KexELw), a very famous engliſh philoſopher, 


and eldeſt ſon of fir Everard Digby, was born at Gothurſt in 


Buckinghamſhire, June 11, 1603. At tlie-time of his father's 
death, he was with his mother at Gothurſt, being then in the 
3d year of his age: but he ſeems to have been taken early out 
of her hands, fince it is certain that he renounced the errors of 


popery very young, and was carefully bred up in the proteſtant 


religion, under the direction, as it is ſuppoſed, of archbiſhop 
Laud, then dean of Glouceſter. Some have ſaid, that king 
James reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy; but this is an 


error: for it was decided by law that the king had no right to 

it. About 1618 he was admitted a gentleman-commoner of 

Glouceſter-hall in Oxford; where he ſoon: diſcovered' ſuch 

__ of natural abilities, and ſuch a ſpirit of penetration, 
1 


that his tutor, who was a man of parts and learning, uſed to 


compare him, probably for the univerſality: of his genius, to the 


celebrated Picus de Mirandula. After having continued at Ox. 


ford between two and three years, and having raiſed ſuch er- 


pectations of kimſelf as he afterwards lived to fulfil, he left it 


in order to travel. He made the tour of France, Spain and 


Italy, and returned to England in 1623 in Which year he was 


c 
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intituled, © A conference with a lady about the choice 
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new court as he had done in the old; and was appointed a gen- 


tleman of the-bed-chamber, a ebnunificner of the navy, and * 
ernor of the Trinity-houſe. Some diſputes having ha 


in the Mediterranean with the Venetians, he went as 1 pet] | 
_ thither with 2 ſmall fleet in the ſummer of 1628; and gained 


great honour by his bravery and conduct at Algiers, in de . 
ma Hi li (h ſlaves, and attacking the Venetian fleet in the b 
of oon. In 1632 he had an excellent libra 


28 well as printed books left him by his tutor at Ox 7 do: 
. conſidering how much the MSS. were valued in that univerlity, 


and how ferviceable they might be to the ſtudents there, he moſt 
generouſly beſtowed them the very next year upon the Bodleian 


library. He continued to this time a member of the church 


of England; but going ſome time afterwards into France, he 
began to have religious ſeruples, and at length, in 1636, recon- 
ciled himſelf to the church of Rome. He wrote upon this oc - 


caſion to Laud an apology for his conduct; and the archbiſhop ; 


returned him an anſwer, full of tenderneſs and good advice, 
but, as it ſeems, with very little hopes of regaining him. In 
his letter to the archbiſhop, Aon took great pains to convince him, 
that he had done nothing in this affair precipitately; or without 
due conſideration z and bo was deſirous that the public ſnould 

entertain the fame W te of him. As nothing alſo has been 
more common, than for perſons who have changed their ſyſterty- 
of religion, to vindicate their conduct by ſetting forth their mo- 
tives z ſo with this view he publiſhed at Paris, i in 1638, a 4 

reli- 


gion.“ It was reprinted at London in 1654, and is written ina 


s were p ubliſhed at London in 1651. r 122 
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Aſter a Llesg ſtay in France, where he was” 


the queen to engage the papiſts to a liberub/ 
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A cted in this matter; which he opened to them very clearly, 
_ without; having the leaſt recourſe to ſubterfuges or evaſions. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, being at London, he 


was by the parliament committed priſoner to Wincheſter : houſe; 


but at length, in 1643, ſet at liberty, her majeſty the queen 
dowager of Franee having vouchſafed to Write a letter, with her 
own hand, in his favour. His liberty was granted upon certain 
terms; and a very reſpect ful letter written in anſwer to that of 
the queen. Hearne has preſerved a copy of the letter, directed 
to the queen regent of France, in the language of that country ;. 
of which the following is a tranſlation: Madam, the two: 
houſes of parliament having been informed by the ſieur de 
Gxeſſy, of the deſire your majeſty has, that we ſhould ſet at li- 
'berty fir Kenelm Digby z we are commanded to make known 
to your majeſty, that although the religion, the paſt behaviour, 
and the abilities of this gentleman, might give ſome umbrage of 
his praQtifing to the prejudice of the conſtitutions of this realm; 


nevertheleſs, having fo great a regard to the recommendation of 


your majeſty, they have ordered him to be diſcharged, and have 
authorized us farther to aſſure your majeſty, of their being al- 
ways ready to teſtify to you their reſpects upon every oecaſion, 
as well as to advance whatever may regard the good corre- 
ſpondence between the two ſtates. We remain your majeſtys 
moſt humble ſervants, & c. In regard to the terms upon which 
this gentleman was ſet at liberty, they will ſufficiently appear 
from the following paper, entirely written, as well as ſubſcribed , 


by his own hand: Whereas, upon the mediation of her majeſty . 


the queen of France, it hath pleaſed both houſes of parliament... 
to permit me to go into that kingdom; in humble acknowledge- 


ment of their favour therein, and to preſerve and confirm a good 


opinion of my zeal and honeſt intentions to the honour- and 


ſervice of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a chriſtian, _ 
and the word of a gentleman, proteſt and promiſe, that I will 


neither directly. nor indireRly.. negotiate, promote, conſent. 


unto or conceal, any practice or deſign prejudicial. to the honour. 


or ſafety of the parliament. And, in witneſs of my reality 

herein, I have hereunto ſubſcribed my name, this 3d day | of 5 
Auguſt, 1643, Kenelm Digby.” However, before he quitted 
the kingdom, be was ſummoned by a committee of the houſe 


of commons, in order to give an account of any tranſactions he 


| bans 4 know of between archbiſhop Laud and the court of Rome; 
nd particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed to be made to that pre- 
late from . thence of a cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm aſſured the 


* 


committee, that he knew nothing of any ſuch tranſactions ; and 


chat, in hin judgement, the archbiſhop was what he ſeemed to be, 


very nere and learned proteſtani. Puring his confinement; 


* 
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at Wincheſter- houſe, he was the author of two pieces at the 
leaſt, which were afterwards made public; namely, 1. Obſer- 
vations upon Dr. Brown's Religio Medici, 1643. 2. Obſerva- 
tions on the 22d ſtanza in the ba canto of the 2d book of Spen- 
ſer's Fairy Queen, 1644. | VELA ITE 

His appearance in France was highly agreeable to many of 
the learned in that kingdom; who had. a great opinion of his 
abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom of his 
converſation.” It was probably about this time that, having 
read the writings of Deſcartes, he reſolved to go to Holland on 
purpoſe to ſee him. He did ſo, and found him in his retirement 
at Egmond. There, after converſing with him upon philoſo- 
phical ſubjects ſome time, without making himſelf known, Deſ- 
cartes, who had read ſome of his works, told him, that © he did 
not doubt but he was the famous fir Kenelm Digby!” © And 
if you, fir,” replied the knight, were not the illuſtrious M. Deſ- 
cartes, ſhould not have come here on purpoſe to ſee you.” 
Deſmaizeaux, who has preſerved this anecdote in his life of St. 
Evremond, tells us alſo of a converſation which then followed 
between theſe great men, about lengthening out life to the pe- 
riod of the patriarchs. Deſcartes affured fir Kenelm, that he' 
had long been projecting a ſcheme for that purpoſe; and a' 
very notable one undoubtedly it would have been, if that philo- 
fopher had but lived; but he had the misfortune to die, juſt be- 
fore he could bring it to bear. He is alſo ſaid to have had many 
conferences afterwards with Deſcartes at Paris, where he ſpent- 
the beſt part of the enſuing winter, and employed himſelf. in 
digeſting that philoſophy, which he had been long meditating z 
and which he publiſhed in his own language, but with a licence 
or privilege from the french king, the year following. Their: 


titles are, I. A treatiſe of the nature of bodies. 2. A treatiſe. 


declaring the operations and nature of man's. ſoul, out of which 
the immortality of reaſonable ſouls is evinced. Both printed at 
Paris in 1644, and often reprinted at London. He publiſhed. 
alſo, 3. Inſtitutionum peripateticarum libri quinque, cum appen- 
dice theologica de origine mundi, Paris, 1651: which piece, 
joined to the two former, tranſlated into latin by J. L. together 
with a preface in the ſame language by Thomas Albius, chat is, 
Thomas White, was printed at London in 4to, 1669. . 
After the king's affairs were totally ruined, ſir Kenelm found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of returning into England, in order to 
compound for his eſtate. The parliament however, for reaſons 
which will preſently appear, did not judge it proper that he 
ſnould remain here; and therefore not only ordered him to 
withdraw, but voted, that if he ſhould afterwards at any time 
return, without leave of the houſe firſt obtained, he ſhould loſo 
both life and eſtate. Upon this he went again to France, where 

Vol.. V. E N he 


ai 


of England, to whom he had been for ſome time chancellor. 
He was ſent by her not long after into Italy, and at firſt well re- 
ceived by Innocent X. but Wood ſays, behaved to the pope ſo 


haughtily, that he quickly loſt his 825 opinion; and adds far- 


ther, that there was a ſuſpicion of his being no faithful teward 
af the contributions raiſed in that part of the world for the 
aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed catholics in England. After Crom- 
well had aſſumed the ſupreme power, fir Kenelm, who had then 
nothing to fear from the parliament, ventured to return home, 


and continued here a great part of 1655; when it has gene- 


of reconciling the papiſts to the protector. „„ 
- After ſome ſtay at Paris, he ſpent the ſummer of 1656 at 


rally been ſuppoſed, that he was embarked in the great defign 


Toulouſe; where he converſed with ſeveral learned and ingeni- 


ous men, to whom he communicated, not only mathematical, 
Phyſical, and philoſophical diſcoveries of his own, but alſo any 
matters of this nature he received from his friends in different 
parts of Europe. Among theſe was a relation he had obtained 
of 2 city in Barbary under the king of Tripoli, which was ſaid to 
he turned into ſtone in a very few hours, by a pexrifying vapour 
aut of the earth; that is, men, beaſts, trees, houſes, utenſils, and 
the like, remaining all in the ſame poſture, as children at their 
mothers 3 &c. oo had this A from _ an 

hſhman reſiding in Florence as library-keeper to the d 
ror of Tuſcany ; and Fitton from the 1 who 22 
tle before had written to the paſha of Tripoli to know the truth. 
_ Sir Kenelm ſent it to a friend in England; and it was at length 
inſerted in the Mercurius Politicus. This drew. a very ſevere 
cenfure upon our author from the famous Henry Stubbes, who 
called him on that account, The Pliny of his age for lying.” 
However, we may ſay in his vindication, that accounts have been 
given of ſuch a city by modern writers; and that theſe ac- 
counts are in ſome meaſure confirmed by a paper, delivered to 
Richard Waller, efq. F.R.S. by Mr. Baker, who was the eng- 
ſh conſul at Tripoli, Nov. 12, 1713. This paper is to be found 
in the © Philoſophical obſervations and experiments of Dr. 
Robert Hooke,” publiſhed by W. Derham in 1720, 8v0;z and 
it begins thus: About 40 days journey S. E. from Tripoli, 
and about ſeven days from the neareſt ſea-coaſt, there is a place 


aalled Qugila, in which there are ſound the bodieswf men, wo- 


men, and children, beaſts and plants, all petrified of hard ſtone 
Hke marble.” And we are afterwards told, in the courſe of the 
relation, that « che figure of a man petrified was conveyed to 
Leghorn, and from thence to England; and that it was carried 
to ſecretary 'Thurloe,” _ 4 I Die” Fa 

In 1657 we find him at Montpelier ; whither he went, partly 
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tor the fal of his health; which began to be impaired by ſevere 


fits of the ſtone, and partly for the ſake of enjoying the learned 


ſociety of ſeveral ingenious perſons, who had formed themſelves | 


into a kind of academy there. To theſe he read, in french, his 


'« Diſcourſe: of the cure of wounds by the powder of ſympathy.” 
It was tranſlated into engliſh, and printed at London; and af- 


terwards into latin, and reprinted in 1669, with * The treatiſe 
of bodies, &c As to the philoſophical arguments in this 
work, and the manner in which the author accounts for the 


thoſe" days; and will be allow. | 
not very convincing, even in theſe. He Tpent the year 1658, 


and part of 1659, in the lower womans binge then returned 


to Paris, where we find him in 1660. He returned the year 
following to England, and was very well regcived at court; al- 


though the miniſters were far from being ignorant of the irre- 
gularity of his conduct, and the attention he paid to Cromwell 
while the king was in exile. It does not appear however that 


7 


any other favour was ſhewn him, than ſeemed to be due to a 


man of letters. In the firſt ſettlement of the Royal Society, we 
find him appointed one of the council, by the title of fir Kenelm 
Digby, knight, chancellor to our dear mother queen Mary. Ag 
long as his health permitted, he attended the meetings of this ſo- 
ciety; and affiſted in the improvements that were then made in 


natural knowledge. One of his diſcourſes, “Concerning the 


vegetation of plants, was printed in 1661; and it is the only 
genuine work of our author of which we have not ſpoken. 
For though the reader may find in Wood, and other authors 
ſeveral pieces attributed to him; yet theſe were publiſhed af. 
ter his deceaſe by one Hartman, who was bis operator, and who 


put his name in the ticle-page, with a view of recommending 


compoſitions very unworthy of him to the public. It may be 


proper to obſerve in this place, that he tranſlated from the latin 


of Albertus Magnus, a piece, intituled, © A treatiſe of adhering 
to God,“ which was printed at London in 1654; and that 


had formed a deſign of collecting and publiſhing the works of 


wh. Bacon. - | . | 5 
e ſpent the remainder of his days at bis houſe in Covent - 


garden, where he was much viſited by the lovers of philoſophi- | 


cal and mathematical learning; ſo that, according to a cuſtom 
which then prevailed much in France, he had a kind of academy, 
or „ his own dwelling. In 1665 his old dif- 
very low; which made him deſirous, as it is faid, of going to 
France. This however he did not live to accompliſn, but Lied 


on birth-day, June 11, Fern and was interred in a 
Chriſt-church within Newgate,” 
. London. 


vault built at his own —— 
8 aged | 4 


— * 


ſtone increaſed upon him much, and brought him 
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London. Wood tells us, that “ his perſon was handſome and 
gigantic, and nothing was wanting to make him a complete ca- 
valier. He had,” ſays he, * ſo graceful an elocution and noble 
addreſs, that, had he been dropped out of the clouds into any 


part of the world, he would have made himſelf reſpeQed ; but 


the jeſuits, who cared not for him, ſpoke ſpitefully, and ſaid it 


was true, but then he muſt not ſtay: there above fix . 


He had a great faculty, which proceeded from abundance 
wit and invention, of propoſing and reporting matters to the 
. yirtuoſi, eſpecially to the philoſophical aſſembly at Montpelier, 
and to the Royal Society at home, &c.“ His library, which 
was juſtly eſteemed a moſt valuable collection, had been tranſ- 
ported into France at the firſt breaking out of the troubles, and 
improved there at a very conſiderable expence; but, as he was 
no ſubject of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, it became, according 
to that branch of the prerogative, which the French ſtyle Droit 
d Aubain, the property of the crown upon his deceaſe. He left 
an only ſon, John Digby, eſq. who ſucceeded to the family eſtate. 
He had an elder ſon, Kenelm Digby, eſq. of great abilities and 
virtues; but this gentleman' appearing. in arms for Charles I. 
after that monarch was utterly incapable of making the leaſt re- 


July 7, 1648. 


ſiſtance, was ſlain at the battle of St. Neot's in Huntingdonſhire, 
_ © DIGBY (lord Gronck), an engliſh nobleman of great parts, 


was ſon of John Digby, earl of Briſtol, and born at Madrid in 
October 1612. In 1626 he was entered of Magdalen college 
in Oxford; where he lived in great familiarity with the well- 
known Peter Heylin, and gave manifeſt proofs of thoſe: great 
endowments, for which he was afterwards ſo diſtinguiſhed. In 
1636 he was created M. A. there, juſt after Charles I. had left 
Oxford; where he had been ſplendidly entertained by the uni- 


verſity, and particularly at St. John's college, by Dr. Laud, after- 


wards archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the beginning of the long 
parliament, he was diſaffected tea the court, and appointed one 
of the committee to prepare a charge againſt the earl of Straf- 
«not only,” as he ſaid, © becauſe he was unfatisfied in the mat- 
ter of law, but for that he was more unſarisfied in the matter of 
fact.“ From that time he became a declared enemy to the par- 
liament, and ſhewed his diſlike of their proceedings in a warm 
ſpeech againſt them, which he made at the paſſing of the bill of 
attainder againſt the ſaid earl, in April 1641. This fpeech was 
condemned to be burnt, and himſelf, in June following, expelled 
the houſe of commons. Jan. 1642 he went on a meflage from 
his 1 to Kingſton upon Thames, to certain gentlemen 
there, with a coach and fix horſes. This they improved into a 


* 


warlike appearance; and accordingly he was accuſed of high. 
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ford, in 1640; but afterwards would nottonſent to the bill, 
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treaſon in parliament, upon pretence of his levying war at 


Kingſton upon Thames. Clarendon mentions this ſevere * 
rolecution of a young nobleman of admirable parts and eminent 
opes, in ſo implacable a manner, as a moſt inent inſtance ' 

of the tyranny and injuſtice of thoſe times.” Finding what um- 

brage he had given to the parliament, and how odious they had 
made him to the people, ke obtained leave, and a licence from 
his majeſty, to tranſport himſelf into Holland; whence he 
wrote ſeveral letters to his friends, and one to the queen, which 
was carried by a perfidious eonſidant to the e and 
opened. In a ſecret expedition afterwards to the king, he was 
taken by one of the parliament's ſhips, and carried to Hull; 

but being in ſuch a diſguiſe that not his neareſt relation could 
have known him, he brought himſelf off very dextrouſly by his 

artful management of the governor fir John Hotham. In 1643 

he was made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to the king, and 

high ſteward of the univerfity of Oxford, in the room of Wil- 
liam lord Say. In the latter end of 1645 he went into Ireland, 


and expoſed himſelf to great hazards of his life, for the ſervice 


of the king: from thence he paſſed over to Jerſey, where the 
prince of Wales was, and after that into France, in order to 
tranſat ſome important matters with the queen and cardinal” 
Mazarin. Upon the death of the king, he was exempted from 
pardon by the parliament, and obliged to live in exile, till the 


reſtoration of Charles II. when he was reſtored to all he had 


loſt, and made knight of the Garter. He became very active 
in public affairs, ſpoke frequently in parliament, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by. his enmity to Clarendon while chancellor. 
He died at Chelſea, March 20, 1676, after ſucceeding his father 
as earl of Briſtol. Many of his ſpeeches and letters are ſtill 
extant, to be found in our hiſtorical collections. There are 
alſo letters of his to-his couſin fir Kenelm Digby againſt popery, 
mentioned in the preceding article; yet afterwards he became 
2 papiſt himſelf ;/ which, with ſeveral other inconſiſtencies in 
his character, occaſioned a late writer to deſcribe him in the 
following ſevere terms: He was,” ſays he, © a ſingular per- 
ſon, whoſe life was one contradiction. He wrote againſt popery, 
and embraced it: he was a zealous oppoſer of the court, and a 
ſacrifice for it: was conſcientiouſly converted in the midſt of 
kis | pats a of lord Strafford, and was moſt unconfcien- 
tiouſly a proſecutor of lord Clarendon. With great parts he al- 
ways hurt himſelf and his friends: with romantic ee, he 
was always an unſucceſsful commander. He ſpoke for the teſt- 
act, though a roman catholic, and addicted himſelf to aſtrology, 
on the birth-day of true philoſoph½. 
DIGBY 9541 earl of Briſtol, and father of the lord George 
Digby, was by no means an 0 though 


* 
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by the circumſtances of his times from making ſo great.» figurs 


* 


as his ſon. He was deſcended from an ancient family at Colefſ- 


hill in Warwickſhire, and born in 1580. He was entered a com- 
moner of Magdalen college, Oxford, in 1595 z and, the y 
| following, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet by a copy of ve 
made upon the death of fir Henry Unton of Wadley in Berks. 
Afterwards he travelled into France and Italy, and returned 
from thence perfectly accompliſhed : ſo that, ſoon falling under 
the notice of. king James, he was admitted gentleman of the 


* 


privy- chamber, and one of his majeſty's carvers, in 1605. Fe. 


oy 


ruary following he received the honour of knighthood ; ahd, in 
April 1611, was ſent ambaſſador into Spain, as he was after- 
wards again in 1614. April 1616 he was admitted one of the 
king's privy council, and vice-chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſhold ; and in 1618 was advanced to the dignity of a baron, 
by the title of the lord Digby of Sherbourne in Dorſetſhire, 
In 1620 he was ſent ambaflador to the archduke Albert, and 
the year ſollowing to Ferdinand the emperor ;.as alſo to the duke 
of Bavaria. In 1622 he was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary 
to Spain, concerning the marriage between pririce Charles and 
Maria daughter of Philip III. and the ſame year was created 
earl of Briſtol. Being attacked, after his return to England, 
by that overbearing man the duke of Buckingham, he repelled 
and worſted him; and ſhone greatly among the diſcontented in 
parliament, But the violences of that aſſembly ſoon diſguſting 
him, he left them, and became a zealous adherent to the king 
and his cauſe; for which at length he ſuffered exile, and the 
loſs of his eſtate. He died at Paris, Jan. 21, 1633. 
He was the author of ſeveral works. Befides the yerſes 
above mentioned, he compoſed other poems; one of which, an 
air for three voices, was ſet by H. Lawes, and publiſhed ip his 
* Airs and Dialogues,” at London in 1653. Beſides his tracts 
and ſpeeches on the politics of the times, e in the earlier 
part of his life, the author of a work of a very different nature, 
_ namely, a tranſlation of Peter du Moulin's book, intituled, * A 
defence of the catholic faith, contained in the book of king 
James againſt the. anſwer of N. Coeffeteau, &c. 1610.“ He 
probably undertook this laborious and, as one ſhould think, diſ- 
agreeaÞ;:. taſk, at the requeſt of that pedantic and theological 
monarch; at leaſt, with a view of infinuating himſelf into his 
| favour. The dedication, however, to the king is not in his 
own, but in the name of J. Sandford, his chaplain. 
DIGGES (Lepnarp), an engliſh gentleman famous for his 
mathematical learning, was deſcended from an ancient family, 
and born at Digges-court in the pariſh of Barham in Kent; 
þut we know not in what year. He was ſent to Univerſity col- 
lege in Oxford, where he laid 2 good foundation of learning j 
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and retiring from thence without a degree, proſecuted his ſtu- 
dies, and ny tra the following — 4 — „ I. Tectoni- 
cum { briefly ſhewing the exact meaſuring, and ſpeedy reckon- 
ing of all manner of lands, ſquares, timber, ſtones, ſtecples, & 
1556, qto. augmented and publiſhed again by his fon Thomas 
Digges, 1592, 4to; and reprinted there in 1647, to. 2. A- 
eometrical practical treatiſe, named Pantometria, in three 
books. This he left in MS. but, after his death, his ſon ſu 
plied ſuch parts of it as were obſcure and imperfect, and pub- 
liſhed it in 1591, folio z ſubjoining, A difcourſe geometrſtal 
of the five regular and platonical bodies, containing ſundry the- 
oretical and practical propoſitions, ariſing by mutual conference 
of theſe ſolids, inſcription, circumſcription, and transformation.” 
3. Prognoſtication everlaſting of right good effect: or, choice 
rules to judge the e the ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. 
15557 1 $50, and 1 $64, 4to, corrected and augmented by his 
ſon, with divers general tables, and many compendious rules; 
1592, 4to. He died about 1574. 54] 55 
DIGGES (Trom4ss), only. fon of Leonard Digges, after a 
liberal education, went and ſtudied for ſome time at Oxford; 
and by the improvements he made there, and the inſtructions 
of his learned father, became one of the greateſt mathemati- 
eians of his age. When queen Elizabeth ſent ſome forces to 
aſſiſt the oppreſſed inhabitants of the Netherlands, Digges was 
' appointed muſter-maiter-general of them; by which he had an 
opportunity of becoming ſkilled in military affairs. Befides the 
reviſing, correc and enlarging ſome pieces of his father s 
already mentioned, he wrote and publiſhed the following learned 
works himſelf: namely, 1. Alz five ſcale mathematicz : or 
mathematical wings or ladders, 1573, qto. This book contains 
ſeveral demonſtrations for finding the parallaxes of any comet, 
or other celeſtial body; with a correction of the errors in the 
uſe of the radius aftronomicus. 2. An arithmetical ge 
treatiſe, containing fo much of arithmetic as is neceſſary 
wards military diſcipline, 1579, 4to. 3. A geometrical treatiſe, 
named Stratioticos, requiſite for the perfection of ſoldiers, 1579, 
4to. This was begun by his father, but finiſhed by himſelf. 
They were both reprinted together in 1590, with ſeveral 
amendments and additions, under this title: An arithmetical 
warlike treatiſe, named Stratioticos, compendiouſly . teaching 
the ſcience of numbers, as well in fractions as integers, and fo 
much of the rules and equations algebraical; and art of num- 
ders coffical, as are requiſite for the profeſſion of a fouldier. 
Together with the moderne militaire diſcipline, offices, lawes, 
and orders in every well-governed campe and armie, inviolably 
to be obſerved.” At the end of this work there are two pieces; 
the firſt} jntituled; A ies” IN . | 


Ul 


of the earle of Leyceſter, for the reliefe of the towne. of gluee 
from his arrival at Vliſhing, about the end of June 1587, untill . 


the ſurrendrie thereof 26 Julit next enſuing. Whereby it ſhall. 
plainlie appear, his excellencie was not in anie fault for the loſſe 
of that towne; the ſecond, A briefe diſcourſe what orders 
| were beſt for repulſing of foraine forces, if at any time 4 
ſmould invade us by ſea in Kent, or elſewhere.” 4. A perſect 
deſcription of the celeſtial orbs, according to the moſt ancient 
doEtrine of the pythagoreans, &c. This was placed at the end 
of his father's © Prognoſtication. everlaſting, & c.“ printed in 
1592, 4to. 5. A humble motive for aſſociation to maintain the 
religion eſtabliſhed, 1601, 8vo. To which is added, his © Let- 


ter to the ſame purpoſe to the archbiſhops and biſhops of Eng- 


land.” 6. England's defence: or, a treatiſe concerning invaſion. 

This is 2 tract of the ſame nature with that printed at the end 

of his Stratioticos, and called, © A briefe diſcourſe, &c.” It 
was written in 1599, but not publiſhed till 1686. 7. A letter 
printed before Dr. En Dee's parallaticæ commentationis praxe- 
oſque nucleus quidam, 1573, 4to. \ Beſides theſe and his Nova 

corpora he had by him ſeveral mathematical treatiſes ready for 

the preſs; which, by reaſon of lawſuits and other avocations, he 

was hindered from publiſhing. He died in 1595, but we know 

not at what age. He married, and had ſons and daughters; 
of whom more will be ſaid in the next article. „ 


DIGGES (Sir Dp), eldeſt ſon of Thomas Digges juſt 
mentioned, was born in 1583; and entered a gentleman-com- 
moner of Univerſity college in Oxford, 1598. Having taken 


the degree of B. A. in 1601, he went and ſtudied for ſome time 


at the inns of court; and then travelled beyond ſea, having be- 
fore received the honour of knighthood. After ſeeing and ob- 
ſerving much, he returned home, and led a retired life, till 
1618; when he was ſent by James I. ambaſſador to the tzar, or 
emperor of Ruſſia. Two years after he was commiſſioned with 
fir Maurice Abbot to.go to Holland, in order to obtain the re- 
ſtitution of geods taken by the Dutch from ſome Engliſhmen 
in the Eaſt-Indies. He was a member of the third parliament 
of James I. which met at Weſtminſter Jan. 30, 16213 and was 
ſo little compliant with the court meaſures, as to be ranked 
among thoſe whom the king called ill-tempered ſpirits. He 
was likewiſe a member of the firſt parliament of Charles I. in 
1626; and not only joined with thoſe eminent patriots, Who 
were for bringing Villers duke of Buckingham to an account, 
but was indeed one of the chief managers in that affair, and ſo 
very active, that he was committed to the Tower, though 
foon releaſed... He was again member of the third parliament 
of Charles I. in 1628, being one of the knights of the ſhire for 
Kent; but ſeemed: to be more moderate in his oppoſition to the 
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court, than he was in the two laſt, and voted for the diſpatch of 
the ſubſidies. | Nevertheleſs, when any attempts were made up- 
on the liberties of his country, or the conſtitution of parliament, 
his ſpirits were rouſed, and he openly exerted them. Thus, 
when. fir John Finch, ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, inter- 
rupted fir John Elliot in the houſe, ſaying, © There is a com- 
mand laid upon me, that I muſt command you not to proceed,” 
fir Dudley Digges vented his uneaſineſs in theſe words: Iam 
as much grieved as ever. Muſt we not proceed? Let us fit in 
flence: we are miſerable :: we know not what to do.” This 
was on June 5, 1628; but on April 14 he had opened the 
grand conference between the commons and lords, © concerning 


the liberty of the perſon of every freeman,” with a ſpeech, in 


which he made many excellent obſervations, tending to eſtabliſh 
the liberties. of the ſubjet. In ſhort, he was a man of ſuch 
conſequence, that the court thought it worth their while to gain 
him over; and accordingly they tempted him with the advan- 
tageous and honourable office of maſter of the Rolls, of which 
he had a reverſionary grant Nov. 29, 1630, and became poſſeſſed 
of it April 20, 1636, upon the death of fir Julius Cæſar. But 
he did not enjoy it quite three years; for he died March 8, 
1639, and his death was reckoned among the public calamities 
of choſ time.. % 6 
He was a worthy good man, and, as a certain writer ſays, * a 
great aſſertor of his country's liberty in the worſt of times, when 
the fluices of prerogative were opened, and the banks of the 
law were almoſt overwhelmed with the inundations of it; but 
what has occaſioned us to take particular notice of him, is, that 
he was the author of ſeveral performances in the literary way. 


He publiſhed, 1. A defence of trade: in a letter to fir Thomas 


Smith, knt. governor of the Eaſt-India company, 1615, 4to. 
After his death, there was printed under his name, 2. A diſ- 
courſe concerning the rights and privileges of the ſubject, in a 


conference deſired by the lords, and had by a committee of both 


houſes, April 3, 1628, 1642, 4to. At this conference it was, 
that ſir Dudley made the ſpeech above mentioned; and we take 
this diſcourſe to have been the ſame with that ſpeech. 3. He 
made ſeveral ſpeeches upon other occaſions, inſerted in Ruſh 
worth's collections and Ephemeris parliamentaria. 4. He col- 
lected the letters that paſſed between the lord Burleigh, ſir 
Francis Walſingham, and others, about the intended marriages 
of queen Elizaberh with the duke of Anjou in 1570, and with 
the duke of Alengon in 1581. They were publiſhed in 1655, 
nay the title ; *The complete ambaſſador, &c.“ 1655, 
%%% od DO LO OLE Op 
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8 DIELENIUS. 
who were both learned men and authors. His brother Thomas 
was educated in Univerſity college, Oxford, took the degree of 
B. A. in 1606, removed to London; and then, travelling beyond 
ſea, ſtudied in foreign univerſities: from whence returning a good 
ſcholar, and an accomplifhed perſon, he was created M. A- in 
1626. He tranſlated from ſpaniſh into engliſh © Gerardo the 
unfortunate Spaniard, 1622,” gto.. written by Gongalo de Ceſ- 
des: and, from latin into engliſh verſe, © Claudian's rape of 
Toſerpine, 1617,” 4to. He died in 1635, being accounted a 
good poet and orator ; and a great maſter-of the engliſh, french, 
and ſpaniſh languages. ns | ; 
His ſon Dudley, who was his third ſon, was alfo of Univer- 
fity college, Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. in 
7632; and the year after was elected a fellow of All-Souls-col- 
lege. He took a maſter's degree in 1635; and became a oy 
t and linguiſt, and a general ſcholar. He died in 16433 
Loving diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by the two following produc- 
tions: I. An anſwer to a printed book intituled, Obſervations 
upon ſome of his majeſty's late anſwers and expreſſes, Oxon. 
1642. 2. The unlawfulneſs of ſubjects taking up arms againſt 
their fovereign in what cafe ſoever, with anſwers to all objee- 
tions, Lond. 1643, 40. 8 | * 
DILLENIUS (JohN Jau Es), an eminent botaniſt, who ſet- 
tled in England, was born at Darmſtadt, in Germany, in the year 
1681. He was early intended for the ſtudy of phyfic, and had the 
ary.” part of his education at the univerſity of Gieſſen, a 
city of upper Heſſe. Of all the parts of ſcience connected with 
the medical profeſſion, he was moſt attached to the cultivation 
of botany; by which he ſoen obtained ſo much reputation, that, 
early in life, he was choſen a member of the Academia Curio- 
ſarum Germaniæ. How well he deferved this honour, was 
apparent in his papers publiſhed in the Miſcellanea Curiofa. 
The firſt of his communications that we are acquainted with, 
and which could not have been written later than the year 1715; 
was a diflertation concerning the plants of America that are na- 
turalized in Europe. The ſubject is curious, and is ſtill capa- 
ble of much farther illuſtration. A diligent inquiry into jt 
would unqueſtionably prove that a far greater ber of plants 
than is uſually imagined, and which are now thought to be in- 
digenous in Europe, were of foreign origin. Beſides the moſt 
obvious increaſe of them, owing to their paſſage from the garden 
to the dunghill, and thence to the field, they have been augmented 
in conſequence of various other cauſes. No ſmall number of them 
have been introduced and diſperſed by the importation of grain, 
the package of merchandiſe, and the clearing out of ſhips. 
The engliſh Flora of this kind, in its preſent ſtate, cannot, per- 
haps, contain” fewer than 'fixty acknowledged ſpecies; and a 
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critical examination would probably add greatly to the cata». * 
 logue. Another paper of Dillenius's, publiſhed in the Miſcel- 


lanea Curioſa, was a critical diſſertation on the coffee of the 
an coffee, or ſuch as may be prepared 
from grain or pulſe. this diſſertation he gives the reſult of 
his own preparations made with peaſe, beans, and kidney-beans 3 
but ſays, that from rye is produced what comes the neareſt to true _ 


| coffee. In another paper he relates the experiment which he 


made concerning ſome opium which he had prepared himſelf. 


from the poppy of european growth. In the ſame collection 


he ſhews himſelf as a zoologiſt, in a paper on leeches, and in a 
deſcription of two ſpecies of the Papilio genus. In 1719 Dilleniùs 
excited the notice of naturaliſts by the publication of his cata- 
logue of plants growing in the neighbourhood of Gieſſen. No- 
thing can more ſtrongly diſplay the early ſkill and indefatigable 
induſtry of Dillenius, 2.2 his being able to produce ſo great a 
number of plants in ſo ſmall a tract. He enumerates not 
fewer than 980 ſpecies of what were then called the more per- 
fe plants; that is, excluſively of the muſhroom claſs, and all 


tlie moſſes, By the merit of this performance, the character 
of Dillenius, as a truly ſcientific botaniſt, was fixed; and 


henceforward he attracted the notice of all the eminent proſeſ- 
ſors and admirers of the ſcience. To this ſcience no one was 


more ardently devoted at that time in England, than William 


Sherard, eſq. who had been britiſh conſul at Smyrna, from 
which place he had returned to his own country, in 1718; and 
who, ſoon after, had the honorary degree of LL. D. conferred 
on him by the univerſity of Oxford. Being particularly ena- 
moured with Dillenius's diſcoveries in the cryptogamia claſs, 
he entered into a-correſpondence with him, which ripened into 


⁊à cloſe friendſhip. In the year 1721, Dr. Sherard, in the pur- 
+ ſuit of his botanical reſearches, made the tour of Holland, 


France, and Italy, much to the advantage of the ſcience ; but 


what in an eſpecial manner rendered his travels of conſequence ' 


to the ſtudy of nature in our own country, was, that on his re- 
turn, he brought Dillenius with him to England. It was in the 
month of Auguſt, in. the ſame year, that this event took place. 
Dillenius had not long reſided in England before he undertook 
a work that was much defired, which was a new edition of the 
Synopſis ſtirpium Britannicarum of Ray, which was become 
ſcarce. This edition of the Synopſis ſeems to have been the 


moſt popular of all his publications. 


During the former years of Dillenius in England, his time 
appears to have been divided between the country refidence of 
Mr. James Sherard, at Eltham in Kent; the conſuls houſe in 
town; and his own lodgings, which, in 1728, were in Earking- 
alley. At the latter end of 1727 Dilleniug was ſo doubrtul 
N 55 : ; concerning 
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cCeoneerning what might be the ſtate of his future eircumſtances, 


that he entertained a deſign of reſiding in Yorkſhire. This 
ſcheme did not take effect; and on Aug. 12, 1728, Dr. Wil- 
liam Sherard died, and, by his will, gave 3oool. to provide a 
ſalary for a profeſſor of botany at Oxford, on condition that 
Dillenius ſhould be choſen the felt profeſſor; and he bequeathed. 
to the eſtabliſhment his botanical library, his herbarium and his 
pinax. The univerſity of Oxford having waved the right of no- 
mination, in conſequence of Dr. Sherard's benefaction, Dille- 
nius now arrived at that ſituation which had probably been the 
chief object of his wiſhes ; the aſylum againſt future diſappoint- 
ments, and the field of all that gratification which his tafte and 
purſuits prompted him to defire, and qualified him to enjoy. 
He was placed likewife in the fociety of the learned, and at the 
fountain of every information which the ſtores of both ancient 
and modern erudition could difplay to an inquiſitive . mind. 
One of the principal employments of Dr. William Sherard was 
the carrying on a pinax, or collection of all the names which 
Had been given by botanical writers to each plant. After the 
death of Sherard, our profeſſor zealouſly fulfilled the will of his 


benefactor, in the care he took of his collection, which he great- 


ly augmented. But he was not a little chagrined at the want 


of books, and the means of purchaſing them. Another under- 


taking in which our author was engaged, was the Hortus Eltha- 
menſis. In this elegant and elaborate work, of which Linnæus 
fays, « Eſt opus botanicum quo abſolutius mundus non vidrt, 
417 plants are deſcribed and figured with the moſt circumſtan- 
tial accuracy. They are all drawn and etched by Dillenius's 
ewn hand, and conſiſt principally of ſuch exotics as were then 
rate, or had but lately been introduced into England. The 
fale of this work did not by any means correſpond with its me- 
rit. So limited was the attention at that time paid to botani- 
cal objects, that the Hortus Elthamenſis found but few pur- 
chaſers. Dillenius cut up a conſiderable number of copies, as 
papers to hold his Hortus Siccus; and in deſpair of ſelling the 
remainder, through the recommendation of his friend Grono- 
vius, diſpoſed of them, together with the plates, to a dutch 
bookſeller, who broke; ſo that our author loſt the whole of the 
little profit he had expected to derive from the ſale. April 3, 
1735, he was admitted to the degree of M. D. in the univerſity 
of Oxford. Hie former degree af the ſame kind had probably 
been taken at Gieſſen. In the ſummer of 1736 he had the ho= 
nour of a viſit at Oxford from the celebrated Linſæus, who re- 
turned with the higheſt opinion of his merit ; and from this pe- 
riod a correſpondence was carried on between them. After the 
ublication of the Hortus Elthamenſis, Dillenius purſued his 
ic Hiſtory of Moſſes, with great application; in the proſecus 
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tion of which. he enjoyed every deſirable aſſiſtance. There is 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe that Dillenius intended to have un- 
dertaken the funguſes as well as the moſſes; which deſign he ap- 
ears to have hack in contemplation, not long after his ſettlement 
in this country. Dillenius is ſaid to have been of a corpulent 
habit of body; which circumſtance, united to his cloſe applica- 
tion to ſtudy, might probably contribute to ſhorten | his'days. 
In the laſt week of March 1747, he was ſeized with an apo- 
plexy, and died on the 2d of April, in the.6oth year of his age. 
Concerning Dillenius's domeſtic character, habits, temper, and. 
diſpoſitions, there is but ſlender information. The account of 
his contemporaries. was, that he was moderate, temperate and 
gentle in all his conduct; that he was known to few who did 
not ſeek him; and, as might be expected from the bent of his 
ſtudies and the cloſe application he gave to them, that his habits 
were of the recluſe kind. From the peruſal of ſome of his let- 
ters, it may be collected that he was naturally endowed with a, 
placid diſpoſition, improved by a philoſophical calmneſs of mind, 
which. ſecured him in a conſiderable degree from the effects of 
the evils incident to life. In one of theſe he expreſſes himſelf as 
follows: For my little time, I have met with as many adver- 
ſities and misfortunes, as any body; which, by the help of ex- 
erciſe, amuſement, and reading ſome; of the ſtoic philoſophers, 
I have overcome; and am reſolved that nothing ſhall afflict me 
more. Many things here, as well as at my home, that have 
happened to me, would cut down almoſt any body. But two 
days ago I had a letter, acquainting me with a very near rela- 
tion's death, whom 1 was obliged to aſſiſt with money in his 
calamities, in order to ſet him up again in buſineſs ; and now 
this is all gone, and there is ſomething more for me to pay, 
which is not a little for me; but it does not at all affect me. I 
rather thank God that it is not worſe. . This is only one, and 1 
have had. Harder ſtrokes than this, and there lie ſtill ſome upon 
me.“ His drawings, dried plants, printed books and mann- 
ſcripts, &c. were left by our author to Dr. Seidel, his execu- 
tor; by whom they were ſold to. Dr. Sibthorpe, his ingenious 
and learned laesst in the botanical profeſſorſniꝛ 
DILWORTH (Trnomas), a diligent ſchoolmaſter, many: 
years ſettled in fis known by a uſeful Spelling-Book, 
where, in imitation of his predeceſſors, he has favoured the pub- 
lic with a print of himſelf, He wrote beſides, The young Book- 
keeper's Aſſiſtant, 8 vo. 2. The Schoolmaſter's Aſſiſtant, 12mo, 
and 3. Miſcellaneous Arithmetic, 1 amo. all of them many times 


1 


printed. Died 17899. . . 7 N 

DINARCHUS, a grecian orator, the ſon of Soſtratus, and 
a diſciple of Theophraſtus, earned a great deal of money by | 
compoling harangues, at a time when the city of Athens Was 


without 


2 Pp 
62 
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without orstors. Being accuſed of rece n the 
enemies of the republic, he took to flight, and did not return 
Of 64 harangues which he compoſed, only three hate come 
down to us, in the collection of Stephens, 1575, fol, or in that 
of Venice, 1513, 3 vols. folio. No ny we Tee 
__  DINGLEY (Rovtxr), was ſon of fir John Dingley, knt. by 


* 


= fiſter of Dr. Henry Hammond. He was educated at Magda- 
len college, Oxford; where he was a ſtrict obſerver of all 


church ceremonies. He afterwards became a zealous puritan, 
and was remarkably active in ejecting ſuch as were, by that 
party, ſtyled ignorant and ſcandalous miniſters and ſchool- maſ- 
ters. He was rector of Brighton, in the iſſe of Wight, when 


his kinſman colonel Hammond was governor there. The Ox- 


ford antiquary has given us a catalogue of his works, the moft 
extraordinary of which is: The deputation of angels, or the 
angel guardian; 1. proved by the divine light of nature, &c. 
2. from many rubs and miſtakes, &c. 3. applied and improved 
Lond. 1654, 8vo. . He died in 1659 at the age of 3. 
DINOCRATES, a celebrated antient architect of Macedo- 
nia, of whom ſeveral extraordinary things are related. Vitru- 
vius tells us, that, when Alexander the Great had conquered alt 
before him, Dinocrates, full of great conceptions, and relying 


for our information, &c. chiefly grounded on Acts ii. 15. 


upon them, went from Macedonia to the army, with a view of 
recommending himſelf to his notice and favour, He carried 


letters recommendatory to the nobles about him, who received 


him very graciouſly, and promiſed to introduce him to the 


But either thinking them flow, or ſuſpecting that they 
had no deſign to do it, he reſolved at length to introduce him- 
felf; and for this purpoſe conceived the following projet. He 
anointed his body all pver with oil, and crowned his temples 


with poplar ; then he flung a lion's ſkin over his left ſhoulder, 


and put a club into his right hand. Thus accoutred, he march- 
ed forth, and appeared in the court, where the king was admi- 
niſtering po The eyes of the people were naturally turn- 
ed upon 

tall, very proportioned, and very handſome : and this moved 
the king to order him forward, and to aſk him, who he was? 
Jam,“ ſays he, Dinocrates the macedonian architect, and 
bring to your majeſty thoughts and deſigns, that are worthy of 
2 greatneſs: for I have laid out the mount Athos into the 


rm of a man, in whoſe left hand I have deſigned the walls of 


2 great city, and all the rivers of the mount to flow into his right, 
and from thence into the ſea.” Alexander ſeemed pleaſed with 


his deſign, but, after ſome little debate about it, declined put- 
Ling it in execution. However, he kept the architect, and took 


o ſtriking a ſpectacle, for ſtriking he was, being very 


* 
2 S . 


him into Egypt, where he employed him in marking ont and 


building the city of Alexandria. Another memorable inſtance 


of Dinocrates's architeQonic {kill is his reſtoring, and buildings 
in a more auguſt and magnificent manner than before, the ce- 
lebrated temple of Diana at Epheſus, after-Heroſtratus, for the 
ſake of immortalizing his name, had deſtroyed it by fire. A 
third inſtance, · more extraordinary and wonderful than either of 
the former, is related by Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory ; who tells 
us, that he had formed a ſcheme, by building the dome of the 
temple of Arſfinoe at Alexandria of loadſtone, to make herimage 
all of iron hang in the middle of it, as if it were in the air. We 
honour the memory of Dinocrates as an architect, and we think 
there is reaſon for it: but we do not believe that he could have 
performed this, any more than we believe that the ſame thing was 
actually done, in regard to the body of Mohammed, after he was 
dead, as ſome have fabulouſly reported. Dinoerates was com- 
manded to do this by Ptolemy Philadelphus in honour of Arſinos, 
who was his ſiſter and wife; but the king's death, and his own, 
hindered him from proceeding far, if at all, in the deſign, 

_  DINOSTRATES, an antient geometer, contemporary with 
Plato, frequented the ſchool of that philoſopher, a ſchool ſa- 
mous for the ſtudy of geometry. He was one of the _m_ 
contributors to its proficiency and its celebrity. He is thou 

to have been the inventor of the quadratrice, ſo-called, becauſe, 


if it could be completely deſcribed, we ſhould have the quadra- - 


ture of the circle. dere e on ow Ho = 
. DINOTH (RicmarD), a proteſtant hiſtorian, born at Cou- 
tances, died about 1580, left a work intituled : De bello civili 
| Gallico, written without partiality, © Oh 

_ DINQOUART (AnTHony Jos RH ToussarnT), canon: of the 
chapter of St. Bennet at Paris, member of the academy of the Ar- 
cades at Rome, born of a reputable family at Amiens, Nov. 17 
1715, died at Paris April 23, 1786. After exereiſing the mi- 
niſterial functions in the place of his nativity, he repaired to the 
capital for engaging in literary purſuits. M. Joly de Fleuri, at 
that, time avocat-general, gave him his eſteem, his confidence 
and his patronage. He was firſt employed on the Journal Cre- 
tien, under the abbe Joannet ; and the zeal with which he at- 
tacked certain authors, and eſpecially M. de Saint-Foix, brought 
him into ſome diſagreeable affairs. He had repreſented this 
latter as an infidel ſeeking every occaſion for mixing peſtilential 
notions in whatever he wrote. Saint-Foix took up the affair 
with warmth, and brought an action againſt both him and abbe: 
Joannet. This little quarrel terminated in a ſort of reparation 
made him by the two journaliſts, in their periodical publication. 
Abbe Dinouart ſoon began to work on his on account: in 


O ober 1960, he ſet up his Ecclefiaftical journal, 3 | 


« 
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He eſtabliſhed a very extenſive correſpondence with the provin- 
cial clergy, 'who conſulted him on the difficulties of their mini- 
ſtration. This correſpondence contributed greatly to the recom- 
mendation of his journal, which contained inſtructions in all 
matters of church diſcipline, morality, and eceleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
The editor indeed made no ſcruple of drawing almoſt all his ma- 


terials from well known books, without altering a word; he in- 


ſerted, for example, in his journal, all the eecleſiaſtical part of 


Hardion's Univerſal Hiſtory: but the country curates, who hac 


neither that book nor many others, were pleaſed to find it in 
the periodical compilation of abbe Dinouart. Other eritics cen- 


fured him for giving an incoherent affortment of articles; for 


| advertifing, for inſtance, in the ſame leaf, Balm of Genevieve, 
and Sermons to be ſold, for the uſe of young orators who, would: 


not take the trouble to compoſe them: but, in ſo doing, the 


abbs Dinouart ſaid he only meant to furniſh them with uſeful 


| helps both for their body and their ſoul. He was naturally of a 


| Kind diſpoſition and a ſenſible heart. The great vivacity of his 


temper, which hurried him ſometimes into tranſient extravagan- 


cies, which he was the firſt to condemn in himſelf, prompted 
alſo his activity to oblige, for which he never let any opportuni- 
ties eſcape him. He wrote: 1. Embryologia ſacra, 12mo. 2. 
The manual for Paſtors, 3 vols. 12mo. 3. The rhetoric of 


© preachers, or, a treatiſe on bodily eloquence, 12mo. the prin- 


cipal merit of which does not conſiſt in its ſtyle. He general 
wrote in a looſe; negligent, and incorrect manner, both in verſe 
and proſe; for he albired to be thought a french and latin poet. 
DIO CASSIUS, an ancient hiſtorian, known alſo by the ſur- 
names of Cocceius or Cocceianus, was born at Nicza, a city of 
Bithynia, and flouriſhed in the third century. His father Apro- 
nianus, a man of conſular dignity, was governor of Dalmatia, 
and ſome time after proconſul of Cilicia, under the emperors 


Trajan and Adrian. Dio was with his father in Ciliciaz and 


from thence went to Rome, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
public pleadings. From the reign of Commodus, he was a fe- 
nator of Rome; was made prætor of the city under Pertinax; 
and raiſed at length to the conſulſhip, which he held twice, and 
exerciſed the ſecond time, jointly with the emperor Alexander 
Severus. He had paſſed through ſeveral great employments under 
the preceding emperors. Macrinus had made him governor of 


Pergamus and Smyrna; he commanded fome time in Africa; 


and afterwards had the adminiſtration of Auſtria and Hungary, 
then called Pannonia, committed to him. He undertook: the 


taſk of writing hiſtory, as he informs us himſelf, becauſe he ' 


was 21moniſhed and commanded to do it by a viſion from hea- 
ven; and he tells us alſo, that he ſpent ten years in collecting 
2 | | ET materials 
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have EP the leaſt: 


— — this building 2 Rowe, 420 — to * 
of Alexander S It was divided into 90 books, or eig 

decades i muny of which are not now extant. The firſt 34 9 
are loſt, with part of the 35th. The 25 following are preſervei 
intire ; but iuſtead of the laſt 20% of which nothiug more than 
fragments remain, we have only the epit epitome; which Xipbilinus, 


a monk of Conſtantinople, has given of them. Photius ob- 


ſerves, that he wrote his roman hiſtory, as others had alſo done, 
not from the foundation of Rome only, but from the deſcent of 
Eneas into Italy; which he continued to the year of Rome 982, 


and of Chriſt 228, when, as we have obſerted, he was conſul 
a ſecond time with the emperor Alexander Severus. What we 
now have of it, beging with the expedition of Lucullus againſt 


Mithridates king of Pontus, about the or Clavdis of. Rome: 684, anc 
2 with the death of che em about the _ 
$CGperthigar welt i5t3 MY 314 4 1 K 4 "oy "54 
Though all that is loſt of this hiſtorian 3 to be derer. 
tedg yet that is moſt ſo, which contains the hiſtory: of the 40 
laſt years; for within this period he was an eye - witneſs of al. 


that; paſſed, and a principal actor in ai'great part. Before the 
reign of Commodus, he could relate nothing but What he had 
from the teſtimony of others ; aſter that, every thing ſell in a 
manner under his own cognizance. This was contained in the 
laſt books, and is, we ſay, the moſt toi be reg 
of his quality, who had ſpent his life in the 


management 
Fare affairs, and had men as well as books, mult tends. 


have ſhone: more particularly in the hiſtory of his on times. 
And it i is even now allowed of him, that no mam has revealed 


more of thoſe ſtate - ſecrets, which Tacitus ſty 
and of whieh he makes ſo high a myſtery." X- 
act and full in his deſcriptions, in deſeribing the order of he 


comitia, the eſtabliſhing of ma iſtrates, '&c- and as to what 
relates to the apotheoſis, or co n of emperots;- perhaps | 


he is the only writer who has given us a good account of it; If 


e except Herodian, who yet ſeems to have been/nothing;more 
than his ĩmitator. Beſides his deſcriptions, there are ſeveral of 


his ſpeeches, which have been highly admired; thoſe partieu- 
larly of Mæcenas and Agrippa, upon the queſtion, Whether 
Auguſtus ſhould reſign the empire or no. Mean while he has 
been exceedingly blamed for His partialir „ which to ſome has 
appeared ſo great, as almoſt to invalidate the credit of lis whole 
hiſtory ; of thoſe parts at leaſt, where he can be ſuppoſed to 
ee The inſtances alleged are his 
partiality for Cæſar againſt Pompey, for Antony againſt Cicero, 
and his ſtrong prejudices againſt Seneca. The cbrious cauſe 


Vox: 


of the pr — "Whigh, Dio. e eee * Cicero,. the 
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author of Cicero's life takes to have been hi ene to a i 
for arts and eloquence. was _— 10 eclipſe the fame of 
Greece; but he adds another reafon, not leſs probube 4 he 4 
ſays, and more ſo in our opinion, dedficible fromDio's:charac- By 
ter and principles, which were wholly oppoſite to thoſe of Ci- 5 
ceto. For Dio, as he ſays; flouriſned under the moſt xy- : 
rannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great | 
dignity; and, being the ereature of deſpotic power; thou it | 
a proper compliment to it, to depreciate a name ſo high | 
vered for its patriotiſm, and whofe writings" tended. to revive 
that antient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which the people of 
Rome were once ſo celebrated: for we find him taking all o- 
caſions in his hiſtory, to prefer an abſolute and monarehical go- 
vernment to a free and democratical one, as the moſt benefieial 
to the Roman ſtate.” 7 3 a e 5 5 LEAK N el 154 5 p l 13 *. 
Dio obtained leave of the emperor Severus to retirs to Niema, 
where he ſpent the latter part of his life; after the example of 
thoſe animals, ſays la Mothe le Vayer, who always return to 
die in their coverts. He is fuppoſed to have been about 70 
years old when he died; although the year of his death is not 
certainly known; His hiſtory was firft printed at P ply 4 „ 
iby Robert Stephens, with only the greek; but has eften been 
reprinted ſinee with a latin tranſlation by Xylandet, Photius 
ranks the ſtyle of it amongſt he moſt elevated. Dio ſeems, he 
ſays, to have imitated Thucydides, whom he follows eſpecially 
in his narratives and orations; but he has this advautage over 
him, that he cannot be reproached with obfeurity. Bef 1 
Hiſtory; Suidas aferibes to him ſome other compoſitions} as, 1. 
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a man, he travelled inte 7 and other countries in queſt of 
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\ DLOCLETIAN. 1 


n. the ſame gilded litter ot chariot in which 8 
ſelf was carried! Photius: ſays, that he was a man of a {mall 
. flender body, but of a great and noble mind. He was at firſt 

+" but quitted that profeſſion, and became 
A ph ofopher z following the ſtoics, as far as he thought the ſtoias 
followed nature and right reaſon. It is ſaid, that he affected an 
extreme ſeverity of manners; and when he appeared in public, 
which was often, uſed to be clothed in the ſkin of a lion. How 
long he lived is not certain ʒ but he tells us more than once, 
that he had reached old ow. There are extant of his 80 ora- 


tions and diſſertations u political, moral, _ whos Bly 


ſubjects; 'which-are ſufficient for us to form à judgment of the 
compliment which Byneſius has paid him, whe ſays, that 
we may conſider him either as 2 eagle or as a ſwan; hath, 
either ay philoſopher or as an orator. 

TIAN (Caius Val xRIUs), whoſe original appella- 
4 was: 3 — from Diocla, a ſmall town in Dalmatia frem 
whence his mother derived her —_— The parents of Diocle- 
tian had been flaves in the houſe of Anulinus, a roman ſenator; 
but it ĩs probable that his father obtained the freedom of the fa- 
mily, and that he ſoon acquired the office of ſaribe, which was 
commonly exerciſed by perſons of his condition. Favourable 
oracles, or rather the conſeiouſneſs of ſuperior merit, prompted 
his aſpiring ſon to purſue the profeſſion of arms and the hopes 
of fortune 3 and it would be extremely curious to obſerve the 
gradation of arts and accidents, which enabled him in the en 
to fulfil thoſe: oracles, and to diſplay that merit to the world. 
Diocletian was fucceſſively promoted to the government of 
Moeſia, the honours: of the conſulſhiꝑ, and the important com- 


mand of the of the palace. 2 diſtinguiſhed his abili- 
ties in the p war 3 and, after the death of Numerian, 
ave, "by the confelidn and j ent of his rivals, was deela 

ed the moft worth y of the imperial chrone. To which he rs : 


raiſed in the maar His abilities were uſeful rather 
-, a wigorous intellect, improved by the experience and 
of ananikine;:/dexterity:and application in buſmeſs; a. judi- 


 cious mixture-»of:hiberality and eoconomy;' of - milfineſs Ing: vi- 


Fours'q profound dliſſimulation under che diſguiſe af military 
rankneſsy Redtinels to purſue his ende; — to vary 
is means ; and, above all, the great art of ſubmitting is pwn 
paſſions; ad well as thoſe of others, to the intereſt of his /ambi- 
tion, and; of colburing his ambition weigh the: — pre- 
tences of juſtice and and public utility. He was" diſtinguiſhed as a 
ſtateſmamrather 4 Warrior, nor did he ever empley force, 
— 19 purpaſe would be effected by pohigy. The. fe : 
confiderable ien of his reign ſeemed to evince-his ſincerity is 
wellrag his moderation. . hank | 
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quences, he was the ready inſtrument of every act of cruel 
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e rn 
himſelf a colleague in the perſon of Maximian, on whom he be- 


ſtowed at firſt the title of Cæſar, and afterwards that of Augut 
tus. But the motives of his conduct, as well as the _ * of 
his choice, were of a very different nature from thoſe of his ad- 
mired predeceſſor. By inveſting a luxurious youth with the 
honours of the purple, Marcus had diſcharged a debt of private 
8 at the expence indeed of the happineſs of the ſtate. 
By aſſociating a friend and a fellow ſoldier to the labours of go- 


vernment, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided for 


the defence both of the eaſt and of the weſt. Maximian was 
born a peaſant, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of let- 
ters, careleſs of laws, the ruſticity of his appearance and man- 
ners ſtill betrayed in the moſt elevated fortune the meanneſs of 
«his extraction- War was the only art which he profeſſed. In 

a long courſe of ſervice he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on every 
-frontier of the empire; and though his military talents were 
formed to obey rather than to command, though perhaps he ne- 
ver attaĩned the ſkill of a conſummate general, he was capable, by 
his valour, conſtancy, and experience, of executing the moſt ar- 
-duous undertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian leſs uſe- 
ful to his benefactor. Inſenſible to pity, and fearleſs of conſe- 


which the policy of that artful prince might at once ſugge 
and diſclaim. As ſoon as a bloody ſacrifice had been offered to 
eee. or to revenge, Diocletian, by his ſeaſonable interceſ- 
ſion, ſaved the remaining few whom he had never deſigned to 
puniſn, gently cenſured the ſeverity of his ſtern colleague, and 
enjoyed the comparifon of a golden and an iron age, which was 
univerſally applied to their oppoſite maxims of government. 


Notwithſtanding the difference of their characters, che two em- 


2 maintained, on the throne, that friendſhip which they 
had contracted in a private ſtation. The ha turbulent 
ſpirit of Maximian, ſo fatal afterwards to himſelf and to the 


public peace, was accuſtomed to reſpect the genius of Diocle- 
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tian, and confeſſed the aſcendant of reaſon over brutal violence. 
From a motive either of pride or ſuperſtition, the two empe- 
rors aſſumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Hercu- 
lius. Whilſt the motion of the world (ſuch was the language 
of their venal orators) was maintained chy the all-ſceing wildom 
of Jupiter, the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monſters and tyrants. But even the omripoteiice of Jovius and 
Hexculius was inſufficient to ſuſtain the weight of the public 
-adminiſtration. The prudence of Diocletian diſcopered, that 
ber be g aſſailed on every ſide by the barbarians, required on 
every ſide the preſende of à great army, and of an emperor. 


With this view he reſolved once more to divide hie u 
er, and; with the inferior title of Cæſars, td confef um two 
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als of approved merit, an equal ſhare of the ſovereign au- 
thority. Galérius, ſurnamed Armentarius, from his original 
profeſſon of a herdſman; and Conſtantius, who from his pale 
complexion had acquired the denomination of Chlorus, were 
the two perſons inveſted with the ſecond honours'of the impe- 
rial purple. Italy and Africa were conſidered as the depart- 
ment of Maximian ; and for his peculiar portion, Diocletian 
reſerved Thrace, Zgypt, and the rich countries of Af. Every | 
one was fovercign within his own juriſdiftion z but their united 
authority extended over the whole monarchy ; and each of them 
was prepared to aſſiſt his colleagues with his counſels or pre- 
ſence. The Cæſars, in their exalted rank, revered the majeſty 
of the emperors, and the three younger princes invariably ac- 
knowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, the common pa- 
rent of their fortunes. The ſuſpicious jealouſy of power found 
no place among them; and the . happineſs of thai union 
has been compared to a chorus of muſic, whoſe harmony was 
regulated and maintained by the fkilful hands of the firit artiſt... 
This important meaſure was not carried into execution till 
about ſix years after the aſſociation of Mazimian ; and that in- 
terval of time had not been deſtitute of memorable incidents. 
But we have preferred, for the ſake of perſpicuity, firſt to de- 
ſcribe the more perfect form of Diocletian's government, and 
afterwards to relate the actions of his reign, following rather 
the natural order of the events, than the dates of a very doubtful 
chronology. It was Galerius who inſpired Diocletian with his 
hatred apainſt the chriſtians. He had loved and admired them 
for ſeveral years, as we are informed by Euſebius; but now ſud- 
denly changing his opinion, his colleagues received orders, cach 
in his department, to condemn without mercy all who ofeſſed 
the chriſtian faith; to cauſe the churches to be demoliſhed, to 
commit. 'their books to the flames, to ſell thofe of the inferior 
claſs for ſlaves, and to expoſe the more diſtinguiſhed to public 
diſgrace. - The numbers that fell by various torments bride 
this perſecution are variouſly ſtated by the ceclefraſtical hiſto- 
rians ; and, during the ten years that it laſted, myſt have been 
ent, IO SETTING. POTINEEL IS SDA ESE: P . ES. 
Aeg being invaded by the confederacy of fye moariſh na- 
tions, the preſence of Diocletian was neceſſary to repel the in- 
vaders; and he opened the campaign by the attack of Alexan- 
dria. After a ſiege of eight months, Alexandria, waſted by the 


ſword and hy fire, implored the clemenicy of the conqueror; but 
„ 
were few obnoxious perſons in Egypt Who efcaped a ſentenes 
either of death, or at leaſt of exile.” But at the fame time that 
Diocletian chaſtiſed the paſt rt of the Egyptians, he ow : 
e | 3 vid 


* : 


70  DIOCLETIAN, 


vided. for their future ſafety and happineſs by many wiſe regis. 
lations which were confirmed and enforced ynder the ſucceed-, 
ing reigns... The reduction of Ægypt was immediately followed 
by the perſian war. It was reſerved for the reign. of Diocletian 
to vanquiſh that powerful nation, and to extort a confeſſion from 
the ſucceſſors 6 Artaxerxes, of the ſuperior majeſty of the 

From the time of Auguſtus to that of Diocletian, the roman 
princes converſing in a familiar manner among their fellow-. 
citizens, were ſaluted only with the ſame reſpect that was uſu- 
ally paid to ſenators and magiſtrates. Their principal diſtince. 
tion was the imperial or military robe of purple; while the 
ſenatorial garment was marked by a broad, and the equeſtrian 


by a narrow band or ſtripe of the ſame honourable colour. The 


pride, or rather the policys of  Diocletian engaged that artful 
prince to introduce the ſtately magnificence of the court of 
Perſia. He ventured to aſſume the diadem, an ornament de- 
teſted by the Romans as the odious enſign of royalty, and the 


or in the uſe of ſupreme power. Diocletian er . to 5 
gnation, which 
Aug monarchs, 


of giving to the world the firſt example of a re 


media, The emperor aſcen Joe 
full of reaſon and dignity, declared his intention bath to the peo- 


- 


- „ 


mt. On the; ſame day, which was the firſt of May, in 


8 after his abdication. It was impofũble 1 he 55 


ology: at oe was Us 
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1 had been previoully 3 


05, Maximian, 38 
8 ane er of the imperial di di ne at ee Diacle- 


m 
per wank from a ſervile oſgi in, Bad ralf d himſelf to the throne, 
| paſſed the nine laſt years of 


life in a private condition. 2 
Dao to Maximian anos was. He was folicited 
by that reſtleſs. old man 1 reaſſume the reins of government 
and the imperial purple... He rejected the temptation with. a 
ſmile of pity, calmly obſerving 2 if he could ſhew, Maximian 


the cabbhages which he had . with bis own hands at Salona, 


he ſhould no longer be urged. to relinquiſh the enjoyment. 
happineſs-. for the purſuit of power. In his converſations. wi 
his friends, he frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the 
moſt diffeult was the art of reigning; and he expreſſed himſelf 
on that favourite topia with a ds ree of warmth which could be 
the: reſult only, of experience. w.often, was he accuſtomed 
to ſay, is it the intereſt of four or five miniſters to combine to & 
ther to deceive their ſoyereign Secluded from mankind by lis 
exalted, dignity, the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he 
can ſee only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their miſre- 
preſentations. He 2 e moſt important offices upon vice 
and weakneſe, and di 1 4 — the moſt virtuous and deſerying | 
among- his, ſubjects. ſuch infamous arts, added Diocletian, 
the beſt and wiſeſt "princes are ſold to 8 yenal corruption of 


their courtiers.” A juſt eftimate of greatneſs, and the a urance 


of immortal fame, i —— our reliſh for the pleaſures of retire- 
ment; but the roman emperor had filled too important a cha- 
racter in the world, to enjoy without allay the comforts and 2 
curity of a private condi tion. It was im poſſible that he 
could remain ignorant of the: troubles — * afflicted the 


be indifferent to their conſequences... Fear, ſorrow, and diſcon- 
tent, u purſued him into the ſolitude of 5 His 


— „or at 2 bis 7 was deef e hy the 
alt MOMEN 


B yy ERA, by BF affronts, which Licinius 


and Conſtantine. might have ared wed the, DG HOT of ſo many em- 
perors, and the firſt author rtune: A 
though, of, a very doubtful. nature, Sag 4 reached dur times, that 


| ny l pradently: wihdrew himſelf. from their power by a voluntary . 


death. tt ; 15 
DIQDATT (Jann) a fan ous miniſjer,. "2nd. profeſſor of the. 
b in, cons 5 age? at Gene- 
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roman empire Since Diodorus ſpeaks of Julius Cafar,:as he 
does in more places than one, and always according eo the pa- 
gan euſtem with an attribute of ſome divinity, he cannot be 
more ancient than he. When Euſebius writes in his Chroni- 
con, that Diodorus lived under this emperor, he ſeems to limit 
the life of the former by the reign of che latter: yet Suidas'pro- 
longs his days even ge Auguſtus; and Scaliger very well o- 
| | ſerves, in his -Animadverſions' upon Euſebius, that Diodorus 
| mult needs have lived to a very great age; and that he was 
; alive at leaſt half the reign of Auguſtus, ſinee he mentions, on 
the ſubject of the olympiads, the roman biflextile year. Now - 
this name was not -uſed before the faſti and calendar were cr- \ 
rected; which was done by Auguſtus, to make the work of his 6 
predeeeſſor more perfect. TY CALI n . eee 22 
Diodorus has met with a different reception from the learn- 
ed. Pliny affirms him to have been the firſt of the Greeks 
who wrote ſeriouſſy, and avoided trifles : primus apud Gra- 
cos defiit nugari, are his words. Biſhop- Montague, in his pre- 
face to his Apparatus,” gives him the praiſe of being an exced- 
lent author; who, with great fidelity; immenſe labour, and un- 
common ' ingenuity, has collected an © Hiftorical Library,” in 
which he has exhibited his own and the ſtudies of other men. 
This hiſtory, without which nobody would have known the an- 
tiquities and many other particulars of the little town of Agy- 
rium; or even of Sicily, preſents us occaſionally with ſenſible and 
judicious reflections. Diodorus takes particular care to refer 
the ſucceſſes of war and of other enterpriſes, not to chance or 
to à blind fortune, with the generality of hiſtorians; but to a 
_ wiſe and kind providence which preſides over all events. How- 
ever, he is withal extremely eredulous; and, if other proofs 
were wanting, we need only mention his deſcription of the iſle 
of Panchaia, with its walks beyond the reach of fight of odori- 
ferous trees; its fountains,” which form an infinite number of 
canals bordered with flowers; its birds, unknown in any other 
part of the world, which warble their enchanting notes in grove 
of uninterrupted verdure; its temple of marble, 4000 feet in 
length, &c. The firſt latin edition of Diodorus is that of 
Milan, 1472, folio. The beſt of the text, are that of Henry 
Stephens, in greek, 1559, finely printed, and that of Weiſleling, 
Amſterdam, gr. and lat. wearer remarks of different authors, 
various lections, and all the fragments of this hiſtorian, 1746. 
2 vols. folio. That is likewiſe in eſteem which was publiſhed by 
it into latin, and: the abbẽ Teraſſon into frenchi. '5 oi 
-  DIODORYS' of Antioch, prieſt of that church, and after- 
wards' biſhop of Tarſus; us diſeiple of Sylvanus, and maſter of 
St. John Chry ſoſtom, of St. Baſil, and of St. Athanaſius. Theſe 
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Hints beſtow great praiſes on his virtues, and his zeal for 


Laith: praiſes Which were confirmed by the firſt council of Con- 


ſtantinople, St. Cyril, on the contrary, calls him the enemy of 
he glory of fs Cuil. and regards him as the fore · runner of 
Neſtorius. Diedorus was one of the firſt commentators who 
adhered to the literal ſenſe of ſeripture, without expatiating in 
' the kields- of allegory; but only ſome fragments of his writings 
are come down to us, in the Catena patrum græcerum. It is no 
great loſs, if it be true, as has been ſaid, that he carried his fond- 


| meſs for the literal ſenſe ſo far as to deſtroy the prophecies that 


E ot hoon gels io reg et oft 

- - DIQGENES,-the cynic, was, ſays Bayle, one of thoſe extra- 
ordinary men, who. puſh every thing to extremes, without ex- 
cepting reaſon itſelf; and who verify the maxim): that there is 
He: great genius without ſome little mixture of madneſs, He 
was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus; and was expelled from 
thence for coining falſe money; as was his father : alſo, who 
was a banker. He retired to Athens, and-prevailed on the ph 
Jefopher Antiſthenes to become his maſter... He not only ſub- 
mitted to the kind of hfe which was peculiar to the followers of 


that founder of the cynics, hut added new degrees of auſterity 


10 it. He ordered ſomebody to provide him a cell; but as that 
order was not ſpeedily executed, he grew impatient, and lodged 
bimſelf in a tub. He: uſed to call himſelf a vagabond, who had 


neither houſe nor country, was obliged to beg, was ill clothed, 


and lived from hand to mouth: and yet, ſays lian, he took as 
much pride in thoſe things, as Alexander could in the conqueſt 
Who are clothed in rich apparel, and fare 2 

magiſ- 


ay: He locked down on all the world with ſcorn; he 


terially cenſured all mankind, and thought himſelf unqueſtion- 
Ably fuperior to every other philoſopher. Alexander one day 
paid him a viſit, and made him an offer of riches or any thing 


_ elſe; but all that the philoſopher requeſted of him was, to 


from; betwint him and the ſun. As if he had ſaid, (“Do not 
deprive me of the benefits of nature, and I leave to you thoſe of 
fortune. The conqueror was ſo ſtruck with the vigour and 
elevation of his ſoul, as to declare, that “ if he was not Alex- 
ander, he would chooſe to be Diogenes: that is, if he was not 
ain poſſeſſien of all that was pompous and ſplendid in life, he 
would, like Diogenes, heroically deſpiſe it. Nobody can won- 


det, that a prince, who ſaw himſelf continually beſet with a 
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erowd:of gaping wolves, whoſe voracious appetites all his power 


8 : | 
could never fatisfy, ſhould admire a man, who, though he might 
Have: liad: any favours, would. aſk him none; and even bade him, 
without: compliment or cetemony, to ſtand out of his ſun- 
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wines.z 3 he thought them more. unreaſonable than bruteg . 
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the iſland of gina, he was taken by pirates, who. carried: 
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2 ut 3 moſt injuriouſſy. Far from being a ”* 
he thought it e © they who are thirſty do not drink at 
the firſt, ſpring they, meet with, inſtead of hunting After choice 


for his own part, he deſired no other liquors: to quench h 
thirſt, Pom ud 6 2 for 6 8 2 Diqgenes 
had a great preſenee ot mind, as appears from mart ſay 

and quiek repartees „ and Plato j is thought to have ban no 7 
judgment upon him, when he called him a mad Spcrates. 


He ſpent a conſiderable part of his life at Corinth ; and the res- 


ſon of his living there was as follows: As he was going over to 


— 


into Crete, and there expoſed him to ſale. He anſwered the 
cryer, who aſked him. what. he could do, (that he knew bow te 
command men:“ and perceiving a Corinthian who was going by. 
he ſhewed him to phy cryer, and ſaid, Sell me to that "0 
man, for he wants a mal 7. Xeniades, for that was the, Co- 
rinthian's name, bought 55 and carried him with hin to 


Corinth. He appointed him tutor to his children, and entruſted. 


him alſo with the management of his houſe, Diogenes's friends 
were deſirous, of redeeming him; but, ſaid he to them, © that 
would be fooliſh ; lions are not {laves to their feeders, but tho 
feeders to the lions.“ He plainly told Xeniades, that he muſt 
obey. him ; for, ſays; he, © 8 and phyſicians, though 
ſeryants, yet require obedience from thoſe that are under their 
care.“ Some, ſay, that Diogenes ſpent the remainder. of his 
life in Xeniades's. | tally 6 but Dio Chryſoſtom aflerts, that ho 
paſſed the winter at Athens, and the ſummer at Corinth. He 


died at Corinth, when he was about 90 years old; but authors. 


are not agreed either as to the time or manner of his death. 
Some ſay, he died of an overflowing of the gall, occaſioned 
his eating a neat's-foot raw z others, that he fi ſuffocated him 
by holding his breath; others that he died of the bite of a dogs 

others, that he threw himſelf. down a precipice ; others, that he 
ſtrangled himſelf. - The laſt opinion is reported by Jerome a6 
the true one: and it is curious to obſerve what Jerome has ob- 
ſerved upon it; His death; ſays the father, is a teſtimony of 


his temperance and virtue; for, as he was going to the olympic 


games, a fever ſeized him in the way; upon which 2 lay down. 
under 4 tree, and reſuſed the aſliſtance of thoſe who 

nied him, and who offered him either a horſe or a chariot. G 
you to the games, ſays he, and leave me to contend with my dis- 
eaſe. If I. . 1 will followr - you; if I am conquexed, I 
ſhall.go. to 2s. below... He dipatched- hinaſelf that very: 
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fever“ "As to the time of his death, fome have affirined, that 


| „ 
ble died in the rr3th Olympiad, upon the ſame day with Alex 

nander the Great; but it muſt have been fomewhat later, vther- 
wife be could not, as Laertius relates, have been fent for by 
Perdiccas;” and threatened with death, if he did not come; nor 
could Craterüs have deſired a viſit from him. He ſhewed great 
difference about being buried; and Tully has given us, in his 


425 4 


Tufcytin queſtions, part of a converſation he was ſuppoſed to. 
have had with hrs 1 upon this ſubfect. U K N order 


ing himfetf to be thrown out, unburied;“ What,” faid his 

friends, “ to the birds and beaſts?“ « No,” replied be, © lay my. 

tick by me, that I may drive them off.” „How will you be 

able? faid they, © for you will be bereft of ſenſe.” “ Why 
returned he, © what ſignifies the being torn by beaſts, to 

4 man DECENT Horny of the matter? No regard. how- 
| he had en 
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<A ae IT os inert of Diogres) 169 Ro in 
honourable funeral. He was interred near the gate of the iſth- 


mus { and his tomb adorned with a column, on which ways 
placed a dog of marble. The inhabitants of Sinope erected alſo. 
face of braſs to the honour of this philoſopher, their coun- 
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Diogenes had fome illuſtrious difciples, and wrote feveral 


books. What his religion was, or whether or no he had any, 
may well be difputed ; but it is allowed, that his moral precepts 
were many of them very good. He preached Fe 


this reafon principally, that we negle& to regulate our internal 


faculties and paſſions, while we ſpend all our time upon things 


external. It is certain that moſt of his maxims were admirable; 
and the moſt 'exceptionable circumſtance of his life, was his 


committing acts of carnality in the open view of the world, 


But we can hardly believe this to have been an allowed princi- 
ple with the cynics, when we remember, that they were ſo much 
approved by the ftoics, who were the moſt auſtere of all the 

tnlofophers:* much lefs can we think it of Diogenes, whom 
the ' greateſt and beſt men of antiquity have ſo much admired 
and extolled. © Seneca is neyer tiret with praifing him; and, 


having called him © virum ingentis animi,” a man of a great 
ſoul; he fays, that, “ if any one doubts of the happineſs of Dio- 
genes, he may call in queſtion the ſtate and bleſſedneſs of the im- 
mortal gods“ St. Chryfoſtom” Ve ag him as * pattern of 
many religious virtues, againſt thoſe who deſpiſed à monaſtie 
Efe; and St. Jerom, in the place above referred to, ſpeaks very 
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| from his ſeat and wall ” int, POTTED un unn Ain 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS, ſo called from Ladrtius, a town 
of Cilicia, where hie is ſuppoſed; to have been born, is an ancient 
greek author, ho wrote ten books of the Lives of the philoſo- 
phers,” ſtill extant. In what age he flouriſhed, is not eaſy. to 
determine. The oldeſt writers who mention him axe Sopatet 
Alerandrinus, who lived in che time of Conſtantine che great, 
and Heſychius Mileſius, who lived under Juſtinian. Diagenes 
often ſpeaks in terms of approbation of Plutarch and Phavorinnss 
and therefore, as Plutarch lived under Trajan, and nns 
under Hadrian, it is certain that he could not flouriſh before the 
reigns of thoſe emperors. Menage has fixed him to the time 
of Severus; that is, about the year of Chriſt 200; and from cer - 
tain expreſſions in him ſome! have fancied him to have been a 
chriſtian; however, as Menage obſerves, the immoderate praiſes 
he beſtows upon Epicurus will not. ſuffer, us to believe chis, 
but ineline us rather to ſuppoſe that he was an epicurean, He 
divided his Lives into 1 and inſcribed; them to a learned 
lady of the platonic ſchool; as he himſelf intimates in his life of 
Plato. Montaigne was ſo fond of this author, that inſtead of 
one Latrtius he wiſhes we had a dozen and Voſſius fays, that 
his work is as precious as old gold. Without doubt we are 
tly obliged to him for what we know of the ancient philo 
ſophers; and if he had been as exact in the execution, as he was 
judicious in the choice of his ſubject, we had been 2 
to him ſtill. Biſhop Burnet, in the preface to his life of far Mar · 
thew Hale, juſtly ſpeaks of him in the following manner: There 
is no book the ancients: have left us, ſays be, * which might 
have informed us more than Diogenes Laertius's lives of che 
aue if he had had the art of writing equal to that 
great ſubject Mhich he undertook: for if he had given the 
— an account of them, as Gaſſendus has done of Peireſc, 
how great a ſtock of knowledge might we have had, which by 
his [unſkilfulneſs is in a great meaſure loſt ! ſince we muſt now _ 
depend only on him, becauſe. we have no other and better an- 
thor who has written on that argument.“ He-is no where ob- 
ſerved to be a rigid affecter or favourer of any ſect; which, makes 
it ſome what probable, that he was a follower of Potomon of 
eſtabliſhed a ſect which were called ecleRics, from their chooſing 
out of every ſect what they thought the beſt. His books ſhew 
him to have been à man of univerſal reading; but as 2 writer he 
1. very exceptionable, both as to the diſpoſal and the defect of 
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monſtrated anatomical diſſections and chirurgical operations, 
Ingenious: perſon died in 1718, after having produced fexeral 
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61 but che belt is that printed — Am- 
dam; 1693. Beſides his, Laertius wrote a book of epigrams 
illuſtrious men, called S HN from its various Os 


reren ber! is not extant. P 7 PT 1333 


DIGGENES;« of Apollonia in the iſle of Crete, dikingaillied 


Bimſelf among the philoſophers who flouriſhed in Ionia 


Socrates taught phitoſophy at Athens. He was diſciple aud ſuc- - 


ceſſor of Aflarimenes in ft ſchoot of Ionia. He ſomewhat 
teckiſied his maſter's opinion-concerning the firſt cauſe. He ac- 


| knowledged, like him; "that air was the ſubſtance of all beings; 
bue he meributod this primitive principle to a divine efficacy. 


I is ſaid that he firſt made the obſervation, that air is ſubject 
to condenſation- and rarefaction. He flouriſhed about the year 
500 before Chriſt. He was often ſent for to the court the 
princes who'reigned in Afia minor, and who; profited by his 
ent either in enacting new laws, or in n en 20 Tg 
treaties of or alliance. 

"DIAGN TES, a philoſopher under Marcus Anreise e 
that 3 _ love and to practiſe philoſophy, and how to ha 

| upil always retained a great eſteem for his 

—5 "He 10 1 ght to be the ſame to whom the letter to 
Dioguetes which is — among the works of St. Juſtin, is ad- 
dreſſed. Tt' ſeems very certain that this letter was not written 
to a Jew, as ſome of the learned have thought, but to a pa 
The manner wherein the author ſpeaks of the falſe r — 3 
to whom he writes, leaves ſcarcely any room to doubt of: ery 
« Confider,” fays he to Diognetes, “ not only with the eyes of the 
body, but alſo with thoſe of the mind, in what manner and under 
what form they exiſt, whom you regard as gods. One i of 
Kone, another of braſs; and yet —— adore: them, you (ſerve 
them.” Would a man talk thus to a jew? Thus letter to Dio- 
7 is one of the moſt valuable pieces of eccleſiaſtical Y- 
5 ait'of the — 8 life of the ae 5 ron 

e and what on the m ies of 1 
is ae much as can be faid on that ſubjeGt. er 1 rr 

" DIONIS (PETER), a french vac. "nid: hes Sin le de. 


eftabliſhed by Lewis XIV. in the royal garden of plants. This 
works, which were well received in his on and foreignicoun- 


tries The prineipal are, 1. Un Cours4'operations-de-ohivut- 


2. Lanatomie de homme. This was tranſlated by «the 


: for eren into the language of the Tartats. | 35 raste de 
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DION YSIUS. L 8 of Bernd, ſon of Hermburates, 


| from a a imple erde became general of the Syracuſanb, and af- 


terwards 
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dle, and he died of an indigeſtion, after 3 e cn 
the vices of an uſurper; he was ambitious; — tive, 
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ones created; and put himſelf at their head in the year 405 be- 


fore Chriſt: | In oder to eſtabliſh !his 'tyranmy;/he 2 
the pay of the ſoldiers, ber ere exiles and procured from 


the people u guatd for his He was [almoſt . 
Se — but wih 2 


in Wär with the 


The city of Gela having deen captured by them the 3 


quelied them, ye 
orders for the maſfacre of the Carthaginiaris cho were di 
in Sicily, and ſwore am everlaſt Te added hatred to Carthage. 'Þo: * | 
p_ for commanding he that for wee He eur 
brother Theodorus to — to contend in ls behalf for 
the prize of poetry and that of the horferce. His works were , 
hiſſed. Unable to take revenge on his inſulters, he vented his 
rage on his ſubjects. All the wits of Syracuſe who uſed to feaſt 


at his table, took care to praiſe the warrior, but ſtill more the 


poet. There was only a certain Philoxenus, famed for his'dy- 


thyrambies, who was not carried away with the torrent. Dio- 


nyſius once read to him a 4 on which he preſſed 
— deliver his 3 —— man, without . 
declared it to be very bad. The prince ordered bim to be ſent 
——— but at — of ſome of his courtierd he 
relented. The next day he icked out what he thought was his 
maſter-piece to ſhe i 9 hiloxenus. The poet, without - 
ſwering one word to him, turned about to che captain of the 
guard, and ſaid: “ Carr 1 The tyrant 
was criticized with leſs feverity at Athens. Having cauſed one. 


of his tragedies to be repreſented” there, as 2 candidate for dd 


prize, he was declared conqueror. This triumph pleaſed ham 


_ —_ all the victories _ had qo He 1 
a1 to be to the gods. $ were 
held for NG ra ck” at Syracufe The ſexceſs of bis 
joy induced him to tranſgreſs the bound of moderation at ta- 


386 years before Chriſt, in che 63d of — 
cious. He built a fubterrancous uke fvrobnded HEE 2 moat, 
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233go in len gth. . It is ſaid to have bet 
manner that all the ſounds pr nere — 1 
united as in a focus, in one point c he tympam At the 
end of the tym che ryrant had cauſed a ittle Lale to be made, 
dich communcated with a chamber where he uſed to lie con- 
Traled : he applied his ear to this hole, and diſtinctly heard all 


chat was ſaid in the cavern. As ſoon as this work was finiſhed, 


and had been put to the trial, he cauſed all the workmen who 
bad been employed on it to be killed. He then impriſoned in 
it all the perfons he thought his enemies; and after hearing their 
converſation; he, as it is ſaid, either condemned or abſolved 
thent. His impiety is not leſs notorious than his diſtruſt. offene 
By way of concluſion to this article we ſhall only add; that we 
have drawn Dionyſius according to the common opinion of him. 
But the veracity of the biographer _— that we-ſhould ſtate, 
thatths tyrant tempered the vices of his ambition' and defpotiſm 
by great qualities. He frequently bore contradiction without 
mewing either reſentment or didpleafare. He generally was 
graeious and popular in his manners towards the people of Sy 
kacuſe. The familiarity with which he converſed with tt 
and indulgence he had for his wives, ſufficiently evince that Dy- 
onyſius had more equity and moderation, more kindneſs and ge- 
neroſity in his character than is commonly thought. He was not 
ſuch a tyrant as either Phalaris or Nero. As to his paſſion for 
Pede, it was far better that Dionyſius ſhould employ his leiſure 
— Hours in making verſes than in luxurious living and pleaſures no 


leſs pernicious. It was the reflection made by Dionyſius the 


younger when he was at Corinth. Philip of Macedon aſked him 


. a ſneer, how his father could find time to compoſe his 


odes and his tragedies? Lou ſeem to make a great diffi 

of it,” ſaid Dionyfiusz * he compoſed them in thoſe hours whic 
Jou and L conſume in drinking and play? 
-. ;DIONYSIUS IL ſurnamed he younger, ſucceſſor and ſon of 
the foregoing, ſent for Plato to his court, by the advice-of Dio, 
Dis brother-in-law. _ The philoſopher had no ſueceſs in ſoftening 
the manners of tlie tyrant. Dionyſius, ſedueed by his flatterers, 
baniſhed Dio, and obliged his wife to marry another. This af- 


front inſpired the heart of Dio with the thirſt of vengeance; 


Be attacked Dionyſius, and forced him to abandon Syracuſe 


in the year 343 before Chriſt. He returned ten years after, 


and was driven out by Timoleon, general of the Corinthians. 
Dionyſius the elder foretold his ſon what would happen to him. 
Oue day he reproached him with the violence he had committed 
on a lady of Syracuſe, and aſked him angrily iſ he had ever 
heard that in his youth he had been guilty of ſuch miſeonduct: 
A Becaule you were not the ſon of a king,” raſhly replied the 
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ung man. And thou wilt never be the father of one l a 
prediction which was fulfilled. Dienyſius the younger, more 
cruel and leſs politic than his father, being driven from Syracuſe, 
took refuge at Corinth, where, it is We he opened a fchool, 
that he might till, ſays Cicero, preſerve a ſort of government. 
This piece of raillery might have been ſaid to the younger Dio- 
nyſius himſelf z for it ſeems he could bear a joke, and was able 
to anſwer it. A Corinthian coming into his chamber, deſigning 
to ridicule him, ſhook his robe, as if he were with a tyrant, toſhew 
that he had no arms concealed in it; but Dionyſius, ſeizing the 
witticiſm 'that was aimed at him, made it rebound on the jeſter : 
« My friend,” faid he, “ rather ſhake thy cloak when thou art 
going out ;“ giving him to underſtand that he thought him very 
capable of carrying ſomething away with him. Another Corin- 
thian, meaning to rally him on the intercourſe he had had with the 
philoſophers, aſked him, 22 of inſult, of what uſe the wif- 
dom of Plato had been to him: Do you think then,” replied 
he, “ that I have obtained no benefit from the leſſons of Plato, 
while you ſee me bear my misfortunes as I do?” His taking up 
the profeſſion of a ſchoolmaſter appears fabulous to Dr. Heu- 
mann, a German, who has written a thick volume in 4to on 
that fe. 5 | . 
DIONYSIUS (THE PERIEGETIC), an ancient poet and geogra- 
pher, concerning whoſe perſon and affairs we have no certain 
information but what we derive from the elder Pliny. Bliny, 
ſpeaking of the perſian Alexandria, afterwards called Antioch, 
and at laſt Charrax, could not miſs the opportunity of paying 
his reſpeQs to a perſon who had ſo much obliged him; a 
whom he profeſſes to follow above all men in the geographical 
part of his work. He tells us then, that ( Dionyſius was a na- 
tive of this Alexandria, and that he had the honour to be ſent 
by Auguſtus to ſurvey the eaſtern part of the world, and to make 
reports and obſervations about its ſtate and condition, for the 
uſe of the emperor*s eldeſt ſon, who was at that time preparing 
an expedition into Armenia, Parthia, and Arabia.” This paſ- 
ſage, though ſeemingly explicit enough, has not been thought 
ſufficient by the critics to determine the time when Dion Hus 
lived, whether under the firſt Auguſtus Cæſar, or under ſome 
of the later emperors, who aſſumed his name: but Voſſius and 
others are of opinion, that the former is the emperor meant by 
Pliny, Dioryfius wrote a great number ef pieces, enumerated 
by Suidas and his commentator Euſtathius: but his Periegefis, 
or ſurvey of the world, is the only one we have remaining; and 
it would be ſuperfluous to ſay, that this is one of the moſt ex: 
act ſyſtems of antient geography, When it has been already ob- 
ſerved, that Pliny himſelf propoſed it for his pattern. 2 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that Dionyſius is no mote to be rece 
Vol. V. n koned 
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koned a poet, than any of thoſe authors who have included. pre- 


cepts in numbers, for the ſake of aſſiſting the memory: and we 
are apt to leave him in the company where we firſt found him 
at ſchool, namely, among the grammarians and rhetoricians 
who ſupplied us with their dry leſſons in verſe. But though he 
muſt be acknowledged to be more valuable for the uſefulneſs of 
his ſubject, than for the agreeableneſs of his wit, or the har- 
mony of his meaſures; yet he has taken care to ſhew us in many 
places, that he had a genius capable of more ſublime undertak- 
ings, and that he conſtantly made the Muſes the companions, 
though not the guides of his travels. If the reader would know 
particulars, we refer him to his deſcriptions of the iſland of 
Lucca, inhabited by departed heroes; of the monſtrous and 
terrible whales in Japrobana; of the poor Scythians that dwelt 


by the Meotic lake; to the account of himſelf, when he comes 


to deſcribe the Caſpian, of the ſwans and bacchanals on the 
banks of Cayſter, and many more of the ſame ſtrain; which, 
together with the concluſion of his work, will ſhew him to have 
poſſeſſed no ſmall af poetic pri. wg nth 
The Periegeſis has been publiſhed ſeveral times with and with- 
out.the commentaries of Euſtathius; but the neateſt edition is 
that printed at Oxford in 1697; the beſt and moſt uſeful that 
enlarged and improved with notes and illuſtrations by Hill. 
DlONTSIUS (HALICARNASsENSIs), a hiſtorian and cri- 
tic of antiquity, was born at Halicarnaſſus, a town in Caria ; 
which is alſo memorable for having before produced Herodotus. 
This we learn from Strabo, as well as from himſelf. He came 
to Rome ſoon after Auguſtus had put an end to the civil wars, 
which was about 30 years before Chriſt ; and continued there, 
as he himſelf relates, 22 years, learning the latin tongue, and 
making eee eg proviſion for the deſign he had in hand of 
writing the roman hiſtory. To this purpoſe he read over, as he 
tells us, all the commentaries and annals of thoſe Romans who 
had written with any reputation about the antiquities and tran(- 
actions of their ſtate; of ſuch as old Cato, Labius Maximus, 
Valerius Antias, Licinius Macer, and others; but owns, after 
all, that the conferences he had with the great and learned men 
at Rome upon this ſubject, were almoſt as ſerviceable to him 
as any thing he had read. His hiſtory is intituled . Of the ro- 
man antiquities, and was eee in 20 books, of which 
only the 11 firſt are now extant. They conclude with the time 
when the conſuls reſumed the chief authority of the republic, 
after the government of the decemviri z which happened 312 


years after the foundation of Rome. The intire work extended 


to the beginning of the firſt Punic war, ending where Polybius 
begins his hiſtory 3 which is about 200 years later. Some have 
_ imagined that Dionyſius never ended his work, but was pre- 
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vented by death from compoſing any more than 11 books out of 


the 20, which he had promiſed the publio . But this is a ground- 


leſs ſurmiſe, and contrary to expreſs teſtimony. Stephanus, a 


greek author, who wrote © about cities, quotes the rõth and 


17th books of Dionyſius's Roman antiquities; and Photius, in 
his Bibliotheca, ſays, that he had read all the 20. He aſſures 
us further, that he had ſeen the compendium or abridgement 
which Dionyfius made of his own hiſtory into five books; but 
which is now loft. The reputation of this hiſtorian ſtands very 

high on many accounts. As to what relates to chronology, all 

the critics have been _ to prefer him even to Livy himſelf: and 
Scaliger declares,” in his animadverſions upon Euſcbius, that we 
have no author remaining, who has ſo well obſerved the order 
of years. He is no leſs preferable to the Latins, on account of 
the matter of his hiſtory ; for his being a ſtranger was ſo far from 
being prejudicial to him, that on this ſingle conſideration he 
made it his buſineſs to preſerve an infinite number of particu- 
lars, moſt curious to us, which their own authors neglected to 
write, either becauſe, by reaſon of their familiarity, they thought 
them below notice, or that all the world knew them as well 
as themſelves. Laſtly, as to his ſtyle and diQtion, nothing. can 
be more pure, more clear, more elegant; inſomuch that many 
have thought him the beſt author to be ſtudied by thoſe who 
would attmn a perfect knowledge of . e 

But, befides the Roman antiquities, there are other writings 
of his extant, critical and rhetorical. His moſt admired piece 


in this way is (De ſtructura orationis,” firſt printed by Aldus 


at Venice in the year 1508 : it has undergone ſeveral impreſ- 
ſions ſince, with a latin verfion joined to it; but the laſt and 
beſt was that by Upton, printed at London in 1702. Several 


other little compoſitions of the ſame kind, ſtill extant, ſhew him 


to have been a man of taſte in the belles lettres, and of great 
critical exactneſs; and nothing can more clearly convince us of 
the vaſt reputation and high authority he poſſeſſed at Rome 


among the learned, than Pompey's ſingling him out to give a 


judgment of the firſt greek hiſtorians, and eſpecially of Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon, There is extant a letter of his upon this 
ſubject, written to Pompey, at Pompey's own. requeſt; and if 
chere be any thing exceptionable in that letter, or in the other 

critical and rhetorical pieces of Dionybus, it is, that he was 
too exact and rigorous in giving laws to eloquence, by which 
he deprived it of that generous liderty, vhich is almoſt eſſential 


to its nature: for, according to him, there never was à perfect 


hiſtorian or orator. His finding fault with Plato, upon his i- 
gid principles, was one of the occaſions of the letter which 
Pompey wrote to him. And we ſee by his anſwer, that though, 


© gra fy Pompey, 9 8 of Plato, he 


does 
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it was only to give the whole advantage to the latter, that he 
exerciſed his cenſure againſt the former, - Nevertheleſs it ap- 
| ſpears, that at another ſeaſon he ſpared Demoſthenes no more 
than the reſt ; ſs prone was his inclination to find fault, merely 
becauſe writers did not, in their works, come up to that ideal 
perfection which he had conceived in his mind. The beſt edi- 
tion of all Dionyſius's works is that by Hudſon, at Oxford 1704, 
| in 2 vols. folio, . 85 TTT 
DIONYSIUS - (AxrorAcrra) was born at Athens, and 
educated there, He went afterwards to Heliopolis in e 
where, if we may believe ſome writers of his life, he ſaw that 
wonderful eclipſe which happened at our Saviour's paſſion, and 
was urged. by ſome extraordinary impulſe to ery out, Aut 
Deus patitur, aut cum patiente dolet; Either God himſelf ſuf- 
fers, or condoles with him who does. At his return to Athens, 
he was elected into the court of Areopagus, from whence he 
derived his name of Areopagite. . About the year,50 he em- 
braced chriſtianity, and, as ſome ſay, was appointed fir{t bi- 
ſhop of Athens by St. Paul ; nay, was even conſecrated; by the 
hands of Paul. Of his converſion we have this account in Acts 
xvii: Paul, preaching at Athens, was brought before the Areo- 
pagus, to give account of himſelf and his doctrine. He ha- 
rangued in that court, taking occaſion to ſpeak againſt the pre- 
vailing idolatry of the place, from an altar which he found with 
this inſcription, . To the unknown God.“ The event of which 
preaching was, as the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that “ certain 
men clave unto him and believed; among the which was Dio- 
nyſius the Areopagite, a woman named Damatis, and others 
with them.” He is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered martyrdom; but 
whether under Domitian, Trajan, or Adrian, is not certain. 
We have nothing remaining under his name, but what there is 
the greateſt reaſon to believe ſpurious, s. 
DION YSIUS, biſhop of Corinth, flouriſhed under the reigns 

of Marcus Antoninus and Commodus; and is ſuppoſed to have 
ſuffered martyrdom about the year 178. We know little more 
of him, than what appears from ſome of his epiſtles, preſerved 
by Euſebius: from which we learn, that he was not only very 
diligent in his paſtoral care over the flock committed to him, 
but that he extended this care likewiſe to the inhabitants of all 
other countries and cities. He wrote a letter to the Lacedzmo+ 
nians, in which he exhorts them to peace and concord: another 


to the Athenians,” in which he recommends: purity of faith and 


evangelical holineſs; a third to the Nicomedians, to bid them 
beware of the hereſy of Marcion: a fourth to the churches of 
Crete: a fifth to the churches of Pontus: a fixth to the Gnoſ- 
Gans, in which he admoniſhes Pinytus, their biſhop, not to 70 
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ſe tos ſeverely upon the brethren the heavy' burden of conti> 
. but to confider the frailties and infirmities of the fleſh; 
He wrote alſo à ſeventh letter to the Romans, in which he men- 
tions the famous epiſtle of Clemens to the Corinthians; which, 
as we learn from him, was wont at that time to be publicly 
read in their churches. But none of theſe letters are now ex- 
tant; ſo that all the judgment we can form, is from the ac- 
courit Eufebius has given of them in Hiſtor. Eccleſiaſtic. lib. iv. 


; DIONYSIUS, biſhop of Alexandria, was born a heathen, 


and of an antient and illuſtrious e He was a diligent 
enquirer after truth, which he looked for in vain among the 
ſets of philoſophers; but at laſt found it in chriſtianity, in 
which he was probably confirmed-by his preceptor Origen. He 


was made a preſbyter of the church of Alexandria in 232; and 


in 247 was raiſed to that ſec upon the death of Heracles. When 


the Decian perſecution aroſe, he was ſeized by the ſoldiers and 


ſent to Tapoſiris, a little town between Alexandria and Cano- 
pus; but he efcaped without being hurt, of which there is a 
marvellous account in the fragments of one of his letters, which 
Euſebius has preſerved. He did not come off ſo well under the 
Valerian perfecution, which began in 257: for then he was 
ſoreibly hurried off in the midſt of a dangerous illnefs, and ba- 
niſhed to Cephrus, a moſt deſert and uncultivated region of Li- 
bya, in which terrible ſituation he remained for three years. 
Aſterwards, when Gallienus publiſhed an edict of toleration 
to the chriſtians, he returned to Alexandria, and applied him- 
felf diligently to the offices of his function, as well by convert- 
ing heathens, as by fupprefling heretics, To the Novatian he- 
reſy he laboured to put a ſtop; he endeavoured to quiet the diſ- 
pute, which was riſen to ſome height, between Stephen and 
Cyprian, concerning the re-baptization of heretics : but he at- 


tempted boch theſe things with chriſtian moderation and candor. 
For it muſt be acknowledged to his credit, that he ſeems to have 


poſſeſſed more of that ſpirit of gentleneſs and meekneſs, than 


was ufaally to be found in thoſe primitive and zealous times. 


He does not indeed appear to have been quite fo moderate in 
the next congreſs which he had with Sabellius, who had a 


 ferted; that * the ſubſtanee in the trinity was nothing more than 


one perſon diſtinguiſhed by three names; which Dionyſius op- 
poſed with fuch zeal and ardour, as to maintain, that there was 
not only a diſtinction of perſons, but of eſſence or ſubſtance al. 
ſo, and even an inequality of power and glory in them.“ Mes 
however, excuſes this error, or ©: blindneſs,” as he ealls it, i 
him, becauſe it flowed from his intemperate zeal and hatred 9 
heretics} beeauſe too Dionyſius was in all other reſpects a very 
ſound and orthodox biſhop! A little befere his death he was 
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called to à ſynod at Antioch, to defend the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt. againſt Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch: but he 
could not appear by reaſon of his great age and infirmities. He 
wrote a letter however to that church, in which he explained 
his own opinion of the matter, and reſuted Paul; whom he 
thought ſo very blamieable for advancing ſuch am error, that he 
did not deign to ſalute him even by name. He died in che year 
267; and, though his writings were very numerous, yet, ſcarce 
any of them are come down to us, except ſome fragments pre- 
ſexved hy Eufeblus: rho é 

DIOPHANT US, a celebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
is reputed to have been the inventor of algebra. He wrote 13 
books of arithmetic; which, the aſtronomer Regiomontanus in 
his preface to Alfraganus tells us, are till preſerved in MS. in 
the Vatican library. Six of theſe books, and one “ de numeris 
multangulis,” were, firſt publiſhed at Baſil by Xylander in 1575, 
but in à latin verſion only, with the greek ſcholia of Maximus 
Planudes upon the two £6 books, and obſervations of his own. 


Ihe ſame books were afterwards publiſhed in greek and latin at 


Paris in 1621, by Meziriac, an ingenious and learned French- 
man, who made a new latin verſion to it, and enriehed it with 
very learned commentaries. | Meziziac did not entirely neglect 
the notes of Xylander in his edition, but he treated the ſcholiaſt 
Planudes with the utmoſt cantempt.. He ſeems to intimate, in 
what he ſays upon the 28th queſtion of the ſecond book, that 
the fix books which we have of Diophantus may be nothing 

more than a collection made by ſome novice, of ſueh propo- 
ſitions as he judged proper, out of the whole 13: but Fabri - 
eius thinks there is no juſt ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 
When Diophantus lived, is not known. Some have placed him 
before Chriſt, and ſome after, in the reigns of Nexo and the 
Antonines; but all with equal uncertainty. He ſeems to have 
been the ſame Diophantus with him who wrote the Canon aſ- 
tronomicus; which, Suidas tells us, was commented on by the 
celebrated Hypatia, the daughter of Theon of Alexandria: and 
his reputation appears to have been very high among tlie an- 
tients, who made no ſeruple to rank him with Pythagoras and 


Euclid in mathematical learning. Meziriae, in his notes upon 


the fifth bock 5 de arithmeticis,” has collected, from Dio- 
phantus's epitaph in the Anthologia, the following circum- 
ſtances of his life; namely, that he was married when he was 
33 years old, and had a ſon born five years after; that this ſon 
5 when he was 42 years of age, and that his father did not 

zryive him above four years: from which it appears, that Dio- 
phantus was 84 years old when he died. Meziriac's edition of 
his books of arithmetic has been reprinted. ſeveral times, with 
additions of notes and illuſtrations by others. 21 
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© DIOSCORIDES (Pzpactrs),: an eminent phyſician of An- 


1 rba, ſince called Cæſarea, in Cilicia, who flouriſhed in the 


reign of Nero, and compoſed five books of the Materia Medica. 


Fabricius is certain, that he compoſed theſe books before Pliny 


wrote his Natural Hiſtory, although he ſuppoſes Pliny might 
reach the age of Dioſcorides. Pliny has indeed made no men- 
tion of him, and yet relates many things of a very fimilar nature; 
which circumſtances Fabricius imputes to their both having 
collected their materials from the ſame ſtore-houſe, and to Pliny's 
not having ſeen the books of Dioſcorides. This phyſician tells 
us, in the preface of his firſt book, that he had conſulted all who _ 
had written upon the Materia Medica before him; that to the 
information he had received from others, he had joined great 
application of his own; that he had travelled over many coun- 
tries, for the ſake of confirming by obſervation what he had 
learned from books; that he had corrected many errors of others, 
added many new things of his own, and digeſted the whole into 
à regular order. Salmaſius conſiders all this as ſo much boaſt- 
ing, and treats Dioſcorides as nothing better than a laborious 
compiler, or pillager of others; but we are obliged in this caſe. 
to ſtand by the judgment of Galen, who has pronounced theſe 
books of Dioſcorides to be the beſt that had been written upon 
the ſubject. Beſides theſe five books, there are a ſixth and a 
ſeventh mentioned by Photius; but the genuineneſs of them is 
juſtly doubted, ſince Galen takes no notice of them in ſeveral 
places where he could hardly be ſuppoſed to overlook them. 
There are alſo two other books“ upon ſimple and compound 


me dicines eaſy to be come at, which have been attributed to 
1 


Dioſcorides; but theſe are ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, though they 
ſeem to have borne his name when Etius read them. The 
firſt edition of Dioſcorides's works was publiſhed in greek, by 
Aldus, at Venice, in 1499: they have oſten been publiſhed ſince, 
with verieassund nettem. oa neat. 
- DIPPEL (Jonn Conrad), an author famous for his extra- 
vagancies, ſtyled himſelf in his writings Chriſtianus Democritus. 
He began his literary career by a controverſy with the pietiſts, 
a ſect againſt which he declaimed publicly at Straſburg. Being 
obliged, for ſome irregularities, to quit that city, he returned 
to Gieſſen. Here he ſhewed himſelf as zealous: in behalf of 
pietiſm as he had been before in oppoſition to it. Having failed 
in his views of getting a wife, and a profeſſor's chair, he thre 
off the maſk, and openly attacked the reformed religion, in his 
Papiſmus Proteſtantium vapulans. This book having incenſed 
the proteſtants againſt him, he abandoned theology for che- 
miſtry. He now gave out, that, after a proceſs of eight months, 
he had ſucceeded in making a ſufficient quantity of gold to enable 


him · to keep à country houſe, which he bought for 30 thouſand 
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florins. Our gold maker was at that time aQtually in che utmoſt 
indigence; and could think of no better expedient for avoitling 
the purſuit of his ereditors than by ec himſelf. . After 
having run over various countries, Berlin, Copenhagen, Frank- 
fort, Leyden, Amſterdam, Altona, Hamburgh, and having ex- 
perienced the diſcipline of the priſon in every one, he was in- 
vited to Stockholm in 172) to preſcribe for the king of 8 weden. 
Ihe clergy of that kingdom, pleaſed with the hope of the king's 
recovery, but vexed that it ſhould be effected by a man that 
openly derided their religion, procured an order for the medical 
alchemiſt to quit. the kingdom. Dippel returned were, uf i 
without having changed either his opinions or his conduct. The 
report of his death having been feveral times falſely propagated, 
he in 1732 publiſned a fort of certificate, in which he aſſirxmed 
that he ſhould not die till the year 1808; a propheey which 
was not fulfilted : for he was fonnd dead in his bed at the 
eaſtle of Widgenſtein, the 25th of April 1734 at the age of 62. 
Dippel was- deſerving of a place in the hiſtory of e 
philoſophy, or in that of the Frenzies of the human race. The 
abbẽ . a6 has forgot him. This article may ferve to fupply 
% of pon . 
: DITHMAR, biſhop of Merſburg in 1018, died in 1028, at 
the age of 42, was ſon of Sigfried eoumt of Saxony, and had 
been a benedictine in the monaſtery of Magdeburg. He left a 
chronicle of the emperors Henry I. Otho II. and III. and 
Henry II. in whoſe reign he lived. This chronicle, compoſed 
with fidelity, has been ſeveral times re-printed. The beſt 
edition, and the only one that is without chaſms, is that which 
the learned Leibnitz has given in his collection of writers that 
ferve to illuſtrate the hiſtory of Brunſwie; with various readings 

and corrections, in folio. 5 V 
- . DIFHMAR(jovsTvs CunIsrorHER), member of the academy 
of Berlin, profeſſor of hiſtory at Frankfort, died in that city in 
1737. He publiſhed feveral works on the hiſtory of Germany, 

_ which evince at once both his learning and his induſtry. + 
. DITTON (Humynrer), an eminent (mathematician, was 
born at Salifbury, May 29, 1675. Being an only fon, and his 
father obſerving in him an extraordinary good capacity, detet- 
mined to cultivate it with a ſuitable education. For this pur- 
Pole he placed him in a reputable private academy; upon quitting 
of which, he, at his father's defire, though againſt his on in- 
clination, engaged in the profeſſion of divinity, and began to ex · 
erciſe his function at Tunbridge in the county of Kent; where 
he continued to preach ſome years, during which time he mar- 
ried a lady of that place. But a weak conſtitution, and the 
death of his father, induced Mr. Ditton to quit that profeſſion 3 
and at the perſuaſion of Dr. Harris and Mr. Whiſton, both emi- 
„ * | nent 
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ment mathematicians, he engaged in the ſtudy, of mathematics, 
a ſcieice.to;which he had always a ſtrong Dias. In the proſe- 


cution of it he was much encouraged by the ſucceſs and ap- 


Newton, by whofeintereſt 


and recommendation he was elected maſter of the mathematical 


and corretions;z 1709. 6. A treatiſe on Perſpective; 1712, 
m which he explained the principles of that art mathematically; 
and, beſides teaching the methods then generally practiſed, gave 
the firſt hints of the new method afterwards enlarged upon 
and improved by Dr. Brook Taylor; and which was publiſhed 
in 1715. 7. In 1714 Mr. Ditton brought out feveral pieces 
both theological and mathematical; particalarly his diſcourſe 
on the reſurrection of Jefus ; and the new Law of Fluids. To 


ſſors of it, and particular {7 | 
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this was annexed a tract, to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of 


thought or perception being the reſult of any combination f 


the parts of matter and motion: a ſubject much agitated at 
that time. To this work alſo was added an advertiſement from 
him and Mr. Whiſton, concerning a method for diſcovering 


the longitude, which, it ſeems, they had publiſhed about half a 


year before. This attempt probably coſt our author his life z 
for, although it was approved and countenanced by fir Iſaac 
Newton before it was preſented to the board of longitude, and 
the method has been ſucceſsfully put in practice in finding the 
longitude between Paris and Vienna, yet that board then de- 


termined: againſt it: ſo that the diſappeintment, together with | 


ſome public ridicute 8 in the well-known fquib-of 
dean Fife), affected his health ſo that he died the enfumg 
year. In an account of Mr. Ditton, prefixed to the german 
tranſlation of his difcourſe on the reſurrection, it is fatd, _ 
2 gon | 1 IE : 
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DOBS OM 
| ke had publiſhed, in his own name only, another method fo# 


finding the longitude z but which Mr. Whiſton denied. "Hows | 


ever, Raphael Levi, a learned jew, who had ſtudied under 
Leibnitz, informed the german editor, that he well knew that 
Ditton and Leibnitz had correſponded upon the ſubject; and 
that Ditton had ſent to Leibnitz a delineation of à machine 
he had invented for that purpoſe; which was a piece of me- 
chaniſm conſtructed with many wheels, like a clock, and whicli 
Leibnita highly approved of for land uſe; but doubted whether 


it would anſwer on ſhip- board, on account of the motion of 


: DIVINI (Eusrach ius), an italian artiſt, excelled in the art 
of making teleſcopes. Huyghens was however more able or 
more fortunate than he; for, with thoſe of his conſtruction, 
he diſcovered the ring of Saturn. Divini diſputed the truth of 
this diſcovery by a work publiſhed in 1660, 8vo.” under this 
title: Brevis annotatio in Syſtema Saturnium. His reaſons 


were, that he did not ſee this ring with his teleſcopes. Huy- 


ghens pulveriſed him in an anſwer, to which Divini vainly re- 
plied. This author was ſtill living in 1663. 

.. PDLUGOSS (Jonx), a Pole, canon of Cracovia and of San- 
domir, appointed to the archbiſhopric of Leopol, died in 1480, 
at the age of 65, after experiencing a ſeries of perſecutions 
from king Caſimir, is author of a e of Poland in latin, 
Frankfort, 1711, folio, in 12 books. The 13th was printed at 
Leipfic in 1712, fol. The author, though exact and faithful, 
was not exempt, ſays Lenglet, from the barbariſm of the age 
In which he lived. He begins his hiſtory. at the origin of his 
nation, and brings it down to 1444. RD 

- } DOBSON (WILLIAM), an engliſh painter, was born in Lon- 
don in 1610. Who firſt inſtructed him in the uſe of his pencil, 
is uncertain z but of this we are well aſſured, that he was put 
out early an apprentice to one Mr. Peake, a ſtationer and 
trader in pictures, with whom he ſerved his time. Nature 
inclined him very powerfully to the practice of painting after 
the life; and, by his maſter's procurement, he had the advan- 


tage of copying many excellent pictures, eſpecially ſome of 


Titian and Van Dyck. How much he was beholden to the 
latter, _ eafily be ſeen in all his works; no painter having ever 
come up ſo near to the perfection of that excellent maſter, as this 


kt, arg He was alſo further indebted to the generoſity 
of V | 


an Dyck, in preſenting him to Charles I. who took him 
into his immediate protection, kept him in Oxford all the while 
his majeſty continued in that city, ſat ſeveral times to him for 
his picture, and obliged the prince of Wales, prince Rupert, 
and moſt of the lords of his court, to do the like. He was 
a fair middle-ſized man, of a ready wit and pleaſing conver - 
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and, .notwithſtanding- the opportunities he had of making his | 
fortune, died poor at his houſe in St. Martin's-lane, in 1647. 
It 18 to be obſerved of our artiſt, that, as he had the misfortune 


to want ſuitable helps in his beginning to apply himſelſ to paint- 


ing, ſo he alſo wanted more encouragement than the unha 


times he flouriſhed. in could afford. Nevertheleſs, he ſhone 


out through all diſadvantages; and it is univerſally agreed, that, 
had his education and encouragement been anſwerable to his 
genius, England might juſtly have been as proud of her Dobſon, 
as Venice of her Titian, or Flanders of her Van Dyck. He was 
both a. hiſtory and face painter; and there are in the collec- 
tions of the curious ſeyeral of his pictures of both kind. 
DOD ART (DExxs), phyſician. of Lewis XIV. and member 


of the french academy of ſciences, was born at Paris, in 1634. 


Among other things, he is the author of a Statica medicina 
allica:” and he greatly cultivated the theory of inſenſible per- 
f iration, treading clofely in the ſteps of Sanctorius. He made 
the following, experiment upon himſelf. Upon the firſt day 
of Lent 1677, he weighed 116 pounds and one ounce :: after 
undergoing the diſcipline and abſtinence; of Lent, he weighed; 
on Eaſter- eve, no more than 107 pounds and 12 ounces... He 


loſt during this ſeaſon, therefore, eight pounds and ſive ounces 


Theſe attentions he is ſaid to have continued for 33 years... He 


died in 1707, univerſally regretted. * He was,” ſays Fontenelle, 
« of a very religious and ſerious character, yet not auſtere and 


gloomy.” Guy Patin, who was as .covetous of eloges, as he 
was prodigal of ſatire, called him © monſtrum fine vitio,” a 


prodigy of wiſdom and ſcience without any defect. 


- 


Claude Dodart, his, ſon, who was alſo firſt phyſician to the 
king, died at Paris in 1720, and left Notes ſur ] hiſtoire ge- 
nerale des drogues, par Pierre Pomey.” .... 
DOD D (DR. WILLIAM), an ingenious divine, of eurious but 


unfortunate memory, was born in 1729, at Bourne in Lin- 


colnſhire; of which place his father, being a clergyman, was 
vicar. Trained at a private ſchool in claſſical. learning, he was 
ſent in 1745 to Clare-hall in Cambridge; where he gave early 


proofs; of parts and ſcholarſhip, and ſo early as in 1747 began 


to publiſh little pieces of poetry. He continued to make fre 
quent publications in this light way, in which however theres 
were always marks of ſprightlineſs and ingenuity. Jan. 175 
he took the degree of B. A. with reputation; and that of maſter 
in 1757. Before he was in orders he had begun and ſiniſned 


his ſelection of © The Beauties of Shakſpeare, which he pubs _ 


liſhed. ſoon after in 2 vols. 1 amo. and, at the concluſion of the 


preface, tells usz as if, reſigning. all purſuits. of the 


; ane 
Lind, that .*f better and more important thingy hencefartholes | 


manded 


ſor which 


Dr. Squire, who in 1760 was made bi 


5 nt 
tho proprietors 100l. yearly. The truth is, Dodd finances 
do means anſwered his ſtyle and manner of living : er del 


PLE 


„„ : 
manded his attention 2” nevertheleſs, in 1995, he publi 


ſhed the 
hymns of Callimachus, tranſlated from the greek into -englifh 
verſe, &c. This work was dedicated to the duke of Neweaſtle, 
by the recommendation of Dr. Keene, biſhop of Cheſter ; who, 
en conceived a good opinion of Dodd at the univerſity, 
was defirous of bringing him forward into the world. ' - - 
In 1753 be received orders; and, being now ſettled tn London, 
ſoon became a very popular and celebrated preacher. He ob- 
tained ſeveral lectureſhips; that of Weſt-ham and Bow, that of 


St. James Garlickhithe, and that of St. Olave Hart- ſtreet: and 


he advanced his theological character greatly, by an almoſt un- 


Interrupted publication of ſermons and tracts of piety. Por 


the ſame purpoſe alſo, he was very zealous in promoting and 
aſſiſting at charitable inſtitutions, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
much in regard to the Magdalen hoſpital, which was opened in 
Auguſt 1758: he became preacher at the chapel of this charity, 

he was allowed yearly 100l. But, vi qr ma, 
his attention to ſpiritual] concerns, he was by no means e 
in cultivating his temporal intereſts. In 1759 he publiſhed in 
2 vols. 12mo. biſhop Hall's Meditations, and dedicated them 
to Miſs Talbot, who lived in the family of archbiſhop Secker; 
and, on the honour the marquis of Granby acquired in Ger- 


many, addreffed an ode to the marchioneſs. His dedication to 


Miſs Talbot was ſomehow or other ſo worded, as unfortunately 
to. miſs its aim; for it pave ſuch offence to the 3 


that, aſter a warm epiſtolary expoſtulation, his grace inſiſted 


on the ſheet being cancelled in all the remaining copies. This 
lady was the author of two vols. of eſſays, printed in 1792, 
and of other pieces; and died Jan. 9, 1770, in her 49th year. 

| | ſhop. of St. David's, 
had publiſhed the year before a work, intituled, © Indifference 
for religion inexcuſable :” on the appearance of which, Dodd 
wrote a fonnet, and addreſſed it to the author, who was ſo 


well pleaſed with this mark of his attention, that in 1761 he 
made him his chaplain, and in 1763 procured for him a prebend 


of Brecon. He alſo puffed and flattered this biſhop, who was 
of a humour to like it, in a paper called The Public Ledger: 
for, as we have hinted already, his attention was not ſo con · 


fined to things of the other world, as to hinder him from en- 


ging in che manceurres of this. Thus, befides writing eon- 


antly in tho paper juſt mentioned, he is ſuppoſed to have de- 
_ fended the meaſures of adminiſtration, in ſome politieal pieces; 
and from 1760 to 1767 he ſuperintended and contributed largely 


to * The Chriſtian's Magazine,“ for which he 8 


indced much 100 ſmall for it; and this W - 
| | OED uc 
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fach methode of augmenting them. Hoppy, if he had never re= 
curred to-expedients worſe —— theſe 
Still, howerer, he preſerved theological appearances ; ad 1 
token of publiſhing à large commentary on 
the Bible. In order to give the greater eclat to this undertak» 
ing, aud draw the public attention upon it, it was announced, 
cha lord Maſham preſented him with MSS..'of Mr. 
found in his lordſhip's library at Oates []; and that he had 
helps alſo from MSS. of lord Clarendon, Dr. Waterland, Gil- 
bert Weſt, and other celebrated men. He began to publiſh this 
commentary, 1765, in weekly and monthly numbers; and con- 


| tinued to publiſh it regularly till it was completed in 3 vols. 


folio, It was dedicated to his patron-biſhop- Squire, who, alas! 
died in May the year following, 1766; and was lamented (we 
believe very fincerely) by our commentator, in à funeral fer. 
mon dedicated to his widow [rx] This year he took the de- 
gree of LL. D. at Cambridge, having been made a chaplain of 
the king ſome time before. His next publication was z volume 
of his poems, in 8 vo. In 1969 he publiſhed a tranſlation from 
the french of, Sermons preached before Lewis XV. during 
his minority, by Maffillon, biſhop of Clermont.“ They were 
called“ Sermons on the duties of the great,” and inſcribed to 
the prince of Wales. In 2971 he publiſhed Sermons to I 4 
Men, 3 vols. 12mo. + Theſe he dedicated to his pupils Chand | 
Ernſt and Philip Stanhope, now earl of Cheſterfield: he be- 
came tutor to the latter, by the recommendation of biſhop Squire 
to the late earl of Cheſterfield. _ 

In 1992 he was preſented to the ning of Hockliffe in | 
Buckinghamſhire: but. what could ſuch preferment as'this avail? 
The habits of expence had gained a wonderful aſcendency over 
him; he was vain; he was pompous; which perſons em 
from low ſituations in life are apt to be; and thus became in- 
volved and ſinking under debts. | To 'reheve himſelf, he was 
tempted to a ſtep which ruined him for ever with the 3 
and this was, to procure by indirect means the ee St. 
George's, Hanover- ſquare. On the preferment of Dr 8 t 
the ſee of Bath and Wells, in 1774, that rectory fell to the dif. 
poſal of the erown': upon which, Dodd cauſed an anonymous 
letter to be ſent to lady Apſley, offering the ſum of goool. ff 
by her means he could be preſented to the-living. Alas l he 
Was unfortunate 3 in his woman: the e was e 


5 See me ein LLINGWORTH, - | 
erte ſome wag, wrote the fllewing ene, „ 
Dodd bit his ſacred lip that day, 5 
And furÞ'd his righteous brow, 
When an arch prieſt was heard to'ſay, , 
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communicated to the chancellor; and, after being traced to 


5 ſoul. I continued them on a thoughtful and regular plan: and 
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the ſender, laid before the king. His name 'was ordered'td'be 


ſtruck out of the liſt of chaplains: the preſs abounded with 


latire and invective: he was abuſed and ridiculed in the papers 


bf the day: and, to crown the whole, the tranſaction became a 
ſubject of entertainment, in one of Foote's performances at 
% M;?7“ ⁵ð⁵ y 
+ Stung with ſhame, if not remorſe, he decamped for a ſeaſon; 
and went to his pupil then at Geneva, who added to Hockliffe 
the living of Winge in the ſame county: but this availed no- 
thing; his extravagance continued undiminiſhed, and drove 
him to ſchemes which covered him with infamy. He deſcended 


fo low as to become the editor of a news- paper, and is ſaid to 
have attempted a bara d ement from his debts by a commiſſion 


of bankruptcy, in which however he failed. From this period 


every ſtep led to complete his ruin. In the ſummer of 1776 


He went to France; and, as if he had a mind to wanton in 


* Folly, paraded in a phaeton at the races on the plains of Sablons, 


tricked out an all the foppery of french attire. ' He returned 


nin the beginning of winter, and proceeded: to exerciſe his func- 


tion as uſual ; particularly at the Magdalen chapel, where his 
laſt ſermon was preached, Feb. 2, 1777. Two days after this, 
he ſigned a bond, which he had forged as from his pupil lord 
Cheſterfield, for the ſum of 42001. and, upon the credit of it, 
obtained a conſiderable ſum of money: but, detection inſtantly 
following, he was committed to priſon, tried and convicted at 


the Old Bailey, Feb. 24, and executed at Tyburn, June 27. 


The unuſual diſtance between the pronouncing and executing 
of his ſentence was owing to a doubt for ſome time, reſpecting 


_ "the admillibility of an evidence, whoſe teſtimony had been made 


ue of to conrict him en e 
Ihe hiſtorian of his life prefixed to his Thoughts in priſon, 
1781, 12mo. and from whoſe accurate relation we lids extracted 
theſe particulars, has ſubjoined a liſt of his writings, conſiſting 
of 55 articles; chiefly upon ſubjects of religion and piety, and 
by no means without merit in their way. But certainly the 


moſt curious of all, and a really curious Work it is, all things 


- conſidered, are, his“ Thoughts in priſon, in five parts, viz. the 


Impriſonment, the Retroſpect, public Puniſhment, the Trial, 


Futurity: to which are added, his ſpeech in court before ſen- 


_ tence was pronounced on him; his laſt prayer, written the night 


before his death; the convict's addreſs to bis unhappy brethren, 
and other miſcellaneous pieces. Prefixed to the MS. is the 
enſuing note by himſelf: “ April 23, 17577. I began' theſe 
thoughts merely from the impreſſion of my mind, without plan, 
purpoſe, or motive, more than the ſituation and ſtate of my 


I have 
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e been enabled wonderfully—in a tate, hich in better 


have deſtroyed all power of 
fleftion—to bring them nearly to a concluſidn. I dedicate 
them to God, and to the reflefing /erious amongſt my fellow- 
creatures; and -I bleſs the Almighty for the ability tc de 
through them, amidſt the terrors of this dire place, and the 
bitter anguiſh of my diſconſolate mind.— The me will 
eaſily pardon all inaccuracies, as I am neither able nor willing to 
read over theſe melancholy lines with a curious and critical eye. 
They are imperfect, but he language of the heart; and, had I' 


time and inclination, might and ſhould be improved. But 


5 ! 5 | „ ae el. "We DX 
This ill-fated man was married ſo early as April 1951, even 
before he was in orders, or had any certain means of ſupporting 
himſelf; but his wife,“ though largely endowed with perſonal at- 
trations, was certainly deficient in thoſe of birth and fortune.” So- 
ſaith his biogräpher, whonbies no mention of any children by her 
A ſhort time before his commitment he had offered propoſals 
and received ſubſcriptions for the publication of a hiſtory of. - 
Free-maſonry, in 2 vols. gto. 21. 2  _ Ef; a 
DODDRIDGE (Dx. Pnirre), an eminent diflenting miniſter, 
was the ſon of Daniel Doddridge, an oilman in London, where 
he was born June 26, 1702. He was brought up in e de 
knowledge of religion by his pious parents; but was firſt ini 
tiated in the elements of the learned languages under one Mr, 
Stott, a_miniſter, who taught a private ſchool in London. In 
1712 he was removed to Kingſton upon Thames: and, about the. 
time of his father's death, which happened in 1715, removed again 
to a private ſchool at St. Alban's. Here he happily commenced an 
acquaintance: with Dr. Samuel Clarke, miniſter of the diſſentin 
congregation there; who'became not yuly the inſtructor of his 
700 in the principles of religion, but his guardian when a 
elpleſs orphan, and a generous and faithful friend in all his ad- 
vancing years; for by his own and his friends' contribution he 
furniſhed him with means to purſue his ſtudies. The ducheſs 
of Bedford, being informed of his circumſtances, character, and 
ſtrong inclination to learning, by his uncle Philip Doddridge, 
then ſteward to that noble family, made him an offer, that if he 
choſe to be educated for the miniſtry of the church of England, 
and would go to either of its univerſities, ſhe would ſupport 
the expence of his education; and, if ſhe ſhould live till he had 
taken orders, would provide for him in the church. This pro- 
poſal he received with | . 
reſpectful manner declined it; as he could not then: ſatisfy his 
conſcience to comply with the terms of miniſterial canformity. 
Oct. 1719 he was placed under Mr. Jennings, who kept an 
academy at Kibworth in Leiceſterſhire ; and, during his ſtudies 
at this place, he was noted for his diligence, ſerious ſpirit, 


the warmeſt gratitude, but in the moſt. 
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iſter, at Kilworth in that county, where he 
reached to a ſnll congregation in an obſeure village; bat, on 
Mr. Jennings's ath, ſucceeded to his academy, and ſpan after 
was called to ti care of a large diflenting congregation. at 
Northampton, whither he carried his academy, and the number 
of his pupils increaſed. Here he ſpent the remainder of bis 
life, which, being entirely employed in his cloſet, in his academy, 
and in his congregation, cannot be ſuppoſed to afford many in- 
cidents to gain the attention of the generality of readers. He 
died at Liſbon, where he went for the recovery of his health; 
and his remains were interred in the burying-ground belonging 
to the britiſh factory there. A handſome monument was 
erecled to his memory in his meeting-houſe at Northampton, 
at the expence of the congregation; and an epitaph, by his 
friend Gilbert Weſt, inſcribed on it. 
In 1730 he publiſhed, ( Free thoughts on the moſt probable. 
means of reviving the difſenting intereſt;” in 1942 à piece 
againſt © Chriſtianity not founded on argument; and, in 1247, 
Some remarkable paſſages in the life of colonel James Gar- 
diner, who was flain by the rebels at Preſton Pans, Sept. 21, 


fettled, as a mi 


1745. His other productions appertained to religion; and 


were chiefly of the practical kind: as, in 1732, Sermons on 
the education of children; in 1735 Sermons to young 
people; in 1733 The principles of the chriſtian religion, in 
verſe, for children and youth 3” in 1936 © Ten ſermons on the 


power and grace of Chriſt, and the evidences of his glorious 


golpel z” in 1741 © Practical diſcourſes on regeneration ;” and 
in 1745 another practical treatiſe intituled, The. riſe and pro- 
greſs of religion in the ſoul, illuſtrated in a courſe of ſerious 


And practical addreſſes, ſuited to perſons of every character and 


circumſtance, with a devout meditation or prayer added to each 
chapter.” Dr. Watts had projected ſuch a work as this laſt 
| himſelf; but his growing infirmities preventing the-execution, 
he recommended it to Dr. Doddridge, and, after it was finiſhed, 


rrexiſedd it as far as his health would permit. 


- After the deceaſe of Dr. Doddridge, his leſſer pieces were 


re-printed in three ſmall volumes ; but his capital work, and 


which he had been preparing from his entrance on the mini- 


ſtry, wan “(The Family Expoſitor, containing a verſion. and 


paraphraſe of the new Teſtament, with critical notes, and 2 
| eee each ſection, in 6 vols. 4to. It may 
be mentioned alſo, that he reviſed the works of archbiſhop 
Leighton, which were printed at Edinburgh, 1748, in 3 vols. BO. 
DODOENS, or DODON.Z&US, (RAMBERT) of Malines, born 
in 1518, phyſician to the emperors Maximilian II. and Ro- 
dolph II. died in 15865, at the age of 67. He left ſeveral,works 
#2 the art he practiſed; among others a Hiſtory of Plants, 
„ | 1 85 | 1 Antwerp, 
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p; 1616; folis; ; tranſlated; into french by l Feluſe, Ant- 


werp, 1657, fol. it is more methodidal than any chat appeared 
before it. 2 45 n d: n ee rar R VT . Jy Bb 15 
- DODSLEY (Rover), an eminent bookſeller and ingenious 
writer, was born at Mansfield in Nottinghamfhirey 1703. He 
was not indebted to education for bis literary fame z for he 
had no knowledge, as he himſelf informs us, of the learned 


languages. Hibs firſt ſetting out in life was in à ſervlle ſtation 


(footman to the honourable Mrs. Lowther), from which, ho- 
ever, his abilities very ſoon raiſed him; for, having written the 
Toyſhop,” and that piece being ſhewn to Mr. Pope, the deli- 
cacy of ſatixe which is conſpicuous in it, though elothed with © 
the greateſt ſimplicity of deſign, ſo. ſtrongly recommended its 
author to the notice of that celebrated poet, that he continued 
from that time to the day of his death a warm friend and zealous 
patron to Mr. Dodſley; and although he had himſelf: no con- 
nection with the theatres, yet procured him ſuch an intereſt 
as inſured its being immediately brought on the ſtage, where 
it met with the ſucceſs it merited: as did alſo à farce called 
« The King and Miller of Mansfield,” on the plan of the 
Parti de chaſſe de Henri IV. which made its appearance in tlie 

enſuing year, viz. 1736. From the ſucceſs of theſe pieces he 
entered into that buſineſs which of all others has the eloſeſt con- 
nection with, and the moſt immediate dependence on, perſons 
of genius and literature, viz. that of a bookſeller, In this ſta- 
tion, Mr, Pope's recommendation, and his on merit, ſoon ob 


tained: him not only the countenance of petſons of the firſt 


abilities, but alſo of thoſe of the firſt rank, and in à fe years 
raiſed him to great eminenoe in his profeſſion” in Which he 
was almoſt, if not altogether, at the head. Yet, neitlier in this 
capacity, nor in that of a writer, had ſucceſs any improper 
effect on him. In one light he preſerved the ſtricteſt integrity, 
in the other the moſt becoming humility. Mindful of the early 
encouragement his own' talents met with, he was ever ready to 
give the ſame" opportunity of advancement to thoſe of others, 
and has on many occaſions been not only the publiſher bur 
the patron of genius. But there is no circumſtance Which 
adds more luftre to his character, than the 'gratefub remem- 
brance he retained and ever expreſſed, to the memory of thoſe 
to whom he owed the obligation of his firſt being taken notibe 
of in life. We ſhall not, however, dwell a y longer on the 
amiableneſs of Mr. Dodfley's character as a man, but proceed 
to conſider him in a literary point of view. As a writer? 
there is an eaſe and elegance that rund through all his Workes 
which ſometimes ate more pleaſing than à more laboured and 
ornamented manner.” In verſe; his numbets are flowing, if nut 
ſublime, and his ſubject W e and entertain - 
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life, ſaved out of the rubbiſh ſack as were legible z which; afte 
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pobswon vn 


un), ſon of Matthew: Dodfe- 
Wings FORTH (Reans 


and- chaneclior to abp, Matthows, 
uly 24 156 5, at Newton Grange, in the —— of 
St. Oſwald, in Rydale, Yorkſhire ; died in Auguſt 16543 and 
Was in at Rufford; Lancaſhire 2 © of: wonderful 3 
but lefs ent; always collecting and tranſct | 
never ed - any thing.” Such is the report of h ben 
Wood ; ad in the debe of i Mr. Gough obſerves, drew 
his own character: cannot approach the borders of 
this county, adds this topographer, in his account of Vork. 
ſhire, «without paying tribute to the memory of that indefatigable 
collector of its antiquities, Roger Dodfworth, who undertook 
and executed a work, Which, to — 4 amiquaries ( of the preſent 
age, would have been the ſtone of Tydides“ / 122 volumes of 
his own writing, beſides oiginal MSS.; which he had obtained 
from ſeteral Rands, mali all together 162 volumes foliq, 
now. lodged in that grand repoſitory: of our antient muniments 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, are laſting memorials what this 
pens rs to him; as the to volumes of the Monaſticm 
(which, though publiſhed under his and Dugdale's names con- 


jointly, were both collected and written totally by him) will 


immortalize that extenſive induſtry which has: hid the —.— 
kingdom under obli ation- The of general n 
(whoſe regard to- v antiquities; which the rage of his party 
was ſo bitter 9 ſhould cover his Fans from the eyes 
antiquariet) preſerved this treaſure, and bequeathed it to che 
library e ie is no lodged. Fairfax preſerved alſo the fine 
windows of York cathedral ; and when St: Mary's tower, in 
which were lodged" inaumerable records; both publie and pri- 
vate, relating ta the northern parts, was blown up during t the 
friege of You: he gave money to the ſoldiers who 5 
ſave e pers, many of which are now at Or- 
ford orth had tranſbribed and abridged the 
greateſt part n Thomas Tomſon, at the hazard of his 


paſting th ſeveral hands, became the prop! of Dr.:Johix - 
Burton of York, being 1 968, in thirty bundles. Walls fays 
they are in the eathecdral library. Fairtax allowed Dodſworth | 


2 yearly ſalary to preſerve the'inforiptions i in churches. 


Fairfax died in 1671 3 his nephew* Henry Fairfax, Heim 'of e 
Norwich, gave gave f 
to the uni of Oxford; but the MSS. were not brought 
thither till —4 and then in wet weather, when Wood h op 
much diffict ty'obtained leave' of the vice: chancellor to have. 

rought inte the muniment- rom in the ſchool- tower, and 
mom eg pps leads. "Hearne, in —— 


i 


Dodſworths 160 volumes of eben: a 


ſerable condition t 
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out of his infinite goodneſs and 


diligent a perſon, that ſhould by his 
cover and preſerve ſuch a noble. 


[tained in the 


on account of the iriſh rebellion ;_ where, though they enjoyed 
ſecurity, yet they received no advantage from an eſtate they h. 


at Connaught, it being. poſſeſſed by the rebels. In 1648 his 


parents brought him to England; and after ſome ſtay at Lon- 
don, went to York, and placed him at a free-ſchool, where he 
continued five gem. and laid the foundation of that great learn- 
ing which he afterwards acquired. His father, aſter having ſet- 
tled him and his mother at York, went to Ireland to look after 
his eſtate, but died of the plague at Waterford ; and his mother, 
going thither for theiſams purpoſe fell into a conſumption, of 
which ſhe died, in her brother fir Henry * houſe. By 
the loſs of his parents, he was reduced to ſuch neceſſities, that 
he was obliged to uſe charcoal, becauſe he had not-wherewithal 
to buy pens and ink; and he ſuffered very much, by reaſon of 
his board not. being regularly paid. He continued in this mi- 
ill 1654 3 when his uncle Mr. Henry Dod- 

well; rector of Newbourn and Hemley in Suffolk; ſent for him, 
_ diſcharged his debts, and not only aſſiſted, but perfected him in 
his ſtudies. With him he remained a year, and was then ſent to 
Dublin, where he was at ſchool a year longer. In 1656 he was 
admitted into Trinity-eollege of that city, under the learned Dr. 
Juohn Stearne; and of this college was fucceſſively choſen. ſcho- 
lar and fellow: but in 1666 he quitted his fellowſhip, to avoid 
going into orders, as the ſtatutes of his college required. The 
no biſhop Jeremy Taylor offered to uſe his intereſt; fot 


. - procuring a diſpenſation. of the ſtatute 3. but Dodwell refuſed to 


Al Accept of this, leſt it ſhould be an ill precedent, and of bad con- 


le came over to England in 1666; and, as Wood informs us, 


reſided at Oxford, for the ſake of the public library, From 


thence he returned to his, native country for a time ; and, in 
1672, publiſhed a poſthumous treatiſe of his tutor Dr. Stearne, 

intituled,. De obſtinatione: opus poſthumum, pietatem chriſ- 
tiano· ſtoicam ſcholaſtico more ſuadens. By ob inatio, Dr. 
Brearne meant; firmaels, or the net HA ee 
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before his death; but he wrote a pre 
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liſhing this work, -actording to the ke aj of his tutor a little 
| e a preface to — 4 5 he calls 

gomena apologetica, de uſu dogmatum Philoſophicorum, 
herein n wht by quoting ſo 
often in that book, and ſetting a high value upon, the writings 
and maxims of the heathen philoſophers, particularly the Stoics, 
might ſcem to ſome to depreciate.the holy ſcriptures. ©'In 1673 
he wrote a preſace, without his name, toa book, intituled, © An 


introduction to a devout life,” by Francis de Sales, the laſt biſhop 


and 2 of Geneva; which was publiſhed at Dublin in eng- 
liſh"this fame year, in 1 amo. From this time he began to pre- 
ſent the world with productions of his on; which, vein EX< 


ceedingly numerous, and relating merely to controverlies about 


the nonjurors, and other matters that no longer exiſt, we will not 
intermix with our account of his life. In 1674 he came over 


to England, aud ſettled in London; where he'ſoon became ac. 


quainted with man ! learned men, particularly, in 1675, with 
Lloyd, ' afterwards fuceeſſively biſhop of St. "Aſaph, Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Wotceſter.” The friendſhip and intimacy he 
contracted with that eminent divine was ſo great, that he attend- 
ed him to Holland, when he was appointed chaplain to the prin- 
eeſs of Ora ge. April 1688 he was elected, by the univerſity 
of Oxford, Camden's profeſſor of hiſtory, in his abſence, and 
without his knowledge or application z and, in May, was incor- 
orated* M. A. there. But this employment he did not hold 
ng being deprived of it Nov. 1691, for refuſing to take the 
oaths of allegiance to king William and queen Marx. 
After he loſt his profeflorſhip, he continued for ſome time at 
Oxford; and then retired* to Cookham, a village near Maiden- 


head in Berkſhire, ' When their majeſties had nominated biſhops 
to fill the ſees of | thoſe who would not acknowledge their autho- 
rity, he ſeparated from the church of England; conſidering the 


new biſhops, and thoſe who joined them, as nothing better than 
ſchiſmaties- While he reſided at Cockham, he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Francis Cherry of Sbotteſbrooke; for the ſake 
of whoſe converſation he removed to Shotteſbrocke, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life. About this time, having loſt one 

or more of the Dod wells, his nephews, whom he deſigned for - 
his heirs, he married the daughter of a perſon in whoſe houſe he 
had lodged at Cookham. His marriage was in June 694; and 
it proved a very fruitful one, for he had ten children, fix of 
whom ſurvived him. In 1705, obſerving that the deprived bi- 
ſhops were reduced to a ſmall number, he entertained thoughts 
of joining himſelf to the church again; which, as we ſhall fee 
preſently, occaſioned him to Write ome pamphlets; but he did 
not ſtir in good earneſt about it till Jan. 1511. Then upon the 
e Io . | death 
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other friends, 955 to Kenn of Bath and Wells, the only ſur. 
viving deprived biſhop, to know whether he challenged their fub- 
fired, that the breach might be cloſed by their joining wich the 
biſhops. poſſeſſed of their ſees. Accordingly, Dod well joined 
from chat time in communion wich the church. This learned 
and piaus man, after a very ſtudious and aſcetic life, died at 
is perſon, of a ſmall but well-proportioned ſtature, of n ſan- 
guine and fair complexion, of a graye and ſerious, yet comely 
and pleaſant, countenance. His induſtry and application were 
prodigious. He generally travelled on foot, aud read as he 
walked ; always carrying with him, in his journeys, books fitted 
to his pockets. He was poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, of all 
moral virtues, and chriftian graces; and though his being a 
nonjuror gives us no very great idea of his judgement, yet it 
ſhews him to have been a man who aQed upen principle, and 
who could not be brought to ſtoop to intereſt or ambitien. 
Beſides his controverſial pieces he wrote: 1. A diſcourſe 
3. Annals of ; Thucydides and Xonophon, 1907 40. 4. An- 
nales Velleiani, Quintilianei, Statiani, 1698, 8yo; 6. An ac- 
count of the Geographi minores. 6. De veteribus Grzcorum Ro- 
Wee e, binder de cyelo Judzorum, tate Chriſti, 
i ecem, cum tabulis neceſſariis, 1701, 4to. Dr. 
dmund Halley ſtyles it © a moſt excellent book, the moſt ela- 
borate of all our author's pieces, and which ſeems to have been 
the work of the greateſt part of his life.” He publiſhed ſome 
ſmaller pieces about the ſame time. 7. A piece or two of a chro- 
nological and critical kind, printed in the deſt volume of Grabe . 
Spicilegium. 8. Chronology of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, in 
the Oxford edition of that hiſtorian, by Dr. Hudſon, 1704. 
9. Exercitationes duæ: prima de tate Phalaridis, ſecunda de 
ætate Pythagoræ philoſophi. Theſe diſſertations were drawn 
up on occaſion of the diſpute between Bentley and Boyle. 
Hitherto Dodwell had acted in ſuch a manner as to be ap- 
Z E by all, except thoſe who hated or deſpiſed the nonjurors; 
| but about this time he publiſhed ſome opinions, that drew upon 
him almoſt univerſal cenſure. For, in order to exalt the pow- 
ers and dignity of the prieſthood in that one communion which 
he N to be the peculium of God, and to which he had 
joined himſelf, he endeavoured to prove, that the doctrine of the 
ſoul's natural mortality was the true and original doctrine ; and 
that immortality was only at baptiſm eonferred upon it, hy the 
gift of God, through the hands of one ſet of regularly ordained 
clergy. In ſupport of this opinion, he publiſhed, 19. | ves 
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tolary difevurie; pong fm the the beſt 
that the ſoul is 4 8 mortal; but immortatize 
xQtally by" the pleaſure of Gord, puniſhment or reward, 


its union; with aden karte ſpirit. Wherein is p 
— none have tſie potyer of this divine inrilortativin 
irit, nde the apoſtles; but only e eee At 
= end of the packe ee is pro ey to'ptove,: chat ſacerdotal 
abſolution is neceſſary for tlir reiniſſion of ent, even of thoſe 
ho are tiul Wee This work gave great. vifence; atid vg 
roundly anxcked by ſeveral writers; iy Nori, aua 
Clarke, in particular: Thie contr ten Clarke and 
Collins upon the ſoul's ĩmmortalit — * book; is 
well eee See * — an Gern). CE 
cated ſhimſelf; in the three ollo wing pieces: 11. imi 
defence of the epiſtolary- diſcourſe concerning. — — 
between ſoul ant ſpirit, i 709 890. 12. The re actbunt 
of the eternal rewards or putiſhments of all ine 
goſpel, without an immortality nectfſarily reſulting frbni d 
nature of ſouls theinſelves, that ate concerned in thoſe retards 
or puniſhments; 1708, 810. 13. The nnhtural mortality of has 
— ſouls clearly demonſtrated from tlie rege and 
the concurrent teſtimonies of the primitive'writerg: 1 yd. 
When Dod well joined hichſelf to the church again} - 
deaths of the deprivett diftrops; ſome of his friends 
refuſed it. This greatly / troubled him, and kama ety 
write, 14. The daſè in view now iti fact: . 
tinuanee of 4  conmunion,'wittiont ſubſtſtures : ãm any c 
the late invalid y deprived ſees, ſince the death of -Wiltians lard 
Lord biſhop of Norwich, is ſchifmarical, 1711, 8. 15. M li- 
courſe concerning the uſe of incenſe in divine offices "proving 
it an innovation, &c. 1711, 8, 16: Juli Vitalis epitapliom; 
cum notis Henrici Dodwel, & conimentario G. Muſyrave. 
Accedit Dod welli epiſtela ad el. Gezium de Puteolaws & B 
jana inſeriptionibus, 17717, 8. This epitaptr of Julios Vi 
on which II wrote notes, was found at Bath, — publiſh 
by Hearne, at the end of his edition of king Aﬀfred's liſe by 64 
John rg The letter to Mr. Goetz, piofeffor at Lene, 
was written 3 in 1700, being an 8 of an i. 
fcription on Memonius Caliſtus, found dt Puteoliry and on an- 
other found at Bam. 19, ma 5 & patria Dionyñiĩ Perietzetit. 
This diſſertation, on the ag n e Dionne the gec- 
grapher, was printed in the Orford 
1710, 3 18. De Parma equeſtri ee difſertatio, 
&c. This differtation he was 3 by death from ſinih- 
ing: it was publiſhed by Hearne im 1713, 8% We have al. 
ready mentioned four letters which paſſed between biſhop Bur- 
r. Dodwell * n in 1713, 1200. Mr. 


tauther in 
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n but from thenee very ſoon was removed to London, and 
eſtabliſhed in Drury-lane and Lincoln's-inn-fields theatres, 
where he was univerſally liked in every character he performed, 
Fondlewife 


ion he continued, till on a diſguſt he took in the year 17 12, at 
Mr. Booth's being forced on him as a ſharer in the management, 


| however, by his frugality, ſaved a competent fortune to render 

him eaſy for the remainder of his life, with which he retired 
from the hurry of buſineſs in the very meridian of his reputa- 
tion. As an actor he had great merit, and his contemporary 
Cibber informs us that hè was the moſt an original, and che ſtrict- 


eſt obſerver of nature, of any actor of his time. His manner, 


though! borrowed from none, frequently ſerved for a model to 
many; and he poſſeſſed that peculiar art which ſo very few per- 
formers are maſters of, viz. the arriving at the perfectly ridi- 
culous, without ſtepping into the leaſt impropriety to attain.-it: 
And ſu extremely careful and ſkilful. was he in the dreſſing of 
his characters to the greateſt, exactneſs of propriety, chat the 
leaft article of hat he wore ſeemed in ſome meaſure to ſpeak 
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letting out an performed an dhe ut of "Auguſt, che claimants 
ſetting out on a an kin at that time of the tide when the 
current is. ſtrongeſt ; 


which bas not been pe 


Doiss 


ten in an eaſy, elegant and nohle ſtyle. Both poems Appear 
in 1752, 1 vol. 12m0- and were tranſlated into french in 1757s 


and embelliſhed) by. the imagination. But the poet is partie; © 
larly admirable in his deſcription of the.cheſs-d'ceuyres of ſculp- 
ture, whether antient or modern; in his animated pictures he 
g1ves breath and life to the Venus of Praxiteles, the Laocoon of 
the Vatican, the famous.;cow.of. Miron, the fine ſtatues of the 
of .Verlailles, &., Pere Doiſ- 
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at Stanwick in Northamptonſhire in 1824, and deſcended from 


from Weſtminſter-ſchool. He carried 
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visitors in 1648. Upon Ring — ths feotine's — 
he wu inſtalled canon of Chriſt-Church; made aretidentcbn of 
London, cletk of the clofety/ahd dean of Weſtininftee, In 1666 
he. was promoted to che ' biſhsptic of Rocheſter, aud from 
ee the eee 66 of 3 in 1683 3; — — 
is archbiſhop was a perſon of great natural p a 
brated ry He has written feveral ſerdhiots, preached be. 
| fore, king Charles II. and elſewhere. DDE e 
' © 'DOLCE' (Likwis); born at Venice 1 268, died in the fame 
ry In 1568, aged 60, was laid in the ſame grave that had re- 
 teived Roſcelli, his ſevere cenſor, but three years before. He 
is more known by his poetical performances, and by various 
_ tranflativns of antient authors, that by any brilliant actions. 
He was one of the beſt writers of his age, ſays Bailtet, © His 
Kyle is flowing, pb and elegitity” but he was foreed by hun- 
| to ſpin out his works, and to neglect that fr t reviſal 
Shich is {6 neceſſary to the finiſhing of a piece. The follow- 
ing are in repute: 1. Dialo 1 pittura, intitolato T Aretino, 
Venice 1837, 9%. This work was reprinted; with the french 
on the oppoite page, at Florehcs 1735. 2. Cinque primi canti 
del Sactipatite, Vinegia 153 ro, 3. Privvaleonez 1562; Ito. 
4. Achilles 3 and neas, 1 76 to. 5. La prima impreſe del 
dente Orlando, 1572; go. 6. Poems in different colle 
among dihers In that of . 
DOLET (SrRDREN), a very earned man, 5 en t 
being bunt at Paris for his opinions in 1e was born ut Or- 
leans. in cs. He applied hitnfelf to reform the french lan- 


5 


cru ed nay, what is more, as Baillet tells us, he thought him- 
elf deſtined by heaven to this tafk, and fet himſelf to compoſe 
forne treatiſes on the matter; but che public, it ſeems, was not 
diſpoſed to liſten to his pretended vocation. He wrote ſome 
latin and french verſes, Which in Bayle's judgement are not 
amiſs; for as te the ſeverity and — — with which Julius 
Scaliger treated him and his poetry, it has 16 weight with Bayle, 
who imputes-it to a private motive of reſentment, which . 
Hger had conceived againſt Dolet; for inteffefing with him in 
cio. the ciceronians againſt 3 ridicule of 3 
sattem promote or iterature gained him a 
mare in OR of Cafteltan, who was a very — pro- 
late, and mach” beloved by Fraticis I. whoſe natural ſen, by the 
| way, Dolet is faid to have been; though Bayle is of opinion, 
that Francis was too yo young, when Dolet was to have been 
his father. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Bolet, though 
2 learned man and an N Was in the mean time a printer 
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guage; and poliſh it Fang the batbariſm with which it was in- 
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which he himſelf had made, if he had lived; this trani- 
lation however he muſt have made from the latin, which he un- 


derſtood well, and not ftom the greek; which he is ſaid not to 


have undet ſtood at all. The firſt time he was impriſoned for 


lea 


+ 1 
5 


relapſing into his former licentious way, nobody durſt ; 


appear 
for him when he was impriſoned the ſecond time; ſo that be- 


ing abandoned to the fury of the inquiſitors, he was condemned 
to be hurnt to death for atheiſm; and this puniſhmem he un- 
derwent Aug» 3 134, Which was the day of his nativity.0” & 
letter was publiſhed by Almeloveen, in his Amcenitates Theo- 
logico-Philelogica, printed at Amſterdam in 1694, which teſ⸗ 
tifies, that Dolet recommended himſelf to the holy er | 


Po 


to St. Stephen, a little before he was ftr 34 : 
thinks theſe kind of teſtimonies much to be ſuſpected. It has 
been faid toe, that Dolet was perſecuted for lutheraniſm, and 
not for atheiſm; but this is not true: for Beza, in the eoclew 


faaſtical hiſtory of the reformed; chutches of France, has nor 


placed him in his martyrology of proteſtante, and Calvin has 


rel u, his friend Caſtellan interceded for him, and got him re- 
ed, upon his promiſing to be a good catholic. Bur Dolet 


; * 


plainly ranked him with the impibus and blaſphemers- It i 


publicly known,” ſays he, “ that Agrippa, Servetus, Dolet, and 
others of the ſame ſtamp, looked on the goſpel with gigantic 


diſdain, and at laſt fell into ſuch à ſtate of ene and diſtrac- 


tion, that they not only opened their mouths with horrid blaſ- 
phemy againſt the ſon of Ged; but maintained that, as tu ani- 
mal life, chere was no difference between them and ſ wine 


DOMAT (Jon), a french lawyer, was born of à good family 
in 1625. Father Sirmond, whO was 


at Clermont in Auver 


his great uncle, had the care of bis education, and ſent him x6 - 


and ſpaniſh tongues, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy 


and the belles lettres, and made himſelf a competent maſter in 


the mathematics. Afterwards he went to ſtudy the law, and to 


| take his degrees at Bourges, where the profeſſor Emerville made 


him an offer of a doctor d hood; though he was but 20 years of 
age. Upon his return from Bourges, he attended the bar of the 


high court of judicature at Clermont, and began to plead with - 
Hesela In 1648 he married, and by that mar- 
advocate to the bing, in the high court of Clermont; wich 
place he filled for 30 years with ſuch uncommon reputation for 
4 well as ability, that he: became arbiter, as it were? 
the great affairs of the provinte. The confufion which he 
had obſerved in the laws, put him upon forming'a deſign of re 
ducing them to their natural order, He drew up a plan for hi 
82 VVVÿk 3 | 


extraordinary 


of all 


— 


0 


vines, who would apply themſelves to the ſtudy of morality and 
E io in tp et Wake Soo threw Tee 


DoMENICHINO, an Italian painter, was deſcended of an 
g but ſoon quitted 


on; and ſaid he laboured as if he was at plow.” But Han- 
nibal Caracci, who knew him better, told them that this ox, 

by dint of labour, would in time make his ground ſo fruitful, 
that painting itſelf would be fed by what it produced: a pro- 
phecy, which Domenichino lived to fulfil; for though he was 
not, properly ſpeaking, a genius, yet, by the goodneſs” of his 
ſenſe, and the ſolidity of his reflections, he attained to ſuch 3 
maſtery in his art, that there are many excellent things to be 
learned from his pictures. He always applied himſelf to his 
work with much ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs, and never offered to 
touch his pencil, till he found a kind of enthuſiaſm or inſpira- 
tion upon him. His talent lay principally in the cortectneſs of 


his ſtyle, and in expreſſing the paſſions and affections of the 


mind. In both theſe he was ſo admirably judicious , that Ni- 
n „„ | rw cholas 
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_ amongſt: whom the chief are, Themas Aquinas, Al. 


"PREF 
. 


us us, cardinal Cajetan, Lewis of Granada, Domi- 


nicus Soto, Kc. The dominicans are ſaid to have furniſhed:the 
of: Rame with three: popes, 48 cardinals, 23 patriarchs, 


he was à good ſcholar, as he wrote fer bread, we muſt pardon. 
ſome inaccuracies in his writings. In Baretti's Italian library is 
-- DOMINIS (Maxx AnTony nz), e Ne e in 
Dalmatia, flouriſhed in the beginning of the xvith century. He 
was remarkable for a fickleneſs in religious matters, which 
toſſed him about from place to place, and at length proved the 
ruin of him: otherwiſe he was a man of great abilities and 
learning. He was entered early amongſi the jeſuits, but left 
that ſociety to be biſhop of Segni, and aſterwards archbiſhop of 
Spalato, This elevation ſhould, one would have thought, have 
ſettled his principles, and removed all his difficulties; as it did 


Syneſius's of old, who was no ſooner made a biſhop; than all 


his great and numerous ſcruples about the: reſurrection imme- 
diately vaniſhed.  < Facillimè enim, ſays Cave, ſimul as epiſ- 
copus creatus eſt, reſurrectionis etiam een credidit?? It 


had not however this good effect upon de Dominis. His ineon · 


ſtaney {till continued; and, inflead of growing more firmly at- 
tached to the church of Rome on account of his preferment, he 


became every day more and more diſaffected to it. This in- 


duced him to write his famous books de Republica Ecclefiaftica, 


which were afterwards printed in London; and in which he 


aimed a capital blow at the papal power. Theſe books were 
read over and corrected, before publication, by our biſhop Be: 
minis ame to Venice, and hearing a high character of Be- 

{covered his ſcorct, aud communicated his copy | 
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| DONA 89 archite& and ſeulptar, natire of Fl 
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to tig, Bedelf ook the ſreedam he allerad 3 | 
— applications of 


many ill texts in ſcripture, and quotations af for, 
chers: fon that i eing ignorant. af the grook tongue. 


3 common ching in even amongſt dhe fearggd), 
8 eel — — ons and the other. 
De Dominis took al this i = very 5 
e him, tha, he could, a 
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Landon which. was ee to ng Jane, in Pau 4619 * nr mo 
ebe 

abuſes KY one in che gn * arg 26. e Ops. | 
he ima the religion of py and cathohes: 
would be the be Aſter he had ſtaid 8 Nn, 
he was made. to believe, —— pope Gregary- 
XIV. who had been his ſchooltellow.and old acquaintanoe, that. 
the pope intended to give him a cardinal's.hat,. and to make uſe. 
of hin in al 2 dien L bat he fancied he Giould-he db e, 
ment of a great reformation in the church, This ſnare was laid 
for him cieſſy by the artiſiee of Gandemar, the ſpaniſh. ambaſ- 
ſador; and by own ambition and vanity (for it ſeems he Raa 
great deal of both) made him eaſily fall into it. Accord 
he returned to Rome in 1622, where he abjured his errors in 2 | 
very ſolemn. mt, es was at firſt, it is ſaid, well receaved- 
by the pope himſc prey res Cardinal Bellar-. - 
ming, Who had win again hi that he had pot/anfwered.. 
bn was comp lained of to the popes. as: if he bad, 
been (hill of the n he publiſhed his books. He 
excuſed himſelf, and. ſaid, that though Bellarmine had not an- 
ſwered his arguments, yet he did not ſay. they. were unanſwer - 
able; and he offered to anſwer them bimſelf, if they would 4 
low him time for it. This imprudent way A ther 
with the diſcovery of a correſpondence. — i 
proteſtangs, farnaſhed. a ſufficient ; rag ſeizing b 
was thrown. into priſon, where he died in 1626, — way. ho. 
vered after his death, that his opinions were nat agrecable, tothe. 
4 of ths church of Rome; upon which his corpſe: was. 
W and burnt with his writiogs in Flora's Field, dp | 
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| venetian forces. Coſmo de Medicis employed Re 72 | 


beginning of the xvith century. He was very uſeful to his coun 


had not been di 


pope Sylveſter, of the city of Rome and the other territories of 
the en A bold anſwer; when we conſider how: dangerous! | 


ſomuch that in 1478 ſevetal perſons: were condemned. 46 the 


in 1640, publiſhed in that city in 1639, in 4to. A deſeription 
of antient and modern Rome, {rt vetus & 'recens, It ws: fat 
more accurate and better compoſed than all thoſe that had been 
given before to the public. Grevius has inſerted it in the. za" 
volume of his Roman Antiquities. We have like, iſe poem o 
* Cologne, 1630; 8vo. and other Works. r 


; pi ö 
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works of no lefs importance. He alſo made for the ſenate o 
his country a Judith cutting off the head of Hotoferiies," 4 hich] 
he looked on as his maſterpiece. 728 6 

-DONATO-(JzzoM),' a nobleman of W eie in the! | 


Wee. it as a commander more than once; und was the 
means of reconciling that republic and 42 Jukus II. though 
he had the misfortune to be carried a violent fever t 
Rome before the treaty was concluded l them. He was 
alſo a man of learning; and publiſhed a tranſlation of “ Ales 
ander Aphrodiceus de Anima.” His letters are likewiſe Well 
written; which made Eraſmus ſay of him, that he was capable 
of performing — thing in the way of learning, if his mind 

pated by other employments. Pierius Vale 
rianus has placed him in the liſt of unfortunate learned men, 


for which he gives three reaſons: firſt, becauſe his domeſties 


obeyed him ill ; ſecondly, becauſe: he did not tive to ee the 


happineſs, which would ariſe to his country from'the'cotichufion® 


of his treaty ; thirdly, becauſe a great many books, wllich he 
had written to immortalize his name, remained unpubliſhed“ 
Now, as it ſeems to us, the firſt of theſe grievances. might 
have been redreſſed; the ſeeond was no grievance at all; ſince { 


he had actually Sa ned his point; and, thirdly, dye eannot 


think it any misfortune to a dead man, that ſuch a number of - 
fl llables, as uſed to compoſe his name; are no longer put toge: 
r, and ſounded amongſt the Hving. We muſt not omit an 


po reply of his, when ambaſſador from Venice to 


ulius II. who aſked him for the title to the claims of his fe 
public to the ſovereignty of the Adriatic. ' „ Your holineſs WI 
find the conceſſion of che ' Adriatic,” ſaid he to the pontiff, 1 
the back of the original record of Conſtantine's donation 


it Was to diſpute the authenticity of this writ of donation, n. 1 


155 <1} it * 


flames at Straſburg for expreſſing their doubts of it. ; 
- DONATO (ArxxaN DER), a Jeſuit of Sienna, died: at Rome] 


e count of Pouranoy den che aler 
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| noc, enſoyed- io. poſts at Man- , 
tuaz u e beginning of — centurys He wrote 
ſcholia on the latin: writers of the Tortiad; hiſtory; een | 
7607, Sve: a work ee #oke erudition -- 5 : 
DON AT IIS, biſhop: of dire in Numiadia, 4181 ded | > 
as the prime authof of the ſect of the donatiſts,, which too | 
its riſe in the year + any ge Cecilianus having been choſen to ſue- 
— . 
was con a powerful party, by a named 
Lucilla, and two prieſts, Brotus and Celeſtiuss who had them- 
ſelves been candidates for the diſputed ſee: They cauſed Ma- 
jorinus to be elected, under pretence that nation of Ci- 
ciliarius was null, as having, according to ben p 8 
by Felix, biſhop of Aptonga, hom they accuſed of bei 
ditor ; that is, of having delivered to the pagans the ſi | 
and veſſels — 2 ſerution. The african bag were | 
| tus headed the partiſans of Ma J 


jointly with the pope: Miltiades:/.- Thais — in a congeill 
held at Rome in 31g, compoſad of — biſhops, and 
wherein Cecilianus and Donatus appeared, each with ten bi 

of their party, decided in favour of Cecilianus;' but thegivi- 
ſion ſoem ; renewed, the: donatiſts were again condemned 


by the couticitof' Arles in 314 3) and-laftly by an edict of Con- 
ſtantine, of the month of November 346: $whowes. 
returned tu Afrien, chere received the —— debofitiofh 


and of encomtunicatiuon d againſt him Mil- | 
tiades. Ser the following ſartitis- uh „ 5004s #3 pate 


- DON ATUS, ai ot; 4 eck n-Afriad, which 
was founded indeed by+aziother 7 but took ib dame 
t from him; 2 conſiderable man of the twb. He 
0 


maintained; — thrtze perſons in che trinity were 
of the ſame ſubſtamne, yet the ſon was inferior — 
and the holy ghotbto the. — He began tobe knowh about tb 
year 3294 and gremhyycbn fi bis4aftion by his chataQer and 


= „He wee a: — parts and learning ; but 


Q 9 = 


hau withal. Te did —— | 
ſclvess! fot — [Paulus — wore: ſows — 
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8 every where ſunk and extinguiſhed, r ſmall re- 


Cs *tity'of remedies he had made, was not leſs verſed in mathema- 


nual courſe of the ſun, and that of the moon. The ſucceſs of 
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obliged to iſſue many ſevere edits to reſtrain the fury and intem · 
. perance'of this very factious ſect. The donatiſts had à great 
number of ions and laity of their party; ſome of whom diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves unhappily, by committing outrages upon 
thoſe who differed from them. They had a maxim, which they 
firmly. maintained upon all occaſions, That the church was 


mainder amongſt themſelves in Africa.” This, it is to be feared, 
is a maxim not peculiar to the donatiſts, but held in effect by 
all other churches, though they may not chooſe to make an ex- 
plicit declaration of it. The donatiſts affirmed baptiſm in other 
churches to be null and of no effect; while other churches al- 
lowed it to be valid in theirs: from which they inferred, that it 
was the ſafer to join that community where baptiſm was ac- t 
knowledged by both parties to be valid, than that where it was 1 
allowed to be fo only by one. In this the papiſts, it is well t 
known, have June] the donatiſts, by availing themſelves of 7 
the ſame' fooliſh ſophiſm : the proteſtants, ſay they, allow fal- i 
vation to be had in the church of Rome; the papiſts deny this 
in the churches of proteſtznts : therefore it is ſafer to be a papiſt 
than a proteſtant. As if it were not poſſible for a church to be 
in poſſeſſion of the true faith, while it extends its charity to thoſe 4 
who have it not. Ky CO NDOT JOINT OTE A 
DoNATUS (#r1vs), a grammarian in the fourth century, 0 
who lived at Rome in the time of Conſtantius, and was maſter li 
of the celebrated St. Jerom. He wrote notes upon Terence and A 
Virgil, and made a grammar. Voſſius mentions him amongſt gi 
his latin hiſtorians, on account of the lives of Virgil and Te- ge 
rence, of which ſome have fancied him to be the author: but he an 
believes, that the firſt was written by Tiberius Claudius Do- to! 


natus, as it is certain the latter was by Suetonius. 


© -DONDUS, or DE DON DIS (JAsas), a famous ,phyſician 
of Padua, ſurnamed Aggregator, on account of the great quan- 


tis than in medicine. He invented a clock of a new. conftruc- 
tion. It ſhewed not only the hours of the day and night, the 
days of the month, and the feſtivals of the year but alſo the an- 


— this invention got him the appellation. of Jacguet de I. Horlage, 
2 name ever afterwards retained by the family. It was like wiſe 
Dondus who firſt found out the ſecret of making ſalt from the 
_ -water of che well of Albano in the Paduan. He died in 1350, 


 dJepvingſereral-worksin phyſics and medieine. We have by him: 
Promptuarium medicine, Venice 24815 folioʒ and, in com- 
pany with John de Dondis, his ſon De fontibus oalidis pata- 


i, ina treatiſe De Balneis, Venice, 155g folie + 
)NEAU:(HuGn);: Donerr.vs, of Chalons-ſur-Baöne, pri 


. „Zandt - 


: bl. which, moreover, was never very an.” | 


fell of law at Bourges an eans, as. ſaved by. 
| ſcholars from -f geber of. t. "Karol, fi. "ths pn bar 
to calviniſm having. obliged kim to eſcape into, Germany, he 


there profeſſed i guriſprudente., with the ame ' ſneceſs as he had 
done in France, and died at Altorf 1 1591, A the age of 64. 
He -ingetioully mixed the uſeful and ep recable in his 3 
They were collected under the title of Conimentaria de ju 


| civil 5. vols. folio, repriuted at Lucca, in 12 vols. folio, Where; 


of the laſt peared in 1770, 2. Opera poſthuma, 8/0, The 
moſt glue of his writings is his book on the ſubject of Jaſt 
wills and teſtaments. He is ſaid to have treated this matter with 
great, learning and preciſion. ſes 

DONI (AxTaony Francis); a Florentine, firſt 4 be aud 
then a ſecular prieſt; died in 1574, at the age of 67. He was 
member, of the acadeniy of the Petegrini, in which ke took 
the academical name of Bizzaro, perfeCtly ſuitable to his 10 2 
Tical and humoutoug character. His works are: 1. Letters, 1 
italian, Bo. 2. La Libraria, 1557, 870. 3. La 97 N 15 5655 
4 parts, 8. wit plates. 4. I nondi celel i, tereſtri ed inter 
naliz. 40. there is an old french tranſlation of it. 5: I marmi, 
*ciys Raggionamenti Fatt. a 1 marmi di Fiorenza, e 15525 


410. 
Dokl DA TTIicar (Lewis), 1 a noble family, Ys. ori nally 
of: Flores, entered himſelf of the minims, Cardinal Riches 
eu, who. became acquainted, with him durin kt his retirement at 
Avignon, Fel ſo ſtruck with his modeſty and learning, that be 
gave hi biſliop ric. of Riez, in which dioceſe he did much 
good. inf m the ry of Riez he was tranſlated to tliat of * 
and Uo ng in. 4664, at the age of 68. He publiſhed : hit ; 
tory Minims, 470+; 2. The life of « peed. Joan, es 
of the A. . 8 0, 3 3. The life cardinal de Berulle, 
in latin, 1 7 4. The hiſtory of the cardinals, in latin, 1660 
2 vols. f „His latin 85 8 Dy re more tolerable 1 in regar 
to ſtyle; an th in french, the ach tion of which i ig et 
NE (Jonx), an engliſm poet and divine, Was 
London, 1573s, and. deſcended; by His mother from 10 Tamil | 
of fir Thomas More. 6, was. en n his father's hou L 
under a tivate tutor, till e t1th year of 
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iligenoe 0 the ſtudy: Of the civil and canon; laws, and 


was much wiſtted and eareſtad byithie pbility, far Din 
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to thewy before he ahamed them ap 187 26 toy 
keeper for: Donne re-admiſſion, erg 3) 
keeper anſweree that, though he Was unf 
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this time; was ſolicited by Morton, afterwazds biſhop. of Burr. 
ham, to go into orders, and, to-acceps of, a-benefice, which More, 
ton would: have reſigned to him. Dome. declined. is a 
for many reaſons, but chieſiy * þecaule. ſome former rei, 
larities of his life had been fog notorious net t9; Sale bi 12 
the cenſure of the world, and perhaps e diſflongur Talks, 
facred function Reſides, being determined; by the; belt. caſt} 
that'Gad's glory ſhauld be the the firſt end, ny A; 9 2 
ſecond motiye ta embrace: that calling, hig 

was ſuch, that he ſcared he re nat*s hig e 
to that rule“? Aſter the death. of fr Freneis, Wolley, Be to 
2 hauſe. for his. wife; and e ren at Mitcham in Sum an 
lodgings for: himſelf near Wehl in en here 


and other perſons of diſinctiab. Some time: ften he 
his famii nt — bog ſir Robert [/Nruryiga9e, him Fn 
modioug apartments in hie 45 eee n Afri 
"Git eden ne „in tue wennn ey of Qxfords 
hauing before faken r N yt fo 1 b „ Abopt 
rp! years afterwargs he accompanied;fs Robert (2 ne Paris. 

efore this] ourneyint6.F: Trance, during Hay f 2AM after RE 
his — Har the nohility and others ſoligitęd l ee. | = 
eee een bim chuß his. 2 8 cpnidey-. 8 
ing lüb beter qua the ſenvies ofitheighyrgh, Hicbnot 80 fc = 
to thin / applina e Far, 0 diſputes copeerning ahe — . 
— ae, wo remacyhavitg latel bes esd. gur ar = 
by. king James's efpeciat commands had isten a & | E. 
det fe bi was; printed in 16185 fte Th 5 
ſelf had engaged in{thjs-cqritzaverſy,; 188 are 
#iBextabtg: hut, diſcourfing with Monne 


to the taking thoſe oaths, and with his rw wers bY 5 1 

he commande him to wer Nr, e bring = 
um: Tpi Doors 0 SAR of the \ weeks, 

and they ere polis ade e 11 = 
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prieſts and jeſuits, and to their diſciples in this kingdom. His 


fen, Was now. ve pre fling to have him in orders. Donne 
himfelf has informed us that * he almoſt deſeended to a per- 
ſuafion, almoſt to a ſolicitation of him to do it. *.-Defirous, 
however, tq qualify himſelf for this function a cloſer edi . 


cation to divinity and the learned la languages, 
A with the king's ſolicitations till about: ends 
aft 


He was then ordained by King, biſhop of London, e 


was his good friend, and had been c aplain to the lord-ke 

1 at the ſame time that Donne was his ſecretary. 
wag preſen ly after made one of the chaplains in ordinary to his 
riajeſty 3 and, about the ſame time, attending the king to Cam- 
bit ge, was there. created D. P. at his majeſty's tecommenda- 
tion.” Immediately upon his return from Cambridge, his wife 


my 9 wok in An ke X64 "7 overwhelmed him with grief 
Within the fi his taking orders, he had 14 — 

b deniefices offered Rim; but, being unwilling to leave ISndon, 

c refüſed them all, they lying in the country. In the latter 

end pf 1617 he was choſen preacher of Lincoln's-inn 3 and two 
| e by his: majeſtys "appointment attended the earl of 
Doncaſter, in his- 'embally to Germany, In 1621 he was made 
dean of St. Paul's; and there was methin ſingular in the 
circumſtances of oonferring it. The . coming vacant, 
the being ſent for Dr. Dome, and ordered him to br him 
the next day at dinner. When his ma jeſty was ſet down, ve 

he had eat any meat, he ſaid: Dr. Doin I have invi 

dd dinner; and though'y you fit not down with me, yet I Til 

re to you of a diſh, that I know you love well; for knowing 

you Jove L ndon, 1:46 ae make you dean of St. /Paul's; 

"and. when I-have dined „then do you take your beloved diſh 
ace ie Jour, tudy: ; ſay grace there to yoprſelf, and much good 

2 it de you.“ | Soo after, the viearage of St. Dunſtan in 
5 —— Weſt, 450 ang other benefice, fell to him, the advowion of 
me former haying oth von him by the earl of Dorſetyof-the 

latter by the py; of Kale ee 8 with his Heanery, 
ele him to live in a manner ſoit le to his rank, and to 
* 7 4 proper open 325 wp r In 2624; he was 
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a elſe re, he ho e For this ab ' 
men congregate = 0 the 1000 of civil James I. made bin dean of 86 Paul” 8; all 
ſociety, then is that ſoul of it, ſovereign dhe wit and ſublimity of his genius having 
wer, ſent into it immediately. from Gods "the et enabled him to get bread. throughout 
& as he ſends the 1 lie into the hitman FEE Net x-. 
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died upon the birt of her'12th child. This calamity, which 
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choſen prolocutor of the convocation; on which oceaſion he 
ſpoke a latin oration, as his inauguration- ſpeech, which is ſtill 
extant in the collection of his poems. About the ſame time he 
was appointed. by the king to preach ſeveral occaſional ſermons, 
at Paul's croſs, and in other places; when he was repreſented 
to his majeſty, as having fallen in with the general humour of 
the pulpits, and inſinuated fears of the king's inclination to po- 
pery. The king ſent for him, and gave him an opportunity of 
juſtifying himſelf in his preſence; Which he did ſo clearly and 
ſatisfactorily, that the king ſaid, © he was right glad he reſted 
no longer under the ſuſpicion.” Donne then kneeled down, 
| thanked his majeſty, and proteſted his anſwer was faithful, and 
free from all colluſion z and therefore deſired that he might not 
riſe, till, as in like caſes he always had from God, fo he might 
have from his majeſty ſome aſſurance, that he ſtood clear and 
fair in his opinion. At which the king raiſed him up from his 
knees, and proteſted that he believed him, knowing him to be 
an honeſt man, and not doubting of his affection. And then 
diſmiſſing him, he ſaid to ſome lords about him, My doctor is 
an honeſt man; and, my lords, I was never better ſatisfied with 
an anſwer, than with that he hath now made me; and I always 
rejoice, when I think that by my means he became a divine“ | 
He was about this time ſeized with a dangerous ſickneſs, Fd 
which inclined him to a conſumption z but he recovered, and = 
publiſhed upon that occaſion a book of devotions, which he had 
compoſed in his illneſs. The ſecond edition, printed 1624 in 
12mo, is intituled, Devotions upon emergent occaſions in ſe- 
veral ſteps of his ſickneſs. He continued in parſe health till 
his 5gth year; when, being with his eldeſt daughter Mrs. 
Harvey, at Abery-Hatch in Eſſex, in Auguſt 1630, he was _ 
taken with a fever, which brought on a conſumption. How-. 
ever, he returned to London, and preached in his turn at court, | \ 
as uſual, on the firſt Friday in Lent ; upon which occaſion his : 
text was, To God the Lord belong the iſſues from death; 
Pſal. Ixviii. 20. It was called by the people about the court the 
doctor's own funeral ſermon. He died March 31, 1631, and 
was buried in the cathedral church of St. Paul, where a monu- 
ment was.ereCted over him. He was of ſtature moderately 
tall, of a ſtraight and equally proportioned body, to which all 
his words and actions gave inexproſſible addition of comelineſs. 
Iſe- The melancholy and pleaſant humours were in him ſo con- 
the tempered, that each gave advantage to the other, and made his 
wy company one of the delights of mankind His fancy was in- 
; all WJ initably high, equalled only by his great wit, both bang made. 
ing i uſeful by a commanding judgment. His aſpect was cheerful, 
1x. and ſuch as gave a ſilent teſtimony of a clear knowing ſoul, and 
of a conſcience at peace wth, itſelf, His melting 1 
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that he had a ſoft heart, full of noble oompaſſion 3 of too brave a 


ſoul to offer injuries, and too much a chriſtian not to pardon 


them in others. He was by nature highly paſfionate; yet very 
humane, and of ſo tender a ſpirit, that he never beheld the 
 miferies of mankind without pity and relief. 
Beſides the Pfeudo-martyr, and book of devotions already 
mentioned, there are extant the following works of Donne, 
1. Poems; confiſting of ſongs: and ſonnets, epigrams, elegies, 
epithalamiums, ſatires, letters, funeral elegies, holy ſonnets, &c, 
publiſhed at different times. They were printed together in 
one volume 12mo, in 1719, with the addition of elegies upon 
the author by ſeveral perſons. Dryden has juſtly given Donne 
the character of © the greateſt wit, ka not the greateſt 
poet of our nation :” And, in his dedication of Juvenal to the 
earl of Dorſet, he ſays, “Donne alone, of all our countrymen, 
had your talent; but was not happy enough to arrive at your 
verſification. And were he tranſlated into numbers and engliſh, 
he would yet be wanting in the dignity of expreflion. You 
equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of thoughts; 
you excel him in the manner and the words. I read you both 
with the ſame admiration, but not with the ſame delight. He 
affects the metaphyſics, not only in his ſatires, but in his amor- 
ous verſes, where nature only ſhould reign, and perplexes the 
minds of the fair ſex with nice ſpeculations of philoſpphy, when 
he ſhould engage their hearts, and entertain them with the ſoft- 
neſs of love.” A little farther, Dryden aſks, * Would not Donne's 
ſatires, which abound with ſo much wit, appear more charming, 
if he had taken care of his words and of his numbers?“ Whether 
Pope took the hint from this queſtion or not, is uncertain 3 but 
he has ſhewed the world, that when tranflated into numbers 
and englith, as Dryden expreſſes it, they are not inferior to any 
thing in that kind of poetry. 2. Paradoxes, problems, eflays, 
characters, &e. 1653, 12mo. Part of this collection was pub- 
liſhed at different times before. 3. Three volumes of ſermons, 
in folio; the firſt printed in 1640, the ſecond in 1649, the third 
in 1660. Lord Falkland ſtyles Donne © one of the moſt witty 
and moſt eloguent of our modern divines. 4. Eſſays in divinity, 
Ke. bz 12m. 3, Letters to ſeveral perſons of honour, 1654 
4, Both theſe publiſhed by his ſon, There are feveral 
Donne's letters, and others to Pa from the queen of Bohemia, 
the earl of Carſiſle, archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben foaſon; printed 
in.2 book, jntituled, “ A collection of letters made by fir Tobie 
Matthews, knt. 1660, 8ye. 6. The antient hiſtory of the ſep- 
tuagint z tranſlated from the greek of Ariſteas. 1633, in 12mo. 
This tranflation was reyiſed and corrected by another hand, and 
publiſhed in 1685, '8v0; 7. BIAGANATOSZ : or, a declaration 
pf the paradox or thelis,' chat ſeif-homicide is not ſo ny 3 
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Beſides 126 fermons; the publication of iich ue hang already 


fame: 


Fond 
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tin, Abs not be otheriviſe, r 7648, xc. de., Wess | 
tells us, that he had ſeen the original under the! author's on 
hand in the Bodleian —— cated to Edward lord Herbert 

of Cherbury. Walton calls chis, “ an exact and laborious 


treatiſe, wherein all the laws violated by: ſelf-murder-are dilt= 
Fanz ſurveyed and judiciouſſy oenſured: a treatiſe | written in 


bis younger years, which alone — declare him then not only. 


perfett in the civil and canom lau but in many other ſuch ſtu 
dies and arguments, as enter not into the conſideration of many. 
that labour to be thought great clerks, and pretend to æno a 
things.“ Among Donne's letters is one to lord Herbert, ſent 


with the Biathanatos; aud another to fir Nobert Carre, aſter- 


wards earl of Ancram, ſent with the ſume book upon the doctor 
going into Germany. In this letter he obſeryes, that the book- 


was written by him many years before; and beraufe, ſayn he, 


« it is upon 2 miſinterpretable fubjeQt; [have always gone ſa 
near ſuppreſſing it, as that it is only not burnt. No hand hath 
paſſed upon it to it, nor many eyes to read it; only 10 


ſome particular friends in both univerſitios then hn I tit it, 
I did communicate it; and I remember I had this anſwer, tt 


certainly there was à falſe thread in ity! but not 'cahly. found. 


Keep it, I pray, with the ſame jenlouſy; let ahy that your diſ- 


cretion admits to tlie fight-of it, know the date of it, and that 


it is a bock written by Jack Donne, not Dr. Donne. — 


it for el if live; and if I die, Lonly forbid ir che preſs and 
the fire. Paßliſn it not, yet burn it not; but hietw een choſe de 


what you will with it.“ Theſe are all the works of Donne that 
Rr | 


ropoles a 
ther he was author of a piece intituled, «A: | 
Perſecutors, printed in — reign of James I. the Tunning-title 
of which, at the top: of every page, is ':Paper's'/Complaine 


mentioned, he left: why The refultance of 1400 authors; maſt ot 
them abridged and analyſed with his own hand. All the buß⸗ 
neſs likewifs that paſſed-of any public confequenee;/cuther in this 
or any of our neighbouring nations, he abtecyiatcd dither in latin; 
or in the language of thatuation, and k em by him ſor uſeful 
memorials. 80 he did the copies of divers letters and caſes ot 
conſcience, that had concerned his friends, wich tis, obſerrations 
and ſolutions of them, and divert other matters of mne 
all particularly and methodicatl digeſted by me 4 

tle had a fon, John Donne, who Was educated 4 Weſtminfler 
fchool, and removed from thence to 
1622. Aſterwards he trabeliod — rms . — 
LL. D. at Padua in Italy; aud June 2638 was wdmitted to the 
1 — of Oxtord:. He died in 1662, and 
f S.. Paul —_ 
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| Wood tells us, that: ic he Sue id bs all his life-time. 8 1 
ſon of over-fres 
was. à man of 
ſenſe ani parts; and that, beſides ſome writings of his father, 


an atheiſtical buffoon, a banterer, and 2 
thoughts, yet valued? by Charles II. that h. 


he publiſnedi ſeveral f rivolous trifles under his on name: 


which a *'The/humble perition e Covent-Garden: againit Dr, | 


John Baber a 1 MN anno 1662 . 
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the miniſtry. Mr. Baxter, ho thought him à promiſing youth, 


ſent him to Pembroke hall, Cambridge; where he made ſuch a 
jeney in learning as fully anſwered his expectation. He 
was called to: the paſlorſhip of St. Alphage pariſh in London, 
dlome w aQ paſſed. Mr. 
Granger fays; he kept! a private academy in Monkwell-ſtreet, 
Cripplegate Where he continued to pteach, and trained up 


_ which he held nine yrars, till the Barth 


fereral miniſters: of note. He had the character of a ſerious 


and: affectionate preacher, and was very aſſiduous in catechiſing. 
He publiſhed books of practical divinity to almoſt the time of 


his death, which happened on the zath of May, 170), aged 77. 


In the Hiftofy of Europe for that ycar, he is aid to have built 


the firſt meeting-houſe in London, and to have been the laſt 


ferviror of the cjeQed miniſters. His Treatiſe on the Sacra - 
ment has perhaps been oftener printed than any other book on 


gelte 
tions. His Memoirs are prefixed! to his Body of Di- 
His ſon, Samuel ane ſome time 2 eee at 
* in Berkſhire. 
30 UA {Frxangors),! a Spade architect, og? of the: a 


moos Le Van, furniſhed the deſign of the church of the College 


des Quatre - Nations, and of ſeveral grand works at the Louvre 
and at the 'Tuillerics, | He 19 in) 1697 at ani pie his 
nativity.” eo peat f 
 /DORFLING, a e Sade 3 dem being a taylor 
er, to er, rank of dee ee. — tons Wilham 
decor: of Brantlenburg. He fignalized/- rticularly 
inſt the Swedes in 665. The hiſtory of this hero is very 


— Having finiſhed his apprenticeſtip at Tangermund, 


it was his ambition to go and work at Berlin. To this end 


he muſt croſs: _ Elbe in a boat and not having money 


enough to 2 e, the boatman refuſed to carry him. 
Stung bye t affront, h 

cauſe of it, threww his knapſack into the river, and enliſted him- 

ſelf as a ſoldier. In this career he ↄdvanced with gigantic 

mtrides. He preſently gained the eſteem of his «comrades, af- 
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E (Tnox as), according to Aae was born 1 
Kidderminſter in Worceſterſhire in 1630. He was deſigned 
for: the law but reading Baxter's Saint's Reſt, he reſolved on 


5 ank his Call to delaying Sinners has gone through 


- deſpiſe 2 trade that ſeemed the 


maſter. 


after. This great prince, who was fond of war, underſtood” | 
it, and was forced to carry it on, rapidly promoted a man who 
united the virtues of the citizen with the talents of the ſoldier. 
In few words, Dorfling was raiſed to be ſeldt-marſhal, and an- 
ſwered to the idea that ſhould be formed of a man, who, from 
the bumble condition of a ſoldier, becomes a general. 80 re- 
markable a ſeries of good fortune did not fail to raiſe the jea - 
louſy of ow minds. There were people baſe enough to 
ſay, that Dorfling, though become a great man, had not loſt 
the air of his vulgar origin: Ves, ſaid he to them who re- 
ported this mean obſervation to him, “ I was once a taylor, 1 
| — cut out cloth; but now,“ continued he, clapping. his 
hand to the hilt of his ſword, here is the inſtrument with 
which 1 cut off the ears of them that ſpeak ill of me.“ 
DORIA (A RNW), a nable Genoeſe, the greateſt mariner of 
his age, was born in 1468 at Oneille, a ſmall town on the coaſt 
of Genoa, of which Ceva Doria, his father, was joint lord. 
He adopted the military profeſſion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
for ſeveral years in the ſervice of different princes of Italy. 
On his return to his native country, he was twice employed in 
Corſica, where he fought againſt the rebels with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that the whole iſland was reduced to the obedience: of 
the republic. In conſequence of the reputation for valour 
and prudence which Doria had acquired, he was appointed, about 
the year 1513, captain-general of the gallies of Genoa; and it 
is to be remarked, that he was upwards of 44 years of age 
when he took up the profeſſion of a maritime warrior. The 
african pirates, who at that time infeſted. the Mediterranean, 
gave him the firſt opportunities for i 
ſued them with unremitted ardour, and in a ſhort time enriched 
himſelf with ſo many captures, that the produce, joined to the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, enabled him to. purchaſe four gallies. 
The revolutions that ſoon happened in the government of 
Genoa, in the ſequel determined Doria to enter into the 
ſervice of Francis l. After that prince was taken priſoner at 
Pavia, he became diſſatisſied with the miniſtry of France; 
and yielding to the ſolicitations of Clement VII. he attached 
himſelf to that pontiff, who made him his admiral. But 
Rome being taken by the conſtable of Bourbon in 152 the 
pope was no longer able to continue Doria in his pay, and per- 
Madel ed him to go back into the ſervice of France. Francis J. 
receiyed him with open arms, and appointed him general of his 
gallies, with a ſalary of 36, ooo crowns, to which he afterwards, 
added the title of admiral of the ſeas of the Levant. Doria 
was then proprietor of eight well-armed gallies. It was to 
him that the French were indebted for the reduction of Genoa, 
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eomplete vitory over the naval armament of the « 
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to him in behalf of the republie, to turn him from his purpoſe; 
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The year:followitig, Philippine Doria; bis nephew ant his 
eutenant, awhom he had 1 with eight gallies do he 
coaſts of the kingdom of Naples, in order to favour the opera- 
tions of the french army there, commanded by Lautrec, gained 


at Capo- d Orſo, near che gulf of Salerno. The imperial Meet 
now deftroyed, Naples, beſieged by Lautret, oould no longer re- 
ceire ſucecurs by feat it Was on the point of ſurrendering, 
and the capture 01 the capital“ would infallibly- bave brought on 


the conqueſt of the whole kingdom, when, a at once, oy Sues 


abandoned France to ſerve the emperor.” This deſection fruf- 
rated the emterprife a gainſt Naples, and effected the total failure 


of che french af 3 in Italy. As to the motives that led him 
to this ſudden change, it Nate ſeem as if the miniſters 'of 


Francis I. jealous! of the influence of this . Who be- 
dev treated them with the hatightineſs of a republican, and the 


pluntnefs of a ſailor, had endeavoured to ruin him in the. king's 


opinion, and had partly ſucceeded” in cheir attempt. Doria, 


ſoured'and-angry, only waited for a pretext to give vont te hig 


Indignation; ae - is enemies ſoon gave him. They Per. 

—— the Kin propriate to himſplf the town ef Savo 

fra Wy Gebel rv enlarge the port, and make it a 
oe remonſtranees 


they were hot only ill. receiredz but were wrongly interpreted; 


and he Was repr nted to the ing as à man that openly” re- 
' Gited his Will. Nor did they ſtop here: th. 


ua 

_—_— arreſt him; and twelve: lies, under th rome 
B jeux, received orders to go firſt to Genoa ts take'poſ- 
Seſſion of his perſon; and then to proceed te Naples to ſeize 
upon his gallies, commanded' by Philippine his nephew. But 
Doria, having *foreſcen the blow, had Feed to Leriea in the 
gulph of La Speria, from Whence he diſpatched a brigantine to 
Fo nephew, with orders to join him without delay; He thought 


imfelf authoriſed to act in this manner, the” rather becauſe 


the term of his engagement to the king was juſt expired. From 
this mement Doria made it his ale Zudlel, — his 
agreement with the emperor, who had been ſokeiting it for a 
Jong eine. Te thoſe who have paid any attention to che work- 
Ings of the human mind, what followed will not appear ſur- 
pfiſing that Francis I. no fought” by all means in his power 
te regain” Doria to him; but neither the moſt magnificent 


miſes, her even the meditation of "pope Cement VII. could in- 


Ace him to alter his reſolution.” What muſt ever reflect ho- 
nour on the memory of Doria, was his refufal on this bcafion 
of the fovereignty of Genoa, which was offered him y the" em- 


N ee riss te title of reſtorer' to that of maſter, he fti- 
; Pabel 
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outited that ——— romgha free under the imperial 
protection, provided. — ſhould ſuebeed in throw ing off the 
of the Freuck. He thought nothing now was wanting 


to his glory: hut to be —— of his country; The failure 


of the Ex] -againft Naples emboldened him; the ſame yar, 


15285 to hazard the attempt: accordingly; pfeſenting himſelf 


before Geno with thirteen gailies and about 50 wee, ee 
himſelf maſter of it in one nightʒ withòut ſheuding a dro 


blood. This expedition probured him the title ff, 1 | 


AND DELIVERER or His GOUNTRY, which! was adjudged: him 
4 14ectee of che ſenate. Phe ſamt decree contained an 


order for u ſttue to be erected to him, and a palace to b 


booght fr kim out of the public money. A new govermnent 
way: then formed nt Genoa by bis attvice, which is the go. 


vernment ſubſiſting at this day; To that he was not only the 


detiverery' but likewife the! logillator-of-his-country. Doria met 


with-all-the advantages he would /(defire from his attachment to 


the emperore this gave him his entire confidence, und 
created n wenerul of the fea, with u plen 
thority. Me was then owner of twelve galſies, which by his 
wo were to be engaged to the — the Ov arr ou 

t number was nom augmented to 22. Doria cdntinued to 
— himſelf by ſeveral maritime expeditions, and rendered 
the moſt important ſervices to the emperor. | He tool from 


the Turks, in xyga, che towns of Coron and of Patras, onfthe 
coaſt of Greece. The 'conqueſt of Tunis and the fort of Go¼ 
lette, where Oharles V. reſolved to act in perſon in 1935, wa 


principally owing to the valour andqdod conduct of Noria. 
was his advibe, and reiterated-rTemonſtrances; hat the 
emperor, in 15 1 ſet bn foot che unfortunate expedition to 


Algiers, where he floſt a part of his fleet and a gréat number 


of ſoldtets, and coſt Doria eleven of his gallies. Nor was he 


B 'by fortune in the affair of Prevezop in 199. 


„with 1 flest, in cotrjunttion with that of tlie 
hows. ians and the} gallies of the pope, in preſence of the'turkiſh 


army, dommandeu by Barbareffaß and fär inferior to hit; he 


rolled the engagement under various: pretenees, p antb det iſſip 
the opportunity: of: a''certain; victory For :this-hevhas been 
blamed by ſeveral hiſtorians. ! gone diæve eee. 
at that time; ſuys/ Brautè me, it as the common re 

there was u feotet agreement between Barbaroſſa va abend by 
which it as fettledy that *Reciſive! opportunities: ſhould be- 
'twally: avoided; "In: wuderntorprO long iche War vrhidh renderer 
their ſexvices Neësſſaryg 
Tiching:thewſelvew>s:Thoiaffſtatrebribiractiad mH More:fot- 


Prizes 
4 | 1 meien 


-and-abſohute au- 


rund farnifhel chem! the means bfien- 


midabie 8 Vit cham Doring the imotiritofithle 
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Jeanhetino Doria, with hine or lis veſſels The zeal and ed | 
ſervices of this great man were rewarded by Charles V. with the 
order of the — — of the principality of 
Melphes, and the marquiſate of Turſi in the kingdom of N aples, 
to him and his heirs for ever; together with the dignity of 


grand chancellor of that kingdom. It was not till about the 
year 1556, at the age of near go, that he relinquiſhed the care 


of his gallies, and the command of them in perſon. Then, 
ſinking under the weight of years, Philip II. king of Spain 
permitted him to couſſitute John Andrew Doria, his nephew, 
his lieutenant. He terminated his long and glorious career, 
the 25th of November, 1 560, at the age of 93, without off. 
ſpring, though he had been married, and very far from leaving ſo 
much property as might have been preſumed, from the great and 
uent opportunities he had of amaſſing wealth ; but the exceſs 
of his magnificence, and the little attention he paid to affairs of 
economy, had greatly diminiſhed his fortune. Few men, with- 
out leaving a private ſtation, have ever played ſo great a part 
on the ſtage of the world as Doria: at — in Genoa, ho- 


noured by his fellow citizens, as the deliverer and the tutelar 


genius of his country; abroad, with his gallies alone, holding, 
as it were, the rank of a maritime power. Few men have, even 


in the courſe of a long life, enjoyed a more uninterrupted courſe 


d monepur diſmiſhon- Andrew De 


of proſperity. Twice was his ruin plotted: once in 1547, by 
the conſpiracy of John Lewis de Fieſco, aimed principally at 


him; but the enterpriſe failed by the death of its leader, at the 


very moment of its execution: the ſecond time, not long after, 
by that of Julius Cibo, which was detected, and coſt the author 
of it his head. Theſe two conſpiracies had no other effect than 
to give ſtill greater acceſſions of authority and fame to ou reat 
man, in Genoaz and through all Italy. He is aceuſed byilome 


_ authors of having been too cruel at times, in ſupport of which 


they eite this inſtance: the marquis de Marignan, Who took 
Porto- Hercole in 155 5, having taken priſoner Ottoboni de Fieſco, 
brother of Lewis, and an accomplice in his: conſpiracy, delivered 
him over to Doria, to revenge on him as he pleaſed the death 


of Jeannetino Doria, who had been ſlain in that conſpiracy. 


Andrew, ſired with rage, ordered Fieſco to be ſen up in a ſac 
arid thrown: into the ſea. Thoſe who have written on the fide 
af Doria have prudently paſſed over in ſilenee this action, as 
-unwotthy:of him. One of his piluts, WhO was frequently im- 
portuning him, coming up to him one day, told him hę had 
three words to ſay io him. I, grant it, returned Doria; 
but remember, that if thou ſpeak more, I Will have thee 
Hange tt. on The pilot; without: being diſconoerted, #eplicd:: 
ring ſatisſied with. this 
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reply, ordered him to be paid his arrears, and retained kim in 


his Jevvies! ov ih) od bored arts 1 
DORIGNT (Micn ar), an Bess Saen painters nat 

engraver in er fortis, was born at St. Quintin in 1617. He 

was: Vouet's ſon-in-law, ſcholar and imitator. He became pro- 


feſſor of the academy of painting at Paris, and died in 1665 aged 


47 years. He engraved only a few of his own compoſitions, 
and after Le Sueur. His er are ere of them feen ure 


,Caltle: de Vincennes. 


DoRIGNY (NicxoLas), dd ingenious Frenjek 2 — 
ver, ſtudied the. art in Italy, and joined to a great harmony of 
lights and ſhades: the moſt correct deſign. His fineſt - 
are, The park of Lanfranco. l he St. Fetronilla of Guerchine. 
The deſcent from the croſs, after Volterra. The transſigura- 
tion, after Raphael; and the death of St. Sebaſtian, alter Do- 


minichino There is a ſoftneſs. in the laſt print, unuſual Aer 
this great man. His cartoons are not equal to theſe pieces 


DORING, or DORINK (MaxrTHias) a german meſon; 
rofeſſor of theology in his order, died at Kiritz, the place of 
bis nativity, in 1494. He is faid to be the author of the abridg- 
ment of the Mirroir hiſtorial of Vincent de Beauvais, con- 
tinued down to 1493. It is thought to be the ſame with what 
is commonly called the Nuremberg Chronicle, becauſe the firſt 
edition of it was made in that city, 4to. 1572. Some writers 
attribute this chronicle, perhaps with monk reaſon, to Haltmann 
Scheder. The author, whoever he be, was in ſome reſpects 
the forerunner of Luther He inveighs with aſperity againſt 


the vices of the cardinals, the biſhops, the popes, _ even 
againſt jubilees and indulgencies my 14 Ted 
_ DURNAVIUS: (Gasean);/a phyfician, orator ad ns bores 


at Zigenrick in Voightland, died in 163 1 in an advanced age, 
counſellor and phyſician to the princes of, Brieg and Lignitz. 
He is the author of ſeveral works, which have been called 


learned fooleries. The (moſt known of them are: 1. Amphi 

theatrum ſapientiæ Socraticæ, 2 vols, folio. Hanover, 1619 
2. Homo diabolus ; hoc eſt : Auctorum veterum et recen- 
tiorum de calumniæ natura et remediis; ſua linguà editarum, 


ſylioge z Frankfort 1618, to. 3. De incremento dominatio 


nis Furcice . lib ods mid „nen item ei modw ot 


DOSITHA US, a reputed/magi ician: of Samaria, ho prev 


E — 
He applied to: himſelf all the! prophecies: which are held ibpithe 


church ta regardoJeſus Chriſti; He had indiis:trakd thirty dis 


2 as, many as thete are days in the:monthz:andrwould mt 


o He admitted among thema womanluhem 
= Wl ce — 


u. He obſerved the rite — 2 


faited ajtan. 5 Tus gun belief * a 
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by an icenſion inte "RO he nidtired into acer, where 
far from the pryi ng eyes of the world, he ſtarved: hin 
death: The fect the Doſithzans'made great atGSunt'6f wir- 
inity. Proud of their. chaſtity,” they regarded witty: contempt 
the geſt of mankinde A D˙,]ẽjuan would not aſſociate. with 
any one who did not think and live like him. They had foe 
Gngular practices, to which they were ſtrongly attached: fuch 


2 that af remaining for 24 bours in the fame 


bappened to be in when the ſabbath began. This minobility 

ef the Doſthærans was drawn from the — of working 
during the ſabbath. In conſequence of ſuch practices the Doſi- 
'thzans thought themſelves ſuperior to the moſt enlightened 


men; to the moſt virtuous citizens, to the moſt beneficent ſouls; = 


by continuing for 24 hours ſtanding upright, with the right 
or the left hand extended, they pretended to pleaſe God ſar 


Detrer han a man who thould take great pains to comfort 


the aſſtĩcted, or to relieve the — n r ral 
gypt till ſome time in tire vith centut yx. 
VE (NATANAEI), an ingenious: penman, inked a6: 2 


bobk-intituled the Progreſs of Time, containing verſes upon the 


ſenſons, and the 12 months, in 16 quarto plates with orna- 
ments; and contributed alſo 26 pages in ſeveral hands to G. Bick · 
bm's Univerſal Penman. He was a clerk in the victunlling of- 
fer ow Tower Hill, where he died 1754 aged 44 years. Maſſey, 
re e ad Prog reſs of Letters, a oa 
ariHoxtor — an ws jy 
 /DQUGLAS (Gawaw),: deſcended of — 3 of 
| Dong las, a younger ſon of. Archibald, ſiuth carl f Angus, was 
born at Brechin in Scotland, in 14; and eHucated in the uni- 
rerſity vf St. Andrews ig hence he | travelled tb Italy. 
Here he ſoon evinced! that the loom ef the monuſtery where 
he had piſſed his yourh had not: eſtrangotl hit from the muſes { 
for, white le ſtullied theology, and fubmitted ac the auſterities 


ef the cloiſter, he cαu] employ himnſelf in Priuate in trunſlating 


into beautabal. verſei the poem of: Ovid ede Remedo Amoris, 
en in cultiraring che fine poetical genius hethidivevcired from 
nuturr. The ;advantages > -of-foraign:itravely und the converſa- 
tion vf ahb moſt erninent met in Franc Italy and Germany, 
to whom his merit ee him the readieſt r- letet 
is feducntiou i: On his return tu Sbotiamd, in. ahi, His fteſt pre- 
Kermunt was thut of provcſt of the 3 
Giles in Ea mh]νg ghz a plate at ht timer iey and 
mera He nt ilaſt dbtiined the: bachopsürle — — uri 
go Hlfte, oppofitivn fromithoalukce!df:6 bury, 
gem fnſemnob- — zndchĩs Hriendb aui —— — order 
howgerp — cahedrui tri the 
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Stewart, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the natural ſon of James IV. 
killed at the battle of Flanders, Douglas was nominated to that 
ſee, but did not obtain poſſeſſion of it: however, this loſs was 
in ſome meaſure compenſated to him, by the preſentation to the 
rich abbacy of Aberbrothic, in commendam with his biſhopric. 
Being afterwards obliged, by the perſecutions of his enemies, 
to retire to London, he died there of the plague, in April 1522, 
in the 51ſt year of his age. He flouriſhed in the reigns of 
James IV. and V. and would have been an ornament to any 
times. His chief works are: I. A tranſlation of Virgil's Æneis. 
2. The palace of honour, a poem. 3. Aurez narrationes, co- 
mœdiæ aliquot ſacræ. 4. De rebus Scoticis liber. His de- 
ſcriptions of May and of Winter, the firſt of which is prefixed 
as a prologue to the x2th book. of his Æneis, have been very 
well moderniſed by Mr. Fawkes ; who obſerves, in his preface, 
that Chaucer and Douglas may be looked upon as the two 
bright ſtars that illumined England and Scotland, after a dark 
interval of dulneſs, a long night of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
and foretold the return of day, and the reviyal of learning, 
DOUGLAS (WILLIAM), a ſcots lord in the 14th century, of 
one of the oldeſt families of that kingdom. Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, having made a vow to go on a cruſade againſt 
the infidels, and not being able to fulfil it during his life, or- 
dered Douglas to carry his heart to Paleſtine after his death, and 
to offer it on the altar of the holy ſepulchre. The king dying 
in 1327, Douglas ſer out for the holy land; but was killed, it 
ſeems, on the way, with all his followers, conſiſting of the 
flower of the nobility of Scotland. e > nk tht 
DOUGLAS (JaMes), an engliſh anatomiſt, particularly ex- 
cellent in the practice of the obſtetric art. He was a prac- 
titioner in London at the commencement of the preſent. cen- 
tury. The art is indebted to him for the following works: 
1. Bibliographiz anatomic ſpecimen, printed for the firſt time 
at London and afterwards, with confiderable augmentations, 
at Leyden, 1734, BVO. 2. Miographiæ comparatz ſpecimen ; 
London, 706. The author here points out the difference of 
muſcles in man and in the canine ſpecies. It has been tranſlated 
into latin, and printed at Leyden in 1729. 3- Deſcription of 
the Peritonzum, London, 1730. nit 739 | 
DOUSA (Jaxvs), a very learned man, was born of a noble 
family at Nortwick in Holland, 1545. He loſt his parents when 
very young, and was ſent to ſeveral ſchaols z to one at Paris 
among the reſt, where he made a great progreſs in greek and 
latin learning. When he had finiſhed his education, he returned 
to his own country, and married; and though he was ſcarcely 
grown up, he * himſelf to affairs of ſtate, atid was ſoon 
made a curator of the banks and ditches, which poſt he held 
e 1 above 
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above 20 years, and then e de But Douſa was not only 
a ſcholar and a ſtateſman, but likewiſe a ſoldier; and he behaved 
- himſelf ſo well in that capacity at the ſiege of Leyden in 1574, 
that the prince of Orange thought he could commit the govern- 
ment of the town to none ſo properly as to him. In 1575 the 
univerſity was founded there, and Douſa made firſt curator of 


it; for which place he was well fitted, as well on account of his 


learning as by his other deſerts. His learning was indeed pro- 
digious; and he had ſuch a memory, that he could at once 
give an anſwer to any thing that was aſked him, relating to an- 
tient or modern hiſtory, or, in ſhort, to any branch of literature. 
He was, ſays Melchior Adam, and, aſter him, Thuanus, a kind of 
living library; the Varro of Holland, and the oracle of the univer- 


ſity of Leyden. His genius lay principally towards poetry, and his 
various productions in verſe were numerous: but what is more 


remarkable, he compoſed the annals of his own country, which 
he had collected from the public archives, in verſe. He wrote 
alſo critical notes upon Horace, Salluſt, Plautus, Petronius, 
Catullus, Tibullus, &c. His moral qualities are ſaid to have 
been no leſs meritorious, than his intellectual and literary; for 
he was modeſt, humane, benevolent, and affable. He was ad- 
' mitted into the fupreme aſſembly of the nation, where he kept 


his ſeat, and diſcharged his office worthily, for the laſt 13 years 


of his life. He died in 1604, and his funeral oration was made 
by Damel Heinfius.:; need ft 747 „ 
He left four ſons behind him; the eldeſt of whom, Janus 
Douſa, would, if he had lived, have been a more extraordinary 
man than his father. Joſeph Scaliger calls him the ornament 
of the world; and ſays, that in the flower of his age he had 
reached the ſame maturity of wiſdom and erudition, as others 


might expect to attain after a life ſpent in ſtudy. Grotius alſo 


aſſures us, that his poems exceeded thoſe of his father; whom 
he aſſiſted alſo in compoſing the Annals of Holland. He was 
born in 1572; and, before he was well out of infancy, became, 
through the great care of his father, not only a good lin- 
iſt and poet, but alſo a good philoſopher and mathematician. 
To all this he afterwards added an-exquifite knowledge of the 
civil law and of hiſtory. Beſides a great many poems, which he 
compoſed in a very tender age, we have his notes and obſerva- 
tions upon ſeveral latin poets. Thoſe upon Plautus were the 
product of his 16th year; and he was not above 19 when he 
publiſhed his book De Rebus Ceeleftibus, and his Panegyric 
upon a Shadow. His commentaries-upon Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, were publiſhed the ſame year. His extraor- 
dinary fame and merit cauſed him to be made preceptor to the 
prince of Orange, and afterwards firſt librarian of the univerſity 
of Leyden. He died at the Hague, ip his return from Germany; 
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very immaturely, for his death happened in 1597; when he had 


not quite completed his 26th yea. 
Douſa's three other og zeorge, Francis, and Theodorus, 
| earning, though not ſo much above 
the common ſize as Janus was. George was a good linguiſt ; 
travelled to Conſtantinople ; and publiſhed. a relation of his 
journey, with ſeveral inſcriptions which he found there and 
elſewhere. Alſo, in 1607, he printed George Cedrenus's book, 
intituled, De originibus-urbis Conſtantinopolitane, with Meur- 
ſius's notes upon it. Francis was far from wanting learning: 
for in 1600 he publiſhed' the epiſtles of Julius Czfar Scaliger; 
his annotations upon Ariſtotle's hiſtory of Animals; and 4 
fragments of Lucilius, with notes of his own upon them. 
Theodorus, lord of Barkenſtyen, publiſhed the chronicon of 
George Logotheta with notes, in 1614; and in 1638 wrote a 
treatiſe, called, Farrago ethica variarum linguarum, variorumque 
auctorum, e. We 3” re 3 a 09e | b 
DOUVRE (Tromas DE), treaſurer of the church of Bayeux, 
born in that city, of an antient family, is the firſt Norman 
whom William the conqueror placed in the archiepiſcopal 
chair of York, which, from his learning and virtues, he ap- 
pears to have worthily filled. He rebuilt his cathedral, in- 
ſtructed his people by his diſcourſes and by his example, was a 
great benefactor to his clergy, and compoſed ſome books on 
church muſic. He died in tho year 1100, after having held the 
ſee 28 ars „A * | | a 
DOUVRE (Tromas Dt), nephew of the foregoing, clerk 
to Henry I. of England, was alfo archbiſhop of York in 1108. 
His father, Sampſon de Douvre, before he became canon of 
Bayeux, and afterwards biſhop of Worceſter, had been married, 
and had at leaſt one other ſon (Richard II.) who was biſhop of 
Bayeux. Thomas had great diſputes with St. Anſelm, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, concerning the primacy of their cathedrals. It 


is ſaid, that being afflicted with a grievous illneſs, the phyſicians 


recommended to him a remedy not conſiſtent with-perſonal pu- 
rity; but he declared, that he would rather expoſe himſelf to 
death, than purchaſe life at ſuch a price. He recovered; and 
his recovery was aſcribed to his conſtancy and faith. This arch» 
diſhop en in i 11 dra vl 

DOUVRE-(IsaBELLA DE), of the ſame family with the two 
laſt-mentioned, was miſtreſs to Robert earl of Glouceſter, baſtard 
of Henry I. king of England, and had by him a ſon, Richard, 
whom thas prince appointed to the ſee of Bayeux, in 1133. 
Having outlived her bloom, and being diſguſted with the world, 
which was already diſguſted with her, Iſabella retired to Bayeux, 

there to finiſh her days, and there ſhe died about the year 1166, 
in an extreme old age. It is thought that on her tomb was 
1 „ placed 
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laced that original epitaph, which is {till to be ſeen againſt ont ! 
c outer walls of that cathedral: 1225 Nes 0 
' * Quarta dies Paſch fuerat, cum clerus ad hujunmn. f 
Qus jacet hic, vetulæ venimus exequias zj 
ITetttizque diem magis amiſiſſe dolemusm. | 
Quam centum tales fi caderent vetue. : 
There is an imitation of this quatrain in the works of Senece. B 
DOW (GeraRD), born at Leyden in 1613, was pupil of the of 
famous Rembrandt, arid made great progreſs under that maſter. de 
This artiſt confined his talents entirely to ſmall pictures, for gr 
which ke charged according to the time he was employed upon of 
them. It was his cuſtom to regulate his price by the rate of fa 
20 ſous of the country per hour: nothing ean be more highly a 1 
_Aniſhed than his pieces: it is . by the 5. of a magnifying fo 
_ glaſs that we can diſtinguiſh the whole of the wok? His tri 
figures, though extremely delicate, poſſeſs a ſingular expreſſion the 
and movement. His colouring is freſh and vigorous. Dow bu 
was never ſparing of time in what he did. He was three days to 
in repreſenting a broom-ſtick, and five in painting the hand of Af 


a perſon who ſat for his portrait. We cannot aſcertain the 
year of his death; but he died at an advanced age. 
DOWALL (WILLIAM MAc) was born in Scotland in 1590, 


went to ſchool at ſeven years under G. Niſbet at Muſſelburgh; 
and, after receiving lectures on hiſtory one year from John Bal- 
four, was entered of the univerſity of 9. Andrew's, where he took 
His maſter's degree in arts, previous to which he was appointed 
profeſſor of philoſophy, and continued in that poſt three years. 
In 1614 he was invited to Groningen, where he read philo- 
ſophical lectures, and ſtudied the civil law; took his doctors 
degree in 1625, ſoon after which he was advanced to the poſt 
of judge- advocate to the army commanded by Erneſtus Caſimir, 
count of Naſſau. In 1629 and 1635 he was ſent on two ſeveral 
embaſſies to Charles I. king of Great Britain; at whoſe court 
he ſtrenuouſiy ſupported the doctrine of mare liberum, then con- 
tending for by Grotius againſt Selden, principally with a view 
to the herring-fiſhery. After his return to Holland, Charles J. 
appointed him one of the council for Scotland, which dignity 
Was continued to him by Charles II. after he took poſſeſſion of 
that kingdom (probably in 1650), with the additional title of his 
ambaſſador to the united ſtates. Dr. Mac Dowall was twice 
married; at both times to dutch women, the laſt of whom he 
buried in 16523 and died himſelf at London; but in what year 
we cannot diſcover. — fr rants: 8 
_ DOWNHAM (Joux), the author of a well-known and pious 
work, intituled, “ The Chriſtian Warfare,” was the youngeſt ſo1 
of the biſhop of Cheſter, and vas born in that Sc. He wa 
he ; BK: 
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| bred at Cambridge, and tock the degree of B. D. He exer- 


ciſed his miniſtry in different parts of London, and was the firſt 
who diſcharged with reputation the lecture behind the Exchange. 
He die ht G %. od 4 DDR” FRE4S gr FOI IR 

' DOWNING {(Car.1nuT), an engliſh divine and doctor of 
laws, notorious for his ambition. He held the vicarage of 
Hackney, near London, with the parſonage of ' Hickford in 
Buckinghamfhire. But theſe not being ſufficient for his avari- 
cious diſpoſition, he ſtood in competition with Dr. Gilbert Shel- 
don for the wardenſhip of All-Souls; and loſing that, was a 
great ſuitor to be chaplain to the earl of Strafford lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, thinking that road might lead to a biſhopric. But 
failing there alſo, he joined the parliament party, and became 
a great promoter of their deſigns; and in a ſermon preached be- 
fore the artillery-company, Sept. 1, 1640, delivered this doe- 
trine : That for the defence of religion, and reformation of 
the church, it was lawful to take up arms againſt the king :” 
but fearing to be called in queſtion for this affertion, he retired 
to the houſe of Robert earl of Warwick, at Little Lees in Eſſex. 
After this he became chaplain to the ford Robert's regiment, 
and in 1643 was a grand covenanter, and one of the aſfembly 
of divines; but died in the midſt of his career, in 1644. He 
hath ſome 3 diſcourſes and ſermons it print, and was 
father of ſir George Downing, made by king Charles II. ſe- 
— to the treaſury, and one of the commiſſioners for the 
c dds, 157 

DRABICIUS (NrcrorL as), a celebrated enthuſiaſt, was born 
about 1589, at Stranfnitz in Moravia, where his father was bur- 
gomaſter. He was admitted minIfter in 1616, and exerciſed 
his function at Drakotutz; and when he was obliged to feek 
a retreat in foreign countries, on account of the ſevere edicts 
of the emperor againſt the proteſtant religion, he retired to 
Leidnitz, a town in Hungary, in 1629. Having no hopes of 
being reſtored to his church, he turned woollen-draper; in 
which occupation his wife, who was the daughter of one, was 
of great ſervice to him. Afterwards he forgot the decorum 


of his former character ſo much, that he became a hard drinker; 


but the other miniſters, juſtly ſcandalized at his conduR, in- 
formed their ſuperiors of it, who, in a ſynod called in Poland, 
examined into the affair. Here it was reſolved, that Drabicius 
houls be ſuſpended from the miniſtry, if he did not Jive in a 
more edifying manner; and this obliged him to behave himſelf 
vith u nes Cond 5 
When he was upwards of 50 years of age, he commenced | 
prophet. He had his firſt viſion in the night of Feb. 23, 1638, 
and the ſecond in the night of Jan. 23, 1643. The firſt vifion 
Promiſed him in general great armies from the north and eaft, 
Ps, K3 | which, 
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which ſhould cruſh the houſe of Auftria; the ſecond declared pat. 
- ticularly, that Ragotſki, prince of Tranſylvania, ſhould command 
the army from the eaſt, and. ordered Drabicius to inform his 
brethren, that God was about to reſtore them to their own 
country, and to revenge the injuries done to his people; and 
that they ſhould prepare themſelves for this deliverance by 
_ faſting and prayer. He received orders to write down what 
had been revealed to him; and to begin in the manner of the 
antient prophets, * The word of the Lord came unto me.” 
His viſions, however, were not much regarded at firſt. Theſe 
two were followed by many others in the ſame year 1643; and 
there was one, which ordered, that he ſhould open the whole 
affair to Comenius, who was then at Elbing in Pruſſia, One 
of his viſions, in 1644, aſſured him that = imperial troops 
ſhould not deſtroy the refugees. They committed great ra- 
vages upon the territories of Ragotſki, plundered the town of 
Leidnitz, and beſieged the caſtle. Drabicius ſhut himſelf up 
there, and did not depend ſo entirely upon the divine. aſſurances, 
as to think human means, unneceſſary. - He even ſet his hand 
to the works: © he would not only be'preſent,” ſays Comenius, 
who blames him for it, “but alſo fire one of the cannon 

himſelf ; whereas it would have been more proper for him to 
have been in a corner, and to have applied himſelf to prayer. 
But the imprudent zeal of this new Peter, preſuming to defend 

the Lord with the material ſword, was Kaſtifed by the Lord 
himſelf, who permitted part of the flame to recoil upon his face, 
and to hurt one of his eyes.” The Imperialiſts raiſed the ſiege; 
but ſoon after beſieged the place again, and took it. The re- 
fugees were plundered, and Drabicius fell into the hands of 
the Imperialiſts. This did not prevent him from going to Ra- 
gotſki, and telling him, Aug. 1645, that God commanded him 
to deſtroy the houſe of Auſtria and the pope z and that, © if 
he refuſed to attack that neſt of vipers, he would draw down 
upon his family a general ruin, which ſhould. not ſpare even 
him that piſſeth againſt the wall.” The prince already knew 
that Drabicius had aſſumed the character of a prophet : for Dra- 
bicius, according to the repeated orders which he had received 

In his ecſtacies, had ſent him a copyzof his revelations, which 
Ragotfki threw into the fire. The death of that prince, in 
OR. 1647, plunged Drabicius into extreme ſorrow ; who was 
an the utmoſt ſear leſt his revelation ſhould vaniſh into ſmoke, 
und himſelf be expoſed to ridicule. But he had one ecſtatic 
conſolation, which re-animated him; and that was, that God 
would ſend him Comenius, to whom he ſhould communicate 
his writings. Comenius, having buſineſs in Hungary in 1650, 
ſaw Drabicius there, and his prophecies; and made ſuch re- 
fleAions as he thought proper, upon the viſion's having Go 
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tires years before promiſed Dribicius; that he ſhonld have Co- 
menius for a coadjutor. Muſt it not ſeem ſtrange, that Sigiſ- 


mond Ragotſki, being urged by Drabicius to make war againſt 


the emperor, and by his mother to continue in peace with him, 
could not tell what to do, being attacked on both ſides with 
terrible threats? Drabicius denounced: againſt him the judg- 
ments of the Almighty, in caſe of peace; and his mother 
threatened him with her curſe in caſe of war. Should not the 
prince have followed where reaſon and good policy would have 
led, and have left theſe. mad people to have raved as long as 
they pleaſed, each in their own way? He fat down, however; 
in the utmoſt perplexiry, recommended himſelf to the prayers 
of Drabicius and Comenius, and kept himſelf quiet till his 
June 1654 Drabicius was reſlored to his miniſtry, and his 
viſions preſented themſelves more frequently than ever; order- 
ing from time to time that they ſhould be communicated to his 
coadjutor Comenius, that he might publifh them to all nations 
and — and particularly to the Turks and Tartars. Co- 
menius found himſelf embarraſſed between the fear of God, 
and that of men: he was apprehenſive, that by not printing 
the revelations of Drabieius he ſhould diſobey God, and that 
by printing them he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the ridicule and 
cenſure of men. He took a middle way: he reſolved to print 
them, and not to diſtribute the copies; and upon this ac- 
count he intituled the book, „Lux in Tenebris.” But his 
reſolution to conceal this light under a buſhel did not con- 
tinue long: it gave way to two remarkable events, which 
were taken for a grand criſis, and the unravelling of the my- 
ſtery. One of theſe events was the irruption of George Ra- 
gotſki into Poland: the other the death of the emperor Fer- 
dinand III. But theſe events, far from anſwering the predic- 
tions, ſerved only to confound them. Ragotſki'periſhed in his 
deſcent upon Poland; and Leopold, king of Hungary, was 
elected emperor in the room of his father Ferdinand III: by 
which election, the houſe of Auſtria was almoſt reſtored to its 
former grandour, and the proteſtants in Hungary abſolutely 
ruined. .Drabicius was the greateſt ſufferer by this; for the 
court of Vienna, being informed that he was the perſon who 
ſounded the trumpet againſt the houſe of Auſtria, _ 
means to puniſh him, and, as it is ſaid, fucceeded in it. t 
became of him, we cannot learn: ſome fay, that he was 
burnt, for an impoſtor and falſe prophet 3 others, that he died 
in Turkey, whither he had fled for refuge: but neither of theſe - 
accounts id certasn. | = | 
The Lux in Tenebris was printed by Comenius at Amſterdam 

in 1657; and contains ws the revelations of our nnn * 
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but thoſe of /Chriſtopher Kotterus, and of Chriſtina Poniatovia. 
Comenius publiſhed an abridgement of it in 1660, with this title, 
% Revelationum divinarum in uſum ſeculi noſtri factarum epi- 
tome. He reprinted the whole work, with this title, Lux & 
tenebris novis radiis aucta, & c. Theſe new rays were a ſequel 
of Drabicius's revelations, which extended to the year 1666. 

--DRACO, a legiſlator of Athens, 624 years before the vulgar 
ern gained a great reputation in the republic for his probity 
and his wiſdom. Being declared archon, he framed laws for 
the reformation of his fellow citizens, which ſavoured of a cruel 
ſeverity. The aſſaſſin, and the citizen convicted of lazineſs, 
were equally puniſhed with death. So juſt as not to favour any 
one, he yet was not philoſopher enough to know that he had 
the command of men. On being aſked the motives of his ſe- 
verity, he anſwered: *© that the ſmalleſt tranſgrefſions ſeemed to 
him to deſerve death; and that he could not find any other 
puniſhment for the greateſt.” His laws, written in blood, ac- 
cording to the expreſſion of the orator Demades, met the fate 
of all violent meaſures: they were firſt mitigated, and then 
neglected. The wiſe Solon repealed them all, excepting ſuch 
as related to murder. The end of Draco was as deplorable 
as it was glorious. Having appeared at the theatre, the people 
applauded him with reiterated acclamations, and threw at him 
ſo many gowns and caps, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
that he was ſtifled under the marks of eſteem that he received. 

- DRAGUT-RAIS (that is, captain Dragut), born of obſcure 
parents, in Natolia, at firſt ſervant to a pirate, became afterwards 
favourite of Barbaroſſa, and at laſt his ſucceflor. He led the 
companions of his maritime depredations to plunder, with as 
ma capacity and ſucceſs as that famous pirate. He ſet out 
by ſignalizing himſelf upon the coaſts of Naples and Calabria. 
But in 1550 he was taken by ſurpriſe on the coaſt of Corſica, 
and made priſoner, with ſeveral of his ſhips, by Jeannetino 
Doria, nephew and lieutenant of the famous Andrew Doria, 

who would not reſtore him his liberty till after ſeveral years, 
and the payment of a conſiderable ranſom. This long detention 


did not correct the robber. In 1560 he came and moored in 
the harbour of the iſle of Gerbes. Andrew Doria blocked him 


in with his gallies, which caſt anchor at the mouth of the har- 
bour. 'The corſair, finding himſelf thus ſhut up, thought on a 


22 for his deliverance; which ſucceeded. He made Doria 


lieve, by the great preparations he ſeemed to be making for 
fortifying the banks of the harbour, that he was reſolved to de- 
fend the entrance to the laſt extremity. At the ſame time, he 
employed people in levelling a way, which began at the place 
where his gallies were moored, and on which he raiſed a Wee, 


, Compoſed of feveral pieces of timber, which he covered with 


boards 
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boards ſmeared with greaſe, for eaſing the paſſage of whatever 
he intended to ſlide upon them. He now tugged his gallies, by 
means of capſtans, upon theſe boards; and with wooden rollers 
drew them to a: part of the iſland where the ground was much 
lower. He had already cauſed a new canal to be dug, oppoſite 
to the canal of Cantara (that where the Spaniards. were), by 
which his gallies paſſed from one ſea to the other. Doria only 
learnt this extraordinary intelligence by the loſs of the capital of 
Sicily, which Dragut took almoſt in fight of him. It was thus 
that the corſair extricated himſelf from his dangerous ſituation: 
a reſource long before employed by the Tarentines at the ad - 
vice of Hannibal. He made himſelf maſter of the ifland by a hor- . 
rible act of perfidy. Having invited to Tripoly, under the maſk 
of friendſhip, a certain Solyman, who was the lord of it, he had 
him hanged, and then took poſſeſſion of it. Five years after- 
wards, in 1565, Solyman II. ſent orders to Dragut to appear be- 
fore Malta which he was juſt beſieging; the pirate came there 
| with 15 gallies. One day, when he was reconnoitring the breach, 
| a cannon: ball which ſtruck againſt a rampart, ſtarted a piece of 
| ſtone from it with ſo much violence, that, hitting the ear of the 
| corſair, he died of the blow a ſhort time after. ay | Mts vs 
| DRAKE (Sir Francis), one of our moſt diſtinguiſhed naval 
heroes, who flouriſhed in the reign of Elizabeth, was the ſon of 
Edmund Drake, a ſailor, and born near Taviſtock in Devonſhire, 
1545. He was brought up at the expence, and under the care, 
: of ſir John Hawkins, who was his kinſman; and, at the age of 
. 18, was purſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay. At 20 he made a, 
> voyage to Guinea: and at 22 had the honour to be made cap- 


) tain of the Judith. In that capacity he was in the harbour of 
t St. John de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico, where he behaved 
moſt gallantly in the glorious actions under fir John Hawkins, 
: and returned with him to England with great reputation, though 
) not worth a groat. Upon this he projected a delign againit 
8 the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies; which he no, ſooner 7 wh 
„ liſhed, than he had volunteers enough ready to accompany him. 
n In 1570 he made his firſt expedition with two ſhips z and the 
n next year with one only, in which he returned ſafe, if not with 
. ſuch advantges as he expected. He made another expedi- 
— tion in 1572, wherein he did the Spaniards ſome miſchief, and 
A gained conſiderable booties. In theſe expeditions he was much 
a aſſiſted by a nation of Indians, who then were, and have been 
N eyer ſince, engaged in perpetual wars with the Spaniards. The 
>= prince of theſe people was named Pedro, to whom Drake pre- 
f- ſented a fine cutlaſs from his fide, which he ſa the Indian great- 
e ly admired. Pedro, in return, gave him four large wedges of 
ty gold, which Drake threw into the common ſtock, with this re- 


h markable expreſſion, that © he thought it but juſt, that 3 
3 | 95 ; 1 re 
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bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit, ſhould 


ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.“ Then 


embarking his men, with all the wealth he had obtained, which 
Was very conſiderable, he bore away for England, where he ar- 
r En re non nr 
His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his hortourable beha- 
viour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation; and 
the uſe he made of his riches till a greater. For, fitting out 
three ſtout frigates at his own expence, he ſailed with them into 
Ireland; where, under Walter earl of Eſſex, the father of the 
famous unfortunate earl, he ſerved as a volunteer, and did many 


glorious actions. After the death of his noble patron, he re- 
turned into England; where fir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-cham- 


| berlain to queen Elizabeth, privy-counſellor, and a great favour- 
ite, introduced him to her majeſty, and procured him counte- 
nance and protection at court. By this means he-acquired a ca- 
city of undertaking that grand expedition, which will render 
is name immortal. The firſt thing he propoſed was a voyage 


into the South-ſeas through the Straits of Magellan, which was 


what hitherto no Engliſhman had ever attempted. The project 


was well received at court: the queen furniſhed him with 


means; and his own fame quickly drew together a force ſuffi- 
cient. The fleet, with which he ſailed on this extraordinary un- 


dertaking, conſiſted only of five ſmall veſſels, compared with 
modern ſhips, and no more than 164 able men. He failed. 


from England Dec. 13, 1577, on the 25th fell in with the coaſt 
of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape Verd. March 13, he 
paſſed the equinoCtial, made the coaſt of Brazil April 5, 1578, 
and entered the river de la Plata, where he loſt the company of 


two of his ſhips ; but meeting them again, and taking out their 


proviſions, he turned them adrift. May 29, he entered the 


port of St. Julian, where he continued two months, for the 


fake of laying in proviſions : Aug 20, he entered the Straits of 
Magellan ; and Sept. 25 paſſed them, having then only his own 


' ſhip. Nov. 25, he came to Machao, which he had appointed 


for a place of rendezvous, in caſe his ſhips ſeparated : but cap- 
tain Winter, his vice-admiral, having repaſſed- the Straits, 
was returned to England. Thence he continued his voyage 
along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, taking all opportunities of 


—— Spaniſh ſhips, and attacking them on ſhore, till his crew 


were fated with plunder; and then coaſting North-America to 
the height of 48 degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage back 
into our ſeas on that fide, but could not. However, he landed, 


and called the country New Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it in 


the name and for the uſe of queen Elizabeth; and, having ca- 
reened his ſhip, ſet ſail from thence, Sept. 29, 1579, for the Mo- 
luccas. He is ſuppoſed to have choſen this paſſage round, nt 
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ly to avoid being attacked by the Spaniards at a diſadyantagez 
and partly from the lateneſs of rhe ſeaſon, whence dangerous 


ſtorms and hurricanes were to be apprehended. Oct. 13, he 


fell in with certain iſlands, inhabited by the moſt barbarous 
people he had met with in all his voyage: and, Nov. 4, he had 
light of the Moluccas, and, coming to Ternate, was extremely 
well received by the king thereof, who appears, from the moth, 


- authentic relations of this voyage, to have been a wife and po- 


lite prince. Dec. 10, he made Celebes, where his ſhip unfor- 
tunately ran upon a rock Jan. gth following; from which, be- 
yond all expectation, and in a manner miraculouſly, they got 
off, and continued their courſe. March 16, he arrived at Java 
Major, and from thence intended to have directed his courſe 
to Malacca; but found himſelf obliged to alter his purpoſe, and 
to think of returning home. March 25, 15 80, he put this de- 
ſign in execution; and, June 15, doubled the cape of Good 
Hope, having then on board 57 men, and but three caſks of wa- 
ter. July 12, he paſſed the Line, reached the coaſt of Guinea 
the 16th, and there watered. Sept. 11, he made the iſland of 


Tercera; and, Nov. 3, entered the harbour of Plymouth. This 


voyage round the globe was performed in two years and about 
ten andes | 1 RL 1 
His ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenſe maſs of wealth 


he brought home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout the king- 


dom; ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly decrying 
him. The former alleged, that his exploit was not only ho- 
nourable to himſelf, but to his country ; that it would eſtabliſh 
our reputation for maritime ſkill in foreign nations, and raiſe 


an uſeful ſpirit of emulation at home; and that, as to the mo- 
ney, our merchants having ſuffered much from the faithleſs 


practices of the Spaniards, there was nothing more juſt, than 
that the nation ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's repriſals. - 
The other party alleged, that, in fact, he was no better than 


a pirate; that, of all others, it leaſt became a trading nation to 


en:ourage ſuch practices; that it was not only a direct breach 
of all our late treaties with Spain, but likewiſe of our old leagues 
with the houſe of Burgundy ; and that the conſequences would 
be much more fatal, than the benefits reaped from it could be 
advantageous. Things continued in this uncertainty during 
the remainder of 1580, and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. 
At length they took a turn in favour of Drake: for, April 4, 
1581, her majeſty, going to Deptford, went on board his ſhip ; 


where, after dinner, ſhe conferred on him the honour of knight- 


hood, and declared her abſolute approbation of all he had done. 
She likewiſe gave directions for the preſervation of his ſhip, 
that it might remain a monument of his own and his country's 
glory. Camden, in his Britannia, has taken notice of an extra- 
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ordinary citcumſtarice relating to this ſhip of Drake's, where, 
ſpeaking of the ſhire of Buchan in Scotland, he ſays: It is 
hardly worth while to mention the clayks, a ſort of geeſe, which 
are believed by ſome with great admiration, to grow upon trees 
on this coaſt, and in other places, and, when they are ripe, they 
fall down into the ſeay becauſe neither their neſts nor eggs 
can any where be found. But they, who faw the ſhip, in which 
fir Francis Drake ſailed round the world, when it was laid up 
in the river Thames, could teſtify, that little birds breed in the 
old rotten keels of ſhips, ſince a great number of :ſach, without 
life and feathers, ſtuck cloſe to the outſide of the keel of that 
thip:” This celebrated ſhip, which had been contemplated 
many years at Deptford, at length decaying, it was broke up; 
and a chair, made out of the planks, was preſented to the uni- 
000 ² ¹ie-˙ 6mmBʃII. ©; 
In 1585. he failed with a fleet to the Weſt - Indies, and took 
the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Auguſtin. 
In 1585 he went to Liſbon with a fleet of 30 ſail; and, having 
intelligence of a great fleet aſſembled in the bay of Cadiz, which 
was to have made part of the armada, he with great courage en- 
tered that port, and burnt there upwards of 10,000 tons of ſhip- 
ping: which he afterwards merrily called, © burning the king 
of Spain's beard.” In 1588, when the armada from Spain was 
proaching our coaſts, he was appointed vice-admiral under 
harles lord Howard of Effingham, high-admiral of England, 
where fortune favoured him as remarkably as ever: for he made 
prize of a very large galleon, commanded by don Pedro de Val- 
dez, who was reputed the projector of this invaſion. This 
lucky affair happened in the following manner: July 22, ſir 
Francis, obſerving a great ſpaniſh ſhip floating at a diſtance from 
both fleets, ſent his pinnace to ſummon the commander to 
yield. Valdez replied, with much ſpaniſh ſolemnity, that they 
were 450 ftrong, that he himſelf was don Pedro, and ſtood 
much upon his honour, and thereupon propounded ſeveral con- 
ditions, upon which he was willing-to yield: but the vice-ad- 
miral replied, that he had no leiſure to parley, but if he thought 
fit inftantly to yield he might; if not, he ſhould ſoon find that 
Drake was no coward. Pedro, hearing the name of Drake, im- 
mediately yielded, and with 46 of his attendants came aboard 
Drake's ſhip. This don Pedro remained above two years his 
iſoner in England; and, when he was releaſed, paid him for 
his own and his captain's liberties, a ranſom of 3500l. Drake's 
ſoldiers were well recompenſed with the plunder of this ſhip : 
for they found in it 55,000 ducats, of gold, which was divided 
CC 5 
In the mean time it muſt not be diſſembled, concerning the 
expedition in general, that, through an overſight of 3 the 


admiral ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by the enemy. 
For Drake. being appointed, the firſt ay 36 of the engagement, 
to carry lights for the direction of the Engliſh fleet, was led to 
purfue ſome hulks belonging to the Hanſetowns, and ſo neg- 
| lected this office; which occaſioned the admiral's following the 
ſpaniſh lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet 
till morning. However, his ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently 
atoned for this miſtake, the greateſt execution done on the flying 
_ Spaniards being performed by the ſquadron under his command. 
It is remarkable, that the Spaniards, notwithſtanding their loſs 
was ſo great, and their defeat ſo notorious, took great pains to 
propagate falſe ſtories, which in ſome places gained ſo much cre- 
dit as to hide their ſhame. It may be proper to obſerve, that a 
little before this formidable ſpaniſh armament put to ſea, the am- 
baſſador of his catholic majeſty had the confidence to propound 
to queen Elizabeth, in latin verſe, the terms upon which ſhe 
might hope for peace; which, with an Engliſh tranſlation by 
Dr. Fuller, we will inſert in this place, becauſe Drake's expedi- 
tion 4 "wa Weſt-Indies makes a part of this meſſage, The verſes 
are theſe : ; 


Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas : 
"Que Dracus eripuit nunc reſtituantur oportet : 
Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas : 
Relligio Pape fac reſtituatur ad unguem. 
Theſe to you are our commands, 
Send no help to th' Netherlands: 

Of the treaſure took by Drake, 
- Reftitution you muſt make: 
And thoſe abbies build anew, 

Which your father overthrew : 
If for any peace you hope, 
In all points reſtore the pope. 

The queen's extempore return. 
Ad Græcas, bone rex, fient mandata calendas. 


Worthy king, know, this your will 
At latter-lammas we'll fulfill. 


In 1589 he commanded as admiral the fleet ſent to reſtore 
don Antonio, king of Portugal, the command of the land-forces 
being given to fir John Norris: but they were hardly got to ſea, 
before the commanders differed, and ſo the attempt proved ab- 
ortiyxe. The war with Spain continuing, a more effectual expe= 
dition was undertaken by fir John Hawkins and Drake, againſt 
their ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, than had hitherto been 
made during the whole courſe of it : but the commanders here 
again not agreeing about the plan, this alſo did not turn out ſo 
9 er f |  Tucceſsfully 
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ſucceſsfully as was expected. All difficulties, before theſe two 
laſt expeditions, had given way to the ſkill and fortune of 
Drake; which probably was the reaſon why he did nat bear 
thefe difappointments ſo well as he otherwiſe would have done, 
A ſtrong ſenſe of them is ſuppoſed to have thrown him into 
a melancholy, which occafioned' a bloody-flux 3 and of this he 
died on board his own ſhip, near the town of Nombre de Dios 
in the Weſt-Indies, Jan. 28, 1596. His death was lamented by 
the whole nation, and particularly by his countrymen, who had 
great reaſon to love him from the circumſtances of his private 
life, as well as to eſteem him in his public character. He was 
elected burgeſs for Boſſiney, alias Tintagal, in Cornwall, in the 
27th parliament of Elizabeth; and for Plymouth in Devonſhire, 
in the 35th. This town had very particular obligations to him : 
for in 1587 he undertook to bring water into it, through the 
want of which, till then, it had been grievouſly diſtrefſed : and 
he performed it by conducting thither a ſtream from ſprings at 
eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in a ſtraight line: or in the 
manner he brought it, the courſe of .it runs upwards of 20 
miles. | 5 | e 
Sir Francis Drake was low of- ſtature, but well ſet, had a 
broad open cheſt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, 
his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair com- 
plexion, with a freſh, cheerful, and very engaging countenance. 
As navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood it 
thoroughly, and was a perfect maſter in every branch, eſpe- 
_ cially in aſtronomy, and in the application thereof t6 the art of 
failing. He had the happineſs to live under the reign of a 
princeſs, who never failed to diſtinguiſh' merit, and, what is 
more, to reward it. He was always her favourite; and ſhe 
gave an uncommon proof of it, in regard to a quarrel he had 
with his countryman fir Bernard Drake, whoſe arms fir Francis 
aſſuming, the other was ſo provoked at it, that he gave him a 
box on the ear. Upon this, the queen took up the quarrel, and 
gave fir Francis a new coat, which is thus emblazoned : Sable, 
a feſs wavy between two pole ſtars Argent,” and for his creſt, 
« a ſhip on a globe under ruff, held by a cable, with a hand out 
of the clouds, over it this motto, © auxilio divino;“ under- 
neath, * ſic parvis magna ;”” in the rigging whereof is hung up 
by the heels a wivern, Gules; which was the arms of Sir Ber- 
nard Drake. Her majeſty's kindneſs however did not extend 
beyond the grave; for ſhe ſuffered his brother Thomas Drake, 
whom he made his heir, to be proſecuted for a pretended debt 
to the crown; which proſecution hurt him a good deal. It is 
indeed true, that fir Francis died without e a bache- 
lor, as ſome authors have written; for he left behind him a 
widow, Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of ſir George Ong: 
5 | enham 
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enham in the county of Devon, knight, who afterwards was mare 
ried to William Courteney, eſq. of Powderham caſtle in the 
an JJC Tn Wot FR TY TOE, | 
DRAK Gunmen a celebrated political writer and phyſieian, 
was born at Cambridge, in 1667; and, at 17, admitted a member 
of that univerſity, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
uncommon parts and ingenuity. Some time before the revolu- 
tion, he took the degree of B. A. and after that of M. A. but, 
going to London in 1693, and diſcovering a particular 3 
to the ſtudy of phyſie, he was encouraged in the purſuit of it by 
fir Thomas Millington, and the moſt eminent members of the 
college of phyſicians. In 1696 he took the degree of doctor in 
that faculty; and was ſoon after elected F. R. S. as likewiſe of the 
college of phyſicians. But whether his own inclination led him, 
or whether he did it purely to ſupply the defects of a fortune, 
which was not ſufficient to keep him a proper equipage as a 
phyſician in town, he applied himſelf to writing for the book- 
ſellers. In 1697 he was concerned in the publication of a pam- 
phlet, intituled, Commendatory verſes upon the author of 
prince Arthur and king Arthur.” In 1702 he publiſhed in 
8vo, © The hiſtory of the laſt parliament, begun at Weſtminſter 
Feb. 10, in the twelfth year of king William, A. D. 1700.“ 
This created him ſome trouble ; for the houſe of lords, thinking 
it reflected too ſeverely on the memory of king William, ſum- 
moned the author before them in May 1702, and ordered him 


to be proſecuted by the attorney-general ; who brought him to 


a trial, at which he was acquitted the year following. 

In 1704, being diſſatisfied with the rejection of the bill to 
prevent occaſional conformity, and with the diſgrace of ſome _ 
of his friends who were ſticklers for it, he wrote, in concert 
with Mr. Poley, member of parliament for Ipſwich, © The me- 
morial of the church of England: humbly offered to the con- 

ſideration of all true lovers of our church and conſtitution,” N 
The treaſurer Godolphin, and the other great officers of the 
crown in the whig intereſt therein ſeverely reflected on, were 
ſo highly offended at the publication of it, that they repreſented 
it to the queen as an inſult upon her honour, and an intimation 
that the church was in danger under her adminiſtration. Ac- 
cordingly her majeſty took notice of it in her ſpeech to the en- 
ſuing parliament, Oct. 27, 1705; and was addreſſed by both 
houfes upon that occaſion. Soon after, the queen, at the pe- 
tition of the houſe of commons, put out a proclamation for diſ- 
covering the author of the Memorial; but no diſcovery could 
be made. The parliament was not the only body that ſhewed 
their reſentment to this book; for the grand jury of the city of 
London having preſented it fat the ſeſſions, as a falſe, ſeandal- 
ous, and traitorous libel, it was forthwith burnt in the ſight = 
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tbe court then fitting, and afterwards. before. the Royal Ex. 
change, by the hands of the common hangman. But though 
Drake then eſcaped, yet as he was very much ſuſpected of be. 
ing the author of that book, and had rendered himfelf-obnox. 
tous upon other accounts to perſons then in power, occaſions 
were ſought to ruin him if poſſible; and a newſpaper, he was 
publiſhing at that time under the title of Mercurius Politicus, 
afforded his enemies the pretence they wanted. For, taking 
exception at ſome paſſages therein, they proſecuted him in the 
queen's-bench in 1706. Hi caſe was argued at the bar of that 
court April 30; when, upon a flaw in the information, the trial 
was adjourned, and in November following the doctor was ac- t 
quitted; but the government brought a writ of error. The t 
ſeverity of this proſecution, joined to repeated diſappointments 4 
and ill · uſage from ſome of his party, is ſuppoſed to have flung t 
him into a fever, of which he died at Weſtminſter, March 2, p 
1707, not without violent exclamations againſt the rigour of his 2 


proſecutors. . 3 tn oY 
Beſides. the performances already mentioned, he made an w 
Engliſh: tranſlation. of Herodotus, which was never-publiſhed, ke 


He wrote a comedy, called, © The Sham-Lawyer, or the Lucky ec 
Extravagant: which was ated at the theatre royal in 1697. T 
It is chiefly borrowed from two of Fletcher's plays, namely, W 
The Spaniſh Curate, and Wit without Money. He was the ar, 
editor of Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica : 1703, 8vo.- In the dedica- ce; 
tion he ſays, that, upon a diligent reviſal, in order if poſſible bri 
to diſcover the name of the author, and the age of his writing, rel 
he found, that it was written in, or at leaſt not finiſhed till, the tio 
time of king Charles I.” But he ſays nothing more of the MS. 


nor how it came into his hands, But whatever merit there of. 
might be in his political writings, or however they might diſtin- ¶ fro: 
guiſh him in his life-time, he is chiefly known rfow by his me- 1 
dical works: by that new Syſtem of Anatomy particularly, edu 
which was, finiſhed a little before his deceaſe, and publiſhed in and 
170%, with a preface by W. Wagſtaffe, M. D. and reader of ac 
anatomy at Surgeons-hall. Dr. Wagſtaffe tells us, that Drake tune 
<« eminently excelled in giving the rationale of things, and in- core 
2 into the nature and cauſes. of phænomena. He docs grea 
not, ſays he, behave himſelf like a mere deſcriber of the parts, ¶ volu 
but like an unprejudiced inquirer into nature, and an abſolute the 
maſter of his profeſſion. And if Dr. Lower has been ſo much WM buile 
and ſo deſervedly eſteemed for his ſolution. of the ſyſtole of the lnev 
heart, Dr. Drake, by accounting for the diaſtole, ought cer- D 
tainly to be allowed his ſhage of reputation, and to be admitted after 
as a partner of his glory.” A ſecond edition of this work was Bl cordi 
publiſhed in 1717, in two vols. 8vo; and-an-appendix in 1728, ſubm 
vo, which is uſually bound up with the ſecond volume, pode 8 0 
; N | | ee 0 
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plates, which are very numerous, are accurately drawn, and well 
engraved. They are taken, ſome of them, from Swammerdam. 
Dr. Drake added notes to the engliſh tranſlation of Le Clerc's 
Hiſtory of Phyſie, printed in 1699, 8vo; and there is alſo, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, a diſcourſe of his concerning 
ſome influence of reſpiration on the motion of the heart hither- 
to unobſerved. The Memorial of the Church of England, &c. 
was reprinted in 8vo, in 1711; to which is added, an intro- 
ductory preface, containing the life and death of the author; 


from which this preſent account is chiefly drawn. 


DRAKE (Francis), a ſurgeon at York, and an eminent an- 
tiquary, was much eſteemed by Dr. Mead, Mr. Folkes, the 
two Mr. Gales, and all the principal members of the Royal and 
Antiquarian ſocieties. He publiſhed, in 1736, Eboracum; or 
the hiſtory and antiquities of the city of Lork. A mezzotinto 
print of Mr. Drake, by Val. Green, was publiſhed in 1771, from 
a picture by N. Drake. Contemporary with Dr. Drake, was 

DRAKE'(SAMUEL), fellow of St. John's college Cambridge, 
who publiſhed in 1729, folio, a fine edition of archbiſhop Par- 
ker's work, De antiquitate Britannicæ eccleſiæ, & privilegiis 
eccleſiæ Cantuarienſis, cum archiepiſcopis ejuſdem LXX.“ 
The archbiſnop's own edition, publiſhed by himſelf in 15/2, 
was exactly followed, which contained not only the lives of the 
archbiſhops, but alſo a catalogue of the: chancellors, vice - chan 
cellors, proctors, and commencers in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, from the year 1500 to 15/1, with many other matters 
relating to that univerſity. The copies of the archbiſhop's edi- 
tion almoſt all varying from one another, the correcteſt was 
made the text, and the variations of the reſt were taken notice 
of. Copper- plates were taken by the beſt hand of all the arms, 
frontiſpieces, and other decorations, in the edition of 1572 

DRAKE (WILLIAM, M. D.), was born in Vork, 1687, and 
educated in Chriſt's- church Oxford, where he took his degrees, 
and ſettled as a phyſician in the place of his nativity, where he 
acquired i practice and accumulated an ample for- 
tune. In his latter years he ſpent much time in collecting re- 
cords, from which he compiled the hiſtory of Tork, which is 
greatly valued by muſt readers. It has been publiſhed in one 
volume folio, with a great number of copperplates, not only of 
the cathedral but likewiſe of all the churches and other public 
buildings in that ancient city. He died reſpected by all who 

DRAKE (RosER, D. D.). He was originally a phyſician, but 
afterwards became a very popular preacher in London. Ac- 
cording to Palmer he was concerned in Lowe's conſpiracy, but 
ſubmitted to the parliament and obtained his pardon- He was 
5 of _ n according to Baxter, a Re. | 
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of the grenteſt ſincerity and humility, He always gave one 
tenth of his income to the poor, e ne lt confpicuous 
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for his piety than his charity. He was the author of a learned 
ehronology and ſome occaſional ſermonns. 
DRAKEN BERG (CnRIsTIAN Jacos), the centenary of the 
north ſo often mentioned in the public prints, died at Aarrhuys 
in 1770, in the 146th year of his age. He was born at Straven- 
ger in Norway, in 1624. He remained bachelor to the age of 
113, and then married a widow of 60. During the latter years 
of his life, he received viſits from perfons of the higheſt rank, 
who admired his good ſenſe, his preſence of mind, and his vigo- 
DRAKENBORCHI (Arnorpus), a profeſſor of : hiſtory and 
eloquence at Utrecht, died in 1748. He is memorable for 
having given fine editions, in to, of two ancient authors, Titus 
Livius, 7 vols. and Silius Italicus, with very learned notes. He 
is alſo the author of ſome ſmall works. 
DRAPER (Sir WILIA), lieutenant general and K. B. 
He was (educated at Eton, and at king's college Cambridge; 
und, prefetring the military profeſſion, went to the Eaſt-Indies f 
in the company's ſervice; where, in 1760, he received the pri- ˖ 
vilege of ranking as a colonel in the army, with Lawrence and 0 
Chve, and returned home that year. In 1761 he was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier in the expedition to Belleiſle. In 1763, h 
he, with admiral Cornifh, conducted the expedition againſt Ma- 1 
nila. They failed from Madras Aug. 1, and anchored Sept. 27 11 
In Manila bay, where the inhabitants had no expectation of the pt 
enemy. The fort ſurrendered Oct. 6, and was preſerved from ec 
Plunder by a ranſom of four millions of dollars; half to be paid w 
immediately, and the other half in a time agreed on. The fpa- to 
 niſh governor drew on. his court for the firſt half, but payment hi 
was never made. The arguments of the ſpaniſh court were pri 
clearly refuted by colociet i a letter to the earl of Hal- b 


fax, then premier. Suceeeding adminiſtrations declined the pe: 
_ proſecution of this claim from reaſons of ſtate which were never ftr; 
 w<ivulged; and the commander in chief loſt for his ſhare of the thi: 
ranſom 25,0001. - Fhe colours taken at this conqueſt were pre- fon 
fented to king's college Cambridge, and hung up in their beau- not 
tiful chapel, and the conqueror was rewarded with a red rib- «i 
band. Upon the reduction of the eth regiment, which had inv: 
ferved ſo gloriouſty in the Zaſt-Indies, his majeſty, unſolicited I mig 

| Py him, gave him the 16th regiment of foot as an equivalent. ther 
This he reſigned to colonel Giſborne, for his half pay, 1200 end 
chara drawing his pen againſt that of Jumos, in defence o this 
his friend the marquis of Granby, which drew à retort on bim- if ne 


ſelf, anſwered by him in a ſecond letter to Junius, on the refut: 
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tions of the former charge againſt him. On a repnblication of 
Junius's firſt letter, fir William renewed his. vindication of him- 
ſelf; and was anfwered with great keenneſs by his famous an- 
tagoniſt. Here the controverſy dropped. He is ſuppoſed to 
have entered the liſts once more, under the ſignature of Modef- 
tus, with that extraordinary and ſtill concealed writer, in de- 
fence of à late general officer who had been arreſted for debt, 


: and was ſaid to have been reſcued. In Oct. 1769 he retired to 
ö South Carolina, for the recovery of his health, and took the op- 
, portunity to make the tour of North America. That year he 
married miſs de Lancy,daughter of the chief juſtice of New York, 
who died in July 1778, and by whom he had a daughter born 
| Aug. 18, 1773. May 29, 1779, fir William, being then in rank 
r u lieutenant general, was appointed lieutenant governor of Mi- 
8 norca, on the unfortunate ſurrender of which important place 
e he exhibited 29 charges againſt the late governor Nov. 11, 1782. 
Of theſe 27 were deemed frivolous and groundleſs; and for the 
. other two the governor was reprimanded. Sir William was 
bs then ordered to make an apology to general M. for having in- 
es ſtituted the trial againſt him; in which he acquieſced. From 
in this time he appears to have lived in retirement at Bath till his 
1d deceaſe, which happened the 8th of January 1787. 
ed DRAYTON (MicgAkr), an engliſh poet, was born at Harf- 
3, hull, in the'pariſh of Atherſton, in the county of Warwick, in 
la- 1563. His family was ancient, and originally deſcended from 
27 the town of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire, which gave name to his 
the progenitors, as a learned antiquary of his acquaintance has re- 
om — 3 but his parents removing into Warwickſhire, our poet 
aid was born there. When he was but ten years of age, he ſeems 
pa- to have been page to ſome perſon of honour, as we collect from 
ent his own words: and, for his learning at that time, it appears 
ere pretty evidently in the ſame place, that he could then conſtrue 
ak- is Cato, and ſoine other little collection of ſentences. It ap- 
the pears too, that he was then anxious to know, ** what kind of 
ever ſtrange creatures poets were ? and defired his tutor of all 


the things, that if poſhble “ he would make him a poet.” He was 
pre- ll ſome time a ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford; though we do 
eau- not find that he took any degree ther. 1 
rid- In 1588, he ſeems, from his own deſcription of the ſpaniſh 
had invaſion, to have beeen a ſpectator at Dover of its defeat; and 
cited WI might poſſibly be engaged in ſome military poſt or employment 
there, as we find mention of his being well ſpoken of by the 
3 of the army. He took delight very early, as we have 
een, in the ſtudy of poetry; and was eminent for his talent in 
this way, nine or ten years before the death of queen Elizabeth, 
if 2 ſooner. In 1593 he publiſhed a collection · of 
paſtorals, under the title of “ Idea: the Shepherd's Garland, 
e L 2 | faſhioned 
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faſhioned in nine eclogues; with Rowland's ſacrifice to the 
nine muſes,” 4to, dedicated to Mr. Robert Dudley. This 
Shepherd's Garland is the ſame with what was afterwards re- 
printed with emendations by our author in 1619, folio, under 
the title of Paſtorals, containing eclogues; with the Man in the 
Moon. It is remarkable, that the folio edition of Drayton's 
works, printed in 1748, though the title · page proſeſſes to give 
them all, does not contain this part of them. Soon after he 
publiſhed ſomeè of thoſe grave and weighty poems, which haye 
rendered him moſt memorable, and beſt Apr ported his fame 
with poſterity. His © Barons Wars,” and“ England's heroical 
[Epiſtles ;” his Downfalls of Robert of Normandy, Matilda 
and Gaveſton; were all written before 1598; for which and for 
his perfonal qualifications he was highly celebrated at that time, 
and-diftinguiſhed not only as a great genius, but as a good man. 
He was exceedingly eſteemed by his contemporaries; and Bur- 
ton, the antiquary of Leiceſterſhire, after calling him his near 
countryman and old acquaintance,” adds further of him, that, 
« though thoſe tranſalpines account as tramontani, rude and 
barbarous, holding our brains ſo frozen, dull, and barren, that 
they can afford no inventions or conceits, yet may he compare 
either with their old Dante, Petrarch, or Boccace, or their neo- 
teric Marinella, Pignatello, or Stigliano. But why, ſays Bur- 
ton, * ſhould I go about to cammend him, whom his own works 
and worthineſs have ſufficiently extolled to the world?” ? 
Drayton was one of the foremoſt of Apollo's train, who wel- 
comed James I. to his britiſh dominions, with a congratulatory 
poem, &c. 1603, 4to; and how this very poem, through ſtrange 
in luck, might have proved his ruin, but for his patient and pru- 
dent conduct under the indignity, he has, with. as much freedom 
as was then convenient, informed us in the preface to his Poly- 
Olbion, and in his epiſtle to Mr. George Sandys among his ele- 
gies. It is probable, that the unwelcome reception it met with 
might deter him from attempting to raiſe himſelf at court. In 
1613 he publiſhed the firſt part of his Poly- Olbion; by which 
greek title, ſignifying very Happy, he denotes England; as the 
ancient name ef Albion is by ſome derived from Olbion, happy. 
It is a chorographical deſcription of the rivers, mountains, fo- 
reſts, caſtles, &c. in this iſland, intermixed with the remarkable 
_ antiquities, rarities, and commodities thereof. The firſt part is de- 
dicated to prince Henry, by whoſe encouragement it was writ- 
ten: and there is a picture at full length of that prince, in a 
Nene poſture, exerciſing his pike. He had ſhewed Drayton 
ſome. fingular marks of his favour, and ſeems to have admitted 
him as one of his poetical penſioners ;- but dying, before the 
book was publiſhed, our poet loſt the benefit of his patronage. 
There are 18 ſongs in this volume, illuſtrated with the learned 
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notes of Selden ; and there are maps before every ſong, wherein 
the cities, mountains, foreſts, rivers, & c. are repreſented by the 
figures of men and women. His metre of 12 ſyllables being 
now antiquated, it is quoted more for the hiſtory than the poe- 
try in it; and in that reſpect is ſo very exact, that, as Nicolſon 
obſerves, Drayton's Poly-Olbion affords a much truer account 
of this kingdom, and the dominion of Wales, than could well be 
expected from the pen of a poet. It is interwoven with many 
fine epiſodes: of the conqueſt of this iſland by the Romans; 
of the coming of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, witn 
an account of their kings; of engliſh warriors, navigators, ſaints, 
and of the civil wars of England, &c. This volume was re- 
printed in 1622, with the ſecond part, or continuation of 12 
ſongs more, making 3o in the whole, and dedicated to prince 
Charles, to whom he gives hopes of beſtowing the like pains 
upon Scotlanßc. „ 2196 
In 1626 we find him ſtyled poet laureat, in a copy of his own 
verſes, written in commendation of Abraham Holland, and pre- 
fixed to the poſthumous poems of that author. It is probable, 
that the appellation of poet laureat was not formerly confined ſo 
ſtrictly, as it is now, to the perſon on whom this title is con- 
ferred by the crown, who is preſumed to have been at that time 
Ben Jonſon 3 becauſe we find it given to others only as a dif- 
tinction of their excellency in the art of poetry; to Mr. George 
Sandys particularly, who was our author's friend. So again, 
the print of Drayton, before the firſt volume of his works in 
folio, has a wreath of bays above his head, and ſo has his buſt 
in Weſtminſter- abbey; yet when we find that the portraits of 
Joſhua Sylveſter, John Owen, and others, who never had any 
grant of the laureat's place, are as formally crowned with laurel, 
as thoſe- who really poſſeſſed it, we have reaſon to believe, that 
nothing more was meant by it, than merely a compliment: 
Beſides, as to Drayton, he tells us himſelf, in his dedication to 
fir William Aſton of The Owl,“ that he leaves the laurel to 
thoſe who maylook after it. In 1627 was publiſhed the ſecond 
volume of his poems: containing his Battle of Agincourt, 
Miſeries of queen Margaret, Court of Fairies, Queſt of Cynthia, 
Shepherd's — elegies, alſo, the Moon-Calf,“ which is a 
ſtrong ſatire upon the maſeuline affectations of women, and the 
effeminate diſguiſes of the men, in thoſe times. The elegies are 
12 in number, though there are but eight reprinted in the edi- 
tion of 1748. Ae o he publiſhed another volume of poems 
in Ato, intituled, the Muſes Elyzium : with three divine poems, 
en Noah's flood, Moſes's birth and miracles, and David and 
Goliath. Theſe divine poems are not reprinted in the late 
8 of his works. Te died in 1631, and was buried in 
58 | . DREBEL, 


DREREL (Con xxLTus), philoſopher and alchymiſt, born in 
1572 at Alemaër in Holland, died at London in 1634, at the 


age of 62, poſſeſſed a ſingular aptitude in the invention of ma- 
chines ; but ſurely we are not to believe all that is related of 
the ſagacity of this philoſopher. We are told that he made 


certain machines which produced rain, hail, and lightning, as 
naturally as if theſe effects proceeded from the ſæy. By other 
machines he produced a degree of cold equal to that of winter; 


of which he made an experiment, as it is pretended, in Weſt- 
inſter- hall, at the inſtance of the king of England; and that 
the cold was ſo great as to be inſupportable. He conſtructed 
a glaſs, which attracted the light of a candle placed at the other 


end of the hall, and which gave light ſufficient for reading by it 
wuoith great eaſe. But all theſe prodigies ſeem only fit to be 


claſſed with thoſe of the redoubted baron Munchauſen. Dre- 
bel has left ſome philoſophical works; the principal of which 
is intituled: De natura elementorum, 8vO. It is alſo pretended 
that he Was the firſt who invented the art of dying ſcarlet z the 


ſecret of which he imparted to his daughter. Cuffler, Who 


married her, practiſed thei art at Leyden. Some authors give 
to Drebel the honour of the invention of the teleſcope. It is 
generally thought that he invented the two uſeful inſtruments, 
the microſcope and the thermometer, the former of which was 
for ſome time only known! in Germany. It appeared for the 


firſt time in 1621. Fontana unjuſtly aſcribed to himſelf the 


invention about 30 years afterwards. © 
DRELINCOURT(CHaRL ES), miniſter of the calviniſt church 
of Paris, was born July 1595 at Sedan; where his father 
had a conſiderable poſt. He paſſed through the ſtudy of po- 
lite literature and divinity at Sedan, but was ſent to Saumur, 
to go through a courſe of philoſophy there under profeſſor Dun- 
can. He was admitted miniſter in 1618, and diſcharged his 
function neat Langres, till he was ealled by the church of Paris 
in 1620. He had all the qualifications requiſite to a great mi- 
niſter, His ſermons were very edifying; ha was incomparably 
well ſkilled in comforting the ſick; and he managed the affairs 
of the church with ſuch ſkill. and ſucceſs, that he never failed 
of being conſulted upon every important occaſion. His firſt 
eſſay was, a treatiſe of preparation for the Lord's Supper. 
This, and his Catechiſm, the ſhort view of Controverſies, and 
Conſolations againſt the fears of Death, have, of all his works, 
been the moſt frequently reprinted. Some of them, his book 
upon Death in particular, have paſſed through above 40 edi- 
tions; and have been tranflated into ſeveral languages, as ger- 
man, dutch, italian, and engliſh. /- His Charitable Viſits, in five 
volumes, have ſerved for a continual conſolation to private per- 
ſons, and for a ſource of materials and models * 
1 . : : — 
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He publiſhed three volumes of ſermons, in hich 2s in all the 
forementioned pieces, there is a wonderful vein. of piety, which 
is very affecting to religious minds. His controverſial works 


are: 1. The Jubilee; 2. The Roman Combat; 3. The jeſuit's | 


Owl; 4. An anſwer: to father Couſſin; 5. Dif zutes with the 


biſhop of Bellai, concerning the honour due to the holy virgin; 


6. An anſwer to La Milletierre ; 7. Dialogues againſt the miſ- 
ſionaries, in ſeveral volumes; 8. The falſe paſtor convicted; 
9. The falſe face of antiquity z 10. The pretended nullities af 
the reformation; 11. An anſwer to prince Erneſt. of Heſſe; 
12. An anſwer to the ſpeech of the clergy ſpoken. by the arch- 


biſhop of Sens; 13. A defence of Calvin. He wrote ſome 


letters, which have been printed; one to the ducheſs of Fre- 
mouille, upon her huſband's departure from che proteſtant reli- 
gion; one of conſolation, addreſſed to Madam de la Tabariere; 
one upon the reſtoration of Charles II. king of Great-Britain; 
ſome upon the engliſh epiſcopacy, & c. He publiſhed alſo cer- 


tain prayers, ſome of which were made for the king, others for 


what he wrote againſt the church of Rome confirmed the pra- 
teſtants more than can be expreſſed; for with the arms with 
which he furniſhed them, ſuch as wanted the advantage of 
learning, were enabled to oppoſe the monks and pariſh prieſts, 
and to contend with the miſſionaries. His writings made him 
conſidered as the ſcourge of the papiſts z yet, like Monſ. Claude, 
he was much eſteemed, and even beloved by them. For it was 
well known, that he had an eaſy acceſs to the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the farſt preſident, the king's advocate, and the civil-lieutenant ; 
though he never made any other uſe of his intereſt with them 
than to aſſiſt the afflicted churches. He was highly eſteemed 


the queen, and others for the hf Ko Bayle tells us, that 


by the ug perſons of his own religion; by the duke de la 


Force, the marſhals Chatillon, Gaſcon, Turenne, and by the 
ducheſs of Tremouille. They ſent for him to their palaces, and 
honoured him from time to time with their viſits. Foreign 
princes and noblemen, the ambaſſadors of England and France, 
did the ſame; and he was particularly eſteemed by the houſe 
of Heſſe, as appears from the books he dedicated to the princes 
and princeſſes of that name. He died Nov. 3, 1669. 
He married, in 1625, the only daughter of a rich merchant 


. 7 


of Paris; by whom he had 26 children. The ſeven firſt were 


ſons 3 the reſt intermixed, ſix ſons and three daughters. Lau- 
rence, the eldeſt of all, was at firſt miniſter at Rochelle; but 


being obliged to leave that church by anedic, he went to Niort, 


where he died in 1680, having loſt his fight about fix months 
before. He was a very learned man, and a good preacher. | He 
left ſeveral fine ſermons, and likewiſe a collection of chriſti 
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thoſe who have a taſte for piety as well as wit. They had gone 
through ſix editions in 169 ws Henry, the ſecond ſon, — 
à miniſter, and publiſhed ſermons. The third ſon was the fa- 
mous Charles Drelincourt, profeſſor of phyſic-at Leyden. He 
Was born at Paris in 1633, and taking the degree of M. D. at 
Montpelier in 1654, was immediately choſen firſt phyſician to 
the armies of the king of France in Flanders under marſhal Tu- 
renne. Afterwards marrying at Paris, he had an invitation to 
the profeſſorſhip of phyſic at Leyden in 1668 z which place he 
accepted, and diſcharged the functions of it with extraordinary 
"ſucceſs. ' He ſerved king William and queen Mary of England, 
till their [advancement to the throne; and it was to him alone 
that the king entruſted the care of his conſort, in her journey to 
"the waters of Aix in 1681. Bayle has given him a high cha- 
racter. As a man he deſcribes him benevolent, friendly, pious, 
'and charitablez as a ſcholar, verſed in the greek and latin 
tongues, and in all polite literature, in as 5%. degree as if 
He Had neyer applied himſelf to any thing elſe; as a profeſſor of 
f 1 clear and exact in his metliod of reading lectures, and of 
2 ſkill in anatomy univerſally admired; as an author, one whoſe 
writings are of an original and inimitable character. This 
great and amiable man died at Leyden, May 1697; leaving be- 
Find him one ſon of his own name. Anthony, a fourth ſon, 
'was a phyſician at Orbes in Switzerland; and afterwards ap- 
8 phyſician extraordinary by the magiſtrates of Bern. A 
fifth ſon died at Geneva, while he was ſtudying divinity: there. 
Peter Drelincourt, a ſixth, was a prieſt of the church of Fogland, 
and dean of Armagh, - £4 9148.9 e uric 
All his other children died either in their infancy, or in the 
flower of their youth, except a wg rp married to Monſ. Mal, 
noc, advocate of the parliament of Paris; and who inſtead of 


following him to Holland, whither he retired with his pro- 


teſtantiſm at the time of the dragoonade, continued at Paris, 
where ſhe openly profeſſed the roman catholic religion. 
DRESSERUS (MAT TRE), a learned German, was born at 
Erfort, the capital of Thuringia, in 1536. The firſt academi- 
cal lectures which he heard, were thoſe of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, at Wittemberg: but he had not the advantage of them 
long, becauſe, the air of that country not agreeing with his con- 
ſtitution, he was obliged to return to Erfort, where he ſtudied 
_ "greek. When he had taken the degree of M. A. in 1550, he 
read lectures in rhetoric at home; and afterwards taught po- 
te literature and the greek tongue in the college of Erfort. 
Having thus paſſed 16 years in his own country, he was invited 
to Jena, to ſupply the place of Lipſius, as profeſſor of hiſtory and 
* gloquence. / He prenounced his inaugural oration in 1574, 
| which was afterwards printed with other of his orations. Some 


* 


ſhort, Ramiſm appeared to Dreſſerus a 
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nme after, he went to Meiſſen, to be head of the college there : 


. where having continued ſix years, he obtained, in 1581, the pro- 


feſſorſnip of polite learning in the univerſity of Leipſic; and a 
particular penſion was ſettled on him to continue the Hiſtory of 
Saxony. Upon his coming to Leipſie, he found dreadful diſ- 
putes among the doctors. Some endeavoured to introduce the 
ſubtleties of Ramus, rejecting the doctrine of Ariſtotle, while 
others oppoſed it; and ſome were deſirous of advancing towards 
calviniſm, while others would ſuffer no innovations in luthe- 
raniſm. Dreſſerus defired to avoid both extremes: and be- 
cauſe the diſpute concerning the novelties of Ramus greatly 
diſturbed the philoſophical community, he was very ſolicitous to 
keep clear of it. But the electoral commiſſary diverted him 
from this pacifie deſign; and it happened to him, as it happens 
to many perſons who engage late in diſputes of this kind; that 
they are more zealous than the firſt ere e of them. In 
orrible monſter; and he 
became the molt zealous oppoſer of it that ever was known in 
that country. We now juitly laugh at thoſe violent conteſts 
which divided the univerſities in the 159th century, on account of 
trifles ; for ſo we may call the diſpute between the Ramiſts and 
the Ariſtotelians. We cannot read the relation of ſa many 
tumults without laughter or pity: 25 our own age will pros 
bably be treated in the ſame. manner by thoſe that follow. 
Dreſſerus ſpent the remainder of his life at Leipſic, where he 
died in 1607. He married in 1565; and becoming a widower 
in 1598, he married again two years after. He was a man of 
great induſtry, and not eaſily tired with application, as he ſhew- 


ed at Erfort; for he brought all his colleagues, who except one 
were roman- catholics, to conſent, that the confeſſion of Augſ- 
durgh and the hebrew tongue ſhould be taught in the univerſity. 


He was the author of ſeveral works; which now are not uſeful 
or curious enough to deſerve a particular enumeration. _ 

DREVET (PETER), the name of two famous engravers, fa+ 
ther and ſon; they engraved portraits after the celebrated Ri- 


'gaud, which are maſterpieces of the art. Their works are cha- 


racteriſed by delicacy, preciſion, and elegance. Peter Drevet, 


the ſon, member of the academy of painting, died at Paris in 


1739: at the age of 423 and the father the ſame year at 75. 
Go Drevet, a relation of them, was of a merit hardly inferior 
to their t e / ron get n 9; OE 
 DREUX.DU-RADIER (Jean rr ee a ano: 
Chateauneuf in Thimerais the toth of May, 1714, was for 
ſome time of the magiſtracy of that town. Preferring at an 
_—_ iod of life the purſuits of literature to the clamours of 
the bar, he quitted his ſtation, and compoſed a great number of 
pieces in yerſe and proſe, We may ſparę ourſelves the W 
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of giving a liſt of his poetical produQtions, becauſe there is no 


in them: a looſe, dully proſaic verſiſication. But ſeveral 
of his works in proſe are curious. The principal are: 1. Bi- 
bliothẽque hiſtorique & 2 du Poitou; 1754, 5 vols. 
amo. containing much ſound and judicious criticiſm. _ 2. 
L'Europe illuſtre ; 175 5, and the following years. It is a col. 
lection of portraits of illuſtrious perſons by Odieuvre. Du Ra- 
dier was. a colleQor of anecdotes, at the rate of a crown per 
anecdote ; and ſeveral of them are very intereſting. 3. Tablettes 
anecdotes des rois de France, 3 vols. 12mo. - The author has here 
collected the remarkable.ſayings, the ingenious ſentiments, and 
the witticifms of the kings, or attributed to the kings, of France. 
4. Hiſtoires anecdotes des reines et on, pu de France, ö vols. 
12mo. Ladies who expected to read this hiſtory as a romance, 


| have found it rather heavy. 5. Recreations hiſtoriques, cri- - 
_ + tiques, morales & d'crudition, 2 vols. 12mo. All theſe works 


imply that the author has ranfacked every ſcarce and uncom- 
mon book for his materials; but his ſtyle is prolix, negligent 
and familiar; there is a want of method too in the diriburion 
of the facts, as well as of grace in the narration. Dreux du 
Radier compoſed alſo ſeveral briefs for the bar; among others 


for John Francis Corneille. This author died iſt March 1780. 


Though he was much given to ſarcaſm in his writings, efpe- 
cially in thoſe of the latter deſcription z yet he was of a friendly 
difpoſition, and he often took upon him with pleaſure the buſi- 


nets of ſearching records, archives, and papers for families, or 


for literary men who wanted the aſſiſtance of his pen or of his 
erudition. 45 [Ee ton bad i 
DRINKER (Epwarp), was born on the 24th December 
1680, in a ſmall cabin near the preſent corner of Walnut and 
Second Streets in the ciry of Philadelphia. His parents came 
from a place called Beverly, in Maffachuſetts Bay. The banks 
of the Delaware, on which the city of Philadelphia now ſtands, 
were inhabited, at the time of his birth, by Indians, and a few 
Swedes and Hollanders. He often talked to his companions of 
picking wortleberries, and catching rabbits, on ſpots now the 
moſt populous and improved of the city. He recollected the ſe- 
cond time William Penn came to Pennſylvania, and uſed to point 
to the place where the cabin ſtood, in which he and his friends 
that accompanied him were accommodated upon their arrival. At 
twelve years of age he went to Boſton, where he ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip to a cabinet-maker. | In the year 1745 he returned 
to Philadelphia with his family, where he lived till the time of 
his death. He was four times married, and had eighteen chil- 
dren, all of whom were by his firſt wife. At one time of his 
life he ſat down at his own table with fourteen children. Not 
long before his death he heard of the birth of a grand - child to 
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He retained all his faculties till the laſt years of his life; even 
his memory, ſo early and ſo generally diminiſhed by age, was 
but little impaired. He not only remembered the incidents of 
his childhood or youth, but the events of later years; and ſo faith- 
ful was his memory to him, that his ſon has often ſaid, that 
he never heard him. tell the ſame ſtory twice, but to different 
perſans, and in different companies. His eye ſight failed him 
many years before his death, but his hearing was uniformly per- 


fect and unimpaired. His appetite was good till within a few: 


weeks before his death. He generally ate a hearty breakfaſt of a 
pint of tea or coffee, as ſoon as he got out of his bed, with bread 
and butter in proportion. He ate likewiſe at eleven o'clock, and 
never failed to eat plentifully at dinner of the groſſeſt ſolid food. 
He drank tea in the evening, but never ate any ſupper. He had 
loſt all his teeth thirty years before his death (his ſon ſays, by 
drawing exceſſive hot ſmoke of tobacco into his mouth); but the 
want of ſuitable maſtication of his food did not prevent its ſpeedy 
digeition, nor impair his health. Whether the gums, hardened 
by age, ſupplied the place of his teeth in a certain degree, or 


- whether the Juices of the mouth and ſtomach became ſo much 


more acrid by time, as tq perform the office of diſſolving the 
food more ſpeedily and more perfectly, may not be ſo eaſily afe 
certained z but it is obſervable, that old people are more ſubje& 
to exceſſive eating than young ones, and that they ſuffer fewer 
inconveniencies from it. He was inquiſitive after news in the 
laſt years of his life; his education did not lead him to increaſe 
the ſtock of his ideas in any other way. But it is a fat well 
worth attending to, that old age, inſtead of diminiſhing, always 
increaſes the deſire of knowledge. It muſt afford ſome conſola+ 
tion to thoſe who expect to be old, to diſcover, that the infirmi. 
ties to which the decays of nature expoſe the human body, arg 
rendered more tolerable by the enjoyments that are to be derived 
from the appetite for ſenſual and intellectual food. Þ +  -, 

The ſubject of this article was remarkably ſober and temperate, 
Neither hard labour, nor company, nor the uſual afflictions of 
human life, nor the waſtes of nature, ever led him to an im- 
proper or exceſſive uſe of ſtrong. drink. For the laſt 25 years of 
his life he drank twice every day a draught of toddy, made with 
two table-ſpoons-full of ſpirit, in half a pint of water. His ſon, 
a man of 59 years of age, told me he had never ſeen him in- 
toxicated. The time and manner in which he uſed fpirituous li-: 
quors, perhaps, contributed to lighten the weight of his years, 
and probably to prolong his life. Give wine to him that is of 
a heavy heart, and ſtrong drink to him that is ready to periſh,” 
(with age as well as with fickgeſs), Let him drink — | 


r 
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his forrow, and remember his miſery no more.” He enjoyed an 
uncommon ſhare 6f health, infomuch that in the courſe of his 


Tong life he was never confined more than three days to his bed. 
He often declared that he had no idea of that moſt diſtreſſing 
pain called the head-ach. His fleep was interrupted a little in 
the laſt years of his life with a debate in his breaſt, which 
produced what is commonly called the old man's cough. 
The character of this aged citizen was not fammed up in his 
negative quality of temperance: he was a man of a moſt ami. 
able temper; old age had not curdled his blood; he was uni- 
ſormly cheerful and kind to every body; his religious prineiples 


were as ſteady as his morals were pure; he attended lie 


worſhip above thirty years in the rev. Dr. Sproat's church, and 
died in a full aſſurance of a happy immortality. The life of 
this man is marked with ſeveral circumſtances which perhaps 
have ſeldom occurred in the life of an individual; he ſaw and 
heard more of thoſe events which are meaſured by time, than 
have ever been ſeen or heard by any man ſinee the age of the 
3 he ſaw the ſame ſpot of earth in the courſe of his 
e covered with wood and buthes, and the receptacle of beaſts 
and birds of prey, afterwards become the feat of a city, not 
only the firſt in wealth and arts in the new, but rivalling in both 
many of the firſt cities in the old world. He faw regular ſtreets 
where he once purſued a hare ; he faw churches riſing upon 
moraſſes where hE had often heard the croaking of frogs he 
faw wharfs and -warehouſes where he had often ſeen Indian ſa- 
vages draw fiſh from the river for their daily ſubſiſtence ; and 
he faw ſhips of every fize and uſe in thoſe ſtreams where he had 
been uſed to fee nothing but indian canoes; he ſaw a ſtately 
_ edifice filled with legiſlators on the ſame ſpot probably where he 
had feen an indian council fire; he faw the firft treaty ratified 
between the newly-confederated powers of America and the 
antient monarchy of France, with all the formahties of parch- 
ment and feals, on the fame ſpot probably where he once faw 
William Penn ratify his firſt and laſt treaty with the Indians 
without the formalities of pen, ink, or paper; he ſaw all the in- 
termediate ſtages through which'a people paſs from the moſt 
fimple to the moſt eomplicated degrees of civilization; he ſaw 
the beginning and end of the empire oi Great Britain in Penn+ 
%, TIO Tr rn Wo I 
e had been the fubje& of ſeven crowned heads, and after- 
wards died a citizen of the newly-created repyblic of America. 
The number of his ſovereigns, and his long habits of ſubmiſſion 
to them, did not extinguiſh the love of republican liberty. He 
die& Nov. 253 1592; apet ro. 0 fs 8 
DROLINGER (CHARLES FrEnertc), privy-counfellor to 
the Margrave of Baden-Durlach, his archiviſt and . 
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DRUMMOND. 137 


He did not confine himſelf to what thefe poſts might require of 
him, but cultivated with great diligence the german language 
and poetry, and excelled in both. His poetical works, printed 
at Bale in 1743, 8vo. the year after his death, poſſeſs all tlie 
purity, elegande and energy of his language. At leaſt this 48 
the judgment paſſed on them by his learned countrymen: for 
we have not read the em rn entre pb tfone 

DROUAIS (HuszzrT), 2 painter, born at la Rouge in Nor- 
mandy, 1699, died at Paris, Feb. 9, 1767; at the age of 68, che ſon of 
a painter, was led by his natural taſte to embrace the ſame profeſ · 
ſion: he was not rich: he was not only the architect of his own for- 
tune, but he was obliged to create the very inſtrument he was touſe 


for his elevation. He went to Paris, paying the expences of his 


journey with the money he gradually earned. In proportion as 
he made any progreſs, it was his practice to go to Rouen; the 
approbation of his parents and the encouragement of his coun- 
trymen were more delicious to his heart, than all the praiſes he 


afterwards obtained were flattering to his vanity. It ſhould ſeem 


as if -providence was pleaſed to recompenſe his primitive filial 
piety. ' The reſpectable old man had the ſatisfaction to ſhare in 
the juſt applauſes that all France beſtowed on M. Drouais, his 
ſon; and he was in a manner aſſured that, after his death, their 
names would be handed down together to poſterit x. 
DRUMMOND (WILLIAM), a natire of Scotland, was born 
in 1585: his father ſir John Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
gentleman uſher to James VI. He had his education at Edin- 
burgh, and after that was ſent to France in 1606. He ſtudied 
the civil law at Bourges, in which he made ſuch a progreſs, as 


occaſioned the preſident Lockhart to ſay, that if Drummond 


had followed the practice, he would have made the beſt figure 
of any lawyer in his time. But his genius 32 him to 

lite literature, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of the bar, and be 
took himſelf to his pleaſant ſeat, at — Here he 
ſpent his time in reading greek and latin authors, and obliged 
the world with ſeveral fine productions. He wrote his Cypreſs 
Grove, a piece of excellent proſe, after a dangerous fit of ſick- 
neſs; and about this time his Flowers of Sion, in verſe. But 
an accident befell him, which obliged him to quit his retire- 
ment: and that was the death of an amiable lady he was juſt 


going to eſpouſe. This affected him ſo deeply, that he went 


to Paris and Rome, between which places he reſided eight years. 
He travelled alſo through Germany, France, and Italy; where 
he viſited univerſities, converſed with learned men, and made a 
choice: collection of the beſt. antient greek, and of the modern 
ſpauiſh, french, and italian books. He then returned to his na- 

tive country, where a civil war was juſt: ready to break out: 


| . | yo 
upon which he retired again, and in this retirement is fuppoſe; 


to have written his Hiſtory of the five Jameſes, ſ ucceſſively 
kings of Scotland, which was not publiſhed till after his death. 


Beſides this, he compoſed ſeveral other tracts againſt the mea. 


ſures of the Covenanters, and thoſe engaged in the oppoſition 
10 Charles I. In a piece called Irene, he harangues the king, 
nobility, and clergy about their mutual miſtakes, fears, and jea- 
Jouſies: he lays before them the confequences of a civil war from 
indiſputable arguments, and the hiſtories of paſt times. The 
great marquis of Montroſe wrote a letter to him, deſiring him 
to print this Irene, as the beſt means to quiet the minds of a 
eiſtracted le: he likewiſe ſent him a protection dated Aug. 
2645, immediately after the battle of Kyle 
which he commends his learning and loyalty. He wrote other 
things alſo, with the ſame view of promoting peace and union; 
of calming the diſturbed minds of the people, of reaſoning the 
| better ſort into moderation, and checking the growing evils 
which would be the conſequence of their obſtinacy. He died in 
1649, after having taken a wife five years before, by whom he had 
ſome children: William who was lnighted b Charles II; Ro- 
bert; and Elizabeth, who was married to Dr, Henderſon a 
phyſician at Edinburgh. He had a great intimacy and correſpon- 
| dence with the two famous engliſh poets, Drayton and Jonfon; 
the latter of whom travelled from London on foot, to ſee him 
at his ſeat at Hawthornden. His works conſiſted of ſeveral 
pieces in verſe and proſe ; an edition of which, with his life pre- 
| Exed, was printed in folio at Edinburgh, 1711. 
_ DRURY (Romtrr), publiſhed in 1729 the moſt authentic 
account ever given of Madagaſcar. Drury, being ſhipwrecked 
in the ave caſt indiaman, on the ſouth fide of that iſland, 
in 1702, being then a boy, lived there as a ſlave fifteen' years, 
and after his return to England, among thoſe who knew him 
{and he was known to many, being a porter at the Eaſt-India- 
houſe) had the character 5 a downright honeſt man, without 
any appearance of fraud or impoſture. The truth of this nar- 
rative, as far as it goes, was confirmed by its exact agreement 
with the journal kept by Mr. John Benbow (eldeſt ſon of the 
brave but unfortunate admiral), who, being ſecond mate of the 
Degrave, was alſo ſhipwrecked,' and narrowly eſcaped being 
maſſacred by the natives with the captain and the reſt of the 
crew, Drury and three other boys only excepted. Mr. Ben- 
bow's journal was accidentally burnt, in the year 1974, in a 
fire near Aldgate ; but ſeveral of his friends, who had ſeen it, 
recollected the particulars, and its correſpondence with Drury's. 
Jo the circumſtance of its being thus deſtroyed, as well as the 
ſubject of it, the compiler of Mr. Benbow's life in the 2 — 
„ 5 555 | ' 2 
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DRUSTUS. 159 


phia Britannica, vol. i. P. 688, ſeems to have been a ſtranger. 
nſtead of © a large and very comprehenfive book,” it was only 
a journal, like thoſe kept by every ſea- officer. 

DRUSIUS (Joun), a learned proteſtant, was born at Oude- - 
nard in Flanders, in 1555. He was deſigned for the ſtudy of 
divinity, and ſent very early to Ghent to learn the languages 


* 1 


there, and afterwards to Louvain to paſs through a courſe of 


philoſophy : but his father, having been outlawed in 1567, and 
deprived of his eftate, retired to England, and Druſius ſoon 
followed kim; though his, mother, who continued à good ea- 
tholic, did all ſhe could to prevent him. Maſters were provided 
to ſuperintend his ſtudies : and he had ſoon an opportunity of 
learning hebrew under Anthony Cevellier, who was come over 
to England, and taught that wry publicly in the univerſity 
of Cambridge. Druſius lodged at his houſe, and had a great 


| ſhare in his friendſhip. He did not return to London till 1571 3 


and, while he was preparing to go to France, the news of the 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew made him change his reſolution. 
Soon after this, he was invited to Cambridge by Cartwright, 
the profeſſor of divinity z and alſo to Oxford, whither he went, 
and became profeſſor of the oriental languages there at the age 
of 22. He taught them at Oxford four years with great ſuc- 
ceſs: after which, being defirous of returning to his own coun- 
try, he went to Louvain, where he ſtudied the civil law. The 


troubles on account of religion obliged him to come back to his 


father at London; but, upon the pacification of Ghent in 1576, 


they both returned to their own country. The ſon tried his for- 


tune in Holland, and was appointed profeſſor of the oriental 


_ tongues there in 1577. While he continued in this ftation at 
Leyden, he married in 1580 a young gentlewoman of Ghent, 


who was more than half a convert, and became a thorough pro- 


teſtant after her marriage. The ſtipend allowed to Drufius in 


Holland not being ſuffictent to ſupport himſelf and family, he 
gave intimations, that if better terms ſhould be offered him elfe- 
where he would accept of them. The prince of Orange wrote 
to the magiſtrates of Leyden, to take care not to lofe a man of 
his merit. However, they ſuffered him to remove to Frieſland, 
whither he had been invited to be profeſſor of hebrew in the 


univerſity of Franeker. He was admitted into that profeſſor- 


ſhip in 1585, and diſcharged the functions of it with great ho- 
nour till his death, which happened in 1616. WEN 
He was the author of ſeveral works, which ſhew him to have 


been well ſkilled in hebrew, and to have gained à confiderable . 
knowledge in the jewiſh antiquities, and the text of the old 
Teſtament. He was a-man of great modeſty, and uncommonly 


free from prejudices; which making him more reſerved than 


be 


be decried as an inſincere pr 


and created him many enc- 


mics, who treated him with ill langua "> 


Something muſt be ſaid of DruGus's family. His wiſe is ſup- 


poſed: to have died in 1599... He had three children by her: a 
daughter, born at Leyden in 1582, and married in 1604 to Abel 
Curiander, who wrote the life of his father-in-law, from which 
this account is taken. He had another daughter, born at Fra- 
neker in 1587, who died at Ghent, whither ſhe had taken a 
journey about buſineſs. A prieſt, knowing her to be dangerouſly 
21}, went to confeſs her, and to give her extreme unction; but 
ſhe immediately fent him away, and her huſband (for ſhe was 
married) was ready to beat him. It was with great expence and 
danger that her body was removed into Zealand; for at Ghent 
they threatened to deny it burial. He had alſo a ſon, who, if 
he Had lived longer, would have been a prodigy of learning. 


He was born at Franeker in 1588, and his name was John Dru- 


Gus as well as his father's. He began at five years old to learn 
the latin and hebrew tongues : at ſeven he explained the hebrew 
pſalter, ſo exactly, that a jew, who taught arabic at Leyden, was 
greatly farpriſed at it; at nine. he could read the hebrew with- 

dut points, and add the points where they were wanting, ac- 
cording. to the rules of grammar. He ſpoke latin as readily as 
his mother - tongue; and could make himſelf underſtood in eng- 
liſh. At 12 he wrote extempore, in verſe, and proſe, after the 


manner of the jews. At 17 he made a ſpeech in latin to our 


James I. in the midſt of his court; and was admired by all that 


were preſent. He had a lively genius, a ſolid judgment, a 


ſtrong memory, and an indefatigable ardour for ſtudy. He was 
Hkewiſe of an agreeable temper, which made him greatly be- 
loved; and had noble inclinations, with a ſingular turn for piety. 
He died, aged 21, of the ſtone, in England, at the houſe of Dr. 
William 1 dean of Chicheſter, who allowed him a very 
conſiderable ſalary. He left ſeveral works; a great many let- 
ters in hebrew, verſes in the ſame language, and notes on the 
proverbs of Solomon. He had begun to tranſlate into latin the 
tinerary of Benjamin Tudelenſis, and the Chronicle of the ſe- 


cond Temple; and digeſted into an alphabetical order the No- 


menclature of Elias Levita; to which he added the greek words, 
which were not in the firſt edition. Joſeph Scaliger ſaid, 
that Druſius's fon knew more of hebrew. than his father: but, 
whether he did or no, Scaliger ſaid this only for the ſake of 


abuſing the father, as he has done moſt injuriouſly in the Sca- 
ligerana. 3 | 8 : 


 *DRYANDER (Jonun), 2 phyſician and mathematician of 
Wetteren, in the country of Heſſe, gave lectures at Marpurg ; 


where he died a proteſtant, Dec. 20, 1568. Several works of 


his are extant, on medicine and mathematics, which were much 
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confulted before the appearance of the good books of tlie laſt 
century and the preſent. The greateſt obligation we have to 
him js. for the diſcoveries he made in aſtronomy, and the inven- 
tion of Tome mathematical inſtruments, or the improvement of 
thoſe invented before. His Anatomia capitis z Marpurg, 15375 
4to. with plates, has been held in eſteem; on ones 
DRYDEN (Jon x), an illuſtrious engliſh poet, was ſon of 
Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerſh in Notthamptonſhire, 3d ſon of 
Eraſmus Dryden of Cannons-Afhby in the ſame tounty, ba- 
ronet; and born at Aldwincle near Oundle in that e 
Aug. 9, 1631. He was educated in grammar- learning at Weſt⸗ 
minſter- ſchool, js eps + ſcholar there, under the famous Dr. 
Buſby; and was from thence elected, in 1650; a ſcholar of 
Trinity- college, Cambridge. During his ſtay at ſchool, he 
tranſlated the third ſatire of Perſius fot a Tnurlday night's 
exerciſe, as he tells us himſelf, in an advertiſement at the head 
of that ſatire; and, the year before he left it, wrote a poem on 
the death of the lord Haſtings; which however was but an in- 
| different performance, and particularly defective in point. of 
harmony. In 1658 he publiſhed Heroic Stanzas on the late 
| lord Protector, written after his funeral; and in 1660, Aſtræ4 
Redux, à poem on the happy reſtoration and return of his 
| ſacred Majeſty Charles II. A remarkable diſtich in this piece 
expoſed our poet to the ridicule of the wits: it was this : 


| An horrid ftillneſs firſt invades the ear; 

T And in that filence we the tempeſt fears 

. In 1662 he addrefled à poem to the lord chancellor ow | 
preſented on new-year's-day;z and; the fame year, publiſhed 
; a ſatire on the Dutch, His next production was Annus Mi- 


7 rabilis: the year of wonters,' 1666; an hiſtorical poem: 
: printed in 1667. His reputation as a poet was now ſo well 
_ eſtabliſhed, that this, together with his attachment to the court, 
: E him tlie ps of poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to 
. Charles II. of which- accordingly he took poſſeſſion, upon the 
- death of fir William Davenant, in 1668. Thig, year he pub- 
7 liſhed, An eſiay on dramatic Poeſy, and dedicated'it to Charles 
. earl of Dotſet and Middleſex. In the preface we are told, 
„ that cae drift of this diſcourſe was to vindicate the honour of 
f bur engliſh writers from the cenſare of thoſe who unjuſtly pre- 
- fer the french. The effay is drawn up in the form of a dia- 
logue. It was animadverted upon by, fir Robert Howard, in the 


preface to his Great Favourite, or Duke of Lerma: to which 
. Dryden. replied in a piece. ptefixed' to tle ſecond edition of 
f his Indian Emperor. In 1669, his firft play, a comedy, call- 
h ed, *©the Wild Gallant, was acked at the theatre-royal 3 but 


with ſo little ſucceſs, that, if the author had not had a peeu⸗ 


liarly ſtrong inclination to dramatic writing, he would have 
been ſufficiently diſcouraged. from any farther attempts in it. 
He went on however; and in the ſpace of 25 years produced 
27 plays, beſides his other numerous poetical writings. Theſe 


plays were collected, and publiſhed in 6 volumes 12mo, in 


1725: to which is prefixed the eſſay on dramatic poetry, and 
a dedication to the duke of Newcaltle by Congreve, wherein 
the author is ſet in a very equivocal light. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of ſome of theſe plays, as we go on. 
In 1671 he was publicly ridiculed on the ſtage under the 
character of Bays, in the Duke of Buckingham's famous 
comedy called the Rehearſal. The character of Bays, as we are 
told in the key printed with that ſatirical performance in 1735, 
was originally intended for fir Robert Howard, under the name 
of Bilboa: but a ſtop being put to the repreſentation by the break- 
ing out of the plague in 1665, it was laid by for ſeyeral years, 
and not exhibited on the ſtage till 1671. During this interval, 
Dryden being advanced to he laurel, the noble author changed 
the name of his poet from Bilboa to Bays; and made great 
alterations in his play, in order to ridicule ſeveral dramatic 
rformances, which had appeared fince the firſt writing of it, 
and particularly ſome of Dryden's. He affected to deſpiſe the 
ſatire, as appears from his dedication of the tranſlation of Ju- 
venal and Perſius; where, ſpeaking of the many lampoons and 
libels that had been written againſt him, he ſays: I anſwered 
not the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the author ſat to himſelf, 
when he drew the picture, and was the very Bays of his own 
farce ; becauſe alſo I knew, that my betters were more con- 
cerned, than I was, in that ſatire ; and laſtly, becauſe Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Johnſon, the main pillars of it, were two ſuch lan- 
guiſhing gentlemen in their converſation, that I could liken 
them to nothing but their own relations, thoſe noble characters 


of men of wit and pleaſure about town.” As inſenſible how- 


ever as he affected to be, he did not fail to take a full revenge 
on its author, under the character of Zimri, in his Abſalom and 
Achitophel. ED - ca. af a ot ae HA a ber 
In 1673, his fragi-comedies intitled, the Conqueſt of Granada 
by the Spaniards, in two parts, were attacked by Richard Leigh, 
a player belonging to the duke of York's theatre, in a panphlet 
called A Cenſure of the Rota, &c. which occaſioned ſeveral 
other pamphlets to be written. Elkanah Settle likewiſe criti- 
ciſed theſe plays: and it is remarkable that Settle, though in 
reality a mean and inconſiderable poet, was the mighty rival of 
Dryden, and for many years bore his reputation above him. 
To the firſt. part of the Conqueſt of Granada he , prefixed an 
eſſa on Heroic Plays, and ſubjoined to the ſecond a Defence 
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left for a compoſure : hereafter, there may be only for pl 


of the Epilogue 3 or, an eſſay on the dramatic. poetry of the laſt 
age z both which are reprinted in Congreve's edition of his 
plays. In 1670 was publiſhed an Eſſay on Satire, written 
jointly by the earl of Mulgrave and Dryden. This piece, which 
was handed about in MS. contained ſevere reflections on the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth and the earl of Rocheſter; and they, 
ſuſpecting Dryden to be the author of it, hired. three men ta 
cudgel him; who, as Wood relates, effected their buſineſs in 
Will's coffee - houſe in Covent- garden, at eight o'clock- at night, 
on the I6th of December, 1679. In 1680 came out an engliſn 
tranſlation in verſe of Ovid's epiſtles by ſeveral hands: two of 
which, viz. Canace to Macareus, and Dido to Æneas, were tranſ- 
lated by Dryden, who alſo wrote the general preface; and 
the epiſtle of Helen to Paris by Dryden and the earl of Mul- 
rave. „ ö 3 e ine pt. 
: In 1681 he publiſhed his Abſalom and Achitophel. This 
celebrated poem, which was at firſt printed without the author's 
name, is a ſevere ſatire on the contrivers and abettors of the re- 
bellion againſt Charles II. under the duke of Monmouth; and, 
under the characters of Abſalom, Achitophel, David and Zimri, 
are repreſented the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shafteſbury,” 
king Charles, and the duke of Buckingham. There are two 
tranſlations of this poem into latin; one by Dr. Coward, a 
hyſician of Merton-college in Oxford; another by Mr. Atter- 
ury afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, both publiſhed in 1682, 
zto [H]. Dryden left the ſtory unfiniſhed ; and the reaſon he 
gives for ſo doing was, becauſe he could not prevail with him-. 
ſelf to ſhew Abſalom _ unfortunate. © Were I the inventor, ſays 
he, who am only the hiſtorian, I ſhould certainly conclude ke 
piece with the reconcilement of Abſalom to David. And who 
knows; but this may come to paſs ? Things were not brought to 
extremity, where I left the ſtory : there ſeems yet to be room 
I have not ſo much as an uncharitable wiſh againſt Achitophel; 
but am content to be àccuſed of a good-natured error, and to 
hope with Origen, that the devil himſelf may at laſt be ſaved. . 
For which reaſon, in this poem, he is neither brought to ſet his 
houſe in order, nor to diſpoſe of his. perſon afterwards.” A 


ſecond part of Abſalom and Aehitophel was -undertaken and 

written by Tate, at the requeſt, and under the direction of 

1 who wrote near 200 lines of it himſ elf. 
ſame year, 1687, he publiſned his Medal, a ſatire againſt 
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1 „ „„ ITLDNNE TIBL> 32 Tod „ 81 
. [u] That of ,Coward, hewever, though to mention thoſe verſions, till the publica - 
infinitely inferior, was miſtaken for Atter- tion of the Biſhop's epiſtolary correſpond- 
bury's by Stackhouſe, and after him by ende in „„ OR 88 
every ſubſequent writer who had occafioo {1 TS te WE 
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ſedition. This poem was occaſioned by the ſtriking of a me- 
dal, on aceount of the indictment againſt the earl of Shaftef- 


bury for high-treaſon' being found ignoramus by the grand 


jury at the Old Bailey, Nov. 1611: for which the whig- party 
made great rejoicings by ringing of bells, bonfires, and the like, 
in all parts of London. The whole poem is a ſevere invective 
againſt the earl of Shafteſbury and- the whigs; to whom the 
author addreſſes himſelf, in a ſatirical epiſtle prefixed to it, 


thus: * I have one favour to defire of you at parting, that, 


when you think of anſwering this poem, you would employ the 


ſame pens againſt it, who have combated with ſo much ſucceſs 


againſt Abſalom and Achitophel; for then you may aſſure 
yourſelves of a clear victory without the leaſt reply. Rail at 
me abundantly ; and, not to break a cuſtom, do it without wit. 
If God has not bleſſed you with the talent of rhyming, make 
uſe of my poor ſtock and welcome : let your verſes run upon 
my feet; and for the utmoſt refuge of notorious blockheads, 
reduced to the laſt extremity of ſenſe, turn my own lines upon 
me, and, in utter deſpair of your own ſatire, make me fatirize 
myſelf.” Settle wrote an anſwer to this poem, intituled, the 
Medal reverſed ; as he had written a poem, called Azariah and 
Huſhal, againſt Abſalom and Achitophel. In 1682 he pub- 
liſhed a poem, called, Religio Laiciz or, the Layman's Faith. 
This piece is intended as a defence of revealed religion, and 


of the excellency and authority of the ſcriptures, as the only 


rule of faith and manners, againſt deiſts, papiſts, and preſbyteri- 
ans. The author tells us in the preface, that it was written 
for an ingenious young gentleman, his friend, upon his tranſ- 
lation of father — Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment. . 3 8 : 4 5 1 ö 18 
In 1683 appeared the tragedy of the Duke of Guiſe, written 
by Dryden and Lee, and dedicated to Lawrence earl of Ro- 
cheſter. This play gave great offence to the whigs, and was 
immediately attacked in a pamphlet, intituled, A defence of 
the charter and municipal rights of the city of London, and the 
rights of other municipal cities and towns of England. Direct- 
eld to the citizens of London. By Thomas Hunt. In this piece, 
Dryden is charged with condemning the charter of the city of 
London, and executing its magiſtrates in eſſigy, in his Duke of 
Guiſe; frequently acted and applauded; ſays Hunt; and intend- 
ed moſt certainly to provoke the rabble into tumults and diſ- 
orders. Hunt then makes ſeveral remarks upon the deſign of 
the play, and aſſerts, that our poet's purpoſe was to corrupt the 
manners of the nation, and lay waſte their morals; to extin- 
guiſh the little remains of virtue among us by bold impieties, 
to confound virtue and vice, good and evil, and to leave us with- 
out conſdiences. About the ſame time were printed alſo Some 
e | 1 Reflect ion 
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RefleAtions: upon the pretended Parallel in theiplay. called The 
Duke of Guife 3 the author of which pamphlet tells us, that 
he was wearied with the dulneſs of this play, and extremel 
incenfed at the wicked and barbarous deſign it was intende 
for; that the fierceſt toriek wete -aſhamed of it; and, in 
ſhort, that he never ſaw any thing that could be called a play, 
more deficient in wit, good character, and entertainment, than 
this. In anſwer to this and Hunt's pamphlet, Dryden'publiſhed 
“The Vindication: or, The parallel of the french holy league 
and the engliſh league and | covenant, turned into a ſeditious 
libel. againſt the king and his royal highneſs, by Thomas Hunt 
and the author of the Reflections, &c In this Vindication, 
which is printed at the end of the play in Congreve's edition, 
he tells us that in the year of the reſtoration, the firſt pl 
he undertook was the Duke of Guiſe, as the faireſt way whi 
the act of indemnity had then left of ſetting forth the riſe of tlee 
late rebellion; that at firſt it was thrown afide by the advice of 
ſome friends, who thought it not perfect enough to be publiſhed; 
but that, at the earneſt requeſt of Mr. Lee, it was afterwards 
produced between them; and that only the firſt ſcene, the 
hole fourth act, and ſomewhat more than half the fifth, belong- 
ed to him, all the reſt being Mr. Lee's. He acquaints us allo 
occaſionally, that Mr. Thomas Shadwell,” the poet, made the 
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rough draught of this pamphlet againft him, and that Mr. Hunt 


finiſhed it. „„ 3 een dat, 
In 1684 he publiſhed a tranflation of Maimbourg's hiſtoryfof 
the league; in which he was employed by Charles: H. on ae- 
count of the plain parallel between the troubles of France and 
thoſe of Great Britain. Upon the death of this monareh, he 
wrote his Threnodia Auguſtalis: a poem ſacred to the happy 
memory of ''that prince. Soon after the acceſſion of James II. 
he turned roman catholic; upon which oceaſion, Mr. Thomas 
Browne wrote The reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing his religion 
conſidered, in à dialogue between Crites Eugenius and Mr. 
Bays, 1688,” 4to ; and alſo, The late converts expoſed: or, 
the reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing his religion conſidesed, in a 
dialogue; part the ſecond ; 1690, 4to, In 1686 he wrote 
“A. gefence of the papers written by the late king of bleſſed 
memory, and found in his ſtrong box.“ This was writteth in 
oppoſition toStillimgflect's Anſwer to ſome papers lately printed, 
concerning the authority of tlie catholic church in matters of 
faith, and the reformation of the church of England, 1686, 4to. 
He vindicates the authority of the catholic: chureh; in decreeing 
matters of faith upon this principle, that The church is more 
viſible than the ſcripture, becauſe the ſcripture is ſeen by the 
church” and, to abuſe the reformation in England, he affirms, 
that “it Was erected on the foundation of luſt, ſacrilege; and 
C 8 | uſurpation, 
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uſurpation, and that no paint is capable of making lively the 
hideous face of it.” He affirms likewiſe; that * the pillars of 
the church eſtabliſhed by law, are to be found but broken ſtaffs 
by their own conceſſions: for, after all their undertakings: to 
heal a wounded conſcience; they leave their proſelytes finally to 
the ſcripture ; as our phyſicians, when they have emptied the 
pockets of their patients, without curing them, ſend them at laſt 
to Tunbridge waters, or the air of Montpelier ; that we are re- 
Formed from the virtues of good living, from the devotions, 
-mortifications, auſterities, humility and charity, which are prac- 
tiſed in catholic countries, by the example and precept of that 
lean, mortified, apoſtle, St. Martin Luther, &c.” Stillingfleet 
hereupon publiſhed; © A vindication of the anſwer to ſome late 
papers, in 1687, 4to; in which he 'treats Dryden with ſome 
ſeverity; If I thought,” ſays he, „ there was no ſuch thing as 
true religion in the world, and that the prieſts of all religions 
are alike, I might have been as nimble a convert, and as early 
a defender of the royal papers, as any one of theſe champions. 
For * ſnould not one, who believes no religion, declare for 
o Patt wie; a7 HERS 440010 . B 
In 1687 he publiſhed his ““ Hind and Panther; a poem.“ It 
is divided into three parts, and is a direct defence of the' romith 
church, chiefly by way of dialogue between a hind; who repre- 
ſents the church of Rome, and a panther, who ſuſtains the cha- 
racter of the church of England. Theſe two beaſts very learned- 
ly diſcuſs the ſeveral points controverted between the two 
churches; as tranſubſtantiation, church- authority, infalbbility, 
cc. In the preface, he tells us, that this poem was neither 
impoſed on him, not fo, much as the ſubject given him by any 
man. It was written, ſays he, “ during the laſt winter and 
the beginning of this ſpring, though with long interruptions of 
ill health and other hindrances. ee fortnight before I had 
finiſhed it, his majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience 
came abroad; which if I had ſo ſoon expected, I might have 
ſpared myſelf the labour of writing many things, which are 
- contained in the third part of it. But I was always in ſome 
hope, the church of England might have been perſuaded to 
haaye taken off the penal laws and the teſt, which was one de- 
ſign of the poem, when I propoſed to myſelf the writing of it. 
This poem was immediately attacked by the wits, particularly by | 
Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, and Prior; who joined 
in writing The Hind and Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory 
of the Country Mouſe, and the City Mouſe.“ In 1588 be 
publiſhed Britannia Rediyiva z/ a poem on the birth of the 
%%% æ 7 564 ˙—ViIIÄ 010 SO br and”. 
| n He was ſuppoſed,” ſome time before this, to have been en- 
' gaged in tranſlating Varillas's hiſtory of Herefes, but el 
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dropped that work before it was finiſned. This we learn from 
2 paſſage in Burnet's Defence of the reflections on the ninth . 
bool of the firſt volume” of that hiſtory: I have been informed 
from England, ſays. the doctor, that a gentleman, who is 
famous both for poetry and ſeveral other things, has ſpent three 
months in tranſlating Mr. Varillas's hiſtory; but that, as ſoon 
2s my © Refleions* appeared, he diſcontinued his labour, find- 
ing the credit of his author was gone. Now, if he thinks it is 
recovered by his anſwer, he will perhaps go on with his tranſ- 
lation; and this may be, for aught 1 know, as good an enter- 


tainment for him, as the converſation he has ſet on foot between 


the hinds and panthers, and all the reſt of the animals, for 
whom Mr. Varillas may ſerve well enough as an author : and 
this hiſtory and that poem are ſuch extraordinary things of their 
kind, that it will be but ſuitable to the author of the worſt poem 
to become likewiſe the tranſlator of the worſt hiſtory that the age 
has produced. If his grace and his wit improve both proportion=- 
ably, we ſhall hardly find that he has gained much by the chan 

he has made; from having no religion to chooſe one of the wo. 


It is true, he had ſomewhat to fink from in matter of wit; but 
as for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for him to grow a worſe 


man than he was He has lately wreaked his malice on me for 
ſpoiling his three months labour; but in it he has done me all 
Ki honour that any man can receive from him, which is, to be 
railed at by him. If I had ill nature enough to prompt me to 
wiſh a very bad wiſh for him, it ſhould be, that he would go on 
and finiſh his tranſlation. By that it will appear, whether the 
engliſh nation, which is the moſt competent judge in this mat- 
ter, has, upon the ſeeing our debate, pronounced in Mr. Varillae's 
favour or mine. It is true, Mr. Dryden will ſuffer a little by 
it; but at leaſt it will ſerve to keep him in from other extrava- 
gances : and, if he gains little honour by this work, yet he can- 
not loſe ſo much by it as he has done by his laſt employ» 
ment.” This paſſage, beſides the information which it affords, 
ſhews how ill an opinion Burnet entertained of Dryden and his 
morals. %% 35 8 2s 2 WON 6.24. $298. las LIC 3-4 | 
At the Revolution in 1688, being diſqualified by having turn- 
ed papiſt, he was diſmifſed from the office of poet-laureat: 
however, the earl of Dorſet, though obliged, as lord chambers. 
lain, to withdraw his penſion, was ſo generous a friend and 
patron to him, that he allowed him an equivalent out of his own 
eſtate. This Prior tells us, in the dedication” of his poems to 
lord Dorſet, his deſcendant. He was ſucceeded by Shadwell, 


againſt whom he entertained” an implacable reſentment; as ap- 


pears from his Mac Flecknoe, one of the ſevereſt ſatires in any 


language. In 1688 alſo he publiſhed the Life of St. Francis 
Xavier, tranſlated from the 1 father Dominic TI 


1 
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In 1693 came out, in folio, a tranſlation of J urenal and Perſius 
e e forth, -tonghs ee eh 


Juvenal, and Perſius intire, were done by Dryden, who pre- 


fixed a long and beautiful diſcourſe, by way of dedication to the 
earl of Dorſet. 25079 jorvss brig +329 v6 do exetions ; 
In 1695 he publiſhed a tranſlation, in proſe, of Du.Freſnoy's 
Art of Painting; the ſecond editiqn of which, corrected and 
enlarged, was afterwards publiſned in 1716. It is dedicated 
to the earl of Burlington by Richard Graham, efq. who ob- 
ſerves in the dedication, that ſome liberties have been taken 


with this excellent tranſlation, of which he gives the follow- 


ing account: 'The misfortune that attended Mr. Dryden 
in that undertaking Was, that, for want of a competent know- 
2375 in painting, he ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by an un- 
Milful guide, nſieur de Piles told him, that his french ver- 
non was made at the requeſt of the author himſelf; and altered 
by him, till it was wholly; to his mind. This Mr. Dryden tak- 
ing upon content, thought there was nothing more incumbent 
upon him than to put it into the beſt engliſh he could, and ac- 
gordingly performed his part hexe, as in every thing elſe, with 
accuracy. But it being manifeſt that the french tranſlator has 
frequently miſtaken the ſenſe of his author, and very often alſo 
not ſet it in the moſt advantageous light; to do juſtice to M. du 
Freſnoy, Mr. Jervas, a very good critic in the language as well 
as in the ſubject of the pqem, has been preyailed upon to cor- 
rect what he found amiſs; and his amendments are every-where 
Miſtinguiſhed with proper marks.” Dryden tells us, in the pre- 
Face to the Art of Painting, that, when he undertook this work, 
He was already engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, “from 
whom,” ſays he, 5.1 only borrowed two months.” This trani- 
lation was publiſhed in 1697, and has paſſed through numerous 
editions in various forms. The Paſtorals are dedicated to lord 
Clifford; and Dryden tells his -lordſhip, that“ what he now 
offers him, is the wretched remainder of a ſickly age, worn out 
with ſtudy, and oppreſſed with fortune, without other ſupport 
than the conſtancy and patience of a chriſtian ;? and he adds, 
ee that he Dogan this work in his great elimacteric. The life of 
Virgil, whie 
Paſtorals and Georgicy, and all the arguments in proſę to the 
whole tranſſation, were given him ee the preface ta 
the Georgics, in particular, by Addiſon, The tranſlation of the 
Georgies is dedicated to the earl of Cheſterfield; and that of the 
geit to the eatl of Mulgrave. This latter dedigation contains 
the author's thoughts on epic. poętry, e of Virgil. 
It is generally allowed, that his tranſlation of Virgil is excellent. 
Pape, ſpeaking of Dryden's tranſlation of ſame parts of Homer, 


Ree Kot l sed the whole work 1 would.n0. mor 
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follows this dedication, the two prefaces to the 
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fore the tranſlation of that hiſtorian by ſir Henry 


He was the author of ſeveral pieces, and tranſlated one of the 


have . attempted Homer after him, than Virgils-bis verſion. of 
whom, notwithſtanding ſome human errors, is the moſt..noble 
and ſpirited, tranſlation I know in any language 
In 1698 he publiſhed his Fables, antient and modern; .tranfe 
lated into verſe from Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer. 
He tells us in the preface to this his laſt work, that “ he thin 
himfelf as vigorous as ever in the faculties of his ſoul, except - 
ing only his memory, which,” he ſays, is not impaired to any 
great degree; and he was then 68 years of age. Beſides the 
original pieces and tranſlations hitherto mentioned, he wrote 
many other things, which have been ſeveral times publiſhed in 
the“ Six volumes of Miſcellanies under his name, and in 
other collections. They conſiſt of tranſlations from the greek 
and latin poets; epiſtles to ſeveral perſons ; prologues and epi- 
logues to various plays; elegies, epitaphs, and ſongs. In 1743 
came out in two volumes 12mo, a new collection of our authors 
poetical works, under the title of“ Original poems and tranſ- 
lations, by John Dryden, eſq. now-firſt collected and publiſhed 
together; that is, collected from the “ Six volumes of Miſ- 
cellanies juſt mentioned. The editor obſerves, in his preface, 
that * it was but juſtice to the productions of ſo excellent a poet, 
to ſet them free at laſt from ſo diſadvantageous, if not unnatural, 
an union; an union, which, like the cruelty of Mezentius in 
Virgil, was no leſs than a junction of living and dead bodies 
together. It is now high time, ſays he, that the partnerſhip 
ſhould be diſſolved, and Mr. Dryden left to ſtand upon-his-own 
bottom. His credit as a poet is out of all danger, though the 
withdrawing his ſtock may probably expoſe many of his copart- 
ners to the hazard of a poetical bankruptcy.” There is a col- 
lection of our author's original poems and tranſlations, publiſhed 
in a thin folio, 1701; but, as it does not contain mueh above 
half the pieces, ſo it does not at all anſwer the deſign of this 
collection; which, with his plays, fables, and tranſlations of Vir- 
gil, Juvenal, and Perſius, is intended to complete his works in 
twelves. As to his performances in proſe, beſides eſſays and 
prefaces, ſome of which have been mentioned, he wrote the 


| lives of Plutarch and Lucian, prefixed to the tranſlations of 


thoſe authors by ſeveral hands; The Life of 1 be- 

heer; and 

fog * to the Dialogue concerning Women, by Wilkams 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the carb 

of Berkſhire, who ſurvived him about eight years; and by whom 
he had three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles became 
uſher of the palace to pope Clement XI. and, returning to 
England, was drowned in the Thames near Windſor in 1704. 
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fatires of Juvenal. John tranſlated the 1 4 ſatire of Juvenal, 
and was the author of a comedy called, the Huſband his own 


Cuckold, printed in 1696. Henry entered into a religious or. 


der. Dryden died May 1, 1701, and was interred in Weſt. 
minſter-abbey, where a monument was afterwards erected over 
him by John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire. There are 
ſome circumſtances, relating to his funeral, recorded in Wit 
ſon's memoirs of the life of Mr. Congreve, which are of a very 
extraordinary nature, and which it would be wrong in us to 
emit. The day after his death, Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter and 
dean of Weſtminſter, ſent word to the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
his widow, that he would make a preſent of the ground, and 
all the other abbey fees. The lord Halifax likewiſe ſent to the 
lady Elizabeth, and to Mr. Charles Dryden her ſon, offering to 
defray the expences of our poet's funeral, and afterwards: to 
beſtow pool. on a monument in the abbey; which generous of- 
fer from both was accepted. Accordingly, on the Sunday fol- 

lowing, the company being aſſembled, the corpfe was put into 
a velvet hearſe, attended by 18 mourning coaches. When they 
were juſt ready to move, the lord Jefferies, ſon of the chancel- 
lor Jefferies, with fome of his rakiſh companions, coming by, 
aſked whoſe funeral it was; and, being told it was Mr. Dry- 
den's, he proteſted, that he ſhould not be buried in that private 
manner; that he would himſelf, with the lady Elizabeth's leave, 
have the honour of his interment, and would beſtow 10001. on 


a monument in the abbey for him. This put a ſtop to the pro- 


ceſſion; and Jefferies, with ſeveral of the gentlemen who had 
alighted from the coaches, went up ſtairs to the lady Elizabeth, 
who was ſick in bed. Jefferies repeated the purport of what he 
had faid below; but lady Elizabeth abſolutely refuſing her con- 
ſent, he fell on his knees, vowing never to riſe till his requeſt 
was granted. The lady, under a ſudden ſurpriſe, fainted away; 


and lord Jefferies, pretending to have gained her conſent, or- 


dered the body to be carried to Mr. Ruſſel's, an undertaker in 
, Cheapfide, and to be left there till further orders. In the mean 
time, the abbey was lighted up, the ground opened, the choir 
attending, and the biſhop waiting ſome hours to no purpoſe for 
the corpſe. The next day, Mr. Charles Dryden waited upon 
lord Halifax and the biſhop, and endeavoured to excuſe his mo- 
«her, by relating the truth; but they would not hear of any ex- 
cuſe. Three days after, the undertaker, receiving no orders, 
waited: on lord Jefferies, who turned it off in a jeſt, pretend- 
ing, that thoſe who paid any regard to a drunken frolic deſerv- 
ed no better; that he remembered nothing at all of the matter; 
and that they might do what they pleaſed with the eorpſe. Up- 
on this, the undertaker waited on the lady Elizabeth, who de- 
fred a day to conſider what muſt be done. Mr. Charles ** 
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corpſe to the college of phyſicians, and propoſed a funeral by 
ſabſcription; which ſucceeding, about three weeks after Dry- 
den's deceaſe, Garth ee eee a latin oration over his body, 


which was conveyed from the college, attended by a numerous 
train of coaches, to Weſtminſter-abbey. After the funeral, 
Mr. Charles Dryden ſent lord Jefferies a challenge, which was 
not accepted; and Mr. Dryden publicly declating he would 


Patch every opportunity to fight him, his lordſhip thought it 


to leave the town upon it, and Mr. Dryden never could meet 


As to Dryden's character, it has been treated in extremes, 


ſome ſetting it too high, others too low; for he was too deeply 
engaged in party, to have fſtrift juſtice done him either way. 


As to his dramatic works, to ſay nothing more of the Rehearſal, 


we find, that the critics, his contemporaries,” made very free 
with them; and, it muſt be confeſſed, they are not the leaſt ex- 


ceptionable of his compoſitions. For tragedy, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that he ſeldom touches the paſſions, but deals rather in 


pompous language, poetical flights and deſcriptions; and that 


this was his real taſte, appears not only from the tragedies 
themſelves, but from two inſtances mentioned by Mr. Gildon. 


The firſt is, that when a tranſlation of Euripides was recont- 


mended to him inſtead of Homer, he replied, that he had no 
reliſh for that poet, who was a maſter of tragic ſimplicity: The 
other is, that he generally expreſſed a very mean, if not a con- 
temptible, opinion of Otway, who is univerſally allowed to have 


ſucceeded in affecting the paſſions; though, in the preface to 


his tranſlation of M. Freſnoy, he ſpeaks more favourably of that 


poet. Gildon aſcribes this guſto in Dryden to his great conver- 


ſation with french romances. As to comedy, himſelf acknow- 
ledges his want of genius for it, in his defence of the ! Eflay on 


Dramatic Poetry,” prefixed to his Indian Emperor: “I know,” 


ſays he, “I am not fitted by nature to write comedy; want 


that gaiety of humour which is required in it. My converſa- 
tion is flow and dull? my humour ſaturnine and reſerved. In 
ſhort, I am none of thoſe who endeavour to ay a ce com- 


pany, or to make repartees. 80 that thoſe who y my co- 
medies, do me no injury, except it be in point of profir's. repy 


tation in them is the laſt een er which I ſhalt pretend. 5. 


perhaps he would have wrote better in both kinds of the drama, 
Had not the neceſſity of his circumſtances obliged him to co 


form to the popular taſte 3 and, indeed, himfelf infiiuates as 


3 
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—— epiſtle dedicatory to che Spaniſn ; Friar: ct I remem- 
ber ſome verſes of my own Maximin and Almanzor, whi ehe 


vengeance on me for their extravagance. —A1l-L can ſay for thoſe 


paſſages, which are, I hope, not many, is, that I knew they 
were bad enough to pleaſe, even when I writ them. But I re- 


pent of them among my ſins; and if any of their fellows in- 


trude by chance into my preſent writings, I draw a ſtroke over 
all thoſe Dalilahs of the theatre, and am reſolved I will ſettle 
myſelf no reputation by the applauſe of fools. It is not that 
Jam mortiſied to all ambition; but I ſcorn as much to take it 
from half-witted judges, as 1 ſhould to raiſe an eſtate by cheat- 
ing of bubbles. do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tra- 
gedy, which is naturally pompous and magnificent: but nothing 
ais truly ſublime, that is not juſt and proper.“ He tells us, in 
his preface to Frefnoy, that his Spaniſh Friar was given to 
the people; and that he never wrote any thing in the dramatic 
Way to pleaſe himfelf, but his Antony and Cleopatra. 

So much for his plays. His tranſlations of Virgil, Juvenal, 
and Perſius, and his Fables, were well received, as we have 
obſerved already: but his poetical reputation is built chiefly up- 
on his original poems, among which his Ode on St. Cæcilia's 
day is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt perfe& pieces in any lan- 
guage. It has been ſet to muſic more than once, particular 
in the winter of 1735, by Handel: and was publicly performed, 
with the utmoſt applauſe, on the theatre in Covent-garden. 


Congreve, in the dedication of our author's dramatic works to 


the duke of Newcaſtle, has drawn his character to great advan- 
tage. He repreſents him, in regard to his moral character, in 
every reſpect not only blameleſs, but amiable: and, as to his 


writings,” ſays he, no man hath written, in our language, 


ſo much, and ſo various matter, and in ſo various manners, ſo 
Well. Another thing 1 may ſay was very peculiar: to him: which 
is, that his parts did not deeline with his years, but that he was 
-an/improving writer to the laſt, even to near 70 years of age; 
improving even in ſire and imagination as well as in judgment: 
witneſs his Ode on St. Cxcilia's: Day, and his Fables, his lateſt 
f 1 He was equally excellent in verſe and in proſe. 
His proſe had all the clearneſs imaginable, together with all the 


nobleneſs of expreſſion; all the graces and ornaments proper 


and peculiar to it, without deviating into the language or dic- 
tion of poetry.—1 have heard him frequently own with pleaſure, 
that, if he had any talent for engliſh: proſe, it was owing. ta his 
having often read the writings of the great archbiſhop Tillotſon. 


His verſification and his numbers he could learn of nobody; ſor 
he firſt poſſeſſed i thoſe talents in perfection in our tongue. In 


his poems, his diction is, wherever his ſubject requires it, ſo 
ſublimely andiſo: truly poetical, that its eſſence, like 1 
x 18 7s x | go 0 3 
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zold, cannot be deſtroyed.— What he has done in any one ſpe- 


cies, or diſtin kind of writing, would have been ſufficient to 


have acquired him a great name. If he had written nothing but 


his prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs or his prologues, each of 
them would have entitled him to the preference and diſtinction 
of excelling in his kind.“ It may be proper to obſerve, that 
Congreve, in drawing this character of Dryden, diſcharged an 
obligation laid on him by our poet, in theſe lines: © 
Ze kind to my remains: and, O! defend. 
Againſt your judgment, your departed fried. 
Lt not th inſulting foe my fame purſuec, 
But ſhade thoſe laurels, which deſcend to you. 


Pope had a high opinion of Dryden. His verſes upon his 
Ode on St. Cæcilia's day are too well known to need tranſcrib- 
ing. Moreover, in a letter to Wycherley, he ſays, It was 
certainly a great ſatisfaction to me, to ſee and converſe with a 
man, whom, in his writings, I had fotong known with plea- 
ſure ; but it was a very high addition to it, to hear you, at our 


very firſt meeting, doing juſtice to your dead friend Mr. Dry- 


den. I was not ſo happy as to know him: Virgilium tantum 
vidi. Had I been born early enough, I muſt have known and 
loved him: for I have been aſſured, not only by yourſelf, but 
by Mr. Congreve and fir. William Trumball, that his perſonal. 
qualities were as amiable as his poetical, notwithſtanding. the 
many libellous miſrepreſentations of them: againſt which, the 
former of theſe gentlemen has told me he will one day vindi- 


cate him.” But what Congreve and Pope have ſaid'of Dryden, 
is rather in the way of panegyric, than an exact character of 
him. Others have ſpoken of Rim more moderately, and. yet, in 
our humble opinion, have done him no injuſtice. Thus Felton. 
obſerves, that © he at once gave the beſt rules, and broke them 
in ſpite of his own knowledge, and the Rehearſal. | His prefaces. 
are many of them admirable upon dramatic writings: he had 
ſome peculiar notions, which he maintains with great addreſs ;_ 
but his judgment in diſputed points is of leſs weight and value, 
becauſe the inconſtancy of his temper did run into his thoughts, 
and mixed with the conduct of his writings, as well as his life“. 
Voltaire ſtyles him“ a writer, whoſe genius was too exuberant: 
and not accompanied with judgment enough ; and tells us, that 
if he had writ only a tenth part of the works he left behind him, 
cer ia have been conſpicuous in every part; but. 
his great fault ie, his having endeavoured to be. univerſal.” 
Dryden has made no ſcruple to diſparage himſelf, where he 
thought he Had not excelled. Thus, in bis dedication of his. 
Aurengzebe to the carl of Mulgrave, 1 of his writing for 


the ſtage, * I never thought myſelf,” Tays he, very fit for an 
pon” > = ENT, employment, 
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em t, where PR of my predeceſſors have excelled me 


in all kinds; and ſome o ries, even in my Ov 
pony judgment, have outdone me in comedy. Some little 
_ hopes 4 have yet remaining (and thoſe too, conſidering my 
abilities, may be vain), that 1 may make the world ſome part of 
amends, for many ill plays, an ln poem: of which how- 
ever he did not execute any part. a Re ELIT 
It is faid, that he had once a deſign of taking orders, but was 
refuſed; and that he folicited. for the provoſtſhip of Eton-col- 
e, but failed alſo in this. Fhis we have upon the authority 
of Thomas Browne, who, in “ The late Converts expoſed, or, 
the reaſon of Mr. Bays's changing his religion,” of which he was 


ſuppoſed to be the author, has the following paffage in the pre- 


face: But, prythee, why ſo ſevere always upon the prieſthood, 
Mr. Bays ? You, I find, ſtill continue your old humour, which 
we are to date from the year of Hegira, the lofs of Eton, or 
ſince orders were refufed you.” Langbaine likewiſe, ſpeaking 
of our author's Spaniſh Friar, tells us, that “ ever fince a certain 
worthy biſhop reſufed orders to a certain poet, Mr. Dryden has 
declared open defiance againſt the whole clergy ; and, fince the 


church began the war, he has thought it but Juſtice to make re- 


prifals on the church.” 


Dr. Johnfon's admirable critique on Dryden, too long for the 


 Kmits of our work, we earneſtly recommend to the peruſal of 


DUAREN (Francis), profeſſor of chin law at Bourges, was 


born at St. Brien, a city of Bretagne in France, 1509. He was 
the ſon of John Duaren, who exercifed a place of judicature 


in Bretagne; in which place he ſucceeded his father, and per- 


formed the functions of it for ſome time. He read lectures on 
the Pandects at Paris, in 1536; and, among other ſcholars, had 
three ſons of che learned Budæus. He was ſent for to Bourges 
in 1538 to teach civil law, three years after Alciat had retired; 
but quitted his place in 1548, and went to Paris, in order to fre- 

ent the bar: for he was very deſirous to join the practice to 

e theory of the law. He attended the bar of the parliament 
of Paris, but conceived an unconquerable averfion to the chi- 
canery of the court. Diſguſted with this practice, Duaren had 


eat reafon to rejoice at the advantageous offers made him by 


e ducheſs of Berri, ſiſter of Henry II. which gave him a fa- 
vourable opportunity to retire from the bar, and to reſume with 
honour the employment he had at Bourges. He returned to his 


rofeſſorſhip of civil law there, in 1551; and no profeſſor, ex - 
cept Alciat, had ever fo large a ſtipend in the univerſity as him 
ſelf. He ſeems to have deſerved it: for to his honour it may be 


ſaid, that he wag: the firſt of the french civilians, who cleared 
the RTE from the barbariſm of the gloſfatars, in 4 
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my contemporaries, even in my own 
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der to introduce the pure ſources of che antient juriſpru dence. 
He was indeed unwilling to ſhare this honour with any perſon; 
and therefore viewed with an envious eye his colleague E rg age” ; 
Baron, who blended likewiſe polite literature with the ſtudy of. 
the law. This jealouſy prompted him to write a book, in which 
he endeavoured to leſten the eſteem the world had for his col- 
league; however, after the death of Baron, he ſhewed himſelf 
one of the moſt zealous to immortalize his memory, and erected 


; 2 monument to him at His own expence. He had other col- 
N leagues, who revived his uneaſine(s; and Duaren may ſerve as 
an example to prove, that. ſome of the chief miſeries of human 
life, which we lament ſo much, and are ſo apt to charge on the 
nature and conſtitution of things, ariſe merely from our ou ill- 
regulated paſhons. 5 1 | 
; He died at Bourges in 1559, without having ever married. 
. He had great learning and an excellent judgment, but a verx 
; bad memory; ſo that he was obliged always to read his lectures 
4 from his notes. „ „ 8 
5 A collection of his works was made in his life-time, and 
e printed at Lyons in 1554: but, after his death, another edition 
2 more complete was publiſhed in 1579, under the inſpection of 
; Nicholas Ciſner, who had been his ſcholar, and was afterwards © 
* profeſſor of civil law at Heidelberg. Whether this, or the edi- 
c tion afterwards printed in 1592, contains the ſame number of 
pieces, we have not an opportunity of examining ; however, the 
4 catalogue given of his works by fir Thomas Pope Blount runs 
5 thus: 1. Commentaria in varios titulos digeſti & codicis. 2. 
2 Diſputationum anniverſariarum, libri duo. 3. De jure acereſ- 
. cendi, libri duo. 4. De ratione docendi diſcendique juris. 5. 
* De juriſdictione & imperio. 6. Apologia adverſus Eguinarium 
d Baronem, 7. De plagiariis. This Bayle calls“ a curious trea- 
5 tiſe, but too ſhort for ſo copious a ſubject.“ 8. In conſuetu- 
I; dines feudorum commentarius.. 9g. De ſacris eccleſiz miniſteriis 
* ac beneficiis. 10. Pro libertate eccleſiæ Gallicanz adverſus 
5 artes Romanas defenſio. This piece prejudiced the court of 
of Rome againſt him, and procured him a place in the Index Ex- 
52 purgatorius. 1 1. Epiſtola ad Sebaſt. Albeſpinam, regis Galliæ 
4 oratorem. 13. Epiſtola de Franciſco Balduino. 13. Defenſio 
by adverſus Balduini 1215 5 maledicta. 5 $ 
-< DUBRAW, or DUBRAVIUS SCALA (Jonx), biſhop of 
th Olmutz in Moravia, in the xvith century, was born at Piltzen | 
is in Bohemia, and died in 1553, with the reputation of a pious | 
. and enlightened A Ihe functions of the epiſcopate did 
5 not prevent him from being ambaſſador in Sileſia, afterwards in 


oe Bohemia, and preſident of the chamber inſtituted for trying the 
nd inſurgents who had been concerned in the troubles of Smalkalde. 
eee eee, 


* 
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| of Bohemia in 33 books; executed with fidelity and'dceuracy; | 


The beſt editions are thoſe of 1575, with chronological tables; 
and that of 1688; at Frankfort, augmented with the hiſtory of 
Bohemia by Zneas Bylvius. ES 
Doe (FronTox p) FrRoxnTo Dvczvs, a jeſuit, born at Bour- 
deaux in 1 $58. He died at Paris Sept. 2), 1624, at the age of 
6, of the 


he was ſtrongeſt in the knowledge of the greek language, and 
the criticiſm of authors. The learned are indebted to him 
for: 1. An edition of the works of St. John Chryſoſtome, 6 vols. 
fol. 1613, of which Richard Simon ſpeaks in high terms. 2. Edi- 
tions of ſeveral other antient authors, efpecially the fathers ; 
of which ſome are accompanied with notes, and the beſt is that 
of Nicephorus Calixtus. 3. Three volumes 8vo: of controverſy 
with Dupleſſis Mornay. 4. L'hiſt6ire tragique de la Pucelle de 
Domremi, autrement d' Orleans; Nanci, 1581, 4to. A tragedy, 
which was pompouſly repreſented before Charles III. duke of 
Lorrain. This prince was ſo pleaſed with it, that he ordered 
2 conſiderable ſum to be given to the poet, to buy him a new 


gown. Indeed he was in much want of one; for he thought 
of nothing but learning and mortification, and that he had was 


rather too bad even for evangelical poverty. He was a man 
entirely. detached from all the charms of life, the whole of his 
time being divided between devotion and ſtudy. HE never uſed 
wine at his meals, and them he had early die to one each 
day, and that extremely ſparing. , | on.” 


_  DUCAREL (AwREW CoLTEE), Aan F. R. and A.SS. &c. 


5 


commiſſary and official of Canterbury, commiſſary of the royal 
peculiar of St. Catharine's, and of the ſubdeaneries of South- 

malling, Paghim and Terring in Suſſex; one of the three 
gentlemen appointed to ſuperintend the paper- offiee, and keeper 
of the archiepiſcopal library at Lambeth. He was born at 
Greenwich (where his father, deſcended from an antient family 
in Normandy, reſided) in 1714, and went from Eton ſchool to 
St. John's college in Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner in 1731. 
In 1729 he was three months under the care of ſir Hans Sloane, 


on account of an accident that deprived him of the fight of one 


eye. He has frequently ſaid that he never ate meat till he was 
14, nor. drank wine till he was 18. He became a member of 
the college of Doctors commons in Nov. 1743, and married in 
1749- His official attendance to the duties of Doctors-commons 
was remarkably ſtrict; and his attachment to the ſtudy of 
eng antiquities procured him his principal amuſement. His 
coll 
and his indexes and catalogues ſo exact, as to render them 
extremely convenient to himſelf, and the friends he was de- 
* * @ 95 | 8 
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he ſtone : that found in his bladder weighed five ounces; 
Pere du Duc was well verſed in every branch of erudition ; but 


öllection of books and MSS. in that particular line was valuable; 


ſirous 


„ 


which are ſtill among his 
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krousto-oblige- - He had alſo; a good collefiigrt of" nn 
medals. For many years it was his cuſtom t travel ind 5 
in Auguſty with his friend Samuel Gale, eſq d ended ag by 
Dr. Ducarel's coachman, and Mr. Gale 5 
Monk. Twenty miles was their uſual ſtage on the days 
and every other day about fifteen. It was a rule not to g 
out of their road to ſee any of their acquaintance: Phe coachs 
man was directed to ſay it was u jeb j and that? he did (not 
know their names, but that they were civil gentlemen; arid 
the footman, that he was a friend of the eoachman's who:gave 
him a caſt. They uſuall/ took up their quarters at an inn; and 
penetrated into the country for three or four miles round. After 
dinner Mr. Gale ſmoked his pi 3 Dr. Ducaret took notes; 
b 7, ere agen d took with 
them Camden's Britannia, and a ſet — aps In Vertue's plate 
of London: bridge chapel, the figure meaſuring is Dr. Ducarel, 
that ſtanding is 8. Gale [1]. Dr. Ducarel had his appointment | 
of Lambeth librarian-under atehbiſhop Hutton, May 3, 1 é ͤ=— 
and the catalogues of that valuable collection are not a little be. 
nefited by his diligence and abilities. The catalogue hegun 
by biſhop Gibſon, and continued by Dr. Wilkins, has: been. 
him perfected to the preſent time; a diſtinct one made of the 
books of archbiſhop Secker; and another in three vols. folio, of 


the 3 and tracts bound up by the direction of arch- 


biſhop wallis. And in the Ubrary of MSS: the catalogue 
begun by Wilkins, and continued. b ſucceeding librarians 
to No. 888, he extended to No. 1147. Of all the:honourshe 
enjoyed, none gave him greater ſatisfaQtion than the. cominif. 
ſariate of St. Catharine's; 2 Place to which he has done due 
honour in an elaborate hiſtory,: adorned with beautiful en- 
gravings; and where he had long pointed out to his frĩends a 
reſting · place for his aſhes. Of Croydon palace, and of that 
of Lambeth (the laſt remaining teſtimony of epiſcopal grandeur), 
he has particular hiſtories; and had drawn up an account 
of —— and of the different chancellors of this 
kingdom, which he intended for publication in the courſe ot 
the year in which he died. In the latter part of life he was 
too much immerſed in proſeſſional engag ts to enter into 


new attachments of friendſhip; but with thoſe Who were ad- 


mitted to an intimacy he aſſociated on the moſt liberal terms. 


It was 2 maxim which he religiouſly obſerved; that t he ws 


an old Oxonian, and therefore never knew a man till he had 
drunk a bottle of wine with him ;“ his entertainments were in 


x] The Youls belonged to Mr. Bald: + bine hurt for. a change of air, could not 
vin, haberdaſher, who was born there; fleep in the country, for want of ks — 12 
Vor 5 at nen ordered hang + eee EI 
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death, which happened in 17. 
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the true ſtyle of the old engliſh hoſpitality: and he was remarkably 


happy in afforting 'the company he not unfrequently invited to 
Na lhe. After having returned _ three xe Ae a fort- 


night's journey into Kent, where he 


himſelf, and three different ones for his friend archdeacon Back- 


Houſe, he died at South Lambeth in his 72d year, the 29th of 

J/JJ%%%/ ̃ ⁰mq. . 3 
"Is UCAS (Micnatr), a greek hiftorian, concerning the life 
of whom we know no more than that he was employed in ſeveral 
negotiations. He wrote a hiſtory; which is ſtill extant, of the 
grecian empire, from the reign of the elder Andronicus to the 
Fall of that empire. Ducas is preferred to Chalcondylas, 
though he writes in a barbarous ſtyle, becauſe he relates 2 


not to be found elſewhere, and relates them like a ſenfible man, 


who was an attentive witneſs of all that paſſed. His work 
was printed at the Louvre in 1649, folio, under the care of 
Ifmael Bouillaud, who accompanied it with a latin verſion and 
learned notes. The preſident Couſin tranſlated it afterwards 


into french, and it concludes the 8th vol. of his hiſtory: of Con- 


ſtantinople, printed at Paris, 4to, in 1672 and 16743 and re- 
printed in Holland, 1685, 1muͥoõ. 

_ _ *DUCHAL (JAuns), a learned diſſenting miniſter, was born 
in Ireland 1697. He had his early education under the di- 
rection of an uncle; his preparatory ſtudies were greatly aſ- 
ſiſted by the well-known and juſtly admired Mr. Abernethy; 
and he finiſhed his courſe of ſtudy at the univerſity of Glaſgow: 
which, in teſtimony of his merit, conferred on him the degree 
of D. D. He reſided for 10 or 11 years at Cambridge, as the 
paſtor of a ſmall congregation there; where he enjoyed his be- 
loved retirement, the advantage of books, and of learned con- 
verſation, which he improved with the greateſt diligence. On 
Mr. Abernethy's removal from Antrim, he ſucceeded him in 


that place; and, on the death of rhe, ſaid worthy perſon, was 


chofen to be miniſter to the proteſtant diſſenting congregation 
uf Wood-ſtreet, Dublin. In this ſituation he continued to bis 
It is very remarkable, and worth recording. that, during his 
reſidence here, when he was in the decline of life, of a valetu- 
dinary habit, and had frequent avocations in the way of his pro- 
feſſion, he compoſed and wrote ſermons to an amount almoſt be- 
yond belief; more, it appears, on the beſt computation, than 
700. From this maſs, a collection was taken after his death, 
and publiſhed in eee 8v0. 1764. They are moſtly on new 
and uncommon ſubjects; and though they cannot bear a ſtrit 
.critical examination, yet a vein of ſtrong manly ſenſe and ra- 
tional piety runs through the whole. During hus life, _ 
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liſhed a volume of excellent diſcourſes on the preſumptive argu- 
ments in favour of the chriſtian religion; and many occaſional 
tracts both in England and Ireland. ! | 
DUCHANGE (GasearD), a capital french engraver; born 
at Paris in 1660; died January 6, 1757, aged 96 years. After 
the manner of Corregio he engraved Leda, Io, and Danae ; they 
are without draperies and fine, but not equal to the wonders of 
the painter. A french author ſomewhere pretends that he had : 
the courage to break theſe plates becauſe of their indecency |. 
and then executed the chaſing of the money changers from 
the temple, and the ſupper of the Phariſee. This (ſpeaking 
only in the pictureſque way) was a change of ſubject with a 
vengeance l Beſides. theſe he did many pieces of the Luxem- 
bour gallery, and that of Palais Royal; in the cabinet de Cro- 
zat, S. Martin des Champs, &c.; the birth of Mary de Medicisz 
the apotheoſis of Henry IV. &. | FO 
DUCHAT (Jacos LER), a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed among 
the literati, was born at Metz in 1658. He was trained to the 
law, and followed the bar; till the reformed were driven out 
of France, by the revocation of the edit of Nantz. In 17or 
he ſettled at Berlin; became a member of the academy of ſci- 
ences z and died there in 1735. He was regarded as a very 
learned perſon, yet is diſtinguiſhed as an editor rather than an 
author, He had, it ſeems, a great taſte for the antient french- 
writers. He gave new editions of the e ee of 
the works of Rabelais, of the Apology for Herodotus, by Henry 
Stephens, &c. all accompanied with remarks of his own. He 
held a correſpondence with Bayle, whom he furniſhed with 
many particulars for his dictionary. After his death was pub- 
liſhed a Ducatiana, at Amſterdam, 1738, 2 vols. 12mo. The 
+ DUCHE DZ Vaner (Joszex Frangors), born at Paris, 
Od. 29, 1668, the ſon of a gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the french king. His father took 5 ie pains in his education; 
but this was his only heritage. 1e mediocrity of his fortune 5 
made him a poet. The marchioneſs de Maintenon, having ſeen 
ſome of his eſſays, made choice of him to furniſh her pupils at 
St, Cyr with ſacred ſonnets. This lady recommended him ſo 
ſtrongly to Pontchartrain, the ſecretary of ſtate, that the mini- 
iter, taking the poet for ſome conſiderable perſonage, went and 
made him a viſit. Duche, os ſecretary, of ſtate enter his 
doors, thought he was going to be ſent to the Baſtille z but he 
was ſoon relieved: from his fright by the civilities of the mini- 
ſter, of which Duche was highly deſerving. He had as much 
gentleneſs in his diſpoſition as charms in his wit. He never in- 
dulged in any ſtrokes of. ſatire : a praiſe ſeldom due to a, poet! 
Rouſſeau and he were the . of the companies they fre- 
quented; but che impreſſion * e by Duchẽ, though leſs ſtriking 
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at firſt, was moſt laſting. He was alſo admired for the talent 
of declamation, which he poſſeſſed in no common degree. The 
academy of inſcriptions and belles- lettres were pleaſed to admit 
him of their body; and loſt him the 14th of December, 1704, at 
the age of 37. Dache preſented the french theatre with three 
tragedies, Jonathan, Abſalom, and Deborah, of which the ſe- 
cond, containing ſeveral pathetic ſcenes, ſtill keeps its ground 
on the ſtage; and to the opera Les Fetes galantes, Les Amours 
de Momus, ballets; Theagenes and Chariclea, Cephalus and 
Procris, Scylla, Iphigenia, tragedies. The laſt opera is his beſt 
performance; it is in high taſte, and, though it is but an opera, 
it preſents us with the excellencies of the grecian tragedies. 
There is likewiſe by this author a collection of edifying ſtories, 
which is read at St. Cyr with no leſs edification than pleaſure. 
It has ſometimes been confounded with the pious and moral 
ſtories of the abbẽ de Choiſi. Theſe two works are written in 
the ſame deſign, that of diſengaging youth from frivolous read- 
— 2 The collection of the poet is leſs known than that of the 
abbẽ; but it is no ways inferior to it, either in elevation of ſen- 
timent, in truth of character, or even in elegance of ſtyle. His 
hymns and his ſacred eanticles are ſtill ſung at St. yr. 
DUCK (AR rTRHVUx), a civilian, was born in Devonſhire, 1580, 
of a conſiderable family; and at 15 years of age became a 
ſtudent at Exeter college in Oxford, where he took a degree in 
arts in 1599. From thence he removed to Hart ball, and af- 
terwards was elected fellow of All- ſouls; but his genius lead- 
ing him to the ſtudy of the civil law, he took his Gs pa degrees 
in that faculty. He travelled into France, Italy, and Germany; 
and, after his return, was made chancellor of the dioceſe of Bath 
and Wells. He was afterwards made chancellor of London, 
and at length maſter of the requeſts: but the confuſions, which 
were then Sega, probably hindered him from riſing higher. 
In 1640 he was elected burgeſs for Minehead in Somerſetſhire, 
and ſoon after ſiding with king Charles in the time of the re- 
bellion, became a great ſufferer in the fortunes of his family. 
In 1648 he was ſent for by his majeſty to Newport in the 
ille of Wight, to be aſſiſting in his treaty with the commiſſioners 
from the parliament; but, that treaty taking no effect, he. re- 
tired to his habitation at Chiſwick near London, where he died 
min 1649. He was an excellent civilian, a tolerable poet, eſpe- 
cially in his younger days, and very well verſed in hiſtory, ec- 
cleſiaſtical as well as civil. He left behind him, Vita Henrici 
Chichele, & c. and De uſu & authoritate juris civilis romanorum 
in dominiis principum chriſtianorum: a very uſeful and enter- 
taining work, which has been printed ſeveral times at -home 


and abroad. © He was greatly aſſiſted in this work by. the 
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Dock (STEPHEN), 2 very extraordinary perſon, who from 


a threſner became a poet, and was afterwards advanced to the 


cure of a pariſh. He was born about the beginning of this 
century, and had originally no other teaching, that what enabled 
him to read arid write engliſh; and, as arithmetic is generally 
joined with this degree of learning, he had a little ſhare of that 
too. About his 14th year he was taken from ſchool, and was 
afterwards ſucceſſively engaged in the ſeveral loweſt .employ- 
ments of a country life. This laſted for ſome years; ſo lang, 
| i forgot all the arithmetic- he had learned at 
ſchool. However, he read ſometimes, and thought oftener ; 
he had a certain longing after knowledge; and, when he re- 
flected within himſelf on his want of education, he began to be 
articularly uneaſy, that he ſhould have forgot any thing of what 


he had learned, even at his little ſchool. He thought of, this 


ſo often, that, at laſt, he reſolved to try his own ſtrength ; and, 
if poſſible, to recover his arithmetic again. 7, 

He was then about 24 years of age; and conſidering the 
difficulties the: poor fellow lay under, an inclination for know- 


ledge muſt needs have been very ſtrong in him. He was then 


married, and at. ſervice : he had little time to ſpare : he had no 
books, and no money to get any; but he was reſolved to go 

through with it, and accordingly uſed to. work more than other 

day-labourers, by which means he got ſome little matter added 
to his pay. This overplus was at his own diſpoſal ; and with 
this he bought firſt a book of vulgar arithmetic, then one of 
decimal, and a third of meaſuring land; of all which, by de- 
grees, he made himſelf a tolerable maſter, in thoſe hours he 
could ſteal from ſleep after the labours of the day. He had, it 
ſeems, one dear friend, who joined with him in this literary pur- 
ſuit; and with whom he uſed to talk and read, when they could 
{teal a little time for it. This friend had been in a ſervice at 
London for two-or three years, and had an inclination to books, 
as well as Stephen Duck. He had purchaſed ſome, and brought 
them down with him into the country z.and-:Stephen had always 
the uſe of his little library, which in time was increaſed to.two 
or three dozen of books. Perhaps, ſays his hiftorian, Mr. 
Spence, you would be willing to know, what books their little 
library conſiſted of. I need not mention thoſe. of - arithmetic 
again, nor his bible. Milton, the Spectators, and Seneca, were 
his firſt favourites; Telemachus, with another piece by the 
ſame hand, and Addiſon's defence of chriſtianity, his next. 
They had an engliſh dictionary, and a fort of engliſh grammar, 
an Ovid of long ſtanding with them, and a Byſche s Art of 
Poetry of later acquiſition. Seneca's Morals made the name 
of L'Eſtrange dear to them; and, as I imagine, might occahon | 
their getting his e which was the largeſt purcha 
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in their whole collection. They had one volume of Shakſpeare, 
with ſeven of his plays in it. Befides theſe, Stephen had rea, 
three or four other plays; ſome of Epictetus, Waller, Dryden's 
Virgil, Prior, Hudibras, Tom Browne, and the London Spy.” 
With theſe helps Stephen grew ſomething of a poet, and 
 Cmething of a philoſopher. He had ffom his infancy a caſt 
in his mind towards poetry, as appeared from. ſeveral little cir- 
cumſtances; but what gave him a higher taſte of it, than he had 
been uſed to, was Milton's Paradiſe Loſt: This he read over 
twice or thrice with a diQtionary, before he' could underſtand 
the language of it thoroughly; and this, with a ſort of engliſh 
rammar he had, is ſaid to have been of the greateſt uſe to kim. 
was his friend that helped him to the Spectators; which, as 
he himſelf owned, 7 is his underſtanding more than any 
thing. The pieces of poetry ſcattered in thoſe papers helped 
on his natural bent that way; and made, him willing to try 
whether he could not do ſomething like them. He ſometimes 
turned his own thoughts into verſe, while he was at work; and at 
laſt began to yenture thoſe thoughts a little upon paper. The thing 
took air; and Stephen, who had before the name of a ſcholar 
among the country people, was. faid now to be able to write 
verſes too. This was mentioned accidentally, about the year 
1729, before a gentleman of Oxford, who ſent for Stephen; 
and, after ſome talk with him, deſired him to write him a letter 
in verſe. He did ſo; and that letter is the epiſtle which ſtands 
the laſt in his poems, though the firſt whole copy of verſes 
that ever he wrote. „ | „„ 
By theſe attempts, one after another, he became known to 
che clergymen in the neighbourhood ; who, upon examining 
him, found that he had a _ deal of merit, made him ſome 
even and encouraged him to go on. At length, ſome of 
his effays falling into the hands of a lady of quality, who at- 
tended on the late queen Caroline, he became known to her 
majeſty, who took him under her protection, and ſettled on him a 
ee penſion of 3ol. we think; fuch a one at leaſt as was ſuf- 
"ficient to maintain him independently of labour. This Duck 
. 'very gratefully acknowledges, in the dedication of his poems to 
the queen: Your majeſty,” fays he, © has indeed the ſame 
right to them, as you have to the fruits of a tree, which you 
Have tranſplanted out of a barren ſoil into a fertile and beautiful 
garden. It was your generality which brought me out of ob- 
ſecurity, and ſtill condeſcends to protect me; like the ſupreme 
being, who continually A ee the meaneſt creature whigh his 
goodneſs has produced.” Swift, who might, one would think, 
_ have overlooked ſuch an object as Duck, but whoſe 
7 mmpted* him to be ſatirical on any occaſion or none, 


as fo piqued ab tix genen in the queen, whit we ſupa 
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he thought himſelf and his own friends neglected, that he wrote 
the following quibbling epigram, as he calls it, “on Stephen 
Duck, the threſher and favourite poet? . 
The threſher Duck could o'er the queen prev; | 
The proverb ſays, © No fence againſt a flail.” SETS 
From threſhing corn he turns to'threſh his brains 
For which her majeſty allows him grains. | 
Though tis confels'd, that thoſe who ever ſaw 
His poems, think them all not worth a ftraw.  - 
Thrice happy Duck, employed in'threſhing ſtubble! 


Thy toil is leſſened, and thy profits double. 
Duck was afterwards admitted into orders, and preferred to 
the living of Byfleet in Surry. He had taken ſome pains to 
maſter the latin tongue, as we may perceive by his imitations. of 
ſome of the antient latin poets, ſo 1155 he was. probably as well 
qualified for the ſacred office as many of his reverend brethren. . 
ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected that every clergyman _ 
ſhould underſtand greek, in an age which affords ſo little en- . 
couragement to letters. At Byfleet he continued for many | 
years to make poems and ſermons, and was much followed by 
the people as a preacher; till, falling at length into a low-ſpirited 
melancholy way, he flung himſelf into the Thames from a brid IJ 
near Reading, and was drowned. This unhappy accident, for 
he was perfectly lunatic, befell him ſome time in May or June 
1756. In the preface to his Poems, he makes his acknowledg- 
ments to ſome gentlemen, who * firſt took notice of him in 
the midſt of poverty and labour.” What thoſe gentlemen did 
was highly generous and praiſe-worthy, and it was but gratitude 
in Stephen to acknowledge it; yet it is more than probable, 
that if he had been ſuffered to paſs the remainder of his life, 
after he had ſpent ſo much of it, in a Tty and labour, he had 
not only avoided this unhappy end, but alſo been a ſtranger to 
many years of melancholy and miſery which preceded it; 
ſince it may all be reaſonably imputed to the want of that ex- 
erciſe and labour, to which he had been agcuſtomed from hie 
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DocLos (CHARLES Dixzav), born at Dinant in Bretagne, 
about the claſe of the year 1705, the ſon of 2 hatter, received a. 
diſtinguiſhed education at Paris. His taſte for literature ob- 

tained him admiſſion to the moſt celebrated academies of the 


the 
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king, in reward for the zeal which e * of Bretegne ad 
ſhe wn fer the ſervice of the — That province having re: 
ceived orders to point out ſuch ſubjects as were moſt deſerving 
of the favours of the monarch, Duclos was unanimouſly named 
by the tiers-ctat. ' He died at Paris, March 26, 1772, with the 
title of hiſtoriographer of France. His conperlation Was at 
once agrecable, inſtructive and lively. His ordinaty diſcourſe 
abounded in novel and intereſting truths. He reflected dee ly, 
and expreſſed his thoughts with Le His maxims were often 
proved by well felected anecdotes. Lively and impetuous by 
nature, he was frequently the ſevere cenſor of pretenſions That 
had no foundation. But age, experience, intercourſe with ſo- 
ciety, a great fund of good ſenſe, at length taught him to reſtrict 
to mankind in general Flee hard truths which never fail to dif. 
pleaſe individuals. His auſtere probity, from whence proceeded 
that bluntneſs for which he was blamed'in company, his hene- 
| ficence and his other virtues, gave him a righs to the public eſteem. 
© Few perſons (ſays M. le prince de Beauvau) better knew the 
duties and the value of friendſhip. He would boldly ſerve his 
friends and neglectẽd merit: on ſuch occaſions he diſplayed an 
art which excited no diſtruſt, and which would not have been 
expected in a man, who his whole life long choſe rather to ſhew 
the truth with force, than to inſinuate it with addreſs.” At firſt 
he was of the party which went under the name of the philoſo- 
phers; but the exceſſes of its leader, and of ſome of his ſubalterns, 
rendered him ſomewhat more circumſpe&. Both in his converſa- 
tion and in his writings, he cenſured thoſe reſumptuous writers, 
who, under pretence of attacking ſuperſtition, undermine the 
foundations of morality, and weaken the bands of ſocie 
ptactice ſo much the more abſurd, as the making of proſe re res 
muſt be dangerous to themſelves. | Once, 1 peaking on this {ub. 
ject, © theſe enthuſiaſtic philoſophers (faid be) will proceed ſuch 
lengths, as at laſt. to make me devout,” Beſides, he was too 
-Fond of his own peace and happineſs for following them in their 
. even for reſerving . their friendſhip or good 
| © Duclos eſt A la fois droit et adroit,” faid one of his 
pilot hical friends, who was honeſt enough, but was almoſt 
always Netti in oint of addreſs. It Was in conſequence of 
this adgreſs, or rather of his prudepee, that he never would 
ubliſh * 0 7 thing of "what he wrote as hiſtoriographer of 
Fra ce. © Wh 1 1 have been importuned,” faid he, © to 
12 out. "me of 6d writings, on the 'prefent reign, 'T have 
Ry -apſwered, t at I was reſolved: either to ruin myſelf 


pf uth, nor debaſe myſelf by Martery: © However, I 
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liſtory of the reign of Lewis XV. and that after his death itwas 
lodged. in the hands of the miniſter. The preface to this work 
may be ſeen in the firſt vol. of the © Pieces intẽreſſantesꝰ of 
M. de la Place, His works are: 1. Romances; intereſting: 
and ingenious. 2. The confeſſions of count. 3. The ba- 
roneſs de Luz. 4. Memoirs concerning the manners of the 
xviiith century; each in 1 vol. 12mo. 5. Acajou; in 4to and 
in 12mo. with plates. In the Confeſſions he has given animation 
and action to what appeared rather dry and deſultory in his 
Conſiderations on the manners. Excepting two: or three ima- 
ginary characters, more fantaſtical than rea, the remainder 
ſeems to be the work of a maſter. The ſituations, indeed, are 
not ſo well unfolded as they might have been; the author has 
neglected the gradations, the ſhades; and the romance is not 
ſufficiently dramatical. But the intereſling ſtory of Madame de 
Selve proves that M. Duclos knew how to finiſh: as well as to 
ſketch. - His other romances are inferior to the Confeſſions. 
The memoirs relating to the manners of the xviiith century 
abound in juſt obſervations on a variety of ſubjects Acajou is 
no more than a tale, rather of the groteſque ſpecies, but well 
written. 2. The hiſtory of Lewis XI. 3 vols. 12mo. 17453 and 
the authorities, an additional volume, 1746, contain curious 
matter. The ſtyle is conciſe and elegant, but too abrupt and 
too epigrammatical. Taking Tacitus for his model, whom, by 
the way, he approaches at a. very humble diſtance, he has been 
leſs ſolicitous about the exact and circumſtantial particulariza- 
tion of facts, than their aggregate compaſs, and their influence 
on the manners, laws, cuſtoms, and revolutions of the ſtate. 
Though his diction has been criticiſed, it muſt be confeſſed that 
his lively and accurate narration, perhaps at the ſame time rather 
dry, is yet more ſupportable than that ridiculous pomp of words 
which almoſt all the french authors have employed in a depart» 
ment where declamation and exaggeration are the greateſt de- 
fects. 3. Conſiderations on the manners of the preſent century; 
12mo. A book replete with juſt maxims, accurate definitions, 
ingenious diſcuſſions, novel thoughts, and well- drawn characters. 
The ſtyle may ſometimes be obſcure, from too great efforts 
at preciſion, and here and there an affectation o novelty, in 
which a writer of conſummate taſte would not have indulged. 
This defect is amply compenſated by a firm and judicious zeal 
for truth, for honour, for probity, for 'beneficence, for all the 
moral and ſocial virtues: Lewis XV. ſaid of this book: It 
is the work of a worthy man.“ 4. Remarks on the general 
grammar of Port-Royal. In*theſe he ſhews himſelf a philoſo- 
phical grammarian- 5. Several diſſertations in the Memoirs of 
the academy of belles- lettres. Theſe contaim much erudition, 
qualified by che charms- of wit, and ornamented be 
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clear, eaſy, correct, and always adapted to the ſubjet ſb 6. He 
had a greater ſhare than any other in the edition of 1762 of 
the Dictionary of the french academy; in which his uſual ac- 


-  euracy and judgment are r Ange apparent. 7. He had 


an a continuation of the hiſtory of -that _—_ 8. M. de 
Ia Place, in the 1ft and ad volumes of his Pieces Intereflantes, 
gives a memorial hiſtorique, extracted from the papers of Du- 
clos, containing curious anecdotes and fome bold facts. They 
are the materials for the hiſtory of the reign of Lewis XV. 
but he does not expatiate on the public events, nor on the 
character of the monarch. ee int 
DUDITH (Ax pnEw), born at Buda in Hungary, Feb. 6, 
1533, of a family of diſtinction, diſplayed great talents, a fine 
imagination, aud a ſtrong memory, from his very childhood. 
He cultivated the latin and greek languages with ſucceſs. Cicero 
-was his favourite author; his ſtyle pleaſed him ſo much, that 
he wrote out his whole works three times with his own hand. 
'The emperor Ferdinand II. employed him in affairs of im- 
portance. He gave him the biſhopric of Tina in Dalmatia, 
in 1560. The clergy of Hungary fent him as their deputy to the 
- council of Trent, two years afterwards, where it was not his fault 


that the prieſts were not allowed to marry: it was certainly there 


that he made acquaintance with cardinal Pole, who engaged him 
as one of his ſecretaries. His inclination to the doctrines of 
Luther gave great offence to that afſembly, and the emperor was 
obliged to recall him. Dudith, already a proteſtant at heart, pri- 


vately married on his return one of the maids of honour io 


the queen, laid down his biſhopric, and publicly profeſſed the 

_ reformed religion. It is pretended, that, from proteſtant, he 

became ſocinian; and that he died the 23d of February, 1589, 
mind 


at the age of 56, without having made up his con- 


cerning the different ſects of religion. He engaged in a ſe- 


cond _— after the death of his firſt wife, by whom he 

” "had a ſon, who cauſed him much vexation. It is faid, that on 
the night he died he left his wife the following verſes; s 

O ccœcas animi latebras, & neſcia corda © 
1 8 venturo quid ferat hora die! 
Quis noctem me illam, convivia & illa putaſſet 
Ultima, tam caro ducere cum capite? 


The works of Dudith amount to 
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controverſy, phyſics, and poetry. The latter are to be ſeen in 


the ad volume of the beauties of the german poets. Dudith 
is reported to have been a man of very regular manners: he 
held: vice in abhorrence; but had a fincere affection for all 
mankind, and endeavoured to do good to every one. 
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DUDLEY (Epnunp), a celebrated lawyer and ably Rateſman z 
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that he was the ſon of a mechanic: but this notion probably. Y 
took its riſe from prejudices conceived againſt him for He 
mal-adminiſt Wyo in power; for he was of the antient fa- 
mily of the leys, and his father was fir: John Dudley, 
ſecond ſon of John Dudley, baron of Dudley, and knight of 
the garter. About the age of ſixteen he was ſent to Oxford, 
where he ſpent ſome-time; and afterwards removed to Gray's-- 
inn in London, in order to proſecute the ſtudy of the law. 
This he did with great diligence, and came at length to be 
conſidered as ſo able a perſon in his profeſſion, as to induce 
Henry VII. to take him very early into his ſervice. It is ſaid 
that 25 his ſingular prudence and fidelity he was ſworn of the 
king's privy-council in his 23d year: and as Polydore Vergil, 
5 who affirms this, was then here in England, there can be no 
reaſon to doubt it. In 1432 we find him one of thoſe great 
men in the king's army near Bologne, who were chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in making a peace with France; and that two 5 
after he obtained the wardſhip and marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Grey, viſcount L'Ifle, filter and coheireſt 
of John viſcount L'Iſle, her brother. In 1499 he was one of 
thoſe who ſigned the ratification of the peace juſt mentioned, 
by the authority of parliament 3 which ſhews that he was in 
great credit with his country, as well as in high ſavour with 
his prince, whom he particularly ſerved in helping to fill his 
coffers, under the colour of law, though with very little re- 
ard to equity and juſtice. All our general hiſtories have 
Fandled this matter fo in the groſs, that it is very difficult to 
learn from them, wherein the crimes of Empſom and Dudley 
conſiſted :- but Bacon, who underſtood it well, relates every 
| circumſtance freely and fully in the following manner: As 
kings do more eaſily find inſtruments for their will and humour, 
than for their ſervice and honour, he had gotten for his pur- 
poſe, or beyond his purpoſe, two inſtruments, Empſom and 
udley, bold men, and careleſs of fame, and'that took toll for 
their maſter's griſt. Dudley was of a good family, eloquent, 
and one that could put hateful. buſineſs into good language: 
but Empſom, that was the. ſon of a ſieve-maker, triumphed 
always in the deed done, putting off all other reſpects what- 
ſoever. Theſe. two perſons, being lawyers. in ſcience, and 
privy-counſellors in authority, turned law and juſtice into 
wormwood and rapine. For, firſt, their manner was to cauſe 
divers ſubjects to be indicted for ſundry: crimes, and ſo far 
forth to proceed in form of law but, when the bills were : 
found, then preſently to commit them: and, nevertheleſs, not ; 
to produce them in any: reaſonable time to their anſwer, but 
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tificial devices and terrors, to extort from them great ſines and 
ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and mitigations. 
Neither did they, towards the end, obſerve fo much“ as the 
half face of juſtice in proceeding by indictment, but ſent forth 
their precepts to attach men, and convent them before themſelves 
and ſome others, at their private houſes, in a court of com- 
miſſion ; and there uſed to ſhuffle up a ſummary proceeding by 
examination, without trial of jury, aſſuming to themſelves there, 
to deal both in pleas of the crown, and controverſies. civil. 
Then did they alſo uſe to enthral and charge the ſubjects lands 
with tenures in capite, by finding falſe offices, and thereby to 
work upon them by wardſhips, liveries, premier ſeiſins, and 


alienations, being the fruits of thoſe tenures, refuſing, _ | 


divers pretexts'and delays, to admit men to traverſe thoſe falſe 
offices according to the law. Nay, the king's wards, after they 
bad accompliſhed their full age, could not be ſuffered to have 
livery of their lands, without paying exceſſive fines, far exceed- 
ing all reaſonable rates. They did alfo vex men with informa- 

tions of intruſion, upon - ſcarce colourable titles. When men 
were outlawed in perſonal actions, they would not permit them 
to purchaſe their charters of pardon, except they paid great and 


intolerable ſums, ſtanding upon the ſtrict point of law, which, 


outlawries, giveth forfeiture of goods: nay, contrary to all 
law and colour, they maintained the king ought to have the half 
of men's lands and rents, during the ſpace of full two years, 
for a pain, in cafe of outlawry. They would alfo ruffle with 
jurors, and enforce them to find as they would direct; and, if 
they did not, convent them, impriſon them, and fine them.” 
In the parliament held in 1504 Dudley was fpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; and in conſideration, as it may be preſumed, 
of his great ſervices to his maſter in this high ſtation, we find 
that two years after he obtained a grant of the ftewardſhip of 
the rape of Haſtings, in the county of Suſſex. This was one 
of the laſt favours he received from his maſter; who, at the 
cloſe of his life, is ſaid to have been ſo much troubled at the 
opprefſions and extortions of theſe miniſters, that he was de- 
_ firous to make reſtitution to ſuch as had been injured, and di- 
rected the ſame by his will. Some writers have taken · occaſion 
from hence to free that monarch from blame, flinging it all 
upon Empſom axd Dudley: but others, and Bacon among 
them, have very plainly proved, that they did not lead or de- 
veive him in this affair, but only ated under him as inſtru- 
ments. The king died at Richmond the 21ſt of April 1509, 
and was ſcarcely in his grave, when Dudley was ſent to the 
Tower z the clamour of the people being ſo great, that this 
ſtep was abſolutely neceflary to quiet them: though Stowe 
ſeems to think, that both he and Em | 


. 
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the Tower, or they had not been ſo eaſily taken. At the ſame 
time, numbers of their ſubordinate inſtruments were ſeized, im- 
priſoned tried, and puniſhed. July the ſame year, Dudley was 
. arraigned, and found guilty of high treaſon before commiſſioners 
aſſembled in Guildhall. The king, taking a journey afterwards 

into the country, found himſelf ſo much incommoded by the 

general outcry of bis people, that he cauſed Empſom to be 
carried into Northamptonſhire ; where, Oct. following, he was. 

alſo tried and convicted, and then remanded. back to the, Tower. 
In the parliament of Jan. 1510 Dudley and Empſom were both 


attainted of high treaſon; but the king was unwilling to execute 
| them; and Stowe informs us, that a rumour prevailed, as. if 
queen Catharine had interpoſed, and procured Dudley s pardon. 
3 The clamours of the people continually increaſing, being rather 

| heightened than ſoftened. by ſeeing numbers of mean . fellows, .. 
3 whom they had emplayed as informers and witneſſes, convicted 
5 and puniſhed, while themſelves were ſpared, the king was at laſt 
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5 obliged to order them for execution; and accordingly they bot 
5 loſt their heads upon 'Tower-hill, Aug. 18, 15119. 

5 Dudley, to give ſome employment to his thoughts during his 

t tedious impriſonment in the Lower, and perhaps with a view of 


d extricating himſelf from his, misfortunes, compoſed. a very. ex- 
p traordinary piece, which he addreſſed to the king, intituled, 
1 „The Tree of the Commonwealth, by. Edmund Dudley, eſq, 
f late counſellor; to king Henry VII. the ſame Edmund beings 
3; at the compiling thereof, priſoner in the Tower, in 1 Hen. VIII.“ 
h The contents of this treatiſe are, in the author's own words, as 
if follow : The effect of this treatiſe,” ſays he, « conſiſteth in 


three eſpecial points. Firſt, remembrance of God, and the 
faithful of his holy church, in the which every chriſtian prince 
had need to begin. Secondly, of ſome conditions and demean- 
ors neceflary in every priace, both for his honour and aſſurety 
of his continuance. Thirdly, of the Tree of the Commonwealth, 
which toucheth people = every degree, of the conditions and 
demeanors they ſhould be of.“ This book never reached the 
king's hands, and ſo could not contribute to ſave the head of 
its author: nevertheleſs, it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that though. 
ſeen and peruſed by many, and thence made often the ſubject of 
converſation, it ſhould never be publiſhed. Several copies of it 
are {till extant in MS. + 2a 2a 2 FLEET As 7 1 10 1 
DUDLEY (Jon d), ſon of the preceding, baron of Malpas, 
viſcount L'Iſle, earl of Warwick, and duke of Northumberland, 
was born in 1502, and afterwards became one of the moſt 
powerful ſubj &s this kingdom ever ſaw. At the time his father, 
was beheaded, he was about eight years old; and it being 
enough known, that the ſeyerity exerciſed in that act was rather 
„ e ä ifficulty 
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difficulty in obtaining from the parliament, that his father's 
attainder might be reverſed, and himſelf reſtored in blood: for 
which p e a ſpecial at was paſſed in 1511. After an 
education ſuitable to his quality, he was introduced at court in 


1823, where, having a fine perſon and great accompliſhments, 
. 5 He attended the king's favourite, 


Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in his expedition to France; 
and diſtinguiſhed himfelf fo much by his gallant behaviour, 
that he obtained the honoar of kmghthood. He attached him- 
fel to cardinal Wolſey, whom he accompanied in his embaſſy 
to France; and he was alfo in great confidence with the next 
| pits lord Cromwell. The fall of theſe eminent 

atefmen one after another did not at all affect the favonr or 
fortune” of fir John Dudley, who had great dexterity in pre- 
ſerving their good graces, without embarking too far in their 
defigns; preſerving always a proper regard for the ſentiments 
of his forereign, which kept him in full credit at court, in the 
midſt of many changes as well of men as meafures. In 1542 
he was raiſed to the dignity of viſcount L'Ie, and at the next 
feſtival of St. George was elected Knight of the garter. This 
was ſoon after followed by a much higher inſtance both of 
Eindneſs and - truſt : for the king, confidering his uncommon 


abilities and courage, and the occaſion he had then for them, 


made him lord high admiral of England for life; and in this 
Important poſt he did many ſingula ices. He owed all his 

honours and fortune to Henry VIII. and teceived from him, to- 
wards the clofe of his reign, very large grants of church lands, 
which however created him many enemies. He was alſo named 
by king Henry in his will, to be one of his fixteen executors ; 
and received from him a legacy of ook which was the 


* 


he beftowed on any of themn. a 
After the death of Henry, 8 January 31, 1547s 
, the nd of Herrford, eib. duke of Somerſet, wh 
young king's uncle, without having any regard to Henry's will, 
Feed met to be declared a the kingdom; and 
ſet on foot many projects. Among the firſt one was, to get his 
brother, fir Thomas Seymour, made high admiral; in whofe 
fayour the lord viſcount L'Iſſe was obliged to reſign, but, in 
lieu thereof, as it ſeems, created earl of Warwiek; and made 
great chamberlain of England. This was in February. | After- 
Wards troubles came on, and inſurrections broke out in ſeveral 

parts of the kingdom. In Devonſhire they grew fo ſtrong, 
- that they beſieged the city of Exeter; and before they could be 
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reduced by the lord Ruſſel, a ne rebellion broke out in Nor- 


folk, under the command of one Robert Ket, a tanner, who 
vas very ſoon at the head of ten thouſand men. The earl of 
Warwick, whoſe reputation was very high in military matters, 
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was ordered to march againſt the latter. He defeated them, 
and killed about a thouſand of them: but they, collecting their 
ſcattered parties, offered him battle a ſecond time. Ihe earl 
marched directly towards them; but, when he was on the point 
of engaging, he ſent them a meſſage, that“ he was ſorry to fee 


* — 


| 

| ſo much courage expreſſed in ſo bad a cauſe; but that, notwith- 

| ſtanding what. was paſt, they might depend on the king's par» 
| don on delivering up their leaders.” To which they anſwered, 
F that, * he was a nobleman of ſo much worth and 8 5 
ö that, if they might have this aſſurance from his own moutt 

; they were willing to ſubmit.” The carl accordingly went among 

q them z upon which they threw down their arms, delivered up 

p Robert Ket, and his brother William, with the reſt of their 

x chiefs, who were hanged : upon hearing which the other rebels 

r were diſperſed, and fo all was quiet again. 

5 At the end of 1549, fir Thomas Seymour wing been at- 
. tainted and executed for ſtrange practices againſt his brother, 
2 and the protector now in the Tower, the earl of Warwick 
t was again made lord high admiral, with very extenſive powers. 
$ He ſtood at this time 15 high in the _ favour, and had 

f ſo firm a: friendſhip with the reſt of the lords of the council, 

n that nothing was done but by his advice and conſent; to which 
. therefore we muſt attribute the releaſe of the duke of Somerſet 

9 out of 'the Tower, and the reftoring of him to ſome ſhare of 

5 power and favour at court. The king was much pleaſed with this; 

- and, in order to eſtabliſh a real and laſting friendſhip between 

57 theſe two great men, had a marriage propoſed between the earl 
d of Warwick's eldeſt ſon and the 1 Somerſet's daughter; 

5 which at length was brought to bear, and the 3d of * 50 

ſt ſolemnized in the king's preſence. April, 1551, 8 
Warwick was conſtituted earl marſhal of England; ſoon after 
70 lord warden of the northern marches; and, in October, ad- 

e ranced to the dignity of duke of Northumberland. A few da 

l, after, the conſpiracy of the duke of Somerſet breaking out, t 

q duke, his ducheſs, and ſeveral other perſons, were ſent priſoners 

19 to the Tower; and the king, ny rſuaded that he had really _ 
fe formed a deſign: to murder the duke of Northumberland, re- 
in ſolved to leave him to the law. He was tried, condemned, and, 

de February 22, 1552, executed the duke of Northumberland ſuc- 

T- ceeding him as chancellor of 3 JFC 

al This great politician had now raiſed himſelf as high as it 
g. was poſfible in point of a. na and power: the aſcendenc 

be he had gained over the young king was fo great, that he di- 


r- rected him entirely at his pleaſure; and he had with ſuch der- 
ho terity wrought moſt of the nobility into his intereſts, and 
of had ſo humbled and de refed all who ſhewed any diſlike to 
785 him, that he ſeemed Bow every thing to hope, * | 
| #8» 4 | : ; ; = * 
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fear. And this indeed upon good grounds, while that king lived; 
but when he diſcerned his majeſty's health to decline apace, 
he conſidered, and it was very natural for him to conſider, how 
he might ſecure himſelf and his family. This appears plainly 
from. the hurry with which the marriage was concluded with 
the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and 
his fourth ſon lord Guildford Dudley; which was celebrated in 
May 1553, that is, not above two months before the king died. 
He had been ſome time contriving that plan for the diſpoſal 
of the kingdom, which he carried afterwards. into execution. 
In the parliament held a little before the king's: death, he pro- 
cured a conſiderable ſupply to be granted; and, in the preamble 
of that act, cauſed to S a direct cenſure of the duke 
of Somerſet's adminiſtration. Then, diſſolving that parliament, 
he applied himſelf to the king, and ſhewed him the neceſſity of 
ſetting the lady Mary afide, ok the danger the proteſtant re- 
ligion would be in, if ſhe ſhould ſucceed him: in which, from the 
e that young prince, he found no great difficulty. Burnet 
ſays, he did not well underſtand how 2 to 
paſs by his ſiſter Elizabeth, who had been always much in his fa- 
vour: yet, when this was done, there was another difficulty in 
the way. The ducheſs of Suffolk was next heir, who might have 
ſons; and therefore, to bar theſe in favour of lady Jane Dudley, 
feemed to be unnatural as well as illegal. But the ducheſs her- 
ſelf contributed, as far as in her lay, to remove this obſtacle; 
by devolving her right upon her daughter, even if ſhe had 
male iſſue: and this ſatisfied the king. The king's conſent being 
obtained, the next point was to procure a proper iuſtrument to 
be drawn by the pungent in doing which, the duke of Northum- 
berland made uſe of threats, as well as promiſes; and, when 
done at laſt, it was in ſuch manner, as plainly ſnewed it to be 
egal in their on opinions ⸗ - 
Edward died the 6th of July 1553. It is faid that the duke of 
Northumberland was very deſirous of concealing his death for 
fome time; but this being found impoſſible, he carried his | 
daughter-in-law, the lady Jane, from Durham-houſe to the 
Tower, for the greater fecurity, and on the loth of July pro- 
claimed her queen. The council alſo. wrote to lady Mary, 
requiring her ſubmiſſion; but they were ſoon informed that 
ſhe was retired into Norfolk, where many of the nobility and 
multifudes of people reſorted to her. It was then reſolved to 
fend forces againſt her, under the command of the duke of 
Suffolk ; but queen Jane, as ſhe was then ſtyled, would by no 
means part with her father; and the council earneſtly preſſed 
the duke of Northumberland to go in perſon, to which he was 
little inclined, as doubting their fidelity. - However, on the 14th 
of July he went, accompanied by ſome others; but, as _ 
1 | | ES Marche 
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to the people; af which eee ee 
to his religion; which he not on F to be then chat 
the chutch, of Rome, but to have 
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matched. Biſhop 3 
nach foot, ebe could wh; forbear ſa e to lord Grey: Bi The 
e ſpeed us. His 
activit 1 for which. he mo been ſo ara ſeem. 
from 2 1455 to have deſerted him : for, though he advanced 
to St. Eamupd's.bo in. Suffolk; yet, finding his. troops. di- 
miniſh, the Mae gf affected to him, and no ſupplies ed 

from London, —— he had written to the lords in the moſt. 
preſſing terms, h retired back to Cambridge. The council in 
the mean time thought of nothing but getting out of the Tower; 
which effecting, they aa queen Mary proclaimed. , The duke 
NN 0 1 goto, pets AY 
her to be proclaimed 1 12 cy browning: pp his cap, and 
crying, God. ſave queen Mary! All this Reed. loyalty 
ſtood him in no ſtead: for he was ſoon after arreſted, arraigned, 
tried, and candemned.. Auguſt the 21ſt was the day fixed for 
his execution; when a vaſt concourſe of people affembled. upon 
Tower-hill,. all che uſual preparations being made, and the ene - 
cutioner ready: but, after waiting ſome hours, the le were 
ordered to depart. This delay was to afford time for his 
making an open ſhow. of the change of his religion z ſince that 
very day, in the preſence of the mayor and aldermen of London, 
as well as ſome of the privy cnn be heard maſs in the Tower. 
The next day he was executed, after making a very long ſpeech 


always ſo. Fox affirms; 
that he had a promi e of pardon, even if his head was. upon the 

block; if he would tecant and hear maſs ; and ſome have bes. 

lieved that e..entettained ſuch a hope to. the laſt. Be that as- 
it mib is allowed that he behaved with a proper courage and 
compoſute. 

Such uu the. end of this potent wok nobleman, who, wich he 
title of a, duke, exerciſed for power little inferior 
to that of a King; of whom 1 . be Kid, chat chat though he bad 
many great and good 1 yet they were much over- 
balanced by his vices. had à numerous iſſue, eight ſons. 
and five 5 z of whom ſome went before him to the 

ave, othetg ſurvived, and lived: to fee a great. change in their 

ortunes. John earl of Warwick was condemned with th his fach 
but reprieved and releaſed out. of the Tower; and; to his 
brother's, oo, 4 9 1 in 7 died there 5 1 
time. Ambroſe Robert were t very remar men, 
whom we mall gi re ſome account. Guildford, wha married lady 
Jane Grey in May 1553, loſt his life, a8 well as his unfortunate 
ag "ou the ſcaffold; "the wh en ollo wing. * "_ 
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lavit; afterwards baron L'iſle, and earl of Warwick, was born 
allot 1530, and carefully educated in his father's family. He 
attended his father into Norfolk againſt the rebels in 1549, and, 
for his diſtin uithed courage, obtained, as is probable, the his. 
nour of knighthood. | He was always very high in king Edward's 


| favour: afterwards; being concerned in the caufe of lady Jane, 


he was attainted, 'received ſentence of death, and tw 5 my OY 


priſoner till Oct. che 18th, 1554 When he was diſcharged, and 
2 for life. In 1557; in company with both his brothers, 
Robert and Henry, he engaged in an expedition to the Low 
Countries, and joined the Spaniſh army that lay then before 


St. Quintin's. He had his fare in the famous victory over the 
French, who came to the relief of that place; but Had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe there his youngeſt brother Henry ho was 2 


poem of great hopes, a had been a ſingular awourite with 


ing Edward. This matter was fo repteſented to queen Mary, 


that, in conſideration of their faithful ſervices, ſhe reſtored 
whole family in blood; and accordin gly an act paſſed this year 


for that purpoſe,” On the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, he became 
immediately one of the moſt TER perſons at her court; 
'Þ eb wy ke Ambroſe 


and was called, as in the 


Du He was Aer e created firſt baron L'Iſſe, and then 
errl ef Ward viek. He was ee ſeveral ae places; and 
diftingiiſhed by numerous honours; and we find Him in all the 


gone? and —_ ſefvices wa lire ind e ee 3 but, 


imp op and' An — — berater; 5 100 Hat — be⸗ 
loved by all parties, and hated by none. In the laſt years rs of his 


life: he endured great pain and miſery from a wound received 


in his leg when he defended New Haven againſt the/French in 


1562; and this — 4 very low, he at laſt ſubriſitted to 
an amputation; of which he died in Feb. 1589. He was thrice 
married, but had no ĩiſſue. "He WES generally called *The 


: F 


earl of Warwick Oo FFT e eee ov 1. 


Some hiſtorians have afected itch 4indventiett at the great 
honours beſtowed by queen Elizabeth upon this noble perſon 


and his brother Robert: but it is eaſy to conceive, that mne al- 


ways intended” to raiſe them from the very beginning of her 
reign: In her youth ſhe had converſed very intimately with 
wem, ſaw them high in her brother Edward's favour; and pro- 
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bäably had made uſe of their intereſt in thoſe 3 their pro- 
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tance-iri rank; companions in adverſity under queen Mary; nor 


is it at all improbable that they 2 do the princeſs Elizabeth - 
ſome conſiderable ſervices during the latter part of that reigng 
when both the brothers had recovered ſome degree of favour. 
DUDLET (Roszar), baron of Denbigh, and earl of Lei- 
eeſter, ſon to John duke of Northumberland, and brother ta 
Ambroſe earl of Warwick, before mentioned, was born about 
15323 and coming early into the ſervice and favour of king Ed- 
ward, Was knighted” in his youth. June 15 50 he eſpouſed 
Amy, daughter of ſir John Robſart, at Sheen in Surry, the 


king honouring their nuptials with his preſence; and was imme- 


diately advanced to conſiderable offices at court. In the firſt 
year of Mary he fell into the ſame misfortunes with the reſt of 
his family; was impriſoned, tried, and condemned; but par- 
doned for life, and ſet at liberty in October 1554. He was af- 
terwards reſtored in blood, as we have obſerved in the former 
article. On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was immediately en- 


tertained at court as a principal favourite: he was made maſter of 


the horſe, inſtalled knight of the Garter, and ſworn of the privy- 
council in a very ſhort time. He obtained moreover prodigious 
grants, one after another, from the crown : and all things gave 
way to his ambition, influence, and policy. In his attendance up- 
on the queen to Cambridge, the higheſt reverence was paid him: 
he was lodged in Trinity College, conſulsed in all things, re · 
queſts made to the queen through him; and, Auguſt 10, 1564, 


be on his knees entreated the queen to ſpeak to the univerſity in 


latin, which ſhe: accordingly did. At court, however, Thomas 
earl of Sufſex ſhewed himſelf averſe to his counſels, and ſtrongly 
promoted the overture of a marriage between the queen and a 
archduke Charles of - Auſtria z as much more worthy of ſuch a 
princeſs than any ſubject of her own, let his qualities be what 
they would. This was reſented by Dudley, who inſinuated 
that foreign alliances were always fatal; that her ſiſter Mary: 
never knew an eaſy minute after Per marriage with Philip; that 

her majeſty ought to conſider, ſhe was herſelf deſcended of ſuch. 
a marriage as by thoſe lofty notions: was decried: ſo that ſhe 

could not contemn an alliance with the nobility of England, but 
muſt at the ſame time reflect on her father's choice, and her mo- 
ther's family. This diſpute occaſioned a violent rupture between 

the two lords, which the queen took into her hands, and com- 


poſed; but without the leaſt diminution of Dudley's aſcendancy,. 


who ſtill continued to ſolicit and obtain new grants and offices 
for himſelf and his dependants, who. were ſo numerous, and 


made ſo great a figure, thac he was ſtyled: by the common peo 
ple © The Heart of the Court”: | 1 teh ĩð pb 2h hen ngfs : 


Jo give ſome colour to theſe marks of royal indulgence, the 
queen propoſed him as a ſuitor to Mary queen of Scots; promiſ- 


N 


A 


ma 
ing to that princeſs all the advantages ſhe could expect or de- 
— either for herſelf or her ſubjects, in caſe ſhe conſented to 
the match. The ſincerity of this was ſuſpeQed at the time, 
when the deepeſt polices believed that, if the queen of Scot- 
land had complied, it would have ſerved only to countenance the 
referring him to his ſoyereign's bed. The queen of Scots re- 
jected the propoſal in a manner that, ſome have thought, proved 
as fatal to her as it had done to his own lady, whs was ſup- 
poſed to be ſacrificed to his ambition of marrying a queen. The 
death of this unfortunate perſon happened & mber 8, 1560, 
at a very unlucky juncture for his reputation; becauſe the world 
at that time conceived it might be mach for his conveniency to 
be without a wiſe, this iſland having then two queens, young, 
and without huſbands. | The manner too of this poor lady's 
death, which, Camden ſays, was by a fall from a high place, 
filled the world with the rumour of a lamentable tragedy [x. 
Sept. 1564, the queen created him baron of - Denbigh, and, 


the day after, earl of Leiceſter, with all the pomp and ceremony 


imaginable; and, before the cloſe. of the : year, he was made 
chancellor of Oxford, as he had been ſome time before high- 


ſteward of Cambridge. His 88 in the court of Eng- 
0 


land was not only known at ho 


L] Mr, Aubrey has given a very cir- 
cumſtantial and curious account of this af- 
fair ; and, as it is generally ſuppoſed to be | her 
neck, uſing much violence upon her: yet 


true in the main, we will here inſert it for 


the reader's amuſe ment: £* Robert Dud- 
ley, earl of Leiceſter, a very goodly per- 
ſonage, being a great favourite to queen 
Elizabeth, it was thought, and commonly 


reported, that bad he been a bachelor or 
widower, the queen would have made him 
her hufband. Te this end, to free him- 
ſelf of all obſtacles, he with fair flattering 
entreaties defires his wife to repoſe herſelf 


here,“ that is, at Cumnor in B=rkfhire, 


where this tragical affair was executed, at 
his ſervant Anthony Forſter's houſe, who 


thea lived in the manor houſe of this 


place; and allo preſcribed to fir Richard 
Varney, a promoter to this deſign, at his 
coming hither, that he ſhould firſt attempt 
poiſon! her, and, if that did not take 
K, then by any other way whatſoe ver 
to diſpatch her . The ſcheme of poiſon- 
ing not ſucceeding, they reſolved to de- 
roy her by violence; and, as Aubrey re- 


hates, they effected it thus: © Sir Richard 
Varney, who, by the ear!'s order, remained 


with her alone on the day of her death, and 
Forfter, ho had that day forcibly ſent 
away all her ſervants from her to Abing- 


| don fair, about three miles diſtance from 


0 


now me, but abroad, which induced 
the french king, Charles IX. to ſend him the order of St. Mi- 


A 


this place; theſe two. perfone, firſt ſtiling 


| her, or elſe ftrangling her, afterwards flung 


down a pair of fairs and broke her 


cauſed it to be reported; that ſhe fell down 
of herſelf, believing the world would have 


a pps ita miſchance, and bot haveſuſpeR- 
ed the villany.—As foon as ſhe was mur - 
dered they made haſte to bury her, before the 


coroner had given in his inqueſt, which the 


earl himſelf condemned, as not done advi- 


ſedly ; and het father, ſir John Robſart, 
hearing, came with all ſpeed bither, cauſed 
her corps to be taken up, the coroner to fit 
upon her, and further inquiry to be made 
concerning this buſineſs to the full.” But it 


was generally thought. that the eat] ſtopped 


his mouth ; who, to ſhew the great love he 
bore to her while alive, and what 2 grief 


the loſs of fo virtuous a lady was to his ten- 


der heart, cauſed her body to be buried 
in St. Mary's church in Oxford, with 
great pomp and ſolemnity. It is alſo re- 
markable, ſays Aubrey, © that Dr. Ba- 


bington, the carl*s chaplain, - preaching the 


funeral ſermon, tripped once or twice in 
his ſpeech, by recommending to their me- 
mories that virtuous lady ſo pitifully mur- 
dered, inſtead of ſaying, fo pitifully lain.” 


Antiquities of Berkſhire, vol. J. 5. 149 
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ehael, then the moſt honourable in France; and he was inſtalled 
with great ſolemnity in 1565: About 1572 it is ſuppoſed that 
the earl married Douglas, baroneſs dowager of Sheffield: which 
however was managed with fuch privacy, that it did not come 
to the. queen's ears, though a great deal of ſecret hiſtory was 
publiſhed, even in thoſe days, concerning the adventures of this 
unfortunate lady. We call her unfortunate, becauſe, though 
the earl had actually married her, and there were legal proofs 
of it, yet he never would own her as his wife. Some of the 
wits in queen Elizabeth's court, after the earl's public marriage 
with the counteſs dowager of Eſſex, ſtyled theſe two ladies, Lei- 
ceſter's two Teſtaments; calling lady Douglas the (ld, and 
lady Eſſex the New Teſtament. The earl, in order to ſtifle this 
affair, __— every thing he could think of to lady Douglas 
Sheffield, to make her deſiſt from her pretenſions: but, finding 
her obſtinate, and reſolved not to comply with his propoſals, he 
attempted to take her off by poiſon ; © For it is certain,” ſays 
Dugdale, < that ſhe had ſome ill potions given her, fo that, with 
the loſs of her hair and nails, ſhe hardly eſcaped death.” It is 
however beyond all doubt, that the earl had by her a ſon (fir 
Robert Dudley, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and to whom, 
by the name of his B48sE so, he left the bulk of his fortune), 
1 e 1 ©. 7 Fl 5 
July 1575, as the queen was upon her progreſs, ſhe made 
the bo 2 at his caltle of Kenilworth in Warvickihire. This 
manor and caſtle had formerly belonged to the crown; but lord 
Leiceſter having obtained it from the queen, ſpared no expence 
in enlarging and adorning it: and Dugdale ſays, that he laid 
out no leſs than 60,0001. upon it. Here, due preparation being 
made, he entertained the queen and her court for ſeventeen days 
together with all imaginable magnificence [L. J. ; | 4 
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b Of which, being none of the leaſt 
remarkable tranſactions of his liſe, we will 
tranſeribe from Dugdale a particular ac - 
count. That hiſtorian tells us, Antiquities 
of Warwickſhire, p. 249, that the queen 
at her entrance was ſurpriſed with the fight 
e large pool there, 
bright blazing with torches ; on which 
were clad in fiiks the lady of the lake, 
and two nymphs waiting on her, who 
made a ſpeech to the queen in metre, of 
the antiquity and owners of that caſtle, 
which was cloſed with cornets and other 
muſic. Within the baſe-court was erected 
2 N twenty feet wide, and ſe- 
venty feet lang, over which the queen was 
to paſs; and on each fide ſtood columns, 
with preſents upon them to her majeſty 


from the gods, Sylvanus offered a cage 


4 


wine; N 


| of wild fowl, and Pomona divers forts of 


fruitsz Ceres gave corn, and Bacchus 
| preſented ſea-fiſh ; Mars 
the habiliments of war, and Pheoabus all 
kinds of muſical inftruments. During her 
ſtay, variety of ſhows and ſports were daily 


exhibited. In the chace, there was a ſa- 


vage man with ſatyrs; there were bear- 
and a country bride-ale, running at the 
quintin, and morrice-danging, And, that 
nothing might be . wanting which thoſe 
parts could afford, the Coventry men came 
and acted the antieat play, called Hock's. 
Thurſday, ating the. deſtruction | 
the Danes in the reign of king Echelred : 
which pleaſed the queen ſo much, that ſhe 
gave them a brace of bucky, and five marks 
There 


In 1576 happened the death of Walter, earl of Eſſex, which 
drew upon lord Leiceſter many ſuſpicions, eſpecially after his 
marriage with the countefs of Eſſex was declared; as it was two 
years after. For, in 1578, when the duke of Anjou preſſed 
the match that had been l between himſelf and the queen, 
his agent, believing lord Leiceſter to be the greateſt bar to the 
duke s pretenſions, informed the queen of his marriage with lady 
Eſſex; upon which her majeſty was ſo enraged, that, as Cam- 
den relates, ſhe commanded him not to ſtir from the caſtle of 
Greenwich, and would have committed him to the Tower, if 
ſhe had not been diſſuaded from it by the earl of Suſſex. Lord 
Leiceſter being now in the very height of power and influence; 
many attempts were made upon his character, in order to take 
him down: and in 1584 came out a moſt virulent book againſt 
him, commonly called Leiceſter's Commonwealth.“ The 
drift of it was to ſhew, that the engliſh conſtitution was ſub- 
verted, and a new form imperceptibly introduced, to which no 
name could be ſo properly given, as that of a « Leiceſtrian Com- 
monwealth.” To make this paſs the better, the earl was repre- 
ſented as an atheiſt in be of religion, a ſecret traitor to the 
queen, an oppreſſor of her people, an inveterate enemy to the 
nobility, a complete monſter with regard to ambition, cruelty, 
and luſt; and not only ſo, but as having thrown all offices of 
truſt into the hands of his creatures, and uſurped all the power 
of the kingdom. The queen, however, did not fail to counte- 
nance and protect her favourite; and, to remove as much as 
poſſible the impreſſion this bitter performance was ſure to make 
upon the vulgar, cauſed letters to be iſſued from the privy-coun- 
cil, in which all the facts contained therein were declared to be 
abſolutely falſe, not only to the knowledge of thoſe who ſigned 
them, but alſo of the queen herſelf. Nevertheleſs, this book 
Was univerſally read, and the contents of it generally received 
for true : and the great ſecrecy with which it was wrote, print- 
d, and publiſhed, indyted a ſuſpicion, that ſome very able 
herds were concerned either in drawing it up, or at leaſt in fur- 
niſhing the materials. It is not well known what the original 
title of it was, but ſuppoſed to be A Dialogue between a 
ſcholar, a gentleman, and a lawyer” though it was afterwards 


ſlag volt the earl obtaibed a grant of the 
queen for < weekly marketat Kenilworth, 
with/a fair yearly on Midſummer-day- 80 
far Dugdale. There is alſo'iin'Strype's An- 


There were, beſides, on the pool, a triton 
riding on # mermaig eighteen feet long, as 
alſo Arion on a dolphin, with excellent 


muſic. The expences and coſts of theſe 
entertainments may be gueſſed at by the 
quantity "of beer then drunk, which 


mgynted tq/330 hogſheads of the ordinary 
for: and, 75 Gere honour and grace 
ereof, fir Thomas Cecil, ſon to the trea- 
furer Burleigh, and three more gentlemen, 
text en · 
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yore then Kaighted; asd, the 


nals, p. 341, a long and circumſtantial nar- 
rative of all that paſſed at this royal viſit, 
by one who was preſent; which is very 
well worth the reading, as it ſhews the 
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temper of the queen, and the manners of 
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called * Liciceſter's Commonwealth.” Tt has been ſeveral times 
reprinted, particularly in 1600, /8vo 3 in 1631, 8vo. the run- 
ning-title being A letter of ſtare. to a ſcholar of Cambridge; 


in 1641, Ato and 8vo, with the addition of © Leiceſter's Ghoſt 3” 


and again in 1706, 8vo, under the title of “ Secret memoirs of 
Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, with a preface by Dr. Drake, 
who pretended it to be printed from an old manuſcript. The 
deſign of reprinting it in 164.1, was, to give an ill impreſſion 
of the government of Charles I; and the like was ſuppoſed to 
be the deſign of Dr. Drake in his publication. Indeed, it may 
be conſidered as a ſtanding libel upon all overgrown miniſters, 


2 


and governments by faction. 


Dec. 1585, lord Leiceſter embarked for the proteſtant Low- 
time the affairs of thoſe countries were in a perplexed ſituation; 


and the ſtares thought that nothing could contribute fo much to 


their recovery, as prevailing upon queen Elizabeth to ſend over 
ſome perſon of great diſtinction, whom they might ſet at the 


head of their concerns civil and military: which propoſition, 
ſays Camden, ſo much flattered the ambition of this potent earl, 
that he willingly conſented to paſs the ſeas upon this occaſion, 
as being well Sflured of moſt ample powers. Before his depar- 
ture, the queen admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial regard to her 
honour, and to attempt nothing inconſiſtent with the great em- 

loyment to which he was advanced: nevertheleſs, ſhe was ſo 
diſpleaſed with ſome proceedings of his and the ſtates, that the 
year after ſne ſent over very ſevere letters to them, which drew 


explanations from the former, and deep ſubmiſſions from the 


latter. The purport of the queen's letter was, to reprimand the 
ſtates (for having conferred the abſolute government of the 
confederate provinces upon Leiceſter, her kubject, though ſhe 
had refuſed it herſelf ;” and Leiceſter, for having preſumed to 
take it upon him. He returned to England Nov. 1585; and, 

Lending what was paſt, was well received by the queen. 
What contributed to make her majeſty forget his offence in the 
Low-Countries, was the pleaſure. of having him near her, when 
ſhe wanted his counſel: extremely: for now the affair of Mary 
queen of Scots was upon the carpet, and the point was, how to 
have her taken off with the leaſt diſcredit to the queen. The 
earl thought it beſt to have her poiſoned ; but that ſcheme was 
not found practicable, ſo that they were obliged to have recourſe 
to violence. The earl ſet out tor the Low-Countries in June 
1587 3 but, great diſcontents ariſing on all ſides, was recalled in 
November. Camden relates, that on his return, finding an ac- 
cuſation preparing againſt him for mal- adminiſtration there, and. 
that he Was ſummoned to appear before the council, he privately 
CCC 
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ecive him with diſgrace upon his return, whom at his firſt de, 
parture ſhe had _ out with honour z nor bring down alive to 
grave, whom her former goodneſs had raiſed from the duſt.” - 


the: 
Which expreſſions of humility and ſorrow wrought ſo far upon 
Her, that he was admitted into her. former grace and favour. 
In 1588, when the nation was alarmed with the apprehenfions 
of the Spaniſh armada, lord Leiceſter was made lieurenant-ge- 
neral, under the queen, of the army aſſembled at Tilbury. This 
army the queen went to review in perſon, and there made this 
| ſhort and memorable ſpeech: © I myſelf will be your 1 
judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. 
f already for your forwardneſs you have deſerved rewards 
and crowns: and we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, 
they ſhall be duly paid you. In che mean time my lieutenant- 


general ſhall be in my ſtead, than whom never prince commanded 


2 more noble or worthy e not urg but, by your obe · 
ence to my general, ur concord in the camp, and your 
45 the field, we fall ſhortly have a famous diy over 
thoſe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people.” 
We ſee how high this noble 8 ſtood in the favour of 
his miſtreſs to the laſt: for he di this year, Sept. 4, at his 


houſe at Cor: in Oxfordſhire, while he was upon the road 
to Kenilworth. His corpſe was removed to Warwick, and bu- 


ried there in a magnificent manner. He is ſaid to have inherited 
the parts of his father. His ambition was great, but his abili- 


ties ſeem to have been greater. He was a finiſhed courtier in 


every reſpect; and managed his affairs ſo nicely, that his influ- 
ence and power became almoſt incredible. ; differed with 
archbiſhop Grindal, ho, though much in confidence of the 


gueen, was by him brought firſt into diſcredit with her, and 


then into diſgrace; nay, to ſuch a degree was this perſecution 
carried, that the poor ae deſired to lay down his archiepiſco- 
pal dignity, and actually cauſed the inſtrument of his * 
e e een 
id not preſs the pęrfecting of t; an lied, with his mitre 
75 20 fe Kad, of a e e This ſhews the power the earl 
had in the church, and how little able the firſt ſubject of the 
guecn was to bear up againſt his diſpleaſure, 
ppan none pf the juſteſt motives ak 
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[4] A to his. power in the tate, wo; which contains ferhaps as high a teſtimony 
| E an idea of-chat, from the ob- of fayolr as ever was expreſſed by. a ſoves 
ton Wells, by the earl of Shrewibuty, ones . Elnzanure. * f 
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DUDLEY, 2 


In his private Ife be affect Red a wonderful regularity, and 
carried his pretences to piety very high : though, to fy his. 
paſſions, there were no crimes, however enormous, which he 


would not commit. Poiſoning was very common with him; 


and he is ſaid to haye been wonderfully ſkilled in it. He was 
very circymſpeQ in his ſpeeches, many of which are pre- 
ſeryed in the Cabala, s Annals, and Peck's Deſiderata 
Curioſa ; and + wrote as well as any man of his time. He had a 
competent knowledge of the latin tongue, and was thoroughly 
verſed in the french and italian. To conclude; The family of 
Dudley, in three deſcents, furniſhed men of ſuch capacities as 
are ſcarcely to be equalled in hiſtory : the grandfather, the father, 
and the ſon, were all great men; but the laſt the greateſt and 
moſt fortunate. of the three, if any man can be ſo reputed whom 
flattery itſelf would be aſhamed to ſtyle good. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding his good fortune, he had probably ſhared the ſame 
fate, and come to the fame untimely end with them, if death 
had 7 e EAT him off before his royal miſtreſs and 

otefrelas: oth th tn; pots 2 | * 
ewe have already obſerved, that he left the bulk of his eſtate 


to © his baſe ſon Robert,” as he uſed to call him: of whom we 


are now to ſpeak. ; . 

DUDLEY (Sir RoperT as he was called here, and as he 
was ſtyled abroad earl of Warwick and duke of Northumber- 
land) fon of Robert earl of Leiceſter by the lady Douglas 
Sheffield, and born at Sheen in Surrey in 1573. His birth was 
carefully concealed, as well to prevent the queen's knowledge 
of the earls engagements with his mother, as to hide it from 
the counteſs of Eſſex, to whom he was then contracted, if not 


married. He was confidered and treated as his lawful ſon till 


the earl's marriage with the lady Eſſex, which was about 1558 2 
and then he was declared to be only his natural iſſue by lady 
Douglas. Out of her hands the earl was very deſirous to get 
him, in order to put him under the care of fir rand Horſey, 
governor of the Ille of Wight; which ſome have imagined to 
have been, not with any view to the ghild's diſadvantage, for he 
always loved him tenderly, but with a thought of bringing him 
upon the: ſtage at ſome'proper time, as his natural ſon; by ano- 
ther lady. He was not able to get him for ſome time: hut at 
laſt effecting it, he ſent him to Check at Offingham in Suffex in 


of Cbatſworth, and his diet by you both ſelf, reputing him as another ourſelf. 
diſcharged at Buxton?s, but allo preſented And therefore you may affure yourſelf, 

with a very rare preſent; we ſhould do that we, taking upon us the debt, not as 
him great wrong, holding him in that his, but our own, will take care accord- 
place of favour we do, in cafe we ſhould ingly to diſcharge in ſuch honourable ſbrt, 
not let you underſtand in how thankful. as ſo well-deſerving creditors as ye are 


fort we accept the fame at both your hands, ſhall never have cauſe to think ye have 
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2583," and four years after to Chriſt· church in-/Oxſord; In 
1588 his father died, and left him, after the deceaſe of his uncle 
Ambroſe, his caſtle of Kenilworth, the lordſhips of Denbigh and 
Chirk, and the bulk of his eſtate, which before he was of age 
he, in a great meaſure, enjoyed; | notwithſtanting the enmity 
borne him by the counteſs dowager of Leiceſter. He Was now 
reckoned one of the fineſt ee Fx England, in his perſon 


written by himſelf, is publiſhed in 7 8 0 collection of b 


the legitimacy of his birth. But no ſooner had the counteſs 110 
dowager notice of this, than ſhe procured an information to be ty 
filed againſt him and ſome others for a conſpiracy z which was 58 
ſuch a blow to all his hopes, that, obtaining a licence to travel the 
for three years, which was eafily granted him, he quitted the ful 


cCommanded back, for aſſuming in et, we, wer. the title of oh 
at ſummons, his eſtate 


2 


The place which fir Robert Dudley choſe for his retreat 


to extend their foreign commerce; and, by other ſervices of 
ſtill greater importance, obtained ſo high a reputation, that, n 
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the defire of the arch-ducheſs, the emperor, by letters-patent 
dated at Vienna March 9g, 1620, created him a duke of the holy 
roman empire. Upon this, he aſſumed his grandfather's tifle 
of Northumberland; and, ten years after, got himſelf enrolled 
by pope Urban VIII. among the roman nobility.” Under the 
reign of the grand duke Ferdinand II, he became till more 
famous, on account of that great project which he formed, of 
| draining a vaſt tract of'moraſs between Piſa and the ſea: for by 
this he raiſed, Livorno, or Leghorn, from a mean and pitiful 
lace into a large and beautiful town; and having engaged his 
Eren highneſs to declare it a free port, he, by his influence, 
drew many Eng'iſh merchants to ſettle and ſet up houſes there. 
In conſideration of his ſervices, and for the ſupport of his dig- 
nity, the grand duke beſtowed upon him a handſome penſion; 
which however went but a little way in his expences: ſor he 
affected magnificence in all things, built a noble palace for him 
ſelf and his family at Florence, and much adorned the caſtle 
of Carbello, three miles from that capital, which the grand 
duke gave him for a country retreat, and where he died Sept. 


oe Robert Dudley. was not only admired by princes, but alfo 
by the learned; among whom he held a very high rank, as well 
on account of his {kill in philoſophy, chemiſtry, and phyſie, as 
his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the mathe- 
matics, and the means of applying them for the ſervice and 
benefit of mankind. He wrote ſeveral things. We have men- 
tioned the account of his voyage. His principal work is, Del 
arcano del mare,” &c. Fiorenze, 1630, 1646. This work has. 
been always ſo ſcarce, as ſeldom to have found a place even in 
the catalogues that have been publiſhed of rare books. It is 
full of ſchemes, charts, plans, and other marks of its author's 
mathematical learning; but is chiefly valuable for the projects 
contained therein, for the improvement of navigation and the. 
extending of commerce. Wood tells us, that he wrote alſo a 
medical treatiſe, entitled Catholicon, which was well eſteemed . 
by the faculty. There is ſtill another piece, the title of which, 
as it ſtands in Ruſhworth's Collections, runs thus: A propoſi- 
tion for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency of par- 
laments. Afﬀterwards'queftioned in the Star-chamber.” After 
he had lived ſome time in exile, he ſtill cheriſhed hopes of re. 
turning to England: to facilitate which, and to ingratiate him. 
ſelf with king James, he drew up © a propoſition, as he calls it, 
in two parts: the one to ſecure the ſtate, and to bridle the imper- 
tinency of parliaments; the other, to increaſe his majeſty's re - 
venue th more than it is.” This ſcheme, falling into the 
hands of ſome perſons of great diſtinction, and being ſome years 
alter by them made public, was conſidered as a thing of fo per- 
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nicious . nature, as to occafion their impriſonment ;- but they 


were releaſed upon the diſcovery of the true author. It wa, 
written about 1613, and ſent to king James, to teach him how 


+ moſt effectually to enſlave his ſubjects : for, in that light, it i 
certainly as ſingular and as dangerous a paper as ever fell from 
the pen of man. It was turned to the prejudice of James I. and 


I Charles I. for though neither they, nor their miniſters, made 


uſe of it, or intended to make. uſe of it, yet occaſion was taken 


from thence to excite the pepplc to a hatred of ſtateſmen who 
ſuch deſtructive projects. Laſtly, 
e author of a famous powder, called, Pulvis comitis 


Warwicenſis, or the carl of Warwick's powder, which is thus 


his wife and four daughters at home. He did not however go 


And, indeed, the favourable reception they found at their firl 
2 pp Sa ſeems not to have been ſo. much owing to the genius i fal 


* 
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that fondneſs-of abuſe and ſcurrility which has been almoſt at WF ©: + 
all times prevalent with the public; and Mr, Duffet ſtood more Wl ell 


43 


made: Take of ſcammony, prepared with the fumes of ſul- 
phur, two ounces; of diaphoretic antimony, an ounce; of the 
cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce; mix them all together into 


We have already related, that, when he went abroad, he leſt 


without a female, but prevailed upon a young lady, at that time 
eſteemed one of the fineſt women in England, to bear him com- 


pany in the habit of a page. This lady was Mrs. Elizabeth 
bil the daughter of fir Robert Southwell, of Woodriſing 
zin Norfolk; whom he afterwards married by virtue of a diſpen- 0 
ſation from the pope. How blameable ſoever ſne was in follo . 1 
ing him, yet her conduct was afterwards without exception: 5 
and, as ſhe lived in honour and eſteem, and had all the reſpet 4 
paid her that her title of a ducheſs could demand, ſo it is reported, 2 
that ſir Robert loved her moſt tenderly to the laſt, and cauſed a | 
noble monument to be erected to her memory in the church of 10 
St. Pancratius at Florence, where her body lies buried, and he by T 
* her. He had by this lady a ſon Charles, who aſſumed the title Ky 
of carl of Warwick, and four daughters, all honourably married in 
in that country. It is very probable, that this marriage might 5 
prove a great bar to his return to England; and might be alſo vi 
2 motive to the paſſing ſo extraordinary a law as that was, b wh 

which lady Alice Dudley. was enabled to diſpoſe of her jointurc . 
oe” DUFFET (T OMAS). This I ſhop in the U 
New Exchange; but his 83 leading him to dramatic poctry, I n 
he wrote ſeveral pieces for the ſtage,. which at firſt met with whic 
good ſucceſs, but afterwards ſunk into contempt and oblivion. bra 
verie 


their author, which was but of a very moderate rank, as to men, 


indebted to the great names of thoſe authors whole works N 
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attempted - to -burleſque and ridicule, yiz. Dryden, Shadwell, 
and Settle, . than to any merit of his own. Trayeſtie and bur: 
leſq*%: will ever: create a laugh: but, however intended, can 
never do any eſſential hurt to performances of real worth; nor 


7 


could (The Mock Tempeſt,” © Püyche, or “ Empreſs of Mo- 


% 4 


rocco,” leſſen in the opinion of the judicious the value of the 
originals on which they are founded. And although now and 
then a great genius and a true friend of humour may ſtamp im- 
mortality on à burleſque, as in the caſe of Scarron's © Virgil 
Traveſtie,” and Cotton's © Scarronides,” yet, where a deficiency 
of thoſe brilliant qualities is apparent, and a vein of ſcurrility ank 
B perſonal ill-nature indulged, as in the above named works of Mr. 
Duffet; though they may for a ſhort period draw. in the puvlic 
to join in the laugh with them, yet it will conſtantly be found, 
in a little time, to exchange it for laughing at them, and at 
length to condemn them to a e obſcurity and contempt. 
The pieces Mr. Duffet has left behind him, the beſt of which were 
thoſe which met with the worſt ſucceſs, are fix in number. 
They are enumerated in the Biographia Dramatica. | 


i oehogean þ 
ed man, was the ſon of Henry Dugard, a clergyman, and born at Do 
| | g 


Bromſgrove in Worceſterſhire in 606. He was inſtructed in 
claſſical learning at a ſchool in Worceſter; and from thence 1 
ſent, in 1622, to Sidney college, Cambridge. In 1626 he took  _ 
the degree of B. A. and that of M. A. in 1630. Soon after hs f 
was appointed maſter of Stamford ſchool in Lancolnſhire ; from 5 
whence, in 1637, he was elected maſter of the free-ſ{chool in i 
Colcheſter... He reſigned tlie care of this ſchool Jan. 1642-3 3 

and May 1644. was choſen head maſter of merchant-taylors 
ſchool in London. This ſchool. flouriſhed exceedingly, under 
his influence and management; but for ſhewing, as was + ue wi 
too great an affection to the royal cauſe, and. eſpecially for be- 
ing concerned in printing Salmaſius's defence of. Charles I, be 
was deprived of it Febr. 1650, and impriſoned in Newgate z his 
wife and fix children turned out of doors; and a printing-office, 


vhich he valued at a thouſand pounds, ſeized . 
ro ona hho oo orgs OY 
[x] That he ws very well affected to this effect; „ Here lieth the mother or 4 


Charles I, and to the royal intereſt. 4 pears curſed ſon, who has been the ruin of two. 
from a curious regilter be kept of his Ebel, kings, and of three kingdoms,” How- 
which is ſtill extant in Sien- college li- ever, it was not for thele verſes that he was 
brary, wherein are entered two Greek diſmiſſed theſchool, but for being concern... 
verſes, on the beheading of that monarch, ed in printing Salmaſius's: book, as we 
to this effect: Charles, the beſt of kings, learn from the "following memorandum in 
is fallen by the hands of cruel and wicked this ſame regiſter: ** Februar. 20, 1649, 
men, 2 martyr for the laws of God and of a concilio navi ſtatus ab archididaſcalatus 
his 2 There are alſo two more officio ſummotus, et in carcecem Nom 
Greek verſes on the burial of Oliver Crom Porta confectu 4 ob hanc piæcipue 


well's mother in Weſtminſter-Abbey, to cauſam, quod WſJudii Salmaſii librum, 
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Being toon releaſed from this confinement, he opened, Aptit 
1550, à private ſchool on Peter's Hill, London; but, in Sep. 
ember, was reſtored to his former ſtation, by means of the 
fame council of ſtate who had cauſed him to be removed. There 
he continued: with great ſuꝭceſs and credit, till about 1662; 
when he was difmiſſed for breaking ſome orders of the merchant. 
taylors, though he had been publicly warned and admoniſhed 
of it before. He preſented a remonſtrance to them upon that 
occaſion, but to no purpoſe : whereupon he opened a private 
ſchool in Coleman ſtreet, July 1661, and, by March following, 
| Had gathered a hundred and ninety-three ſcholars : ſo great was 
his reputation, and the fame of his abilities. He lived a very 
little while after, dying in 1662. He gave by will ſeveral books 
o Sion college library. He publiſned ſome few pieces for the 
uſe of his ſchools; as, 1. Lexicon Græci Teſtamenti alphabe- 
ticumſ o]; una cum explicatione grammatica W arum, 
in uſum tironum. Necnon Concordantia fingulis dictionibus 
appoſità, in uſum theologiz candidatorum, 1660. ' 2. Rhetorices 
compendium, 8vo. ' 3. Luciani Samoſatenſis dialogorum ſelecto- 
rum libri duo, cum interpreratione latina, multis in Iocis emen- 
data, et ad calcem adjecta. 8 vo. 4. A greek grammar. 
DuD ALE (Sir WILLIAM), an eminent engliſh antiquary 
and hiſtorian, was the only ſon of John Dugdale, of Shuſtoke, 
near Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, gent. and born there Sept, 125 
1605. He was placed at the free-ſchool in Coventry, where he 
continued till he was fifteen; and then returning home to his 
father, who had been educated in St. Johm's college, Oxford, 
and had applied himſelf particularly to civil law and hiſtory, 
was inſtructed by him in thoſe branches of literature. At the 
deſire of his father, he married, March 1623, à daughter of Mr. 
Huntbach, of Seawall in Staffordſhire; and boarded with his 
wife's father till the death of his own, which happened July 
1624: but ſoon after went and kept houſe at Fillongley in War- 
wickſhire, where he had an eſtate formerl punch by his 
father. In 1625, he bought the manor of Blythe in Shultoke 
above dee ee » and the year following, ſelling his eſtate at 


qui inſccibitur © Defenſio regia pro Carolo a Lexieon, by exhibiting. all the words of 
primo ad ſereniſſimum regem Carolum ſe- the Greek. Teſtament, as they ſtand in the 
cundum legitimum heredem et ſucceſ. text, with their explanations and inflec- 
ſorem, typis mandandum curaveram: tions, but anſwering, likewiſe, the end of 
typ grapheo inſuper integro ſpoliatus, ad a Concordance, in. a compendious form. 
valorem mille librarum minimum: njhil The late learned Mr. Bowyer had taken 
jam reliquum habens, unde victum que- ſome pains with this Lexicon. with a view 
ram uxori & ſex liberis. do an improved edition of it ; and his 
* [ſo] A work excellently calculated for corrected copy is ſtill in the hands of Mr. 
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clination leading him to the ſtudy of antiquities, he ſoon became 
acquainted with all the noted antiquaries; with Burton parti - 


cularly, Whoſe 5 Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire“ he had read, 


and ho lived, but eight miles from him, at Lindley in that 
e e . baotnicg wad; 

In 1638 he went to London, and was introduced to fir Chriſ- 
topher Hatton, and to fir Henry Spelman : by whoſe intereſt he 
was created a purſuivant at arms extraordinary, by the name of 
Blanch Lyon, having obtained the king's warrant for that pur- 
poſe. Afterwards he was made Rouge -Croix-purſuirant in 
ordinary, by virtue of the king's letters patent, dated March 18, 
1640: by which means having a lodging in the Heralds office, 
and convenient opportunities, he ſpent that, and part of the year 
following, in augmenting his collections out of the records in 
the Tower and other places. In 1641, through fir Chriſtopher 
Hatton's encouragement, he einployed himſelf in taking exact 
draughts of all the monuments in Weſtminſter=abbey, St. Paul's 
cathedral, and in many other cathedral and parochial churches; 
of England; particularly thoſe at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, 
Lincoln, Newark upon Trent, Beverley, well, Vork, 


Cheſter, - Lichfield, . Tamworth, Warwick, &c. The draughts: 


were taken = Mr. Sedgwick, a; ſkilful arms-painter,: then ſer- 
vant to ſir Chriſtopher Hatton; but the inſcriptions were pro- 
bably copied by Dugdale. They were depoſited in ſir Chriſto- 
pher's library, to the end that the memory of them might be 
preſerved, from the deſtruction that then appeared imminent, 
jor future and better times. June 1642 he. was ordered by 
the 90 to repair to York; and in July was commanded to- 
attend the earl of Northampton; Who was marching into Wor- 
ceſterſhire and the places adjacent; in order to oppoſe the forces 
raſed by lord Brook for the ſervice of the parliament. He 
waited upon the king at the battle of Edge-hill, and afterwards: 
at Oxford, where he continued with his majeſty till the ſurren- 
der of that garriſon to the parliament June 22d, 1646. He was 
created M. A. October 25, 1642 and April 16, 1644, Cheſter- 
herald. During his long reſidence at Oxford, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſearch of ſuch antiquities, in the Bodleian and other 
libraries, as he thought might conduee towards the furtherance 
of the Monaſticon, then deſigned by Roger Dodſworth and him- 
ſelf; as alſo whatever might relate to matter of hiſtory, con- 
cerning the ancient nobility of this realm, of which he made 
much uſe in his Baronages {0s #145 . — , 
After the ſurrender of Oxford upon articles, Dugdale, having 
the benefit of them, and having compounded for his eſtate, re- 
pared to London; where he and Dodſworth proceeded vigo- 
rouſly in completing their collections out of the Tower * 5 


— 


DUGDALE: 


and Cottonian library. He fuifered a ſhort avocation in 1640, 
when he attended lord and lady Hatton to Paris; but, returning 
to England in two months, he purſued, with his. coadjutor, the 
work he had undertaken. When they were ready, the book- 
ſellers not caring to venture upon ſo large and hazardous a work, 
they eee at their own charge the firſt volume; which was 
publiſhed in 1655, in folio, under the title of: Monaſticon 
Anglicanum adorned with the proſpects of | abbies, churches, 
c. The ſecond volume was publiſhed in folio in 1661. Theſe 
two volumes were collected, and totally written by Dodſworth: 
but Dugdale took great pains in methodizing and diſpoſing the 


materials, in making ſeveral indexes to them, and in correcting | 
them at the preſs; for Dodſworth died in 1654, before the 7 
tenth part of the firſt volume was printed off. A third volume 
was publiſhed in 1673. 'Theſe three volumes contain chiefly the 
foundation-charters; of the monaſteries at their firſt erection, 
the donation-charters in after-times being purpoſely omitted; f 
which are ſo numerous, that twenty ſuch volumes would not g 
In the mean time he printed at his on charge, and publiſhed . 
in 1686, „The Antiquities of Warwickſhire iluſtrated; from . 
records, 0, eee manuſcripts, charters, evidences, tombs, 8 
and arms: ified with maps, proſpects, and portraitures,” 2 
folio. The author tells us in his preface, that he ſpent the * 


greateſt part of his time, for more than Poa years, in accom- 
pliſhing/ this work; which indeed is reckoned his maſter- piece, h 
and withal-is allowed to be one of the: beſt methodized and moſt 4 
accurate accounts that ever was written of this nature. A ſe- het 
cond edition was publiſhed in 1730, in two: volumes, printed nia 
from a copy corrected by the author himſelf, and with the ori- us 
ginal copper-plates. The whole reviſed, augmented, and con- * | 


tinued down to this preſent time, by William Thomas, D. D. Bs 
ſome time rector of Exhall in the ſame county.“ While this He 
Work was printing, which was for near a year and a half, Dug- wri 
dale continued in London, for the ſake of correcting the preſs; 8 
2 which time he had an opportunity of collecing mate- be 
rials for another work, which he publiſhed in 1668. It was, rs 
The Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral een delle, 1A fes extre: 
cond edition of this curious work, correQed and enlarged by the ene 
author's own hand, was publiſhed in :7 6, in folio, By Edward eg 
Maynard, D. D. rector of Boddington in Northamptonſhire : Wl were 
to which is prefixed his life written by himſelf, from which theſe 8 bend 
memorials of him are chiefly extracted. Five of the original po 
edition: to which are great additions in ſeveral places, and, =_ 
Was act 


eee . new introduction. Beſides: theſe, there is an ac- 


cCeount of the new building of St. Paul's to the year 1685 5 with tion of 
: 5 pt, : 8 5 1 2 cata- ole, 
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4 catalogue of the ſeveral benefactors, and the ſums they gave 
towards it; and, which is more than all the reſt, An Riſtori- 
cal account of the cathedral and collegiate churches of Lork, 
Rippon, Southwell, Beverly, Durham, and Garliſle; of which, 
however, the firſt four appear to have been by ſir Thomas Her- 
bert, and the two laſt are probably not by Dugdale:. 
Upon the reſtoration of -Charles II. Dugdale was,. through 
chancellor Hyde's recommendation, advanced to the office of 
Norroy king at arms: and in 1662 he publiſhed The hiſtory 
of imbanking and draining of divers fens and marſhes, both in 


foreign parts and in this kingdom, and of the improvement 


thereby. ExtraQted from records, manuſeripts, and other au- 
thentic teſtimonies. Adorned with ſundry maps, &c.” This 
work was written at the requeſt of the lord Gorges, fir John 
Marfham, and others, who were. adventurers in draining the 
great level, which extends itſelf into a conſiderable part of the 
counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk Ir l. About the ſame time he completed the ſecond 
volume of ſir Henry Spelman's councils, and publiſhed it in 
1664, under this title: Concilia, decreta, leges, conſtituti- 
ones in re eccleſiarum orbis Britannici, &. ab introitu Nor- 
mannorum A. D. 1066, ad exutum papam A. D. 1531. Ac» 
ceſſerunt etiam alia ad rem eceleſiaſticam ſpectantia, &c.” 
Archbiſhop Sheldon and lord Clarendon had been the chief 


promoters of this work, and put Dugdale upon it: and what 


ſhare he had in it will appear from hence, that out of 294 arti- 
cles, of which that volume conſiſts, 191 are of his collecting; 
being thoſe marked * in the liſt of the contents at the begin- 
ning of the volume. The . fame great perſonages put him alſo 


upon eee the ſecond part of that learned knight's Gloſ- 


ſary. The fir ; part. was publiſhed in 1626, folio, and after- 
wards conſiderably augmented and correQed by fir Henry. 
He did not live to finiſh the ſecond, but left much of it looſely 


written; with obſervations, and ſundry. bits of 1h 695 pinned 


thereto. 'Theſe Dugdale took the pains to diſpoſe into proper 


Lr) This valuable book being become 


extremely ſcarce, and a. perſon in the 
Fens having publiſhed propofals for re- 


printing it by {ſubſcription with ne plates, 
the corporation of Bedford . Level, who 


were more particularly intereſted in a ſe- 


cond edition, readily undertook one. 


Upon application to Richard Geaſt, efq. 


of Blytheshall, in the county of War- 
wick, a lineal maternal deſcendant of the 


author, he deſired that it might be con- 


ducted entirely at his own expence. It 
was accordingly printed under the inſpee- 


tion of their regiſtrar, Charles Nalſon 


Cole, eſq. of the-Ianer Temple, bar- 


Vol. V. 


riſter at law, from the author's own 
copy, under the original title, with the 


addition of three indexes, one of the 
principal matters, the ſecond of names, 
and the third: of places, making eleven 
additional ſheets. Lond. 1772, fol. The 
original plates, which remained in the 


poſſeſſion of Mr Geaft, and wanted no 


touching, were uſed. It was Mr. Geaſt's 
intention to have proceeded with the other 


ag of his learned aneeſtor's works 3 
t 


the reſtraint laid upon literary pro- 
perty has effectually diverted his thoughts - 


from an expence which a period of aur · 
teen years can never be expected to repay» _ 
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order, tranſcribing many of thoſe papers; and, having feviſed 
the firſt part, cauſed both to be printed together in 1664, un- 
der the title of *Glofſarium archaiologicum, continens latino-bar- 
bara, peregrina, obſoleta, & nove ſigniſicationis vocabula.“ 
The ſecond part, digeſted by Dugdale, began at the letter M; 
but Wood obſerves, that © it comes far ſhort of the firſt.” 
There was another edition of this work in 1689, © 
In 1666, he publiſhed in folio, Origines Furidiciales: or, 
Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Engliſh laws, courts of juſtice, forms 
of trial, puniſhment in caſes criminal, law-writers, law-books, 
grants and fettlements of eſtates, degree of ſerjeants, inns of 
court and.chancery, &c.” This book is adorned with the heads 
of fir John Clench, ſir Edward Coke, fir Randolph Crew, fr 
Robert Heath, Edward earl of Clarendon, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, fir Orlando Bridgman, fir John Vaughan, and Mr. Selden. 
There are alfo plates of the arms, in the windows of the Tem- 
le-hall, and other inns of court. A ſecond edition was pub- 
iſhed in 1671, and a third in 1680. Nicolſon recommends 
this book, as a proper introduction to the hiſtory of the laws of 
this kingdom. His next work was, The Baronage of Eng- 
land :” of which the firſt volume appeared in 1675, and the ſe- 
cond and third in 1676, folio. Though the collecting of ma- 
terials: for this work coſt him, as he tells us, a great part of 
thirty years labour, yet there are many faults in it: ſo many, 
that, it ſeems, the gentlemen at the Heralds office dare not de- 
pend entirely upon its authority. Wood informs us, that Dug- 
dale ſent to him copies of all the volumes of this work, with an 
earneſt deſire, that he would peruſe, correct, and add to them, 
what he could obtain from record and other authorities: where- 
upon, fpending a whole Jong vacation upon it, he drew up at 
leaſt ſixteen ſheets of corrections, but more additions; which 
being fent to the avthor, he remitted a good part of them into 
the margin of a copy of his Baronage on large paper (which 
copy, we believe, ſtill exiſts). With all its faults, however, the 
work is very uſeful, and might be made much more ſo, were it 
well reviewed and corrected, © ou. | 


Feb. 1677, our antiquary was appointed Garter principal 
king of arms. He was ſolemnly created Garter, the 24th of 
May; and the day after received from his majeſty the honour 
of knighthood, much againſt his will, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
of his eſtate. In 1681, he publiſhed, A ſhort view of the 
late troubles in England: briefly ſetting forth their riſe, growth, 
and tragical concluſion, &c.“ folio. He publiſhed alfo at the 
ſame time, The ancient uſage in beating of ſuch enſigns of 
Honour, as are commonly called Arms, &c.” 8 Vo. A ſecond 
edition of this book was publiſhed in the beginning of the year 
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was, “ A perfect copy of all ſummons of the nobility to the 
great councils and parliaments of this realm, from the qgth of 
king Henry III, until theſe preſent times, &c. 1685, folio. He 
wrote ſome other pieces relating to the ſame” ſubje cts, which 
were neyer publiſhed ; and was likewiſe the chief promoter of 
the Saxon dictionary BY William Somner, printed at Ox 
ford in 1659. His collections of materials for the Antiquities 
of Warwickſhire,” and Baronage of England, all written with 
his own hand, being twenty-ſeven volumes in folio, he gave by 
will to the 8 85 of Oxford ; together with ſixteen other 
volumes, ſome of his own hand-writing : and they are now ' 
reſerved in Aſhmole's Muſeum. He gave likewiſe ſeverfl 
books to the Heralds office in London, and procured many more 


At length this very induſtrious man, contracting a great cold at 
Blythe-Hall, died of it in his chair, Feb. 10, 1686, in his 81ſt year; 
and was interred at Shuſtoke in a little vault which he had cauſed 
to be made in the church there. Over that vault he had erected _ 
in his. life-time an altar-tomb of free ſtone ;z and had canſed tro 
be fixed in the wall about it a tablet of white marble, with an 
epitaph of his own writing, in which he tells us of his aſcending 
gradu 6 through all the places in the office of heralds, till he 
was made Garter principal king of arms, which is the higheſt.” 

His wife died Dec. 18, 1681, Fa . 75, after they had been 
married 59 years. He had ſeveral 
daughters. One of his daughters was married to Elias Aſh- 
mole, efq. All his fons died young, except John, who was created 
M. A. at Oxford, in 1661; being then chief gentleman in the 
chamber of Edward earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor of Eng- 
land. OR. 1675, he was appointed. Windfor- Herald, upon the 
' reſignation of his brother-in-law Elias Aſhmole, eſq. and Nor- 
roy king of Arms in March 1686, about which time he was alſo 
knighted by rar II. He publiſhed © A Catalogue of the no- 
bility of England, &c.“ Printed at London, a large broad-ſide, 
in 1685; and again, with additions, in 1690. This fir John 
 Dugdale died ll! 8 
UGUET (Jawmts Joszen), a french writer, and author of. 


children by her, ſons and: . | 


almoſt twenty works in the french language, was born in 1649, 


and became a prieſt of the Oratory, In 1685 he quitted the 
Oratory, and went to Bruſſels to his great friend Arnauld : but 
the aif of this place not agreeing with him, he returned the 
ſame year to France, and led a very retired life in the midſt of | 
Paris. He afterwards lived with the prefident le Menars. His 


oppoſition to de bull Unigenitus, and his attachment to the 


doctrine of his friend Queinel, occaſioned him much trouble, 


1 * 


by obliging him often to ſhift his quarters. He was in Hél- 
land, at Troyes, and Paris; but there was a ſweetneſs and mo- 
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deration in his frame, which kept him always tranquil. He died 
at Paris in 1733. All his works are upon ſubjects of theology 
and piety, except © De education d'un prince ;” ſirſt printed in 
4to, and afterwards in 4 vols. 12mo, with his life prefixed by 
Abbé Goujet. Goujet relates, that this book, which may be 
regarded as the breviary of ſovereigns, was compoſed for the 
eldeſt ſon of the duke of Saydy ; and Goujet is credited, though 
Voltaire contradicts him. The ſtyle of Duguet is clear, pure 
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 DUHAN (LAWRENCE), a licentiate of the Sorbonne, pro- 
feſſed philoſophy with ſucceſs for near 38 years at the college 
n Pleſſis. He was originally of Chartres, and died canon of 
Verdun about 1730, verging on his 7oth year. He left a book 
of great utility to all who are deſirous of ſhining by means of 
ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. It is intituled : “ Philoſophus in utramque 
partem;“ 12mo. . A two-edged weapon, cutting both ways. 
DUISBOURG, or DUSBURG (PeTERDE), native of Duiſ- 
bourg in the duchy of Cleves, publiſhed in latin in the 16th 
century a Chronicle of Pruſſia from 1226 to 1325. Hartkno- 
chius, a learned German, publiſhed this chronicle at Frankfort 
in 4to. with the Continuation of an anonymus to 1426; and 
xix Diſſertations containing much erudition. Though they 
caſt a great light on the hiſtory of Pruſſia, this writer is to be 
regarded as a. laborious author, who has compiled facts, and 
whoſe performance is rather a heap of hiſtorical pieces, than a 
J... CT CT ITT TT wa ons 
+ DUJARDIN (CHAXLESs), a dutch painter, born towards 
1640, at Amſterdam, died at Venice in 1674, aged 34, excelled 
in Bambochades. He was the diſciple of Bergbem: his pic- 
tures are ſtrongly marked with the ſpirit, the harmony and the 
ſtyle of colouring for which his maſter was ſo conſpicuous. 
His markets, his ſcenes of mountebanks, and robbers, his land- 
ſcapes, are animated, and painted with ingenuity and truth. 
There are alſo about 50 engravings of his in aqua fortis, of de- 
licate and ſpirited workmanſhip. His productions are much 
ſought after, and vety difficult to be obtained.  _ 
DUKE (RicnarD), was bred at Weſtminſter and Cambridge; 
and Jacob relates, that he was ſome time tutor to the duke of 
Richmond. He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compoſitions; and Se conſcious of his 
powers, when hie left the univerſity he enliſted himſelf among 
the wits. He was the familiar friend of Otway; and was en- 
gaged, among other popular names, in the tranſlations of Ovid 
and Juvenal. In his Review, though unfiniſhed, are ſome vi- 
orous lines. His poems ate not below mediocrity ; nor has 
Dr. Johnſon found much in them to be praiſed. With the wit 
he ſeems to have ſhared the difſoluteneſs of the times; for _ 
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of his compoſitions are ſuch as he muſt have reviewed with de- 
teſtation in his later days, when he publiſhed thoſe [ſermons 
which Felton has ' commended. © Perhaps, like ſome other 
fooliſh young men, he rather talked than lived viciouſly; in an 
age when he that would be thought a wit was afraid to ſay his 
prayers; and whatever might have been bad in the firſt part of 
his life, was ſurely, condezaned and reformed by his better judg- 


— 


ment. In 1683, being then M. A. and fellow of Trinity col- 


lege in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of the lady 
Anne with George prince of Denmark. He took orders; and, 
being made prebendary of Glonceſter, became a proctor in con- 
vocation for that church, and chaplain to queen Anne. In 
1710 he was preſented by the biſhop of Wincheſter to the 
wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordſhire, which he enjoyed but 
a few months. Feb. 10, 1711, having returned from an enter- 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. His death is 
mentioned in Bwift's feng. LO6T 
DULLART (HERMaN), a painter and poet, born at Rotter- 
dam in 1636, at an early period difplayed great vivacity and 
judgment. Being of a very delicate complexion, his parents 
left it to his own choice what purſuit he would follow; he de- 
termined for painting. Accordingly he was ſent to Amſter- 


dam, and placed under Rembrandt, whoſe. manner he ſo well 


caught, that, we are told, the works of the diſciple were often 
taken for thoſe of the maſter.” The weak ſtate of his health, 
however, would not allow him to follow his ardent inclination ' 
to work, and conſequently his pieces are but few. From bis 
very childhood he had to the ſtudy of painting added that of the 
languages and the ſciences; and he wag wont to recreate him- 
ſelf by the exerciſes of muſic and poetry. He had a ſine voice, 
and had a good turn for verſification. He was ſolicited in 1672 
to become of the magiſtracy at Rotterdam; but he had reaſons 
for not complying with the deſires of his friends. He died in 
1684, at the age of 18. „%% ˙ OB. 
DUME E (Joan), was born at Paris, and inſtructed from her 
earlieſt infancy in the belles-lettres. She was married very 
young; but ſcarcely had ſhe attained the age of 17, wheri her 
huſband was killed in Germany at the head of a company he 
commanded, She took advantage of the liberty her widowhood 
gave her, not to employ it in pleaſures, but in the more ardent 
application to ſtudy. She addicted herſelf to aſtronomy, and 
publiſhed, in 1680 at Paris, a quarto volume, under the title of, 
Diſcourſes of Copernicus touching the Mobility of the Earth, by 
Mad. Jeanne Dumee of Paris. She explains with clearneſs the 
three motions attri buted to the earth; and the arguments that 
eſtabliſh or milixate againſt the ſyſtem of Copernicus are here N 


deliyered with i mpartiality. | | a 
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- DUMONT-: (Jon), baron of Carelſcroon, hiftoriographer to 
the . emperor, forced to fly to Holland on account of reli. 

ion, after having ſerved without much benefit in France, is 
| „ writings; The chief of them are: 1. Des 
Memoires Politiques, pour ſervir à intelligence de la paix de 
Ryſwie: Hague, 1699, 4 vols. 12mo.. the authorities whereof 
are compriſed alſo in 4 vols. 12mo.. 106. This inſtructive and 
intereſting performance contains an abſtract of every thing of 
moment that paſſed from the peace of Munſter to the end of the 
year 1676. 2. Travels in France, Italy, Germany, to Maltha, 
and in Turkey; 1699, 4 vols. 12mo. 3. Univerſal diplomatic 
Body of the Law of Nations; containing the treaties of alliance, 
of peace, and of commerce, from the peace of Munſter to 1709; 
Amſterdam, 1726, 8 vols. folio. This work is not exempt from 
faults, but neither is it without utility. With the addition of 
the treaties made before the chriſtian æra, publiſhed by Barbey- 
rac, thoſe of Saint-Prieſt, thoſe of Munſter and Oſnaburg, they 
together form a collection of 19 volumes in folio. 4. Hiſtorical 
letters, from January 1652 to 1710. Another perſon, of leſs 
ability than Dumont, has continued them. 5. Other collections, 
tolerably numerous. This author wrote in a languid and incor- 
rect manner; but there is a great deal of induſtrious enquiry in 
all he has left us. He died about the year 7 26, in an advanced 
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: UN Davin lord). He was born at Dun, in the county of 
Angus, 1670, and brought up to the law, partly in the univerſity 
of St. Andrews and partly in that of Paris. In 1696 he was 


Called to the bar in the court of ſeſſion, and became a famous 


pleader. He oppoſed the union in the ſcottiſh parliament, and 
was a munificent benefactor to the perſecuted epiſcopal clergy. 
In 1711 he took his ſeat on the bench in the court of ſeſſion, 
under the title of Lord Dun, his real name being David Erſkine. 
In 1713 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners of the court 
of juſticiary, which he held till 1950, when he retired, and, in 
1752, . a moſt excellent volume in 42mo. under the 
title of © Lord Dun's Advices,” He died at Dun, 1755, 
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This mode of life not being agreeable to Dunbar's inclina» 
tions, he reſigned it, and returned to Scotland as is ſuppoſed, 
about 1490, when he might be 25 years of age. In his Thiſtle 
and Role, which was certainly written in-1503, he ſpeaks of 
himſelf. as a poet that had already made.many ſongs: and that 
poem is the compoſition of an experienced writer, and not of a 
novice in the art. It is indeed probable that his tales; The 
twa marrit wemen and the wedo; and, The freirs of Berwik, 
(if che laſt be his) were written before his Thiſtle and Roſe; 
However this may have been, Dunbar, after being the author 
of The goldin Terge, a poem of the moſt opulent deſcription, 
and of many ſmall pieces of the higheſt merit, died in old age 
about 1530. In his younger years, our poet ſeems to have had 
great expectations that his abilities would have recommended 
him to an eccleſiaſtical beneficez and in his ſmaller poems he 
frequently addreſſes the king for that purpoſe : but there is no 
reaſon to believe that he did it with ſucceſs. Buch is often the 
gratitude of princes : for the "Thiſtle and Roſe, which was oc- 
caſioned by the marriage of James IV. king of Scotland, with 
Margaret Tudor, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII, king of Eng- 
land, deſerved better treatment at the hands of the young royal 
pair. Mr. Pinkerton, in his liſt of Scottiſh poets, tells us, he has 
looked in vain over many calendars of the characters, & c. of 
this period, to find Dunbar's name; but ſuſpects that it was 
never written by a lawyer. Mr. Warton, in characteriſing the 
ſcottiſh poets of this time, obſerves that the writers of that na- 
tion have adorned the period with a degree of ſentiment and ſpi. 
rit, a command of phraſeology, and a fertility of imagination, 
not to be found in any engliſh poet fince Chaucer and Lydgate. 
He might ſafely have added,” ſays Mr. Pinkerton, “ not even in 
Chaucer or Lydgate.“ Concerning Dunbar, Mr. Warton ſays, 
that the natural complexion of his genius is of the moral and di- 
dactic caſt. This remark, however, Mr. Pinkerton thinks, muſt 
not be taken too ſtrictly. The goldin Terge”, he adds, is mo- 
ral; and ſo are many of his ſmall pieces; but humour, de- 

ſcription, allegory, great poetical genius, and a vaſt wealth of 


words, all unite to form the complexion of Dunbar's poetry. 


He unites, in himſelf, and generally ſurpaſſes the qualities of 
the chief old engliſh poets ; the-morals and ſatire of Langland ; 
Chaucer's humour, poetry, ang now ledge of life; the allegory 
of Gower; the deſcription of Lydgate. This is a very Riel 


character. But, on a critical examination of Dunbar's prin- 
cipal poems, we doubt not that the reader will be convinced 
that he is entitled to an eminent degree of applauſe. His ſmall 
pieces have undoubtedly conſiderable merit; but we acknow- 
ledge that they did not ſtrike us ſo powerfully as we expected. 
Perhaps this might be owing to the want of familiarity with the 
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„„ DUNCAN. 


_ obſolete language of the time. The notes added to the collec. 
tion | publiſhed by fir David Dalrymple are peculiarly valuable; 
for they not only explain and illuſtrate the particular expreſſions 
and phraſes of- the pieces in queſtion, but contain ſeveral cu- 
rious anecdotes, and throw conſiderable light on the manners of 
JJ ne til wor Or ie We Tob gee 
_ » DUNCAN (Marx), a fcots gentleman, ſettled at Saumur in 
Anjou, where he was eee ned philoſophy, and principal of 
the college of calviniſts. 
time, and with ſo great reputation, that James I. of England 
made overtures to him to engage him about his perſon; but 
Duncan, being married at Saumur, choſe rather to ſacrifice his 


fortune to his fondneſs for his wife. He died in that town in 


1640. We haye ſeveral works in philoſophy by him, and-a book 
againſt the poſſe ſſion of the urſuline nuns of Loudun, This 
piece made fo much noiſe, that Laubardemont, commiſſary 
for the examination of the demoniacal poſſeſſion of theſe young 


women, would have made it a ſerious affair for him, but for the 


interpoſition of the marſhal de Breze, to whom he was phyſician. 
* DUNCAN. (Danittr), an eminent phyſician, born at Mon- 
tauban in Languedoc in 1649, was the ſon of Dr. Peter Dun- 


can, profeſſor of phyſic in that city, and grandſon to William 


Duncan, an 'engliſh gentleman, of ſcottiſh original, who re- 
moved from London to the ſouth of France about the begin- 
ning of the laſt century. Having loſt both his parents while 
yet in his cradle, he was indebted, for the care of his infancy 
and education, to the guardianſhip of his mother's brother, Mr. 
Daniel Paul, a leading counſellor of the parliament of Toulouſe, 
though a firm and profeſſed proteſtant. Mr. Duncan received 
the rt elements of pur polite literature, and philoſophy, 
at Puy Laurens, whither the' magiſtracy of Montauban had 
transferred their univerſity for a time, to put an end to ſome 


diſputes of the ſtudents with the citizens. The maſters newly 


eſtabliſhed there, finding their credit much raiſed by his un- 
common proficiency, redoubled their attention to him; ſo that 
he went from that academy with a diſtinguiſhed character to 
Montpellier, when removed thither by his guardian, with a 
view to qualify him for a profeſſion which had been for three ge- 
nerations hereditary in his family. His ingenuity and applica- 


tion recommended him to the eſteem and friendſhip of higprin- 


cipal inſtructor there, the celebrated Dr. Charles Barbeyrac 
(uncle to John Barbeyrac the famous civilian), whoſe medical 
lectures and practice were in high reputation. Having taken 
his favourite pupil into his own houſe, the profeſſor impreſſed 
and turned to uſe his public and private inſtruction by an eſſica- 
cious method, admitting him, at every viſit he paid to his pa- 
tients, to conſult and reaſon with him, upon ocular inſpection, 

2 „„ concerning 
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He practiſed medicine at the ſame 
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concerning the effect of his preſcriptions. When he had ſtu, 
died eight years under the friendly care of ſo excellent a maſter, 
and had juſt attained the age of twenty-four, he was admitted 
to the degree of M. D. in that univerſity. From Montpellier he 
went to Paris, where he reſided nearly ſeven years. Here he 
publiſhed his firſt work, upon the principle of motion in the con- 
ſtituent parts of animal bodies, entituled : © Explication nouvelle 
& mechanique des actions animales, Paris, 1678.” It Was in 
the year following that he went for the firſt time to London, to 
diſpoſe of ſome houſes there, which had deſeended to him from 
his anceſtors. He had, beſides, ſome other matives to the 
journey; and among the reſt, to get information relative to the 
effects of the plague in London in 16686. Having diſpatched his 
other buſineſs, he printed in London a latin edition of his Theory 
of the principle of motion in animal bodies.“ His ſtay in London, 
at this time, was little more than two years; and he was much 
diſpoſed to ſettle there entirely. But in 1681 he was recalled 
to Paris to attend a conſultation on the health of his patron Cob _ 
bert, which bras then beginning to decline. Soon after his re- 
turn he produced the firſt part of a new work, intituled: La 
chymie naturelle, ou explication chymique & mechanique de la 
nourriture de Panimal.” It was much read, but rather raiſed - 
than ſatisfied the curioſity of the learned; to anſwer which he 
added afterwardstwo other parts, which were received with a ge- 
neral applauſe. A ſecond edition of the whole was publiſhed 
at Paris in 1687. In that year like wiſe came out his Hiſtoire 
de animal, ou la connoiſſance du corps anime par la mẽchani- 
que & par la chymie.” He left Paris in 1683, upon the much- 
lamented death of Colbert, the kind effect of whoſe eſteem he 
gratefully acknowledged, though in a much ſmaller degree than 
he might have enjoyed, if he could have reſtrained his zeal for 
proteſtantiſm, and ba avowed abhorrence' of popery. He had 
| ſome property in land adjoining to the city of Montauban, with 


a handſome houſe upon it, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſkirts of 


the town. It was with the purpoſe of ſelling theſe, and ſettling. 
finally in England, that he went thither from Paris. But the 
honourable and friendly reception he met with there determined 
his ſtay ſome years in his native city. In 1690, the perſecution 
which began to rage with great fury againſt proteſtants made 
him ſuddenly relinquiſh all thoughts of a longer abode in France. 
Having diſpoſed of his houſe and land for leſs than half their 
value, he retired - firſt to Geneva, intending to return to Eng- 


land through Germany; an intention generally kept in petto, 


but for many years unexpectedly thwarted by a variety of events, 
Great numbers of his perſuaſion, encouraged by his liberality in 
defraying their, expences on the road to Geneva, had followed 
him thither. -. Unwilling to abandon them in diſtreſs, wu _ 
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ſeveral. months in that city and Berne, whither great numbers 


" had likewiſe taken refuge, in doing them all the ſervice in his 
power. The harſh and gloomy aſpect which reformation at 
that time wore in Genera, il} agreeing with a temper naturally 
mild and cheerful, and the ſullen treatment he met with from 


_ thoſe of his profeſſion, whoſe ignorance and ſelfiſhneſs his con- 


duct and method of practice tended to bring into diſrepute, oc- 
caſioned his ſtay there to be very ſhort. He liſtened therefore 
with pleaſure to the perſuaſion of a chief magiſtrate of Berne, 
who invited him to a reſidence more ſuited to his mind. He 
paſſed about 8 or 9 years at Berne, where to his conſtant prac- 
tice of phyfic was added the charge of a profeſſorſhip of anato- 
my and chemiſtry. In the year 1699, Philip landgrave of Heſſe 
ſent for him to Catel. The princeſs, who lay dangerouſly ill, 

was reſtored to hfe, but recovered ſtrength very — Dr. 
Duncan was entertained for three years with great reſpeCt, in 
the palace of the landgrave, as his domeſtie phyſcian. During 
his ſtay at that court, he wrote his treatiſe upon the abuſe of 
hot liquors. The uſe of tea, which had not long been intro- 


duced into Germany, and in the houſes of only the moſt opu- 


lent, was already at the landgrave's become impropet and im- 
moderate, as well as that of coffee and chocolate. The princeſs of 


Heſſe, with a weak habit of body inclining to a conſumption, had 


been accuſtomed to drink theſe liquors to exceſs, and extremely 
hot. He thought fit, therefore, to write Dy againſt the 
abuſe of them, eſpecially the mioſt common one laſt mentioned. 


Their prudent uſc, to perſons chiefly of a phlegmatic eonſtiru- 
tion, he allowed. He even recommended them, in that cafe, by 


his own example, ts be taken moderately warm early in the 
morning, and foon after dinner; but never late in the evening, 
their natural rendency not agreeing with the poſture of a 
body at reſt. He wrote this treatiſe in a popular ſtyle, as in- 
tended for the benefit of all ranks of people; the abuſe he con- 
demned growing daily more and more epidemical. Though he 
deemed It aoky nin for publication, he permitted it to be 
much circulated in manuſcript. It was not till five years after 


that he was perſuaded by his friend Dr. Boerhaave to print it, 


firft in french, under the title of Avis ſalutaire 4 tout le monde, 
contre Pabus des liqueurs chaudes, & particulierement du caffe, 
du chocolat, & du the.” Kottergag 705. He printed it the 
year following in en gli... 
The perſecution of proteſtants MMance continuing to drive 
t numbers of them from all its provinces into Germany, he 
defrayed occafionally the expences of fome fmall bodies of theſe 
poor emigrants, who paſſed through Caſſel in 1702, in their way 
to Brandenburg, where encouraging offers of a comfortable 
maintenance were held out by Frederic, the newly created F; 


P 


was wont to fay, with 


. - DVNCAR _ Us 
of Pruſſia, to induſtrious manufacturers of every ſort. The 


praiſes theſe people ſpread of Dr. Duncan's liberality, when 


they arrived at Berlin, procured him a flattering invitation to that 
court. Here he was well received by the reigning prince; who 


appointed him diſtributor of his prudent munificence to ſome 


thouſands of theſe poor artificers, and ſuperintendant of the ex- 
ecution of a plan formed for their eſtabliſhment. This office he 

diſcharged with great credit and internal ſatisfaction ; but with 
no other advantage to himſelf. Though appointed profeſſor of 
phyſic with a decent ſalary, and phyſician to the royal houſehold, 


he found his abode at Berlin likely to prove injurious to his 


health and fortune. His expences there were exceſlive, and in- 
creaſing without bounds by the daily applications made to him 
as diſtributor of the royal bounty, which fell ſhort of their wants. 


Beſides, the intemperate mode of living at that court was not 


according to his taſte. It was this laſt reaſon which induced 
him, in. 1703, to remove to the Hague. In this moſt agreeable 
refidence he ſettled about 12 years, a ſhort excurſion to London 
excepted in 170, for the purpoſe of inveſting all his monicd - 
property in the engliſh ſunds. He kept at this time a frequent 
correſpondence with Dr... Boerhaave, at whoſe perſuaſion he 
publiſhed a latin edition of his Natural Cnemiſtry, with ſome 
improvements and additional illuſtrations. He commenced 
about the ſame time a correſpondence upon ſimilar ſubjects 
with Dr. Richard Mead. From the time of his leaving London in 
1681, it appears that Dr. Duncan conſtantly entertained thoughts 
of fixing there his final abode. He however did not effect this 
purpoſe till about the end of 1714. le expreſſed an intention 
to quit the Hague ſome months ſooner; but unhappily juſt then 
he was ſuddenly ſeized with a ſtroke of the palſy. It greatly 
alarmed his friends. Let, when he had overcome the firſt ſhock, 
he found no other inconvenience from it himſelf till his death 
21 years after, but a ſlight convulſive motion of the head, which 
ſeized him commonly in ſpeaking, but never interrupted the 
conſtant cheerfulneſs of his addreſs, To a patient likely to do 
well he would ſay, lt is not for your caſe that I ſhake my head, 
but my o. You. will ſoon. ſhake me off, I warrant you.” 
He dedicated the laſt 16 years of his life to the gratuitous ſer» 
vice of thoſe who ſought his advice. To the rich who conſulted 
him, from whom he as,g\ggemptorily refuſed to take a fee, he 
£ „“ be poor are my only pay- 
maſters now; they are Meſt Lever had; their payments are 


placed in a government-fund that can never fail; my ſecyrity is 


the only KN who can do no wrong. 'Thisalluded to the loſs 
he had ſuſtained, in 1721, of-a third part of his property by the 
South Sea ſcheme, It produced not the leaſt alteration in his 
purpoſe, nor any retrenchment of his general beneficence to the 
EP ets , IP e 2 ® 2 POOT. 
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poor. He left behind him 'a great number of manuſcripts; | 


chiefty on phyſical ſubjeQs.. The writers of the Biblioth&que 
Brecanique for June 1735, whence the ſubſtance of this account 
is chiefly taken, cloſe the article relating to him with this ſhort 
fetch of his character: © His converſation was eafy, cheerful, 
and intereſting, pure from all taint of party-ſcandal or idle rai]. 
kery. This made his company deſired by all who had a capa- 
city to know its value; and he afforded a ftriking inſtance that 
religion muſt naturally gain (nes from the ſucceſsful ſtudy 
of nature.” He died at London, April 30, 1735, aged 86. 

DUNCAN (WILLIAM), profeſſor of philoſophy in the mariſ- 
chal college, Aberdeen, and a learned writer, was born at that 
borough in the month of July 1717. His father, William 
Duncan, was a reſpectable tradeſman in the fame place, and his 


mother, Euphemia Kirkwood, was the daughter of a wealthy 


farmer in Eaſt Lothian, the firſt diſtrict in Scotland where agri- 
culture was much improved. "Young Duncan received his 
grammatical education, partly in the public grammar-ſchool of 
Aberdeen, and partly at Foveran,' about fifteen miles diſtant, 


where there was a boarding-fchool, which at that time was great- 


by frequented on account of the reputation of Mr, George 
Forbes, the maſter. In November 1733 Mr. Duncan entered 
the morifchal college of Aberdeen, and applied himſelf particu- 
larly to the ſtudy of the greek language, under the celebrated 
profeſſor Dr. Thomas Blackwell. After going through the 
ordinary courſe of ' philoſophy and mathematics, which conti- 
' nues ſon three years, he took the degree of M. A. This was 


in April 1737; and he never took any other degree. Mr. Dun- 


can appears to have been deſigned for the miniſtry, and in this 
view he attended the theological lectures of the profeſſors at 
Aberdeen for two winters. Not, however, finding in himſelf 
any inclination to the clerical profeſſion, he quitted his native 
place, and removed to London in 1739, where he was chiefly 
employed as an author, and it is not known whether he was 
ever in any other line. In this capacity various works were 
Hhed by him without his name; the exact nature and num- 

ber of which it is not in our power to aſcertain. It is in gene- 
ral underſtood that he tranſlated ſeveral books from the french, 
and that he engaged in different undertakings which were propoſ- 
ed to him by the bookfellers. There is reaſon to believe that he 
Had a very conſiderable ſhare in the tranſlation of Horace which 
goes under the name of Watſon. Without anxiouſly enquiring 
after every tranſlation, and every compilation, in which Mr. 
Duncan might be concerned, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
taking notice of the three principal productions upon which his 
_hterary reputation is founded. The firſt, in point of time, was 
his tranſlation of ſeyeral ſelect orations of Cicero. It has gone 
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through: ſeveral impreſſions, and is in conſtant uſe as a ſchool- 


book. In the year 1748 Mr: Robert Dodfley publiſhed that 
work ſo well adapted to the education of youth, intituled: The 
Preceptor; a book which has gone through eight editions, and 
of which many more will probably be demanded in courſe of 
time. That the work might be executed in the beſt manner, 
Mr. Dodſley called in the aſſiſtance of ſome of the ableſt men 
of the age, among whom may be reckoned the names of David 
Fordyce, Dr. John Campbell, and Dr. Samuel Johnſon. The 


* 
4 


part of e eee e. to Mr. Duncan, and he diſcharg- 
ed the taſk with an ability that excited general approbation. 
He has treated logic like one who was a thorough maſter of it. 
Diſdaining to copy ſervilely after thoſe who had gone before 
him, he ſtruck out a plan of his own, and managed it with ſo 
e eee judgment, gave ſo clear and diſtinct a 

view of the furniture of. our minds for the diſcovery of truth, 
and laid down ſuch excellent rules for the attainment of it, that 

his work is one of the beſt introductions to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy and the mathematics in our on or perhaps any other 
language, Mr. Duncan's laſt production was a tranſfation of Cz- 
ſar's commentaries, which . e in the latter end of the year 
1752, in one volume, folio. This work had a double title to a fa- 
vourable reception from the public, being recommended both by 
its external and internal merit. It is beautifully printed, and 
richly adorned with a variety of fine cuts: and as to the tranſla- 
tion, it is acknowledged to be the beſt that has been given in our 
tongue of the Commentaries of Cæſar. Mr. Duncan has in a 
great meaſure caught the ſpirit of the original author, and has 

preſerved his turn of phraſe and expreſſion as far as the nature 
of our language would permit. Previouſly to our author's pub- 
lication of this work, he had been appointed profeſſor of philo- 
ſophy in the mariſchal college, Aberdeen. The royal preſen- 
tation Which conferred this office upon him was ſigned by the 

king at Hanover, May 18, 1752. Mr. Duncan, however, re- 
mained in London till the ſummer of 1753, and was not ad- 
mitted to his profeſſorſhip af natural ànd experimental philoſo- 
phy till Aug. 21 of the ſame year. While Mr. Duncan reſided 
in the metropolis, he was in the habits of intimacy with ſeveral 
of the learned men who flouriſhed at that time: and among 
others, George Lewis Scot and Dr. Armſtrong were his par- 
ticular friends. Indeed he was held in general eſteem on ac- 
count of his private as well as his literary character. The ſe- 


den life he had led, before he came into the college at Aber- 
deen, had a good deal affected his eonſtitution, and particularly 
his nerves; in conſequence of which he was ſubjett to an oc- 
caſional depreſſion of Tpirits. By this he was unfitted for great 
exertions, but not for his ordinary employment, or for enjoying 


o * 


the company of his friends. He died a bachelor, May 1, 1760, in 
the 2 his age. Mr. 2 cannot ſo much be ſaid 
to have poſſeſſed genius, as good ſenſe and taſte; and his parts 
were rather ſolid than ſhining. His temper was ſocial, his man- 
ners eaſy and agreeable, and his converſation entertaining and 


often lively. In his inſtructions as a profeſſor he was diligent 


and very accurate. His conduct was irreproachable, and he was 
regular in his attendance on the various inſtitutions of public 
worſhip. Soon after his ſettlement in the mariſchal college, he 
was admitted an elder of the conſiſtory or church ſeſſion of 
Aberdeen, and continued to officiate as ſuch till his death. 
DUNCOMBE (WI LIAN), younger fon of John Duncombe, 
efq. of Stocks in Hertfordſhire, in 1722 puhliſnhed a tranſlation 
af Racine's Athaliah, which was well received by the public, 
and has gone through three editions. In 1724 he was * 55 of 
the works of Mr. Needler; in 1735 of the poems of his de- 
ceaſed brother-in-law, Mr. Hughes [NJ, in two volumes, 12mo ; 
in 1737 of the miſcellanies of his younger brother, Mr. Jabez 
Hughes, for the benefit of his widow, in one volume, 8va; 
and in-1745 of the works of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Say, in one 
volume qto. In 1726 he married the only ſiſter of John Hughes, 
efq. whom he gow qr e In 1734 his tragedy of Lucius 
unius Brutus was acted at Drury-lane theatre. Te was pub · 
iſhed in 1735, and again in 1747. * The works of Horace, in 
engliſh verſe, by ſeveral hands,” were publiſhed by him in two 
volumes 8vo, with notes, &c. in 1757. A ſecond edition, in 
four volumes 12mo, with many imitations,” was publiſhed in 
1762. In 1763 he collected and republiſhed ſeven ſermons by 
archbiſhop. Herring, on public occaſions, with a'biographical 
preface. He died Feb. 26, 1709, aged 80; leaving one ſon, 
John, M. A. one of the fix preachers in Chriſt-church Canter- 
bury, &c. who was his aſliſtant in the tranſlation of Horace. 
. DUNCOMBE (Jonxn) was born 1730. He was the only 
child of William Duncombe, «tq. younger brother of John 


Duncombe, eſq. Is] of Stocks, near Berkhamſtead, Herts: His 


mother was ſiſter to Mr. Hughes, author of the Siege of Da- 
maſcus. When à child, he was of an amiable diſpoſition, 
had an uncommon capacity for learning, and diſcovered, very 
early, a genius for poetry. After ſome years paſſed at a ſchool 
at Romford, in Eſſex, under the care of his felation, the rev. 

Philip Fletcher [T], afterwards dean of Kildare, and younger 


| ſe] «An dec of Mr. Hughes,” ſays 5 751 of bend a coed portrad and ſome 
Dr. Johnſon, * is prefixed to bis works memoirs, may be feen in Nichols's select 
the late Mr. Duncombe, 2 man whoſe Collection of Poems, 1982, „al, A. p. 1. 
m e 
[J See “ Letters ef eminent perſoas,” referred to, 5. 233. 
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brother to the biſhop of that ſee; he was removed to a more 
eminent one at Felſted, in the ſame county. — At this ſchool he 
was ſtimulated by emulation to an exertion of his talents; and, 
by a cloſe application, he became the firſt ſcholar, as well as cap- 
tain of the ſchool, and gained the higheſt reputation; and by 
the ſweetneſs of his temper and manners, and by a diſpoſittion 


to friendſhip, he acquired and preſerved the love of all his com- 


panions, and alfo the eſteem of his maſter and family: and he 


has, on ſome particular occaſions, been heard modeſtly to de- 
clare, that he was never puniſhed, during his whole reſidence at 
either ſchool, for negligence in his leſſons or exerciſe, or for aux 
other miſdemeanor. He was very early qualified for the uni- 
verſity, and conſtantly improved himſelf, when at home, by his 
private ſtudies, and the aſſiſtance of his father, who was à po- 
lite ſcholar, and whoſe literary character is well known. He was 
happy in the companionſhip of ſuch a ſon, who was always dati- © 
ful and affectionate to him; and the firit literary characters of 
that time affociated with a father and ſon, whoſe poliſhed taſte _ 
and amiable manners rendered them univerſaily acceptable. 
He was entered, at the age of 16, at Benet-college, Cambridge, 
where Mr, Caſtle, afterwards dean of Hereford, was then maſter : 
and he was recommended to that college by archbiſhop Her- 
ring [VU], who had a long and particular friendſhip for Mr. Dun- 
combe the father, and a conſtant literary intereourſe and correſpon- 
dence ſubſiſted between them. The archbiſhop baptiſed his ſon, 
and promiſed to patronize him, if educated for the church, and 
therefore ſent him to the college where he had completed his 
own education. —At the univerſity he continued to rife in repu- 
tation as a ſcholar and a poet, and was always irreproachable in 
his moral character: he had the happineſs of forming ſome con- 
nections there with men of genius and virtue, which laſted 


through life; but the firſt and ſtrongeſt attachment, in which he 


moſt delighted, and which reflected honour on his own merit, 
was the uninterrupted friendſhip, and conſtant correſpondence, 
which continued to the laſt, with a very reſpectable clergyman 
of the dioceſe of Norwich, a man whoſe character for learning 
and abilities, goodneſs and virtue, have juſtly gained him the 
eſteem and love of all who have the happineſs of his acquaint- 
ance, whoſe teſtimony is real praiſe, who acknowledged. the 
worth of his valuable friend, and loved his amiable and bene- 


volent ſpirie,??” “ 


He was, in 175 | „ with full reputation; choſen fellow of Benet- 
college; way, in 1753, ordained at Kew chapel, by Dr. Thomas, 
bilhop of Petetborough, and appointed, by the recommendation 
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of archbiſhop Herrir to the curacy of Sundridge in Kent; alter 


which he became aſfiſtant preacher at St. Anne's, Soho, where his 
father reſided, and Dr. Squire Ic), afterwards bp. of St. David's, 
was rector, with whom he lived in particular intimacy, and who 

ave him a chaplainſhip, and intended to patronize him z but in 
thar inſtance, and ſeveral others, he experienced the loſs of friends 
and patrons before they had been able to gratify their own inten- 
tion, or beſtow on him any thing conſiderable. His elegant diſ- 
courſes acquired him, as a preacher, great reputation; his lan- 


guage. was always correct, his expreſſion forcible, and his ſound 
and rational doctrine ſo pathetically delivered, as to impreſs his 


4 


hearers with reverence and awaken their attention. His voice 
was harmonious; and rather by the diſtinct articulation, than from 
ſtrength, he was better heard, in many large churches, and par- 
ticularly in the choir of Canterbury cathedral, than ſome louder 
tones, having cultivated the art of ſpeaking in the pulpit ; and 
his ſermons always recommended that moderation, truly chriſtian 
temper, and univerſal charity and philanthropy, which formed 
the diſtinguiſhdd mark of his character in every part of life; and 
he was totally free from all affectation, as well in the pulpit as in 
common converſation. He was a popular and admired preacher ; 
but he had no vanity on that account, and was equally ſatisfied 
to fulfil his duty in a country pariſh, and an obſcure village, as in 
a crowded cathedral, or populous church in the metropolis. 
But his merit was not Been 

great. He was, however, eſteemed, honoured, and. beloved, 


in the very reſpectable neighbourhood where he conſtantly re- 


ſided; and the dignities and affluence he might reaſonably have 
expected from his family connections, and early patronage, could 
only have diſplayed, in a wider ſphere, that benevolence, and 
thoſe virtues, which are equally beneficial. to the poſſeſſor, in 
| whatever ſtation he may be placed, when exerciſed to the ut- 
f] !...... eto, Ml 
Alfter the death of biſhop Squire, he was nominated chaplain to 
lord Corke, with whom he and his father had the honour of a par- 
ticular friendſhip, as appears by that nobleman's Letters from 


Italy Cr J.“ He was preſented, in 1757, by archbiſhop Herring, 


to the united livings of St. Andrew and St. Mary Bredman, in 
Canterbury. This benefice was beſtowed in the moſt friendly 


manner by his patron, who called it only ſomething to begin with : - 


but the archbiſhop lived not above two months afterwards ; and 
with his life the proſpect of future advancement ſeemedl to diſ- 
appear. However, no complaint againſt the ſlow preferment 
from his reſpected friend and patron, no murmur againſt the 
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arts 


oni write as uſual 
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ond the expeRation of 
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ood: But he ſilentiy uſed his piety to the laudable 


33 as he was remarksbly' modeſt and humble on re- 
igious topics; and, for fear of oſtentation on that ſubject, 


AL | | c L_ 
Wales, 1751, printed in the Cambridge verſes on that event. 
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e e ee is diſtreſſed friends; and 
after the ſummer paſſed at Herne, to be quite reſtored 


An, Bd ay r Fer 


15 1754. pda ode to Health, by Mr. K 6. In We 
publiſhed 1758, is an ode to the Genius of Italy, Bos er: 


| the earl of Corke's going abroad. 7. The Feminead; with 4 
great number of cal pieces in the N collections and | 


monthly magazines. 


DUNG „ 4 writer of the th century, was probably at 


Iriſhman... He went over to France, and it is thought becami 
2 monk of St. Denis, or at leaſt much attached to that abbey. 
Charlemagne conſulted him, in 811, on the two eclipſes of the 
2 which were reported to have. happened the year before. 
1 anſwered at, prince in a vs long. letter, which 

_ ſeen in the reth. vol. in qto. of the Spicilegium of dom 
Luc &'Acheri. In the Bibliotheca Patrum is alſo printed a tr: 
by Dungal for: the e of the worſhip, o of 1 mages z printed 
ſep aratel 1608, 8vo. bribes 

"UNI OP (William, A A. *. He 1 was born at Glaſgow, 
= where his father was principal of 

he took the degree of A. M. and afterwards ſpent two years i 
the univerſity of Utrecht, having at that time ſome thoughts © 
applying himſelf. to the ſtudy. of the law; but he was ee 
from that reſolution by the perſuaſions of Mr. Wiſhart, 
principal of the college of Edindur gh, by whoſe. intereſt he was 
promoted to be 18 Wha profeſſor 6 ui and church hiftory 
1716. In the diſcharge of his duty Mr. Dunlop procured 55 
bonour: but his labours were not confined to the profeſho 
chair; be preached frequently in the pariſh churches in Edit 
burgh, and his ſermons were delivered with ſuch elegance 
juſtneſs of thought, that multitudes flocked after . 
ereaſing daily in promoting uſeful knowledge, and Squirt lr 
approbation of the virtuous: of every denomination, he adorned 
his 2 by the ak e BF. 3d, lived e to the 


5 oh Sen es to ny plats was . 4 HOP 0 
| And gladly would he learn, and meekly tan. 


1 arduous diſcharge of theſe. important duties, he contract- 


ed a diſorder which brought on a dropſy; and after a lingerity 
| illneſs he died at Edinburgh, 1720, aged 28. His works 5 2 
ermons in two, volumes, 12mo. and an Eſſay on confaſſion gf 


faith. He was. an ornament to learning, the delight of ch 


Mr, Lonk Dancombats) Ir. Le Dun- fiſhes, 3 is a. very 42 one, and . 
combe, a zealous and fucceſiful ſollicitor overlooked,” whenever ſeveral hands may 


of my intereſt, like his father, my friend undertake the whole of that long and lan- 


deſore named, has obliged me with a tranſ. guid production, as a late writer has ſtyled 


lation of the coneluſion of. Vanier's 5th it.“ His book on fiſhes has not been print- 


book, which places the author's filial piety ed; and the original, we believe, 1 is in the 


in a very ſtriking light. The ſame gentle- Kang of Mr. Reck. 
man eee, of; the 15th W o 1 1 2 * ti « ans 
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uniyerſit) 0 „1692. In 1712 
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it ' DUNOMs: 
gane, and eſteemed by the profeſſors of that ferinary of whick 


L 9. a member.. 
4 *DUNLOP (ALEzanneR, A. 10. He was brother mal the 


> above, and born in America, where his father was a voluntary 
xile, 1684, and at the revolution came over to Glaſgow, where 


he had his education, 25 made on Pn in the ſtudy of 
the greek language. 20 he was appointed profeſſor of 
ore ts the univerſity of 0 aſgow, and a, Nanda followed, for 

he art of teaching that language in a manner ſuperior to any of 
12 N In 1736 he publiſhed a greek grammar, 
hic one through ſeveral editions, and is ſtill very mueh 


| 8 (pombe it being the one chiefly voy in the ſcottiſh * 


e died at Glaſgow 1 50 
en eg 5 cee ancis long rug), p feflor 


law at Beſangon, the place of his nativity, died in that town 
n 1751, was held in general eſteem for his 3 his 


e count de Bourgogne, 1735, 1737, 1940, 3 vols. 4to. 2. 
Fer of the chu e ELIA dioceſe of Beſangon; 1750, 
2 vols. 4to. 3. Treatiſe of deſcriptions, 17 30, gro. 4. De la 
Main- morte, et des retraites; 1732, to. He juſtifies, by argu 
ments bad enough, the cuſtom of the lords who have the Wk 
main-morte over their vaſfals. His ſon Joſeph Dunod, advo- 
cate at Beſangon, deceaſed in 1765, left many manuſcript ob- 
5 1 on the works of his 1 Peter Dunod, a learned 

Jeſuit of the ſame family, eee in 1697 a curious book in- 
5 2 d: The difcovery of the town of Antré, in Franche- 
Come; 8 zether with queſtions on' the hiſtory of that province. 
{ Jonx), of Orleans, 'comte de, and of Longue- 

115 dae on of Louis duke of Orleans, and lady de Cany, 
Bnated by the duke of Burgundy, born Nes, 23;"1407 
The young = began his career by the defeat of the earls of 
Warwick and Suffolk, whom he purſued to the gates of Paris. 
Orleans being beſieged by the Engliſh, he bravely, NN. dei that 
town, and gave time to Joan of Axe to bring him ſuccours. The 
railing of the gehe was followe« to a train of ſueceſſes. The 
.count de Dunois had almoſt the whole DEW? of driving the 
| ene out of Normandy and la Guienne. He gave them the 
tal Ibw at Caſtillon, in 1451, after having taken'from them 

ie, Fronfac, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. Charles VII. owed 
. hrone to the ſword of Dunois. Nor was that monarch un- 
ul to him: he beſtowed, on him the title of Reſtorer of 

his country, made him a preſent of the comte of Longueville, 
2 honoured him with the office of grand chamberlain of 


v 


po. 


France. Ie was held in equal efteem by Louis XI. Count de 


rs under the re 2 of that prince, entered into the league 
of the e 


9 


bity. He wrote: f. A hiſtory of the Sequani, or Memoirs 


which, > hs *. e e 0 


DUNTON. 229 
he became the very ſoul. The hero died Nov. 24, 1468, aged 
615, regarded as © ha du Gueſclin, and not leſs dreaded by 
the enemies of his country, than reſpected by his fellow-citizens, 
for- his valour always guided by prudence, for his greatneſs of 
ſoul, his beneficence, and every virtue that enters into the cha- 
rafter of a truly great man, fo 

DUNS (Joan), commonly called Duns Scotus, was a gele- 
brated theologian of the order of St. Francis, and born in Eng- 
land at Dunſtance in Northumberland. He was ſent to Merton 
hall in Oxford, and choſen fellow of it. Then he went to Paris, 
and Jong himſelf to the ſociety. of the franciſcans; where he. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by the acuteneſs of his parts, and 
eſpecially by his manner of "Be af that he acquired the nam 

He a 


of © The Subtil Doctor.“ He affected to maintain opinions 
contrary to thoſe of Thomas Aquinas, which produced two Parr 
ties in the ſchools, the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts. He was. 
writer of prodigious ſubtilty; and, like all ſubtil writers, refined 
upon every ſubject he handled, till it had no meaning at all lei 
in it. The beſt edition of his works is that of Lyons, printec 
1639 in ten volumes folio. They are now waſte paper. Some 
have ſaid, that Duns Scotus was the firſt who taught, 1 | 
univerſity of Paris, the immaculate conception of the bleſſe 
virgin:“ but this is not true. He went afterwards to Cologne, 
where he died in 1308. Paul Jovius and others have told a ter- 
rible ſtory. relating to the manner of his death. They ſay, 
that, falling down of an apoplexy, he was immediately interred 
as dead; but that, coming afterwards to his ſenſes, he Ianguiſh- 
ed in a moſt miſerable manner in his coffin, beating his head 
and hands againſt its ſides, till he died in good earneſt. This 
has generally been treated as a fable, yet it gave birth to the fol- 


» * 


lowing epitaph upon him e eee 5 
Quod nulli ante hominum accidit; viator, r. 
Hie Scotus jaceo ſemel ſepul tun. 

Et bis mortuus: omnibus ſophiſtiss 
Argutus magis atque captioſus. 


DUNTON. (Jonx), bookſeller, was. born at Graff ham in 
Huntingdonſhire, the 14th of May 1659 ; the ſon of John 
Dunton fellow of Trinity-college Cambridge, and rector of 
Graff ham. He was in buſineſs ede of twenty. years, 
during which time he traded conhderably in the Stationers 
company. However, about the beginning of * preſent 
century, he failed, and commenced. author; and in 1201 
was amanuenſis to the editor of a+ periodical paper called the 
Poſt Angel. He ſoon after ſet up as a ee eee entextain- 
ment of the public; and projected and carried on, with the al-. 
ſiſtance of others, the Athenian Mercury: or a ſcheme to an- 
ſwer a ſeries of queſtions 1 the queriſt remaini 


- * 
z 


4 
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To this work he has prefixed his portrait, engraved by M. Van- 
der Gucht; andin a preface, which breathes all the pride of 
ſelf-conſequence, informs his readers, he does not write to flat- 
ter, or for. hire. As a ſpecimen of this miſcellaneous farrago, the 
reader may take the following headsof ſubjects: 1. The funeralof 
| Mankind, a paradox, proving we are all dead and buried. 2, The 
ſpiritual hedge-hog z or, a new and ſurpriſing thought. 3. The 
double life, or a new way to redeem time, by living over to- 
morrow before it comes. 4. Dunton preaching to himſelf ; or 
every man his own parſon. 5. His creed, or the religionof a book- 
eller, in imitation of Brown's Religio medici, has ſome humour 
and merit. This he dedicated to the Stationers company. As a 
Fagiriſt he appears to moſt advantage in his poems, intituled, the 
Beggar mounted; the Diſſenting Doctors; Parnaſſus hoa l or 
Frolics in verſe; Dunton's ſhadow, or the character of a ſummer 
friend. Throughout the whole of his writings heis exceedingly pro- 
*Iix and tedious, and ſometimes obſcure. His « Caſe is altered, or 
_ "Dunton's re-marriage to his own wife,” has ſome ſingular notions, 
but very little merit in the compoſition. ' For further particulars 
of this heterogeneous genius, ſee © Dunton's Life and errors,” a 
work now grown ſomewhat ſcarce. The year he died is uncertain. 
DU PAT T, at firſt advocate general and afterwards preſident 
A mortier in the parliament of Bourdeaux, born at Rochelle, 
died at Paris in 1988, at no very advanced age, was an upright, 
enlightened and eloquent magiſtrate. He acquired conſiderable 
honour, by his inflexible conſtancy in the revolution of the ma- 
giſtracy in 1777, and ſtill more by delivering from puniſhment 
three poor wretches of Chaumont, condemned to be broke alive 
upon the wheel. The ſtatement he publiſhed in his defence, is 
. replete with force and ſenſibility. © His hiſtorical reflections on 
"penal laws deſerve the ſame praiſe, and are perhaps preparatory 
to an alteration greatly to be wiſhed for in the criminal code of 
all rations. The preſident Du Paty employed himſelf for a 
length of time about this reform, and diſplayed no leſs ſagacity 
than zeal in combating the obſtacles he met with in attempting 
to deſtroy inveterate prejudices. As a literary man, we have by 
him, Academical diſcourſes, and Letters on Italy, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1788. In the account of his travels, he ſhews himſelf as a man 
ſenſible to the maſterpieces'of art as well as to the beauties of 
nature. His book, frequently animated by ſentiment and ox 
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Gaſm, is: yet more frequently disfigured. by emphatieal phraſes, 


inal, but the P. part ſavouring of conceit and affectation. 
Fhe. preſident Du Paty, it muſt be owned, was ſomewhat de- 


Thomas, who furniſhed him with many. of his phraſes, His 
adverſaries have ſpread abroad an anecdote, that Voltaire, being 


learned doctor of the Sortondle 


* " 


him with great care. Aſter having gove through his courſe of 


treated ſome eccleſiaſtical writers, as to their ſtyle, their goings | 
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lrinity. 12. A'ney edition of the works of Optatus, & õ ing 
Dupin was profeſſor ood mir in the royal college; but was 
baniſhed fome time from th 
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hiſtoricgrapher of France, and he worked for a Tong time on the 
hiſtory of that kingdom. In his old age he compiled a work 


of, them are: 1. Memoirs of the Gauls, 1650, folio, forming H 
ie firlt part of his hiſtory of France. They are more efteemed - | 

than all the reſt: it is Nis from them that the author was at 

the fountain-head of information. And yet, the book being il . 

written, is leſs known, and ſtill leſs esd: 0 Kfiſtory of France, ti 

ins, afterwards in 6 vols. folio. The narration of N hi 


£ t 


though terſe mac e is not pleaſant, not only on account, of 
e language.now become. old, but likewiſe from the pompous 
- infpidifies diſperſed all through it. Cardinal Richelieu bf wi 
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DUPLEIX: | 233 


latteted by the author, becauſe he was living at the time ; and 
queen Margaret, though his benefactreſs, is deſcribed like 
a Meſſalina, becauſe ſhe was dead, and the author had nothing 
fartherto expect from her. He frequently ſacrifices truth to dull 
antitheſes and blunt points of wit. The vile adulation that ap- 
. pears in all the places where he ſpeaks of cardinal Richelien 
bighty offended Matthew de Morgues, and marſhal Baſſompierre. 


U b . 


ey both convicted him of ignorance and infincerity. Dupleix 
anſwered them as little badly as he could. After the death of 
the cardinal, he wiſhed to recompoſe a part of his hiſtory, but 
was prevented from executing his purpoſe, by deeliuing age. 
3. Roman wary”: 3 vols; folio; an enormous maſs, without 
ſpirit, without life. 4. A courſe of philoſophy, 3 vols. 12mo. 
_ 5, Natural curioſity reduced to queſtions; Lyons, 1620, 8vo. 
This book, full of obſcene queſtions, and partly extracted from 
the problems of Ariſtotle, of Alexander Aphrodiſæus, and the 
moſt celebrated phyſicians and naturaliſts, contains a great num- 
ber of curious matters, and ſeveral that are dangerous. 6. The 
liberty of the french language; 8 Vaugelas: this ie Pra- 
don giving advice to Racine! If Vaugelas been cenſured 
(ſays Sorel) as incapable,” from his being a Savoyard, of teach- 
ing us the graces of the french tongue, what are we to think of 
Dupleix, who was a Gaſcon ? Beſides, Vaugelas ſpoke with the 
utmoſt propriety in converſation, whereas Dupleix had both the 
terms and the accent of his country. To conclude: Duplei is 
almoſt always wrong in his remarks; but he has ſome reaſon for 
his complaining that a ee multitude of energetic expreſſions 
have been diſcarded, without ſubſtituting any equivalent terms 
in their place; and that, under pretence of poliſhing the lan- 
guage, it has been ſometimes impoveriſned r. 
" DUPLEIX/(Josten), a famous french merchant, the rival of 
la Bourdonnaye in the Indies, equally active and more reflective; 
was ſent into thoſe far diſtant countries, in 1930, as director of 
the colony of Chandernagore, which was verging to decay for 
want of capital, Dupleix reſtored it to life and vigour. He ex- 
tended the commerce of that colony through all the provinces of 
the Mogul, and quite to Thibet. He fitted out ſhips for the 
Red ſea, for the Perſian gulf, for Goa, for the Maldives, and 
for Manilla, He built a town and formed a vaſt eſtabliſhment. 
His zeal and his intelligence wererecompenſed, in 1742, by the 
k of Pondicherry. In 1746 la Bourdonnaye made 
himſelf maſter of Madras; the place capitulated. Dupleix, ſe- 
cretly jealous of the conqueror of Madras, broke the capitula- 
tion, took the command of his veſſels, was even diſpoſed to put 
him under an arreſt and his repreſentations to the court of 
France occaſioned his commitment to the Baſtille on his arri- 
** Paris. Dupleix, in n this 2 _ 
take, by defending Pondicherry in 1748, for 42 days of bom- 


 bardment, againſt two engliſh admirals, fupported by two na- 
bobs of the country. He acted in the ſeyeral capacities of ge- 
neral, of engineer, of artilleriſt, of commiſſary. He received 


the red ribbon, with the title of marquis, as the recompenſe of 


this gallant defence, which rendered the name of the French 


reſpectable in India. This was followed, two years after, bya 


patent of the title of nabob from the grand mogul, on his ac- 
quiring poſſeſſion of the Decan for Salabetingue. I hus, a ſim- 
ple merchant became, in a manner, ſovereign; and the Indians, 
on many occaſions, treated him as king, and his wife as 
queen. This proſperity was not of long duration. In 1751 
two pretenders aroſe to the nabobſhip of Arcot. The Engliſh 
favoured the rival of the nabob that was ſupportłd by the French. 
The two companies, Engliſh: and French, engaged in actual 
war; the ſucceſs of which, was by no means in favour of the 
Etter. Pondicherry was ſuffering under ſcarcity, dejection and 
fear. Remonſtrances were ſent over againſt Dupleix, as he had 
before preferred complaints againſt la Bourdonnaye: an inſtance 
of the equal balance held by providence over the affairs of mor- 
tals | Dupleix was recalled in 1753; he ſet out in 1754, and ar- 
rived at Paris in a deſponding ſtate. He commenced a ſuit at law 


againſt the company, for the reimburſement of millions of livres 


_ that were due to him, which the company conteſted, and which it 
could not have paid if the debt had been eſtabliſhed. He 

publiſhed a long dere beter, the caſe, which was read with avi- 
dity at the time, and which hardly any one remembers. at pre- 
ſent. In ſhort, he died ſoon after, of the vexation brought on 
by his fall from ſo great an elevation, and, above all, by the dire 


neceſſity of ſolliciting judges, after having enjoyed the ſovereign 


power. Thoſe who were capacitated from their ſituation to de- 
cide on the merits of la Bourdonnaye and Dupleix, ſaid, that 
the one had the qualities of a ſeaman and à warrior, and the 
other thoſe of an enterpriſing and politic prince. It is thus an 
engliſh author ſpeaks, who has written of the wars of the engliſh 
and french companies; and it is the judgment adopted by the 
author of the Age of Louis Quinze. * 
DufORT (Jaurs), a learned engliſh divine, and particularly 
ſxilled in the Greek language, was born in the beginning of the 
xviith century, and educated at Cambridge; in which univer- 
ſity he was afterwards choſen Greek profeſſor, and maſter of 
Magdalen college. He was at length preferred to the deanery 
of Peterborough, and died in 1680. He left behind him ſeveral 
learned works, amongſt which is a greek verſion of the pſalms. His 
4 Gnomologia Homeri cum duplice paralleliſmo, viz. ex ſacra 
ſcriptura & gentium ſcriptoribus,” printed at Cambridge in.1660, 
ſnews his extenſive reading, and great knowledge of the greek 
tongue, and was then deemed very uſeful]. for the underitanding 
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of that poet. In 1712, when Theophraſtus's Characters were 
Ana EE 1 publiſhed 
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what he had read to his pupils at 


the Eikon Baſilike. 
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DUPPA, 5s 


pidliſhes by N edham, there were printed along with chem ſome 


the fifth excepted. Theſe lectures had lain in the library of More 
biſtiop of Ely for many years, and were at firſt ſuppoſed to have 


been drawn up by the learned Stanley, who wrote the lives of 
the greek ee z but, upon their being communicated, 


they were | 


oon known to belong 5 Duport, and to be 

-ambridge, during the time 
of the great rebellion, His ſmaller pieces, which fhew an extreme 
facility in the greek and latin languages, were publiſhed'together 
under the title of Poetica Stromata. Cantab. 1676, 8 vo. 


' DUPPA (Baran), a learned engliſh biſhop, was born in 


1589 at Lewiſham in Kent, of which place his father was then 
vicar. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchoolz and thence 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt- church Oxford in 1605. In 1612 he 
was choſen fellow of All-Souls- college; then went into orders, 
and travelled abroad; particularly into France and Spain. In 
July 1625 he took the degree of doctor in divinity; and by the 
intereſt and recommendation of the earl of Dorſet, to whom he 
afterwards became chaplain, was appointed dean of Chriſt- 


church in Oxford in June 1629. In 1634 he was conſtituted 


chancellor of the church of Sarum, and ſoon after made chap- 
lain to Charles I. He was appointed, in 1638, tutor to Charle 


8 of Wales, and afterwards to his brother the duke off 


ork; and about the ſame time nominated to the biſhopric of 


Chicheſter. In 1641 he was tranſlated to the ſee of Saliſbury, 


but received no benefit from it, on account of the confuſions 
that followed. Upon the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy, he repaired 
to the king at Oxford; and, after that city was ſurrendered, at- 


tended him in other places, particularly during his impriſon- 


ment in the Iſle of Wight. He "was of rage favourite with his 
ny 3 and is ſaid by ſome to have aſſiſted him in compoſing 


* 


After the king's death, he tetired 'to Richinond: in Surrey, 


where he lived a olitary kind of life till the reſtoration of Charles 


II. Then he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Wincheſter ; 
and alſo made lord almoner. - About 1661 he began an alms- 
houſe at Richmond, which he tolerably well endowed; and 
though he did not live to finiſh it, yet'it was finiſhed by his ap- 


pointment, and at his e This houſe is of brick, and 
ichmond; being the effect of a voix. 
made by him in the time of the king's exile. On the gate is this 


ſtands on the hill above 


inſcription; “ I will pay my vows which I made to God in my 
trouble.“ Then follows : In memoriam auſpicatiſſimi reditus 
Caroli II. ad ſuos, hoc ptochotrophium, ad honorem Dei & le- 


vamen pauperum, extrui curavit B. D. E. Winton. Regi. ab 
cleemoſynis, ann. dom. 1661.” The biſhop had a more than 


lectures of profeſſor 7 ob upon the ' firſt ſixteen characters, 
ele 
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ordinary affeftion for Richmond, not only becauſe he had re- 
CCC 
but alſo. becauſe he had educated the prince in that 2 055 He 
had deſigned ſome other works of piety and charity, but was 
prevented by death: for he enjoyed- his new dignity little more 
than a year and a half, dying at Richmond in 1662, aged 73. 
A few 9 before he expired, Charles II. honoured him with 
2 viſit; and, kneeling down by the bed-ſide, begged his bleſ- 
fng z which the biſhop, with one hand on his majeſty's head, 
and the other lifted up to heaven, gave with great zeal. He was 
buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, on the north fide of the Confeſ- 
for's chapel z- where a large marble ſtone was laid over his grave, 
with only-theſe latin words engraved upon it. Hic jacet Bri- 
anus Winton.” . „„ ES... 
By his will he bequeathed ſeveral ſims of money to charita- 
ble uſes particularly lands in Pembridge in Herefordſhire, 
which coſt 250l. ſettled upon an alms-houſe there begun by 
his father; 5001. to be paid to the biſhop of Sarum, to be be- 
ſtowed upon an organ in that church, or ſuch other uſe. as the 
biſhop ſhall think fitteſt ; 5ool. to the dean and chapter of Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, towards the new buildings; 200l. to be be- 
ſtowed on the cathedral church of Chicheſter, as the biſhop and 
denn and chapter ſhall think fit; 2001. to the cathedral church 
at Wincheſter; 40l. to the poor of Lewiſham in Kent, where 
be was born; 4ol. to the poor of Greenwich; 20l. to the poor 


of Weſtham in Suſſex, and 20l. more to provide commu- ; 
mion-plate in that pariſh, if they want it, otherwiſe that 20l. 1 
alſo to the poor; 20l. to the poor of Witham in Suſſex; 10l. F 
per annum for ten: years to William Watts, to encourage him f. 
to continue in his ſtudies; 50l. a- piece to ten widows of clergy- 4 
men; 50l. a-piece to ten loyal officers not yet provided for; 200l. 5 
to All-Souls- college in Oxford; 3ool. to the repair of St. Paul's 4 
cathedral z and above 3oool. in ſeveral ſums to private friends ſu 
and ſervants: fo that the character given of him by Burnet th 
has been thought neither kind, nor ene ene He had been,” pe 
ſays that hiſtorian, the king's tutor, though no way fit for the 86 
poſt: but he was a meek and humble man, and much loved for * 
the ſweetneſs of his temper; and would have been more eſteem- Wl © 
ed, if he had died before the reſtoration, for he made not the ta 
uſe of the great wealth, that flowed in upon him, as was ex- w: 
-pected.” He wrote: and; publiſhed a few. pieces: as, I. The ſti 
fouPs ſoliloquies, and conference with conſcience; à ſermon 10 
defore Charles I. at Newport in the iſle of Wight, on Oct. 25, wi 
being the monthly faſt, on Pſalm xlii. 5. 1648, 4to. 2. Angels " he 
rejoicing for ſinners repenting; a ſermon on Luke xv. 10. 1648, 0 
to. 3. A guide for the penitent: or, a model drawn up. for Kir 
the help of a devout foul wounded with ſin, 1660, 2 15 : 


„ * 
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Holy rules and helps to devotion, both in prayer and practice, in 
_ ts, 1674, lamo, with the author's — — in the begin- 
ning. This was publiſhed by Benjamin Parry; of Corpus Chriſti 
| —_ in Oxford. The life of archbiſhop Spotſwood is likewiſe 
ſaid by ſome to have been written by biſhop Duppa: 3 
Wood juſtly obſerves, that could not be, becauſe it was writtet 
by a native of Scotland. Th. er HT 339 167 wor at 
 DUPRAT r page rr of anoble family of Ifoire-in 
Auvergne, appeared firſt at the bar of Paris. He was afterwards 
made ſieutenant- general of the bailiwic of Montferrant, then 
attorney- general at the parliament of Toulouſe. Riſing from one 
poſt to another, he came to be firſt preſident of the parliament 
of Paris in 1507, and chancellor of France in 1515. He ſet out, 
it is ſaid, by being ſollicitor at wy, ee the counteſs of An- 
goulème, mother of Francis I. I his princeſs entruſted to him 
the education of her ſon, whoſe confidence he happily gained. 
Some hiſtorians pretend that Duprat owed his fortune and his 
fame to à bold and ſingular ſtroke. Perceiving that the count 
d'Angoulème, his pupil, was ſmitten with the charms of Mary, 
ſiſter of Henry VIII. king of England, the young and beautiful 
wife of Louis XII. an infirm huſband, who was childleſs; and 
finding that the queen had made an appointment with the young 
prince, who ſtole to her apartment during the night, by a back 
ſtaircaſe; juſt as he was entering the chamber of Mary, he was 
ſeized all at once by a ſtout man, who carried him off confound» 
ed and dumb. The man immediately made himſelf known: it 
was Duprat. What!“ faid he ſharply to the count, you 
want to give yourſelf a maſter | and you are going to facrifice'a 
throne to the pleaſure of a moment !“ Ihe count d' Angoulème, 
far from taking this leſſon amiſs, preſently recollected himſelf; 
and, on coming to the crown, gave him marks of his gratitude. 
To ſettle himſelf in the good graces of this prince, who was con- 
tinually in queſt of maney, and did not always find it, he per- 
ſuaded him to ſell the offices of the judicature. Thus it was that 
the dignified faculty of judging between man and man was ex- 
poſed to fale like a farm.” Te was he too who ſuggeſted the idea 
of creating a new chamber to the-parliament of Paris, which 
had perhaps but too many already. That chamber, compoſed 
of 29 counſellors, formed what was called la Tournelle. The 
taxes were augmented, and new impoſts eſtabliſhed, without 
waiting for tlie octroi of the ſtates, contrary to the antient con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. Duprat, powerful by the authority of 
Louiſa of Savoy, mother of the king, purſued his own meaſures 
without fear or reſtraint. Having attended Francis I. into Italy, 
he perſuaded that prince to aboliſh the Pragmatic SanQionz and 
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to make the Concordat, by which the pope beſtowed on the 


king the right of nominating to the benefices of France, and the 
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pacy in 1534, upon the death of Clement VII. I he ſame writer 
adds, that he propoſed it to the king, with the promiſe of con- 
tributing to it as far as 400,000 crawns z but the monarch 


laughed at his ambition, and kept his money. This fact, how- 


ever, ſeems ſcarcely probable : for, beſides that Paul III. ob- 
tained the tiara twenty days after the death of Clement VII, it 
is not likely that Duprat, who was far advanced in years and 
veryinfirm, would think of quitting his domeſtic tranquillity for 
the agitations of the pontifical court. Moreover, he had made 
himſelf ſo many enemies, that we ſhould be cautious. in adopt- 
Ing all that has been ſaid and written againſt him. Among other 
defecte, he has been reproached with the want of learning. Sa- 
dolet, however, praiſes the doctrine of this cardinal; and the ef- 
forts made b Duprat for attaching the biſhop of Carpentras to 
the ſervice of the king, plainly ſhew that he had a conſiderable 
ſhare of literary merit. Duprat became ſo corpulent towards 
the latter end of his life, that he had a large ſemicircle cut out 
of his table to admit of his belly. The fleſh of an aſs's colt was 
2 great delicacy to him; and all his courtiers and paraſites con- 


ſequently found it an exquiſite diſh. Mæcenas had the ſame taſte. 


Duprat retired, as the end of his days approached, to the cha- 
teau de Nantouillet, where he died July 9, 1535, corroded by 
remorſe, and conſumed by diſcaſes. His own intereſts were al- 
moſt always his only law. He facrificed every thing to them; 
he ſeparated the intereſts of the king from the good of the pub- 
lic; he ſowed diſcord between the council and the parhament ; 
he eſtabliſhed that maxim, falſe in itſelf, and repugnant to 

natural liberty, gil weft point de terre ſans ſeigneur,” Born 
with a baſe heart, and a greedy ſoul, he employed the moſt cor- 
rupt means for acquiring riches. The king, weatied out with 
his continual demands, anſwered him at laſt in that hemiſtich 
of Virgil: SAT PRATA BIBERE ; ingeniouſly alluding to his name. 


It is pretended, with what degree of truth is uncertain, that 


haue exaſperated Louiſa of pay bn re the conſtable of Bour- 
bon, in hopes of carrying off his ſpoils. This prelate did no- 
ttzhing for the dioceſes committed to his charge. He was a long 
is Ws | „  oaeae | dime 
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find it a by an italian author, that he aſpired to the pa- 
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abe belbime op Ar Sen idhour ever appearing there once. 
Accordingly his death excited no regret; not even among his fer- 


vile dependents. However, he built,/ at the Hotel:Dieu of Pa- 


ris, the Hall ſtill called the legate's hall. “ It would have been 
much larger,“ ſaid the king, “if it could contain all the poor 
he has made.” The great events that happened during his mi- 
niſtry in the ſtate and in the church, — the taking of Franois I, the 
acki of Rome, the detention of pope Clement VIII,, the re- 
formation introduced by Luther, che ſchiſm of England, gave 
riſe to the proverb n in uſe: "IM has as much meſs * the 
legate. 5 e 
DUPRE | DE Guben bm); is ile name 105 A 3 an 
architect, to whom is attributed a talent that borders on the mar 
vellous. He built, it is ſaid, with the aſſiſtance of his valet alone, 
in the rock, the hermitage of Fribourg in Switzerland. The 
ſteeple and the kitchen chimney are the objects that moſt attract 
the admiration of 'trayellers : the flue of the chimney runs ꝙo feet 
in height. Is it (credible, we may aſk, that two men alone could 


have produced ſo ſurpriſing a work, even in 20 years? But perhaps | 


this anchorite maſon might have the gift o miracles, like him 

who built the bridge of Avignon—and then the wonder: ceaſes. _ 
DUPRE Pa daughter of a ſiſter of des Marets de St. 

Sorlin, of the french academy, was born at Paris, and educated 


dy her uncle, She was endowed with a happy genius and a ra- 


tentive” memory. After reading moſt of the principal french 
authors, ſhe learnt latin, and went through Cicero, Ovid, Quin- 
tus Curtius and Juſtin. With theſe books the made herſelf fo 
familiarly acquainted, chat her uncle proceeded to teach her the 
greek langua e, the arts of rhetoric and verſification, and philo- 
ſophy; not that ſcholaſtic philoſophy which is made up of ſo- 
phiſtry and ridiculous ſubtilties, bus a ſyſtem" drawn from the 
purer ſources of ſenſe and nature. She ſtudied Deſcartes with 
ſuch 3 that ſhe got the ſurname of la Cartẽſienne. She 
likewiſe made very agreeable verſes in her on language, and 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the italian. She held a friend - 
ly and literary correſpondence with ſeveral of the learned er 
contemporaries, ' as alſo with the madiles de Scuderi and de Ia 
Vigne. The anſwers' of Iſis to Climene, that is to madile de 
la Vigne, in the ſelect pieces of poetry publiſhed by father Bou- 
hours, are by this ingenious and learned lady, x. 
DUPRE D'Avnar (Lors), a native of Cari member of 

ſeveral academies, eommiſſar at war, director ot the victual- 
ling office, and'cheyalier of rhe order of Chriſt, died in 1759. 
He is the author of: I. Letters on the generation of animals. 
2. Traits des ſubſiſtances militaires, 1744; 2 vols. 4 o. 3. Re 
e of fag! 28 25 in 1 TYAN! rent 4. Reflections 
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2 DURANTIL 


on the transfuſion of blood, 1749, 1amo. 5. 
falſe cheyalier de Warwick, Mie 5015 ; - „ 
_- DUPRE pr Sr. Maus (NicuoLas Faaxcrs), maſter of the 
necounts at Paris, where he was born, died in that, pn Dec. 
2, 17 74, at 80 years of age. He was admitted of the french 
academy in 1733. By him are: Tranſlation into french of Mil- 

ton's Paradiſe loſt, in 4 vols. ſm. 12mo. containing alſo the Para- 


and Rorid ityle. 2. Ellay 
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value of monies, and the price of grain, 1 ig valuable 
and uſeful to all who enter into theſe ſubjects. 4. The tab 

the duration of human life, in the natural hiſtory of M. de Buf- 
fon. The author, who had cultivated in his youth 


rtance to man- 


- 


advocate in the p 


the court to undertake the reformation of the cuſtom gf F. 
The leiſure his practice allowed him he beſtowed. on. . 
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ing; but 
is great reaſon to believe that it was not our poet, though | 


| liament of Toulouſe, was made capitoul in 2503s then advocate 
ment by Henry III, in 5 1. It was at the time when the fury 


might; but was unable to reſtrain the factious either by thre 
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xr careſſes.. After having many times narrowly. eſcaped death, 
bnce, as he was endeavouring to appeaſe. à tümult, one of the 
rebels killed him by a muſquet ball, on the 1oth of February” 
1589. While Duranti with uplifted hands was imploring hea- 
ven for his aſſaſſins, the people fell upon him like beaſts of prey, 

tabbed bim in a thouſand An him by thi Fee to 


Habbed him m r | | 
the place of execution. As there was no gibbet progres, they 


tied his feet to the pillory, and nailed behind him the picture of 
king Henry III. Some now proceeded to pluck his beard, 
5 hanging him up by the noſe, exclaimed : „ The 


Such 


king was ſo dear to thee | thou art now along with him. 


was his recompenſe fot the pains he had taken the for going : 


car to preſerve Toulouſe from the plague. To this. piece of 
E may be added the foundation of the 9 of VEfquille, 
mann conſtructed by his orders; the eſtabliſhmeiit of 
two brotherhoods, the one to portion off poor girls, and the 
other for the relief of priſoners; and, in ſhort, great acts of 
liberality to ſeveral young men of promiſing hopes, &c. The 
church of Rome too was no leſs obliged to him for his book 
De ritibus ecclefiz, which was thought ſo excellent 4 7 * | 
Sixtus V. that he had it printed at Rome, in 1591, follo. It has 
been falſely attributed to Peter Danes. The life of Duranti was 
publiſhed by Martel, in his memoirs. The day after his death, 
uranti was ſecretly buried at the convent of the Cordellers; on 
which'occafion he had no other cerecloth than the picture re- 
preſenting Henry III. that had been hung up with his carcaſe to 
the B His heirs raiſed a. monument to him, when the 
troubleg were appealed. 
DURBACH (Anne Lovis A), a celebrated german . 
| | Her firſt 


the prodigy of the literary world, was born in 1722. ö 
employment was watching of cattle, during which ſhe read ſuch 


books as ſhe could borrow of her acquaintance : Robinſon Cru- 
ſoc, The Arabian Nights, and the Afiatic Baniſe, a german no- 
vel, compoſed her whole library. Her genius prompted her to 
ſing, and to write verſes. At ſeventeen ſhe married a wook- 
comber; with this huſband and another ſhe endured much po- 
verty till the age of forty, when her misfortunes ended, and ſhe 
«began to enjoy ſome calmer days. In 1764. the king of Pruſſia s 
exploits animated her poetical talents ; battle of Lowoſchutz - 
occaſioned her firſt Triumphal Ode; by this ſhe became known 
to ſeveral men of learning and judges of an baron Cott- 
witz, a filefian nobleman, travelling through Glogau, relieved 
her diſtreſs, and conducted her to Berlin, where her genius then 
appeared in its higheſt luſtre, and ſhe was univerſally admired, 
and had the happineſs to be careſſed at the court of a priuce 
whoſe characteriſtic it was to be at once the Jodge and patron of 
rn loſt of the poems in e iſt publithed have 
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' DURELL (Joan), a celebrated divine, was born in the iſle 


of Jerſey in 1626, and ſent to Merton-college in Oxford when he 
was fifteen years old: but when that city came to be garriſon- 


ed for Charles I. and the ſcholars took arms for him, he left it 
at the end of two years, and went to France; where, at Caen in 
Normandy, he Was admitted to the degree of M. A. in 1644. 
Afterwards he returned to his own country z but driven from 
thence 2 econd time, he Doha Fay ee at Paris, 
in the chapel of fir Richard Brown, his majeſty's then reſident in 
France, from the hands of Thomas biſhop of Galloway, about 
1651 ;-16 that, as Wood ſays, being a native of Jerſey, ordained 
in France, and by a Scotch biſhop, did make ſome doubt whether 
he was, what he calls himſelf in his books, “ ecclefiz anglicanæ 


preſbyter.” Soon after this he was invited by the reformed church 


at Caen, by an expreſs on purpoſe, to come and fupply the place 


of the famous orientaliſt and critic Samuel Bochart, who was 
then going into Sweden upon an invitation from queen Chriſtina; 
and by the landgrave of Heſſe, to preach in french at his high- 
neſs's court: but it happened, that he could not accept of either 
of theſe invitations, being made chaplain to the duke de la Force, 
father to the princeſs of Turenne. Upon the reſtoration of 
Charles II. he returned to England; and was very inſtrumental 
in ſetting 'up the new epiſcopal french church at the Savoy in 
London. In £663 he had a prebend conferred upon him in the 
church of Saliſbury, another ſoon aſter in that of ' Windſor, 
and another after that in the church of Durham; being all the 
While chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty. In 1669 he was 
created D. D. at Oxford, and in 167% he was made dean of 
Windſor, but did not live long enough to be a biſhop, though he 
lived ſome years after. All theſe preferments he obtained, partly 
through his own qualifications, being not only a good ſcholar, but 
alſo a perfect courtier; and partly through his intereſt with Charles 
II. to whom he was perfonally down dach in Jerſey and France. 


He publiſhed ſexeral pieces, moſtly controverſial, on ſubjects 


Jong forgotten. He died in 1683 in the 58th year of his age, 
and was buried at Wader.“ 
** DURER 'ALstrT), defcended from an hungarian family, 
and born at Nee May 20, 1471, was one of the beſt en- 
Sravers and painters of his age. Having made a flight begin- 
ning with a pencil in the ſhop of his father, who was a gold- 
| * he aſſociated himſelf with an indifferent painter named 
Martin Hupſe, who taught him to engrave on copper, and to 
manage colours. Albert procured himſelf likewiſe to be in- 
ſtructed in arithmetic, perſpectiye, and geometry; and then 
undertook, at twenty-ſix years of age, to cn - 
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at the ſame time one of the counterfeit cuts, was ſo enraged, 
that he immediately went to Venice, and complained of Mare 
Antonio to the government: he obtained no other ſatisfaction, 
but that Marc Antonio ſhould not for the future put Albert's. 
name and mark to his works. 5 | 
As Durer did not make ſo much uſe of the pencil as the gra- 
ver, few of his pictures are to be met with, except in the palaces 
of princes. They are faid to be done in ſo elegant a manner, 


that nothing can be more beautiful or better expreſſed. His 


picture of Adam and Eve, in the palace at Prague, is one of the 
moſt conſiderable of his paintings: and Gaſpar. Velius finely. 
commends it in a couple of latin verſes. Bullart who relates 
this, adds the following particulars : that thefe is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the palace a picture of Chriſt bearing his croſs, which the city 
of Nuremberg preſented to the emperor; an adoration of the - 
wiſe men; and two pieces of the paſſion, that he made for the 
8 an aſſumption, the beauty of which 
was a good income to the monks, by the preſents made to them 
for the ſight of ſo exquiſite a piece: that the people of Nurem- 


Z berg carefully preſerve, in the ſenators-hall, his portraits of Charle- 


magne, 'and ſome emperors of the houſe of Auftria, with the 
twelve apoſtles, whoſe drapery is very remarkable: that he ſent 
to Raphael his portrait of himſelf done upon canvaſs, without 


any colours, or touch of the pencil, only heightened with ſhades 


and white, but with ſuch ſtrength and elegance, that Raphael 
was ſurpriſed at the fight of it; and that this excellent piece, 
coming afterwards into the hands of Julio Romano, was placed 
by him among the eurioſities of the palace of Mantua. _ 
The particular account which we find in Vaſari of his en. 
gravings, is curious: and it is no ſmall compliment to him, to 
1 his 3 r . Es ah 3 ing 
rought᷑ to Italy, excited the painters there to per t part 
of 155 r them 2 excellent model. He Log 


finitely copious in extolling the delicacy of this admirable en- 
graver, and the fertility of his fine imagination. It is certain, 
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could not hope to execute them all, while he worked on copper, 
ſince every piece ſo done coſt him a great deal of time, he be- 
thought. himſelf of working on wood. [he two firſt pieces he 
executed in that way are the beheading of John baptiſt, and the 


head of that ſaint preſented to Herod in a charger: theſe were 
publiſhed in 1510. One of his beſt pieces is a St. Euſtachius 
kneeling before a ſtag, which has a crucifix between its horns : 


which cut, ſays Vaſari, is wonderful, and particularly for the 


beauty of the-dogs repreſented in various attitudes. John Va- 


lentine Andreas, a doctor in divinity in the duchy of Wirtem- 


berg, ſent this piece to a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick ; to 


whom. the prince replied by letter, * You have extremely obliged 
me by your new preſent ; a cut, which merits a nobler metal 
than braſs, done by the celebrated painter of Nuremberg, and 
which, I think, wants pothing, unleſs Zeuxis or Parrhaſius, or 

ſome perſon equally favoured by Minerva, ſhould add colours 
and the, native form.” The praiſes, which this ſame divine gave 


to Durer in his anſwer to the prince's letter, are remarkable, and 
worth tranſcribing : © I could eaſily gueſs, fays he, that the 


Euſtachius of Durer would not prove an unacceptable- preſent 
to you, from whatever hand a performance of that admirable 
artiſt came. It is very ſurpriſing in regard to that man, that, in 
' a rude and barbarous $4, 6 was the firſt of the Germans who 


not only arrived to an exact imitation of nature by the ©: 
tion of his art, but likewiſe left no ſecond being ſo abſolute 
a maſter of it in all its parts, in etching, engraving, ſtatuary, 


architecture, optics, , ſymmetry, and the reſt, that he had 
no equal, except Michael Angelo Buonaroti, his contemporar 


and rival; and left behind him ſuch works, as were too much 


for the life of one man. He lived always in a frugal manner, 


and with the appearance of poverty. The Italians highly eſ- 


» 


teem him, and reproach us for not ſetting a due value on the 


Ob 


ornaments of our own country.” We learn from the fame au- 
- thority, that the emperor. Rodolphus II. ordered the plate of St. 
Euſtachius to be gilded; and that Durer, at the intimation of 


his friend and patron Bilibaldus Pirkheimerus, corrected an error 


in it, which was, that the ſtirrups of the horſe, on which Euſta. | 


chius was to ride, were too ſhort, © 
The emperor. Maximilian, had a great affection for Durer, 
treated him with a particular regard, and gave him a good pen- 


| fion, and letters of nobility; . and Charles V. and his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary, followed Maximilian's example 
0 R This eminent man died at 


in favour and liberality to him. I | 
Nuremberg on April 6, 1528, and was interred in the church- 
yard at St. John's church where his good friend Pirkheimer 
erected a very honourable ſepulchral inſcription to him. He was 
married; and ſome writers ſay, that he had a Xantippe for his 


"wife 
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_ wife, while others relate, that, in painting the Virgin Mary, he 
took her face for his model: it is not impoſlible that both theſe 
accounts may be true. He was a man of moſt agreeable conver- 
ſation, and a lover of mirth; yet he was virtuous and wiſe, and, 
to his honour be it ſaid, never employed his art in obſcene repre- 
ſentations, though it ſeems to have been the faſhion ofhis times. 
He wrote ſeveral books, which were publiſhed after his death, 
His book upon the rules of painting, intituled, De ſymmetria 
partium in rectis formis humanorum corporum,” is one of them, 
Finding it difficult to pleaſe himſelf, he proceeded flowly in it, 
and did not live to ſee the edition of it finiſhed : his friends 
however finiſhed it according to his directions. It was printed 
at Nuremberg in folio, 1532, and at Paris in 1557. An italian 
verſion alſo was publiſhed at Venice in 1591. His other works 
are: 2. Inſtitutiones geometricæ. Paris, 1532. 3. De urbibus, 
arcibus, caſtelliſque condendis et muniendis. Paris, 1531. 4. De 
varietate figurarum, et flexuris partium, ac geſtibus imaginum. 
Nuremberg, 1534. A diſcourſe of his, concerning the ſymmetry 
of the parts of an horſe, was ſtolen from him; and though he 
well knew the thief, yet he choſe rather to bear the loſs con- 
tentedly, than to deviate from his natural moderation and mild- 
neſs, as he muſt have done, if he had proſecuted him. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Durer wrote all his works in 
5 : which were tranſlated into latin byother hands. Thus, 
is treatiſe above mentioned upon painting was tranſlated by 
the very learned Joachimus Camerarius ; from whoſe preface to 
that work Melchior Adam has borrowed all that he relates con- 
cop Rey and we chiefly from him. 
©  DURET(Lovns), born of a noble family at Beauge-la-ville, in 
Breſeia, then belonging to the duke of Savoy, was among the 
famous phyſicians of his time, and practiſed his art at 
Paris, with great reputation, during the reigns'of Charles IX. 
and Henry III, to whom he was phyſician in ordinary. The 
latter of theſe princes, who had a fingular efteem and affetivn 
for him, granted him a penſion of four hundred crowns of gold, 
with ſurvivance to his five fons; and, as a mark of his con- 
deſcenſion, was preſent at the 1 of his daughter, to 
whom he made preſents to a conſiderable amount. Duret died 
Jan. 22, 1586, at the age of 59. He was firmly attached to the 
doctrine of Hippocrates, and treated medicine in the manner of 
the antjents. Of ſeveral books that he left, the moſt eſteemed 
is a Commentaire ſur les Coaques d Hippocrate. Paris, 1621, pr. 
and lat. folio. He died before he had put the finiſhing hand to 
this work. John Duret, his ſon, reviſed it, and gave it to the 
public under this title, Hippocratis magni Coacz prænotiones; 
opus admirabile, in tres libros diſtributum, interprete et enar- 
ratore, L. Dureto. John Nuret, ſon of Louis, followed his 


„% dus. 


fnbers profeſſion. with great ſucceſs, and died in 1629, at the 


""D'URFEY(Tnonas). This author, who is more enerally 
ſpoken of -by. the. familiar name of Tom, was deſcended from 


an antient family in France. His parents, being hugonots, 
| fled from Rochelle before it was beſieged by Lewis XIII. in 
1628, and ſettled at Exeter, where this their ſon was born, but 
in what year is uncertain. He wag originally bred to the Jaw 

bat ſoon finding that profeſſion too ſaturnine for his Tolland 
lively genius, he quitted it, to become a devotee of the mules ; 


in which he met with no ſmall ſucceſs. His dramatic pieces, 
which , ATE very numerous, were in general well received: vet, 


within thirty years after his death, there was not one of them 


on the muſter-roll of _ plays; that licentiouſneſs of intrigue, 
looſeneſs of ſentiment, and indelicacy of wit, which were their 


ſtrongeſt recommendations to the audiences for whom they 


were written, having kg juſtly baniſhed them from the ſtage 
taſte. 


in the periods of purer Yet are they very far from being 
totally devoid of merit. 'The 2 are in general buſy, intricate, 
and entertaining; the characters are not ill ' drawn, although 
rather too farcical, and the language, if not perfectly — 
yet ealy and well adapted for the dialogue of comedy. But 
That tained Mr. D'Urfey his greateſt reputation, was a pe- 


culiarly happy knack he poſſeſſed in the writing of ſatires and ir- 
regular odes. Many of theſe were upon temporary occaſions, and 
wereof no little ſeryiceto the party in whoſe cauſe he wrote; which, 


together with his natural vivacity and good bumour, obtained 


him the favour of great. numbers of all ranks and conditions, 
monarchs themſelves not excluded. He was ſtrongly attached to 


the tory intereſt, and in the latter part of queen Anne's reign 
. had frequently the honour of diverting that princeſs, with witty 

catches and ſongs of humour, ſuited to the ſpirit of the times, 
Written by himſelf, and which he ſung in a lively and enter- 
taining .manner, And the author of the Guardian, who, in 


No. 67, has given a very humorous account of Mr. D'Urfey, 
with a view to recommend him to the public notice for a be- 


nefit-play, tells us, that he remembered king Charles II. leaning 


over a ſong with him. He uſed frequently to reſide with the 


r] of Dorſet at Knole ; where a picture of him, painted by 
Fealth, is Kill to be ſeen. - ” | 


* 


honeſt, - good · natured man; ſo that he was the delight of the 


moſt por companies and converſations, from the beginning of 
Charles Is to the latter part of king George I's reignz and 
pany an honeſt gentleman got a reputation in his conn by 
pretending to have been in company with Tom D'Urfey. -. 15 
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le he was, it iq apparent that towards 
the latter part of his life he ROAR need. of alſtance, to pre- 
vent his paſſing the remainder; of it in à cage, like a finging- 
bird for, to ſpeak i in his own words, as Tepcate 2 hy ings above- 
named author, © After having written more * N 

and about four times as many comedies as N he ound 
himſelf reduced to great difficultic oy the impor 3 a; ot 

| men OP of 15 my had furniſhed hic SE ke a bag 7 5 


"7 


— he was rents ears 15 age, —_ _ its appearance 
He was buried 1 in the ae 


Thoſe who have 2 curiofi to fee his (eh, ſonnets, Kc. 
may find a. large number of them in fix. volumes, 12mo. in- 
tituled, “ Pills to purge melanchol aof which the Guardiar 
in No. 29, ſpeaks in very favourab e terms. titles of 27 
dramatic pieces (chirty-one in. . number) may be found in the 
Biographia Dramatica. 
DURHAM (Jaws). He v was herd. in Weſt 1 oor” 1626, 
and educated: in St. Salvator' s college, in the uniyerſity of St. 
Andrews. Having plentiful eſtate, he had no intentions of 
entering into the miniſtry, till he was u ds of thi thirty years, 
when Ins friends, who were judges ol his N perſuaded 
him to accept of a church in Glaſgow, where he was much 
followed, a8 one of the greateſt, preachers of the age. In 
thoſe troubleſome times he conducted himſelf with great mo- 
dergtions and diſcharged his duty in the moſt exemplary mannex. 
s aſſiduity in preaching, viſiting the fick, and other parts of 
the. miniſterial office, brought on a conſumption, which put 
. period to his life, at Glaſgow, in 1658, aged 38. FR wrote 
| tary on the | Revelations z Sermons. on th 3 
| lala; Hermavs on the Song of Solomon; 3 Diſcourf | 
ſcandal z. a Diſſertation on the ten commandments ; and Fl 
ſermons on ſacramental ſubjects. = 
DURINGER (Maxcmon), profeſſor in ecelebaſtical hiſtory 


at NO * furniſn * new article to e De infe- 
Ra lcitate 


I 73, has benefired much by the knowledge of Duringer. © 


laboured with great zeal to unite the lutherans and calviniſts, 
His 1 inclination for this great work, and his fanguine hopes 
_ of ſuccels in it, induced him to let his ſuperiors know, that he 
could employ his talents better by travelling through the world, 
than if he was confined to the care of one flock. They agreed 
do his propoſals, and permitted him to go from place to place, 
| + qe ve an accommodation-between the proteſtant churches. 
0 


he acknowledges in the preface to his * Prodromus.“ He began 
by publiſhing his plan of union in 1634; and the ſame year 
appeared at a famous aſſembly of the evangelies in Germany 


at Franckfort. The ſame year alſo the churches of Tranſylvania 
ſent him their advice and counſel.” Afterwards he negotiated | 


with the divines of Sweden and Denmark: he turned himſelf 
every way: he conſulted the univerſities; he communicated 


| their anſwers, and was not deterred by the. il ſucceſs of his 
' pains, even in 1661. He appeared at time as much poſ· 


feſſed as ever with hopes of ſucceeding in this wild and im- 


practicable ſcheme and, going for Germany, defired of the 


divines of Utrecht an authentic teſtimony of N in- 
tentions, after having informed them of the ſtate in which he had 
left the affair with the king of Great Britain and the elector of 
Brandenburg; and of what had paſſed at the court of Heſſe 


and the meaſures which were actually taken at Geneva, Hei- 
delberg, and Metz. He deſired to have this teſtimonial of the 
divines of Utrecht, in order to ſhew it to the Germans: be 
obtained it, and annexed it to the end of a latin work, which 
be publiſhed this year at Amſterdam, under the following title: 
das Phannic Durzi irenicorum tractatuum prodromus, &c.” 
The preface of this book is dated at Amſterdam, October 1, 1661. 
Being at Francfort in April 1662, he declared to ſome gen- 
| Uemen of Metz, that he longed extremely to ſee M. Ferri, He 
reſolved at length to go to Metz, but met with two difficulties; 
the firſt was, that he muſt conſent to dreſs after the french 
faſhion, like a countryman : the ſecond to have his great white 
and ſquare, beard ſhaved, He got over theſe difficulties: and, 
upon his arrival, monſieur Ferri was ſo ſurpriſed, ſo Wed, 


and ſo very eager to ſalute this good doctor and fellow-labourer 


immediately, 


URY 1 in latin Durzus, a divine” bf Scotland, who 


He obtained likewiſe' the -approbation and recommendation of | 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and was aſſiſted by the'biſhop 
of Kilmore, and alſo by Dr. om; r. TR, biſhop of Exeter, * 
1B cc 
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Vas, by giving a new explication of the pry: Accordingly 


age of 65. He is the author of gti. 3th tracts 


A 


* 


ume distelys that he went out to meet him in a complete undreſs- 


They conferred much; and their ſubject was an univerſal co- Ta, 


alition of religions. However, in 1674 Dury 2 to be 
of ſerving the 


much diſcouraged ; nor had he any longer hopes 


church, by the methods he had hitherto taken. He had t e- 
fore recourſe to another expedient, as a ſure means of uniting 
not only lutherans and calviniſts, but all chriſtians; and this 


he publiſhed it in a little treatiſe in french, at Frankfort in 1674. 
He no enjoyed a quiet retreat in the country of Heſſe: where 
Hedwig Sophia, princeſs of Heſſe, who had the regency of the 

country, had aſſigned him a very commodious lodging, with a 
table well furniſhed, and had given him free poſtage for his 


letters. He returns her thanks for this, in the epiſtle dedicatory 


to the book above mentioned. It was not known in What year 
he died. He was an honeſt: man, full of zeal and piety, but 
ſomewhat fanatical. Hiſtory tells us of ſome noble Raman, 
who, in paſſing through Greece, offered his ſervice, to bring 


about a reconciliation and agreement in matters of 1 | 


the philoſophers of Athens; but that all his endeavours effect 


nothing more among them than an 9 ment in 5 g at ; 
him for his pains. We he letter which deter du 


| 2 wrote to 
Moulin, concerning the ſtate of the. churches of England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, under Cromwell, was printed, with ſome 


lber pleces, at London in 1058, in l amo, by the cate of Lu 


du Moulin; and is curious. 


DUVAL (PTA), geographer royal in France, ben 


Abbeville, the ſon: of Peter Duval and Mary Sanſon, ſiſter of 
the famous geographer of that name, taught the ſcience of 
his uncle with great ſucceſs. He died at Paris in 168 3, at the 


maps, which are now almoſt all ſuperſeded by others. The 
moſt known is that which bears the title af: 'La Geographie 


” 
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Frangoiſe, &c. | 


_ - DUVAL (VALENTINE JanERan), was born in 1695 in the 


little village of Artonay in Champagne. At the age of ten years 
he loſt his father, a 1 labourer, who left his wife in A ſtate 
of poverty, and burthened with children, at a time when war | 


_ and: famine deſolated France. 


In this ftate of poverty, the young Duval accuſtomed himſelf - 
from his infancy to a rude life, and to the privation of almoſt 
every neceſſary. Miſery, far from extinguiſhing the happy _ 
diſpoſitions with which he was born, ſerved on the contrary - 
to develop that maſculine courage which he; retained to the 
laſt moment of his life. He had ſcarcely learned to read, when, 
at the age of twelve years, he entered into the ſervice of a 


peaſant of the ſaine village, who appointed him to take care 
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of his poultry. The uniformity of fach an em a 
not agree with the natural Fe of his diſpo tion, but he 
found the means of relieving it bis ſports and frolics, which f 
attracted about him all the boy — the village. He preſided in | 
their amuſements, . — Src new ones, and his 5 joriality and N | j 
| humour made him the delight of all his aſſociates. | t 

It was at the — capes of the ſevere winter of 1709 
thathe quitted his native place, and travelled towards Lorraine; c 
but after a few days journey he was ſeized by an exceſſie cold, j 


and even attacked by the ſmall-pox. He muſt have died but for ( 
the care of a poor eee in the environs; of the village of d 
Monglat, who placed him in a ſtable, or rather a ſheep-pen, f 
and whoſe poverty could ſupply him with no other articles of h 
ſubſiſtence, than coarſe bread and water, and no other bed than i 


à truſs of ſtraw. The breath of the ſheep ſoon diſpelled his : 
cold, and occaſioned a perfpiration that aſſiſted the diſorder with Ir 


which he was infected. His horrible deformity, which ſcarcely by 
.. ener fe 
From frequently viſiting him. e 
1 As L had not the ſtrength,” ſays he, « to drive them away, cl 
they frequently took the liberty of licking my face; but the tr 
roughnels of their tongues made me experience the torments ta 
of abbr I did all I could to avoid theſe cruel careſſes, he 
as much on e account, as from the apprehenſion that the be 
venom with which my face was covered might be infectious to o 


theſe poor animals, not knowing then that this poyow: was the 
* lot of beings of my on ſpecies,” 

From the cares he received, aided the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution, he recovered, and quitted his benefactor to con- 
tinue his route as far as Clezantine, 4 village ſituated on the 
borders of Lorraine, where he entered into the ſervice of an- 
other ſhepherd, with whom he remained two years; but taking 
a diſguſt to this kind of life, chance conducted him to the her- 
mitage of La Rochette, near Deneuvre. The hermit, known 
dy the name of brother Palemon, received him, made him _ 

take his ruſtic laSours, and embrace his mode of life. | 
| + 'Fhe abode of Duval at La Rochette was not of long nion; 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to reſign his place to a hermit ſent to 
brother Palemon by his ſuperiors, who; to conſole him, gave 
him a letter of recommendation to the hermits of St. Anne, at 
ſome diſtance from La neren and a me or two * 
Luneville. | 

Our young recluſe, PIN to 3 135 Wee felt the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment in paſſing through Luneville, which was 
the firſt town he had ever ſeen, and A which he regarded as the 4 
centre of magnificence amd pleafure. 

It was in the year * thathe — — 

e. 
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Anse. Its four ſolitary inhabitants received him with kindneſs, 
and entruſted him with the care of ſix cows, which ſeryed them 
for the culture of a piece of arable land, of about a dozen acres, 
the produce of which, together with the milk and fruits of their 
little farm, were appropriated to their own ſubſiſtence, and to 
the diftribution of charity, II et RI wt EE 
He had always diſcovered an ardour for books, and greedily 
devoured all that fell in his way, whatever might be their ſub» | 
jets. It was at St. Anne's that he began to learn to write, 4 
One of the old men traced for him, with a trembling and | 
decrepit hand, the elements of this ingenious, art. 80 de- 
fective a model could —— wretched copies; by 
his zeal and ingenuity, however, he was ſoon able to write an 
indifferent hand with tolerable readineſ . 
One day as he was employing himſelf, according to cuſtom, © 
in laying ſnares for game, that he might be able to purchaſe 15 
books and maps of geography, he perceived upon a tree in the - 
foreſt a large wild cat, whoſe ſparkling eyes and rich fur ſtrongly 
excited his avarice. : Reſolved at all events to catch it, he 
climbed the tree; and perceiving that the animal kept at the ex- 
tremity of the branches to avoid him, he cut a ſtick, in order 
to drive it from its ſtation. -- He gave it a violent blow on the 
head, and it fell to the ground, but was ſo little injured as to 
be able to run away. Our Acton, enraged at the idea of 
loſing his prey, made a ſimilar leap, purſued it, and preſſed 
it ſo cloſely, that the animal, upon the point of being taken, 
took refuge in à hollow tree. Duval, redoubling his ardour, 
manceuvred ſo well with his ſtick, at the bottom of the tree, 
that the cat, finding itſelf warmly attacked, bolted from its re- 
treat to make a new eſcape, and threw itſelf directly in the 
arms of its enemy. He exerted all his efforts to ſtifle the 
animal, which became furious to an exceſs; and finding its 
head and fore-claws free, it faſtened its talons and teeth to the 
head of our hero. Duval reſolved not to let it eſcape ; and, 
| in defiance of the pain he felt, he tore it by its hind feet from 
his head, which was as it were ſcalped, and killed it againſt 
2 tree. Elate with his victory, he faſtened the cat to his ſtick, 
and returned home. His maſters, ſeeing him covered with 
blood, were terrified; but he ſaid to them with the utmoſt in- 
difference, It is a mere trifle; be ſo good as to waſn my 
head with a little warm wine, and it will ſoon be well: = 
here,” ſhewing the cat, here is my recompenſe.” Nothing 
can better depict the firm and determined character of this 
young recluſe, than his conduct in this little adventure. bh 
His perſevering zeal in the chace, and the money he procured 
tor his game, had already enabled him to make a ſmall collection 
of books, when an unexpected occaſion furniſhed him with the 
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means of adding to it ſome conſiderable works. Walking in 


the foreſt one day in autumn, and ſtriking the dry leaves before 
him, he perceived ſomething ſplendid on the ground, and, on 
taking it up, found it to be a gold ſeal, with a triple face 
well engraved on it. He went the following Sunday to Lune- 
ville, to entreat the vicar to publiſh it in the church, that the 
e who had loſt it might recover it again by applying to 
him at the hermitage. Some weeks after, a man on horſeback, 
of genteel appearance, knocked at the gate of St. Anne's, and 
aſked for the hermit's boy. Duval appeared.—** You have found 
2 a feal?” ſaid the ſtranger to him. Yes, ſir.“ — I will thank 
you for it; it belongs to me.”— A moment's patience ; be- 
fore I give it you, you will be ſo good as to blazon your arms.” 
—< You are laughing at me, e eee ee can ſurely know 
nothing of heraldry {B].”— Be that as it may, fir, you ſhall 
not have the ſeal till you have blazoned your arms.“ The gen- 
tlewan [o], ſurprifed at the firm and decided tone of Duval, 
aſked him a variety of queſtions on different ſubjects; and find- 
ing him equally informed in all, he deſeribed his arms, and gave 
him two guineas as a recompenſe. Defrous of being better 
acquainted with this young lad, he made him promiſe to come 
and breakfaſt with him at Luneville every holiday. Duval kept 
His word, and received a erown- piece at every viſit. 
' The generoſity of Mr. Foſter continued during his abode at 
- Luneville, and he added to it his advice reſpecting the choice of 
books and maps. The application of Duval, ſeconded by ſuch 
a guide, could not fail of being attended with improvement, and 
he acquired a conſiderable ſhare of various kind of knowledge. 
The number of his books had gradually increaſed to four hun- 
dred volumes, but his wardrobe continued the ſame. A coarſe 
linen coat for ſummer, and a woollen one for winter, with his 
_ wooden ſhoes, conſtituted nearly the whole of it. His frequent 


- viſits at Luneville, the opulence and luxury that prevailed there, 


and the ſtate of eaſe he began to feel, did not tempt him to 
quit his firſt ſimplicity z and he would have conſidered himſelf 

as guilty of robbery, if he had ſpent a farthing of what was 
given him, or what he gained, for any other purpoſe than to 
_ ſatisfy his paſſion for ſtudy. and books. Economical to exceſs 
as to all phyſical wants, and prodigal in whatever could contri- 
bute to his inſte uction and extend his knowledge, his privations 
gave him no pain. In proportion as his mind ripened, and the 
_ circle of his ideas enlarged, he began to reflect upon his abject 
ſtate. He felt that he was not in his proper 24 and he 
wiſhed to change it. From this inſtant a ſecret inquietude 


: Ta} Among other books Duval bad Ce] It was Mr. Foſter, an Engliſhman 


" fallen by chance upon the Elements of of merit, who was then at Luneville. 
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haunted him in his retreat, accompanied him in the Foreſt, and 
diſtracted him in the midſt of his ſtudies. | 


6 2 


Seated one day at the foot of a tree, abſorbed in his rellections, | 


and ſurrounded by maps of geography, which he examined with! 


the moſt eager attention, a gentleman ſuddenly approached him, 
and aſked with an air of ſurpriſe what he was doing.“ Study- 
ing geograph , ſaid he.“ And do you underſtand any 17 | 
the ſubject ?”—*© Moſt aſſuredly; I never trouble myſe 
about things I do not underſtand.” —* And what place are you 


now ſeeking for *. I am trying to find the moſt direct way. 


to Quebec.“ For what purpoſe ?”—* That I might go there, 
and continue my ſtudies in the univerſity of that town [p].“ 
* But why need you go for this purpoſe to the end of the 
world? There are univerſities nearer home, ſuperior to that of 
Quebec; and if it will. afford you any pleaſure, I will point 
them out to you.“ At this moment they were joined by a large 
retinue belonging to the young princes of Lorraine, who were 
hunting in the foreſt with count Vidampiere and baron Pfutſch- 


ner, their governors. A variety of queſtions were put to Duval, 


which he anſwered with equal preciſion and good-ſenſe, and 
without being out of countenance. It was at length propoſed. 


by baron Pfutſchner and count Vidampiere, the perſon who 


firſt accoſted him, that he ſhould continue his ſtudies in form 
in the college of jeſuits of Pont- A- Mouſſon. Duval felt the im- 
portance of this propoſal, but defired time to conſider of it; 
rving this precious gift of na- 
p Died, and 
baron Pfutſchner promiſed to call upon him in a few days. 
The baron kept his word, and came to inform him, that 
ene would take him under his protection, 
and furniſh him with the means of purſuing and finiſhing his 
ſtudies. He invited him at the ſame time to go with him to 
court at Luneville. Our young recluſe was attached to the 
hermitage, and could not quit it without tears. Having vowed 
an eternal gratitude to his benefactors, he ſet off in a chariot and 
ſix with the baron, On his arrival at Luneville he was. pre- 
ſented to the duke, who received him in the midſt of a numerous 
court, whom this ſingular event had contributed to aſſemble. 
He anſwered every queſtion that was put to him, without being 
confuſed or at a loſs, notwithſtanding the novelty of the ſcene 
to him, and the important part he had to act. Some ladies 


adding, that he valued his Fond and would never quit his re- 
e 


treat without being ſure of pre 


having expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the beauty of his teeth, he 


ſaid very ingenuouſly, “ What, ladies, can there be aſtoniſhing _ 
in this? It is an advantage which I enjoy in common with all, 


[>] He had read, in one of his books, of this univerſity eee | 
d, in one n 
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| the canine ſpecies.” The duke, charmed with bis implieity 


and his happy phyſiognomy, renewed his promiſe of protection, 
_ and committed the care of his eſtabliſhment at the college of 
 Pont-a-Moufſon to baron Pfutſchner. His books and Fs 
were conveyed thither ; he was clothed, and an annual penſion 


Buvars natural taſte for ſtudy, added to his deſire of anſwer. 


ing the expectations of his illuſtrious patron, made him re- 
double his zeal. Hiſtory, geography, and antiquities, were the 
ſtudies he preſerred, and in which his new guides were pecu- 
liarl qualifed to a ff / OE,” 


>». 7 


The got life he now led, being no longer balanced as 


beretofore by frequent bodily exerciſes, his conſtitution ſoon 
J.. ũ â œE——᷑——ᷣT.. ras 

His animal ſpirits, heated by his cloſe application and his ſit- 
tings-up, diſordered his imagination; and it was in this ſtate 
that the accidental ſight of a young beauty kindled in his heart 


a ſudden and violent love. Fatigued by his repeated ſtruggles 


With the moſt impetuous of the human paſſions, he read one 
day in St. Jerome, that hemlock was a certain cure for it. 
Charmed with this important diſcovery, he immediately pro- 
cured a conſiderable quantity of this herb, and ate it as a 


fallad. | The imprudence nearly coſt him his life. The poiſon 


having chilled his blood and dried up his lungs, he was ſeized 
with a dangerous illneſs, the fatal effects of which were long 
felt by him. Weakened however as he was by ill health, his 
ſtudies were unremitted : conſtantly attached to his books, he 
never quitted them but to breathe. ſometimes a pure air in the 
woods and foreſts. Theſe ſolitary rambles recalled. to his 
mind the paſtoral life he had led; and the remembrance was 
ſo pleaſing, that they became to his death his favourite recreation. 
He continued alſo to find pleafure in taking game, as well 
as in fiſhing. Having one day obſerved that there were cels in 
the ſtream that flowed at the foot of the convent in which he 
reſided, he contrived the following means to catch them: he 
fed. a rod through one of the panes of the window, which 
e balanced on a pivot. To one end of the rod he fixed a line 
with a hook, and the other communicated to à bell that hung 


by his bed-ſdę in ſuch a manner, that on the leaſt motion of 


the rod the bell would ring and awake him. On hearing the 
bell one night, he leaped from his bed, ran to the window, and 
on drawing the line, he ſound himſelf ſcarcely able to ſupport the 
weight that hung to it. It was an enormous eel, which, the 
moment he was laying hold of it, eſcaped from his hands, fell 
into the room, and became inſtantly inviſible.” Having a long 
time ſought for it to no purpoſe, he at laſt heard a great buſtle 
in the bakehouſe under bank: The eel, having found * 
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he floor, had fallen into the trough at the very moment the 
baker was kneading his dough. . Terrified at ſeeing this crea- 


ture writhe and twiſt and flounce about in the tub, and fear 
ane the object ten-fold, the baker conceived that he ſaw 


the devil himſelf in this enormous and frightful ſhape. He took 
to his heels, ſhricking to ſuch a degree as to alarm the whole 
convent. The reverend fathers ran from all ſides, ſome agi- 
tated themſelves by terror, and others trying in vain to diſcover 
the cauſe of this fingular event. The enigma muſt have re- 
mained inexplicable, if Duval had not come to their ſuccour. 
He lived two years in this houſe ; and the improvement he 
made was ſo great, that duke Leopold, as a recompenſe, and to 
ive him an, opportunity of ſtill further progreſs, permitted 
kim in 1718 to make a journey to Paris in his ſuite, On his 
return the next year the duke appointed him his librarian, and 
conferred on him the office of profeſſor of hiſtory in the aca- 
demy of Luneville. i VVV 
He ſhortly after read pubſic lectures on hiſtory and g ee 
ties: they were attended with the eg ſucceſs, and fre- 
quented by a number of young Engli 


air, as well as with the manly and ſonorous voice of this young 
man, predicted more than once a 1 his fate. The gene- 
roſity of Duval's pupils, added to his own economy, ſoon en- 
abled him to ſhew dis gratitude to the hermits of St. Anne. 

He formed the project of building anew this hermitage, e 
cradle of his fortune, and of conſecrating to it all his favings. 
A handſome ſquare building, with a chapel in the middle of it, 
and ſurrounded with a conſiderable quantity of land, conſiſting 
of a garden, an orchard, a vineyard, a nurſery of the beſt fruit- 

trees, and ſome arable ground, were the reſult of this generous . 

intention. His principles of beneficence and humanity led him 

to render this inſtitution. uſeful to the public. The hermits _ 
of St. Anne were ordered to furniſh gratuitouſly, and at the 
diſtance of three leagues round, the produce of their nurſery, 
and eyery kind of tree that ſhould be demanded of them, and 
to every perſon without exception. They were further obliged 
to go and plant them themſelves, if it were required, without ex- 
acting any reward, or even taking refreſhment, unleſs they 
found themſelves at too great a diſtance from the hermitage to 


Duval, occupied by his ftudies, and the inſpection of the 
hermitage of St. Anne, had ſpent many years in perfect content, 
when an unexpected accident interrupted his felieity. Duke 
Leopold died in 1738, and his fon Francis exchanged the duchy - 
of Lorraine for the gra nd duchy of Tuſcany. og Sir ny 0s 


the new poſſefſor of Lorraine, uſed indeed the molf urgent en« 
„ 55 e | treaties 


men, among whom was 
the immortal Chatham. Duval, ſtruck with the diſtinguiſhed 
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8 the academy of Luneville, but his attachment to his old patron 
would not permit him to liſten to the propoſal. He went to 


| Vhorence, where he was placed at the head of the ducal library, 
which was transferred thither. Notwithſtanding the charming 


% 2 


climate of Italy, Lorraine, to which he had ſo many veaſons to 
be attached, did not ceaſe. to be the object of his regret, His 

ret was conſiderably. increaſed. by his ſeparation from the 
young duke Francis, who, on his marriage with the heireſs of 
the houſe of Auſtria, was obliged of courſe to reſide at Vienna. 
The ſcience of medals, upon which Duval had already read 
lectures in Lorraine, became now his favourite amuſement, and 
he was. OR 5 making a collection fo aer and . 
coins. | He was deeply engaged in this purſuit, when the 
_ emperor. Francis, who „ Gantt, deſign, ſent for 
Me. that he might have the care and management of the col- 

During his abode at Vienna, NN with him to 

wait upon the king after dinner. One day he quitted him ab- 
ruptly, without waiting till he ſhould be diſmiſſed. ? Where 
are you going ?” ſaid 5 prince. 4 To hear Gabrieli, fire.”— 


gut ſhe ſings ſo wretchedly.“ Let me entreat your majeſty 


not ti ſay this aloud.”—< Why not?“ t Becauſe it is of im- 
Portance to your majeſty, that every one ſhould believe what 
ou fay; but in this no one will believe you.” The abbẽ 
Larcy, who was preſent at this converſation, ſaid to him as 
they came out together, (Do you know, Duval, that you have 
ſpoken to the emperof a bold truth ??—* So much the better,” 
replied he; F hope he will profit by it.” In 1751 he was 
appointed fub-preceptor to the archduke Joſeph, the late em- 
peror; but he refuſed this office, flattering: as it was to yanity, 
and gave the reafons of his refuſal in writing. He preſerved, 

- nevertheleſs, the friendſhip of their majeſties, and continued to 
receive new proofs of it. 
Once, during the carnival, the queen laid a bet with his ma- 
jeſty, who piqued himſelf on being able to find out. all the 
maſks, that ſhe would give her arm, at the ball, to a maſk that 
be ſhould not diſcover. Duval, who had never been at a ball 
in his life, was entreated to wait upon the maids of, honour, 
that he might be dreſſed for the occalion. He went, and en- 
deavoured to excuſe himſelf, alleging his extreme awkwardneſs, 
and entire ignorance how to _ behave : but he was obliged to 
yield; and every thing being ready, he was introduced 10 her 
majeſty. The empreſs gave him her arm; and affuming a 
tone of gaiety to encourage him, ſhe ſaid among other things, 
as. they went to the ball, Well, Duval, I hope at leaſt you 
will dance a minuet with me ?”——* I, madam |! I have learned 
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atics to prevail on Duval to continue in the office of rofeſſor 


9 \ — 9 ; 


in the woods no other dance than that of tumbling head over 
heels.” The empreſs lau hed heartily at his reply, and pre- 
ſently they arrived at the formidable aſſembly- room. The em- 
peror, anxious to win his bet, was already there; but his ef- 
forts were vain to diſcover the maſk, which, after two hours 
ſtay, was Tuffered to depatt. The diſguiſe of Duval, and the 
conſtraint he experienced in ſo great a crowd, had made him 
very warm; and in returning from the ball he caught a violent 
cold, Which, as he pleaſantly ſaid himſelf, preſerved him from 
the danger of being elated with pride, at the diſtinction con- 
fen N r yt 8 
Hle Was beloved by all the imperial family; but from his 
extreme modeſty he was ſcarcely acquainted with the perſons 
of many individuals of it. The eldeſt archducheſſes paſing 
him one day without his appearing to know them, the king of, 
the Romans, who was a little behind them, and who perceived 
his abſence, aſked him, if he knew thoſe ladies? „No, fir,” 
ſaid he, ingenuouſſy.—“ I do not at all wonder at it,” replied 
the prince; © it is becauſe my liſters are not antiques.” ' 
A philoſopher, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, Duval thus 
lived, in the midſt of luxury and human greatneſs, a life truly 
aſtoral, never deviating from his firſt plan, and never more 
fark than in the depth of his retreat. The perſon of whoſe 
ſociety he was moſt fond, was Madlle de Guttenberg, firſt 
lady of the bedchamber of the empreſs. She had a cultivated 
underſtanding, and a heart ever ready to compaſſionate. and 
relieve'the ſufferings of humanity. This character, perfectly 
analogous. to his own, inſpired him with the greateſt confidence. 
He not only ſaw her regularly when at court, but in the fre- 
quent abſences which ſhe was obliged to make, he wrote to her 
very aſſiduouſly. A conſiderable part of this correſpondence 
was found among the papers of the defunct, collected together 
and placed in order by himſelf. 7j 2 
His health being again impaired by his cloſe application to 
ſtudy, he was adviſed to take a ſecond journey to re-eſtabliſh 
it. He returned into France, and arrived at Paris 1 
where he found a number of perſons who were defirous of 
ſhewing him  civilities, and rendering his abode agreeable. 
The I Freſnoy, M. du Freſne d' Aubigny, the 
abbe Barthelemi, M. de Boſe, M. Duclos, and Madame de 
Graffigny, were among the friends whoſe ſociety he cultivated 
moſt; Notwithſtanding the diſtractions of this new kind of 
life, his friends at Vienna were not f. Fa Made de Gut- 
tenberg frequently heard from him; he aſſumed, even in his 
correſpondence with her, the ſtyle and pany a petit - 
0 
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mattes and never wrote o her but upon role-colgued paper. 
voi , p RD Mr 
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on his return he paſſed by Artonay, his native village. 
He purchaſed his paternal cottage, which one of his fiſters had 
ſold from indigence; and having cauſed it to be pulled down, 


he built on the ſpot a ſolid and commodious houſe, which he 


made a preſent of to the community for the abode of the 
ſchoolmaſter of the village. His beneficence diftinguilhed itſelf 
alſo in 2 hamlet ſituated near Artonay, where, finding that 
there were no wells, he had ſome dug at his own expence. 


From his good conſtitution, hardened by fatigue, he lived 


to the age of 79 years, without feeling the infirmities of old age, 
In his eightieth year he was all at once attacked with the gravel, 
which brought him to the brink of the grave. In this painful 
ſtate his philoſophy gave him a ſuperiority over common 
minds: a prey to the moſt excruciating pains, his firmneſs and 
10 we, were invincible, and he preſerved all his preſence of 
mind. By 


the cares, however, of the empreſs, his diſorder 


took a favourable turn, and he was ſnatched from the arms of 
death ; but in the following year he was ſeized with a fever, 
occaſioned by indigeſtion, w'uch weakened him every day, and 
ſpeedily put an end to his .xiftence.  ' © 
A few days before bis death, a friend who attended him 
perceiving a book in his hand, aſked him what it was? © M. de 
3 Lambert's poem of the Seaſons,” he replied. Tou are 
ſurpriſed, perhaps,'to ſee the attention of a dying man employed 
on a book of ae notre, A book of devotion may be more 
ſuĩtable to the ſtate in which I am; but, tortured with pain, I 
cannot bear ſerious reading. Beſide, T have reflected with 
_ myſelf, and, having recapitalated with impartiality. the actions 
of my life, I have found my intentions to have been ' upright 
and good. As to faults that are involuntary, and inſeparable 
from human weakneſs, God will (I know) prog them, and I 
rely, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion, on his ſovereign good- 
_ neſs,” This perfect tranquillity of ſoul, the reſult of innocence 
and candour, never quitted him to his lateſt breath. He died 
November 3, 1775, aged $1. Let his aſhes repoſe in peace! 
and may poſterity, the arbiter of true merit, never forget a 
man who, to raiſe himſelf from the ſtate of obſcurity and de- 
| preſſion to which his birth ſeemed to have condemned him, 
opened himſelf a way, and overcame difficulties which the per- 
| ſeverance of genius alone was capable of ſurmounting! 
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DYCHE (Tromas), an engliſh clergyman and ſchoolmaſter, 


well known by his Engliſh DiQtionary, Bra, and Spelling-book, 


which have been very uſeful in the lower ſeminaries of learning; 


A 


and the latter of which has gone through numerous editions. 


ru 


His latin Vopabulary is ſtill uſed in ſchools. - 


DIR (Sir Jans), an eminent engliſh lawyer, and ow 
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juſtice of the common pleas, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was deſcended from a gentleman's family in 8omerſetſhire, and: 
born at Roundhill in that county about 1311. He: received 
part of his education at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, where he 
was entered a gentleman-commoner;: and removed from theneę 
without taking a degtee, as; being intended for che ſtudy of the 
law, to the Middle Temple, London.“ In that ſociety he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as well by the quickneſs of his parts, as by 
his extreme. diligence in his profeſſion; and, after having con» 
tinued for ſome time in the degree of barriſter, he was elected 
ſummer-reader of that houſe in the 6th of Edward VI. By 
the king's-writ, in May 1 25 he was called to the degree of a 
ſerjeant at law ; and was ſpeaker of the hauſe of commons in 
the parliament which met in March the ſame year. Oct. 155 
he was: made one of the queen's. ſerjeants at law z in whi 
ſtation he aſſiſted at the trial of ſir Nicholas Throgmorton, for 
high-treaſon, at Guildhall, in April 1554. It is aid that he 
took little or no ſhare in the affair: and it is well that be did 
not, ſince that proſecution does no honour to the crown or te 
thoſe who managed it. May 1556, being then a knight and 
recorder of Camby ge, as well as ee ſerjeant, he was 
made one of the juſtices of the common pleas. April 1557 
he was removed to the king's bench, and ſat as a puifne judge 
there during the remainder of Mary's reign. Nov. 1559, uh 
the judges of the common pleas; and, Jan. following, betame 
chief juſtice» thereof. In this high office, few have ſerved with 
ater reputation during their lives, or left a greater character 
chind them, either in point of probity or ſufficiency. He 
continued in it, without the leaſt diminution either of his own 
reputation, or of the queen's favour, twenty-four years, which 
is longer than any have ſat in that poſt ei ra er or ſince. 
He died at Stanton in Huntingdonſhire, where he had +pur- 
chaſed au; eſtate, March 24, 158 1, in his 7oth year. He mar- 
ried a daughter of fir Maurice Abarrow, of Hampſhire, 'whb 
died twelve years before him, without having any children; fo 
that his eſtate went to a nephew; whoſe: deſcendant was raiſed 
to the degree of a baronet in 1627 : but this title is now extinct. 
He was: the author e, book of Reports, which were 
e e ones; ter his deceaſe, and have been 
highly eſteemed for their ſuceinctneſa and ſolidity. us 
were printed in 1601, in 1606, in 1621, in 16%; but the b 
edition is in 1688, and bears. the following title, literally trank- 
lated from the french: Reports of ſeveral ſelect matters 
and reſolutions of the reverend judges and ſages of the law, Bc.“ 
That eminent lawyer fir Edward Coke recommends to all ftu- 
Gents in tis. Jay Wale Reports, .whick-he.cls'® The ſum- 


mary and fruitful obſervations of that famous and moſt reve- 


rend j e and ſage of the law, ſir James Dyer.“ e 


He left behind him alſo other writings relative to his pro- 
ſeſſion, as, A Reading upon the ſtatute of 32 Hen. VIII. 
cap. . of wills; and upon the 3ath and 35th Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 
for the explanation of the ſtatute,” printed at London in 1648, 
gto: By theſe performances, and by the ſervices he did his 
country upon the bench, he came fully up to the character 
which Camden has given him, of being ever: diſtinguiſhed by 
an equal and calm diſpoſition, Which rendered him in all 


caſes à mioſt upright judge, as his penetration and learning 
made him a fit interpreter of the laws of his country. Ja- 


cobus Dierus?” ſays that hiſtorian, in communi pfacitorum 
tribunali juſticiarius primarius, qui animo ſemper placido & 
ſcreno omnes jndieis quldimi partes implevity & jure 
prudentiam cummentariis illuſtravit.“ de ei of 0570, 77 
o{DYER/(WiLtian); a celebrated nonconformiſt divine, was 


miniſter of Choleibury in Buckinghamſhire, whence: he was 


ejected in 266. He was author of ſeveral ſermons; printed 
in ſmall volumes, and commonly ſold amon chapmen's books; 


beſides a 4 Glimpfe of Sion's glory Chriſt's famous titles, 


and a2 Believer's golden chain; © Chtiſt's voice to London. 

His works, which are much in the ſtyle of Bunyan, were re- 

rinted in 1761. He turned quaker in the latter part of his 
fie, and lies interred in the burying- ground in Southwark. 
Diaor6gs6; aged 6%. n e % bn 
DER (Jon), an engliſh poet, was born in 1 700 the fe- 
cond ſon of Robert Dyer of Aberglaſney in Caermarthenfſhire, 


A2 ſolicitor of great capacity and note. He paſſed through 


Meſtminſter· ſchool under the care of Dr. Freind, and was then 
Called home to be inſtructed in his father's profeſſion. His 
genius, however, led him a different way: for, beſides his 


early taſte for age; a paſſion no leſs ſtrong ſor the 
d pain: 


arts of deſign, he determined to make painting his profeſſion. 
With this view, having ftudied awhile under his maſter, he be- 
Came, as he telis his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered 
about South Wales and the parts adjacent; and about 1727 
Printed “ Grongar Hill [E].“ Being, probably, unfatisfied with 
his own proficiency, he made the tour of Italy; where, beſides 
the uſual iſtudy of the remains of antiquity, and the works of 
the great maſlers, he frequently ſpent whole days in the country 
Abopt Rome and Florence, ſketching thoſe pittoreſque proſpects 
With facility and! ſpirit. Images from hence naturally tranſ- 
759345 5094 ne , $0015 alt Ed! 

„E This poem,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, / the mind, and the reflections ef the writer 
in not very accurately written; | but ſo conſonant to the general ſenſe or ex- 
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"ferred themſelves into his poetical compoſitions: the: principal 


beauties of the © Ruins of Rome“ are perhaps of this kind, 


and the various landſca pes in the 5 Fleece? have been particu- 
larly admired. On his return to England, „ e the 
„Ruins of Rome, 1/40; but ſoon found; that he 


wages & could. not 
reliſh! a towu life, nor ſubmit to the aſſiduity required in his 


proſeſſion: his talent indeed was rather for ſketching than 
_ finiſhing* ſe he contentedly fat down in the country with his 

dittle fortune, painting now and then a portrait or a landſcape, 
as his fancy led him. As his turn of mind was rather ſerious, 


and his conduct! and behaviour always irreproachable, he was 


adviſed by his friends to enter into orders; and it is preſumed, 


though his education had not been regular, that he found no 


difficulty in obtaining them. He was ordained by the biſnop of 


Lincoln, and had a law degree conferred on him. 
About the ſame time he married a lady of Coleſlüll, named 
Enſor; * whoſe' grandmother,” ſays he, Was a Shakſpeare, 


deſcended from à brother of every bodys Shakſpeare.” His 


eccleſiaſtical provifion was a long time but flender. His firſt 
patron, Mr. — gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten years; 
and, in April 175%, exchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnſhire, 
of ſeventy-five, which was given him by lord chancellor Hard- 
wicke, on the recommendation of a friend to virtue and the 
muſes [y]. His condition now began to mend. In 1752 fr 
John Heathobte gave him Coningſby, of one hundred and forty 
pounds a year; and in 1756, when he was LL. B. without any 
lolicitation of his own, obtained for him, from the chancellor, 
Kirkby en Bane, cf one hundred and ten. * I was glad of this,” 
ſays Mr. Dyer, in 1756, „on account of its nearneſs to me, 
though I think myſelf a loſer by the exchange, through the ex- 
pence of the ſeal, diſpenſations [ei, journies, &c. and the charge 
of an old houſe, half of which I am going to pull down.“ "The 
houſe, which is a very good one, though deſerted by the preſent 
incurnbent, owes much of its improvement to Mr. Dyer, His 
ſtudy, a little room with white walls, aſcended by two fteps, had 
a handſome window to the churchyard, which he ſtopped up, 
and opened a leſs, that gave him a full view of the fine church 
and caſtle: at Tateſhall, about a mile off, and of the road leading 
to it. He alſo improved the now - neglected garden In Ma 


VVV 1 „ LITER SEPT win Þ Bw TH4. 5 „ 210 I'S 47 . 
Þ] Done Wray, eſq. one of the de- to the beautiful little paem which begins, 
Puty tellers of the excheguer, and a curator n 8 
of _ Britiſh een For this gentle e rags Mae aig bod 
man Mr. Dyer ſeems te have entertained” Parent eh z oo a Tots Thoda 
the ſincereſt regard. - Mr. Dyer calls TRY No ; * 2 15958 . 
CVVT 
** Canons of Criticiſm,** his particular ber 1751, to hold Belchford and Co- 
friend ; and in Savage's poems are two ningſby ; and. another, in July 2756, to 
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175% he Was again in mortar ;; rebuilding a large batn, which 
1 Us wind goth downz: —— * materials for re- 
building above half the parſonage-houſe'at Kirkby: © © Theſe,” 
. © he 'fays, © ſome. years ago, I ſhould have called triſles; but 
the evil days are come; and the lighteſt thing, even the graſs. 
_ * hopper, is à burden upon the ſhoulders: of the old and fickly,” 
He had then juſt publiſned . The Fleece, his greateſt poetical 
- work; of which Dr. Johnſon relates this ludicrous ſtory: Dod- 
: ley the bookſeller was one day mentioning it to a critical viſitor, 
with more expectation of ſucceſs than the other could eaſily 
admit. In the | converſation the author's age was-aſked; and 
being reprefented as advanced in life, * he will,” ſaid the critic, 
e be buried in woollen.” He did not indeed long outlive that 
publication, nor long enjoy the increaſe of his preferments; 
For a conſumptive diforder, with which he had long ſtruggled, 
|. carried him off at length in 1758. Mr. Gough, who viſited 
Coningſby Sept. 5, 1782, could find no — erected to him 
in the church, which is a very handſome building, with a lofty 
- ſquare tower, open at bottom with three high arches. Mrs. Dyer, 
on her huſband's deceaſe, retired to her friends in Caernarvon- 
_ : ſhire. In 1756 they had four children living, three girls and a 
boy. Of theſe, Sarah died fingle. The ſon, a youth of the 
- moſt amiable diſpoſition, heir to his father's truly claſſical taſte, 
and to his uncle's eſtate of three or four hundred a year in 
Suffolk, devoted the principal part of his time to travelling; 
and died in London, as he was preparing to ſet out on a tour to 
Italy, in April 1782, at the age of thirty-two. This young 
gentleman's fortune was divided between two ſurviving, ſiſters; 
one of them married to alderman Hewitt of Coventry; the other, 
Elizabeth, to the rev. John Gaunt of Birmingham. Mr. Dyer 
had ſome brothers, all of whom were dead in 1750, except one, 
who was a (clergyman, yeoman of his majeſty's almonry, lived 
at Marybone, and had 4. a numerous family. 
Mr. Dyer's character as a writer has been fixed by three 
poems, en pr Hill,” is The Ruins of Rome,” and * 
Fleece; wherein a poetical imagination perfectly original, a 
natural ſimplicity Bro with the true ſublime, ans often 
productive of it; the warmeſt ſentiments of benevolence. and 
"virtue, have been univerſally obſerved and admired, Theſe 
pieces were publiſhed ſeparately in his life-time; but after his 
death collected in one volume 8vo, 1761; with a ſhort account 
_- DYNAMUS, a rhetor of the ivth century, the friend of 
Auſonius, was, like him, of Bourdeaux. He was obliged to leave 
that town on an accuſation of adultery. He retired to Lerida 
in Spain about the year 360, where he married a very rich woman, 
and where he died. He is to be diſtinguiſhed from another 
Dynamus, who, by means of ſervilities and impoſtures, obtained 
he government of Tuſcany of the emperor Conſtantius. 
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*ACHARD (Dr. Jonx), an engliſh divine of great learning 
and wit, was deſcended of a good family in Suffolk, and born 
about 1636. He was carefully inſtruted in grammar and 
claffical literature, and was admitted of Catharine Hall, Cam- 


bridge, May 10, 1655; B. A. 1656; fellow, June 9, 16583 
MM. * 1660. In 1670 he publiſhed << The grounds * oc- 


caſions of the contempt of the clergy and religion inquired into. 
In a letter to R. L.“ This pamphlet, which was publiſhed | 


without his name, made a great noiſe, and was ſoon anſwered 


by ſeveral clergymen. He took the inſtances of abſurdity and 
nonſenſe in this letter from his father's ſermons. This piece 


being attacked by ſeveral writers, he publiſhed, the year after, 


« Some obſervations upon the anſwer to an enquiry' into the 
grounds and occaſions of the contempt of the clergy, with ſome 
additions. In a ſecond letter to R. L. by the ſame author.” 
This however was a reply to only one of his antagoniſts; the reſt 
he anſwered in Some letters,” ſubjoined to a book which he pub- 
liſhed in 1672, and intituled, Mr. Hobbes's ſtate of nature con- 
ſidered in a dialogue between Philautus and Timothy.“ This 
work was dedicated to Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and 
was ſo well received, that the year after he publiſhed another 
— againſt Hobbes, which he alſo dedicated to the ſame arch- 
ſhop. It is iatituled, «© Some Opinions of Mr. Hobbes's con- 
ſidered, in a ſecond dialogue between Philautus and Timothy. 
By the fame author.” We do not find that Hobbes ever vouch- . 
ſafed to enter the liſts with this adverſary; and indeed it is 
eaſy to conceive why he ſhould chooſe to decline it. He would 
have been puzzled how to manage him. For ſuppoſe Hobbes 
to have exceeded him, as he certainly did, in ſtrength of parts 
and ſolidity of judgment; ſuppoſe him alſo to have had the 


better ſide of the queſtion, which moſt will eaſily allow that he 


had not; yet Eachard had ſo infinitely the advantage over him, 
5 wit and raillery, that he was, ſure to carry the laugh 
againſt him in ſpite of all his arguments. 5 3 
The Letter to R. L.“ and the Dialogue between Phi- 
lautus and Timothy, are the moſt eminent of his works, and 
were long a favourite n e 0 gee of divines and laymen. 
Swift ſpeaks of them with reſpect, and ſeems indeed to have 


read them with attention. Some outlines of the Tale of a 


Tub” had even been faid to be traced in the writings of Eachard. | 


But it has been obſerved of him, that he had no talent at all for 


ſerious ſubjects. Mr. —_— of St; John's college, Cambridge, 
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in a blank leaf of his copy of Dr. Eachard's © Letter to R. I. 


obſerves, that he went to St. Mary's with great expectation to 

hear him preach, but was never more diſappointed. 
Upon th | 

3675, our author was choſen in his room maſter of Catharine- 

Balls and, the year following, created D. D. by royal mandate. 

He died July 7, 1697, aged 61; and was ſucceeded in his maſ- 

terſhip by ſir William | 


of Catharine-hall z but dy not live to complete that. generous 


deſign. He was buried in the chapel; and the inſcription on 
his tomb will be a laſting monument of his worth and of the 


titude of that ſociety: it is printed in the ſhort account of 
is life prefixed to an edition os his works in 1774. 
EARLE (WILLIAM BRNSON), was born at Shafteſbury, July 
7, 1740. He was poſſeſſed of literary endowments of the high- 


eſt order well verſed in the whole circle of the belles lettres 


but ee bleſſed with a moſt exquiſite taſte for muſic, 
his time and talents ſeemed devoted to theſe engaging purſuits; 
yet amidſt them he forgot not the humble and lowly, but was 


ever relieving their neceſſities, and leſſening their wants. The 


following bequeſts will evince that he remembered them to the 
laſt, and will ſnew the generoſity and goodneſs of his heart. 
To the matrons of Biſhop Seth Ward's college in the Cloſe he 
bequeathed the ſum of two thouſand guineas. To St. George's 


hoſpital, Hyde Park corner - to Hetheringham's charity for the 
relief of the blind - to the philanthropic ſociety, and to the fund 


for the relief of decayed muſicians, a contingent legacy of one 
thouſand guineas to each. To the three hoſpitals eſtabliſhed 
in Wincheſter, Saliſbury and Briſtol, one hundred guineas each. 


To the reſpective pariſhes of the Cloſe, St. Edmund, St. Thomas 


and St. Martin in Saliſbury, fifty guineas each. For different 
charitable purpoſes in the 3 of Grately, Hants, the ſum 
of four hundred guineas; and to the ppor cottagers in Grately, 
his tenants, the fee ſimple of their cottages; and to the pariſh 
of North Stoke, in Somerſetſhire, thirty, guineas. As a man of 
literature, and a friend to the, arts, he has bequeathed to the 
Royal Society, two hundred guineas—to the Society of Antiqua- 
rians, two hundred guineas and to the preſident. of the Society 
for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, &c. two hundred 


guineas for the purchaſe of books for the public libraries of thoſe 


three reſpectable ſocieties. —To the Bath agriculture ſociety he 
has given one hundred guineas. Wiſhing to add a beauty ta 


the many which now adorn. one of the fineſt gothic ſtruQures 


- 


peas for erecting a window. of painted glaſs in the great weſt 
pave of Saliſbury: cathedral, To, encourage the art Te —_ 


in the world, he alſo bequeathed, the ſum of four hundred gui- 
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e deceaſe of Dr. Lightfoot, who died at Ely, Dec. 6, 


awes, afterwards archbiſhop of York, 
Dr. Eachard intended to have rebuilt the whole or greateſt part 
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and give a prateful teſtimony of his partiality to the BY 5 
concert, he left an annual ſubſcription of ' five guineas for 
ten years, towards its ſupport; and a further ſum of one hun- 


dred and fifty guineas for the three next triennial muſical feſti- 
vals at Saliſbury, after his deceaſe. Beſides the above public le- 
gacies, he amply remembered his friends, and bequeathed many 
others, with a view to the encouragement of merit, and the re- 
ward of induſtry and goodneſs. He died the 21ſt of March 1796, 


at his houſe in the Cloſe, Saliſbury; and on the zoth his remains 


were privately interred in the pariſh@harch of Newton Toney, 
near thoſe of his anceſtors, his own poſitive injunctions 1 
prevented thoſe public marks of reſpect to his memory, which 
would otherwiſe have been paid on the melancholy occaſion by 
his numerous friends. VVV 
EBERTUS (TuSODORE), a learned profeſſor at Frankfort on 
the Oder, in the 17th century, acquired a name by his works. 
The principal of them are: 1. Chronologia ſanctionis linguæ 
octorum. 2. Elogia juriſconſultorum & politicorum centum 
illuſtrium, qui andtam Hebrzam linguam propagarunt ; Leip- 
ſic, 1628, 8vo0. 3. Poetica Hebraica; ibid. 1628, 8v0. This 
book, as containing much learned obſervation, is highly uſeful 
to all who would acquire a thorough knowledge of the hebrew 
root nerd he Dr ene ET FOR Vii: apee” oe 
EBION „from whom the ſeCt of the ebionites are called, lived 


about 72, and againſt him, as ſome ſay, St. John wrote his go- 


ſpel. Others are of opinion, that they did not derive their 
name from the head of their ſect, but from the hebrew word 
ebion, which ſignifies a poor deſpicable man-; becauſe they had 


low and diſhonourable ſentiments: of Jeſus Chrift. Irenæus, 


in deſcribing the hereſy of the ebionites, takes no notice of 
Ebion ; and the filence of this father, together with the teſti. . 
monies of Euſebiys and Origen, would incline one to ſuſpect, 
that Ebion is only an imaginary name, or might poſſibly belong 

to Cerinthus. For Epiphanius, ſpeaking of kbion , tells the fame 


ſtory of him that is told of Cerinthus, viz. that of St. John's 


haſtening out of the bath when Cerinthus came in, for fear the + 
building ſhould fall upon him; and aſſures us alſo of his preach⸗ 

ing. in Paleſtine and Aſia, which likewiſe agrees with Cerin- 
thu g e +73! e eee 
The ebionites maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt was only a mere 
man, deſcended from Joſeph and Mary. They received no 
other goſpel than that of St. Matthew, which they had in he- 

brew, Tis very maimed and interpolated ; and this they called 

the Goſpel according to the Hebrews. They rejected the reft 
of the New Teſtament, and eſpecially the epiſtles of Paul, look- 
ing upon this apoſtle as an apoſtate from the law: for they 


held, that every body was obliged to obſerve the Moſaic law. may : 
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made Saturday and Sunday equal holidays: they bathed them- 
felves every day like the Jews, and worſhipped Jeruſalem as the 
houſe of God. They called their meetings ſynagogues, and not 
<hurches; and celebrated their myſteries eve year with un- 
leavencd bread. They received the Pentateuch for canonical 
. ſcripture, but not all of it. They had a veneration for the old 
patriarchs, but deſpiſed the prophets. © They made uſe of forged 
Acts of the apoſtles, as St. Peter's travels, and many other 
apocryphal books; and at laſt they united with the Helſefaits. 
ib n. Her. 1 et 30. Iren. 1. i. c. 26. Euſeb. I. iii. Origen 
contra Celſ. I. ii. Ittigius de Hæreſ. 1. i. Iren. I. ii. 
EC CARD (Joan Georce d'), a 2 hiſtorian and anti- 
. was born at Duingen in the duchy of Brunſwic, 1670. 
He was the friend of Lanig, by whoſe intereſt he was made 
profeſſor of hiſtory at Helmſtadt; and, after the death of 2 
nitz in 1716, ſucceeded him in the chair at Hanover. Some 
debts, that he had contracted in this new ſituation, obliged him 
to quit it in 1723; and the year after, he embraced the catho- 
lic religion at Cologne, and retired to Wurtzbourg. At Wurtz- 
bourg 1 was greatly regarded, and filled with diſtinction the 
places of epiſcopal counſellor, hiſtoriographer, antiquary, and 
abrartan. He died in 1730, aſter having been ennobled 


the emperor. His works are : 1. Corpus hiſtoricum medii 
viz: a temporibus Caroli magni imp. ad finem ſæculi xv. Leipſ. 
1723, 2 vols. foo. This * ee ſays the Abbé Lenglet, by 
one of the moſt ingenious and honeſt men in the empire, is very 
curious and well-digeſted. 2. Leges Francorum et Ripuariorum, 
17 39» folio. A collection no leſs eſteemed than the former. 
3. De origine Germanorum. Publiſhed 1750, in 4to.*by Lhei- 
dius, librarian at Hanover. 4. Hiſtoria ſtudu etymologici lin- 
guæ germanicæ, 8vo. And many other pieces in latin and ger- 
man, which ſhew a profound knowledge of hiſtorx. 
ECCHELLENSIS (ABRanam), a learned Maronite, and pro- 
feſſor of the oriental languages at Rome. While he was there, 
he was pitched upon by the great duke Ferdinand II. to tranſ- 
late, out of arabic into latin, the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh books 
of Apollonius's Conics; and was aſſiſted in the tranſlation by 
John Alphonſus Borelli, a famous mathematician, who added a 
commentary to it. It was printed at Florence, with Archi- 
medes's book * De aſſumptis, in 1661. But before this he 
had been at Paris, upon the invitation of his countryman Ga- 
briel Sionita, to be a coadjutor with him in that magnificent 
work of the Polyglott Bible, publiſhed by Mr. Le Jay: and it 
was he who furniſhed the arabic and ſyriac text of the book of 
Ruth with the latin verſion. Sionita and Ecchellenſis at Jail 
quarrelled : and to ſuch a, degree, that it gave great, ſcandal. 


Ecchellenſis had alſo a quarrel with Flavigny, wh: l two 
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letters againſt this edition of che Bible; and afterwards a third, 
in which he applies to Eechellenſis theſe words of St. Matthew, 
_ © Quid vides feſtucam in oculo fratris tui, & trabem in oculo 
tuo non vides ; Why ſeeſt thou a- mote in thy brother's eye, 
and beholdeſt not a beam in thine own eye? vii. 3. I | 
. cident in the printing of this laſt letter, the firſt o in the word 
oculo was dropped out, which perverted. the ſacred text into an 
indecent expreſſion. This error was objected to Flarigny by 
Escchellenſis in terms of the higheſt reproach, as if he had de- 
ſignedly been profane upon the words of ſcripture; and it is 


ſaid to haye created him ſo much vexation, that he could not 
ſpeak of it with patience for thirty years after. Ecchellenſis 


was recalled from France, by the congregation de propaganda 
| fide, to aſſiſt in tranſlating eee 8 W — which 
he was f 2 in 165 2. He died at Rome in 1664. 

_ ECCLE 

much run a 


8 an engliſh muſician, for many. years | 
ter for his ſuqprſng {kill on ſeveral inſtruments. 
While in the zenith of his fame, however, he became 3 
was 


and practiſed ſo many follies in this new profeſſion. that 


the ridicule of the whole town. He burnt his lute and his violins, 


and by meditation found out a new expedient for aſcertaini 


the true religion ; this was, to collect under one roof the m 


virtuous men of the ſeyeral ſets that divide chriſtianity ; who 


ſhould unanimouſly fall to prayer for 7 days without taking 


any nouriſhment, - © Then, ſaid he, thoſe on whom the ſpirit 


of God ſhall manifeſt itſelf in a ſenſible manner, that is to ſay, 
by the trembling of the limbs and interior illuminations, may 
oblige the reſt to ſubſcribe to their deciſions.” He found none 


that would put this ſtrange conceit to the trial. Eccles labour- 
cd in vain to propagate his folly 3 his prophecies, his invectives, 
his pretended miracles, only ſerved to paſs him from one priſon 


into another: till at pt this ſort of diſcipline he was 
of his prophecies, and he finiſhed 

his life in tranquillity, but without religion. He died about the 
doſe ot eat ũũ ięcꝓęꝶgſfęgfꝶx ĩw ĩð v a doe: 
ECHARD (JAcopxs), a dominican, born at Rouen in 1641, 
the ſon of a ſecretary to the french king, died at Paris, March 15, 
1724, at the age of 60. He contributed not a little to the fame 
of his order by the Bibliotheques of the authors it has produced, 


2 vols. fol. Paris ʒ the iſt in 1719, the ſecond in 1721. 


ECHARD (LA URRNcR), an engliſh hiſtorian and divine, 1280 


born at Baſſam near Beceles in Suffolk, about 1671, and was a 
near relation of Dr. John Eachard, mentioned in 12388 
a 


article; “ ſo near a one, he ſays, in his Hiſtory of England 
ann. 1675, that he could not give a juſt character of that excel- 
lent perſon, without being ſuſpected of partiality ae an e, 


— 
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brother, became "poſſeſſed of a good eſtate in that county; and, 
after having been properly educated in ſthooklearning, he was 
'Fent to Chriſt- college in Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B. A. 1697, and M. A. 1695 He afterwards went into orders, 


4 Ya 


8 


and was preſented to the Iivings of Welton and Elkinton in Lin- 


colnſhire; here he ſpent abeve twenty years of his life, and in 
1706 publiſhed in one volume; folio, An hiſtory of England, 
From the firſt entrance of Julius Cæſar and the Romans to the 
end of the reign of king James I.“ A ſecond edition of this 
volume was publiſhed in 1718; in which year came out his fe. 
cond and third volumes, which carry his hiſtory down to the 
Concluſion of the reign of James II. and of the eſtabliſhment of 
William and Mary. This work, which at the time was ſeverely 
animadverted on by Dr. Edmund Calamy and John Oldmixon, 
is now almoſt forgotten, as well as his eceleſiaſtical hiſtory; the 
place of the former being ſo much better ſupplied by Mr. Hume, 
and that of the latter by Dr. Moſheim. He alſo publiſhed an 
engliſn tranſlation of Plautus and Terence, à Gazetteer, or 
Newſman's interpreter, and a collection of maxims extracted 
from archbiſhop Tillotſon's works. Echard was made a pre- 
bendary of Lincoln; and, in 1712, inſtalled archdeacon of 
Stowe. He was preſented by George I. to the tivings'of Ren- 
dleſham, Sudborn, and Alford, in Suffolk; at which places he 
lived about eight years in a continued ill ſtate of health, Be- 
ing adviſed to go to Scarborough for the waters, he got as far as 
. Lincoin, but, declining very faſt, was unable to proceed farther: 
and there, going to take the air, he died in his chariot, Augu 
16, 1730, and was interred in the chancel of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen's church, but without any monument or memorial of him. 


He was a member of the Antiquarian Society at London. He 


married twice, but had no children by either of his wives. 
ECR TUS (Jen), a learned divine, and prefeſſor in che uni- 
verſity of Ingoldſtadt, was born in Suabia in 1483. He is me- 
e for the oppoſition he gave to Luther, Melancthon, Ca- 
roloſtadius, and other leading proteſtants in Getmany; and for 
- kis diſputes and writings againſt chem in defence of his own 
communion. In 1518 he diſputed with Luther at Leipfic 
about the ſupremacy of the pope, penance, purgatory, and indul- 
gences, before George duke of Saxony; at which time even 
the lutherans are ready to graut that he acquitted himſelf as 
well as a man could do in the ſupport ef ſuch a cauſe. He diſ- 
puted the year after againſt Caroloſtadius, on the ſubject of free 
vill. He appeared at the diet of Augſburg in 1538, where he 
-argued againſt the proteſtant confeſſion; and in 1541 he diſ- 
, pour for three days wirk Melancthon and other divines at 
Worms, concerning the continuance of original ſin after bay- 
tim. This conference, by the emperors gommand, was ad- 
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Gropper, with reference to the articles of union. He was in a. 
manner at the head of all the public diſputes which the roman; 
catholios had with the lutherans and zwinglians. He wrote a great 
many polemical tracts; and, among the reſt, a manual of con- 
troverſies, in which he diſcourſes upon moſt of the heads con- 
teſted between the papiſts and proteſtants. This book was print- 
ed at Ingoldſtadt in 1535. He wrote another tract againſt the ar- 
ticles propoſed at the conference at Ratiſbon, printed at Paris in 
1543. He compoſed likewiſe two diſcourſes upon the facriſice 
of the maſs; more controverſial pieces; an expoſition upon the 
prophet Haggai; and ſeveral homilies. Upon the whole he 
was a perſon of uncommon parts, uncommon learning, and un- 
common zeal; qualities which would have made any party glad to 
60 y en , ²˙—.—)UO 3:5 os) „ 
"ECLUSE-(Cnanzzs vet), Cluſuer, phyſician, 'of Arras, 
to whom the emperors Maximilian I. and Rodolphus II. com- 
mitted the care of their garden of ſimples. Beiug diſguſted with 
the formalities attending on the life of a courtier, he retired to 
Frankfort on the Maine; then to Leyden, where he died, 
April 4, 1609, at the age of 84, profeſſor of botany. | His works 
are in 2 vols. folio; Antwerp, 1601 1605. They turn upon 

the branch, al ſeianee he purſu dd. 
ECLUSES DES LOGES (PIERRE MATRHURN DE L), doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, born at Falaiſe, died in 1775, obtained the 
prize of eloquence at the french academy in 1743. But is 


much more known by his edition of the Memoirs of Sully. He 


is noticed here, however, only as affording an occaſion to men- 
tion, that his remarks on that book art᷑ to be read with caution, 
as he has miſrepreſented all that relates to the jeſuits, and fal- 
ſified the Memoirs of Sully in ſeveral places; but, when he 
printed it in 1740, the jeſuits being in great power, he flattered 
EDELINCK (Gen Ann), was born at Antwerp in 16414. 
He there learnt the firſt elements of drawing and engraving; 
but it was in France that he made the full diſplay of his talents, 
being invited thither by the muniffcence of Louis XIV. He was 
made choice of to engrave two pieces of the higheſt reputation; 
the picture of the holy family, by Raphael; and chat of Alex - 
ander in the tent of Darius, by le Brun. Edelinck ſurpaſſed ex- 
pectation in the prints he executed from theſe maſter- pieces; 
the copies were as much applauded as the originals. It is im- 
poſſible not to admire in them, as in all his other productions, a 
neatnefs af touch, a plumpneſs, and a ſnhade that arc'inimitable; 
The eaſe and aſſiduity with which he worked procured the pub- 
hc a great number of eſtimable pieces. He ſucteeded equally - 


well 


. 
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well inthe portraits of the moſt famous perſonages of his time, 
among whom he might reckon himfelf. This excellent artiſt 
died in 1707, at the age of 66, in the hotel royal: of the — 


- where he had apartments, with the title of e in ordinary 


wy 


to the king, and counſellor in the ro 


In the reign of Henry 


_ ny of 1 
In the liſt of his plates, we muſt not forget that of Mary Mag- 
dalen renouncing the vanities of the world, from a painting by 
le Brun. It is remarkable for the beauty of the work, and the 
Elicacy of the expreſſion, 

EDEMA ' (Gerard), a dutch painter, thought to be 2 2 na- 


| wee of Frieſland, painted landſcapes juſtly held in great eſteem, 
He went over to Surinam, for the purpoſe of drawing inſects and 


plants: this department, however, appearing to him too con- 
fined, he quitted it for the taking of views, drawing trees, &c. 
He then vent to the engliſh colonies in America, where he ap- 
plied to all manner of ab ects; he even painted there ſeveral 

pictures which he brought ich him to London about the year 
1670: Whatever he put out of his hand, was well coloured 
and finiſhed with ſpirit. His pictures found a quick reception 
here in England, as repreſenting proſpects of a continent in 


which the public was fo highly 3 Edema took his ad - 


vantage of this taſte for his works. He was famous for paint- 
ing landſcapes, in which he exlübited a variety of ſeenes of hor- 
ſuch as rocks, mountains, precipices, cataracts, and other 


marks of ſavage nature. He would' have died more wealthy, 


and perhaps would have lived longer, had he been more ſober; 
but we are aſſured that he was too fond of wine. | ke dei 


about the year 17000. 


EDER (Gxonkcs), each at + Friefingon) eee Aa name to- 


wards the latter end of tit 16th century by his ſkill and ability 
in juriſprudence. He was honoured by the emperors Ferdi- 
nand 1, Maximilian II, and Rodolphus II, with the charge of 
their counſellor; - and he left ſeveral works on natural and na- 


tional law, of which the beſt is his Economia biblioram, ſeu 
| partitionum biblicarum, libri v. in folio.” 


EDMER, or EADMER, an engliſh benelifiine of St. Sa- 
viour's monaſtery in Canterbury, afterwards abbot of St. Al- 
ban's, and at laſt biſho op of St. Andrew's in Scotland. He lived 

king of England, about the Fear 1120. 
He wrote the hiſtory of his time in fix books, from the year 


2066 to 1122. This work he calls Hiſtoria Novorum, and re- 


ports at large the differences between king Henry I. and Anſelm 
archbiſhop-of Canterbury. Edmer likewiſe wrote the life of St. 
Anſelm, St. Wilfred, an Hude other tracts. Selden printed his 


Hiſtoria Noererum in 1623, with notes. It was likewiſe re- 


1 in 1675, by Gerberon, a benedictine of the con | 
3 . Mavr, with St. Anſelm's works added to - hop — 
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Mircus; Baronius's notes upon the Roman martyrology, upon 


April 21. Voſſius, Hiſt. lat. lib. 2. cap. 48. Gandavenſis, cap. 7,&c., 
_ EDMONDES. (Sir Trwomas, 'knt.), was the ſon of Thomas 


Edmondes, head cuſtomer of the port of Fowey in Cornwall, 
and of Plymouth in Devonſhire; at which place he was born 
about 4563. We are in the dark with regard to the place of 


his education: but ſir Thomas Edmondes, comptroller of the 
houſehold to queen Elizabeth, introduced him to court; and he 


Vas initiated into public buſineſs, under that accompliſhed ſtateſ- 


man fir Francis Walſingham. Through his recommendation he 
was employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies, in which 
he was found truſty and ſufficient; and acquitted himſelf of 
every thing committed to his charge, to her ſatisfaction. We 
have, in him, a remarkable inſtance of her parſimony; for when 
he was appointed her reſident at the court of France, his ſalary 
was but twenty eg a day; and this allowance was ſq i 

paid, or ſo inſufficient for his ſubſiſtence, that he was obliged 
to repreſent, in the moſt pathetic terms, his diſtreſs. In a let- 
ter to the lord treaſurer, after ſaying how much he was indebted 
to the charity and pity of a Mr. Smith, who had not only lent 


him, but alſo given him See e credir for money, he adds, 


&« It is to many known the poor life I do here lead, under the 
burden of this heavy expence, far above my power to bear; 


| 1 to your lordſhip, in the faith of a chriſtian, ſuch. to 


my preſent miſery, as I have not the means wherewith to 
ut a.good garment on my back, to appear in honeſt company.” 

o make him fome amends, however, or to requite ſome accep- 
table ſervice he had done, ſhe made him a grant of the office of 
ſecretary for the french tongue. When fir Henry Neville was 
appointed ambaſſador to the french court, he was recalled 3 
and ſoon after, ann. 1599, ſent to Bruſſels, to archduke Albert, 
governor of the Netherlands, with inſtructions to treat of a 
proves and was alſo one of the commiſſioners for the treaty of 

logne. About this time he was appointed one of the clerks 


of the privy council; and, in 1601, was ſent to the french ki 


to complain of the many acts of injuſtice committed by his ſub- 
jets. againſt. the engliſh merchants. He was knighted by 
Jams I. and was employed by that prince in the moſt import: 
ant negotiations of his reign. He obtained from him a rever- 
Gonary grant of the office of clerk of the crown; and, in 1616, 
was made comptroller of the king's houfehold, and a privy 


counſellor. He was choſen one of the repreſentatives for the 


at Bruſſels, in the parliament which was prevented from meet- 
ing by ages diſcovery of the gun-powder-plot; about which he 
ſent the miniſtry ſeveral notices, which he learned at . 
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1618 he was advanced to the plare of treaſurer of the houſe- 


75 


hold. In the firſt and ſecond parliaments of Charles I. he was 
elected a repreſentative for the univerſity of Oxford; in which 
he made ſome ſpeeches which are printed; and, as David Lloyd 
- obſerved, angered the faction with his principles. In 1629 he 
was commiſhoned to go ambaſſador to the french court, to carry 
king Charles's ratification, and to receive Louis the XIIIth's 
_ oath for the performance of the treaty of peace lately concluded 
| between them. With this honourable commiſſion he cloſed all 
his foreign employments ; and after having enjoyed, for about 
ten years, an honourable and peaceful retreat, died in 1639. 
He was a man of uncommon penetration and indefatigable in- 
duſtry; of a firm and unſhaken reſolution in the diſcharge of 
His duty, beyond the influence of terror, flattery, or corruption; 
and a zealous ſupporter of the proteſtant intereſt in his nego- 
tiations at the french court. Lloyd fays, he uſed to puzzle the 
catholics about fix records. 1. The original of Conſtantine's 
grant of Rome to the pope. 2. St. Mark's grant of the Adri- 
_ atic gulph to Venice. 3. The Salique law in France. 4. The 
_ Infkrument whereby king John paſſed ei Kg inn to the pope. 
* The letter of king Lucius. And, 6. The ordinal of the con- 
ſecration at the Nag s-head. The French court dreaded his ex- 
perience and abilities; and, as appears from letters of their mi- 
niſters to their ambaſſadors in England, uſed all means to pro- 
cure him to be employed elſewhere. © Whoever, ſays one of : 
them, can underhaud divert this ſtroke, will, in my opinion, do 
od ſervice; but I would not openly oppofe the appointment 
of Him; for, if it does not ſucceed, it will only ſerve to exaſpe- 
rate the fietle man, who has ſpirit and courage enough.“ His 
letters and papers, in 12 vols, folio, were once in the poſſeſ- 
Hon of ſecretary Thurloe, and afterwards of lord Somers. Se- 
yeral of them, together with abſtracts from the reſt, were pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Birch, in 2 book jntituled;' An hiſtoral view of 
the negotiations between the courts of England, France, and 
Bruſſels, from the year 1592 to 1617. 1749 8vo. ' There are 
alſo ſeveral letters of his in the three volumes of Memorials of 
affairs of State, publiſhed by Edm. Sawyer, efq.. Lond. 1725. 
. EDMONDES (CLEMENT), ſon of fir Thomas Edmondes, 
comptroller of the king's houſehold, was born in Shropfhire, at 
Sharwardine, as it is ſaid; became either clerk or choriſter of 
© All-Souls-college, in 1585, aged 19; took one degree in arts, 
and then Was chofen fellow of the houſe, 1590. Four years 
after, he proceeded in that faculty; and then leaving the col- 
lege, was, moſtly by his father's endeavours, made 1 1 50 
ſecretary, as it is ſaid, for the french tongue to queen Elizabeth 
London, water of the 
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about 1601, remembrancer of the city of 
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Fells, indfler-imaſter at Btiel, in 2 ene of the clerks 
of the council, and in 1617; a knight, Me was a learned per- 
ſon, was generally ſkilled in all arts arid ſciences, and famous as. 
well for military as for politic affairs; and therefore eſteemed- by 
all an ornatnent to his degree and profeſſion. He has written 
and publiſhed : Obſervations, on the. five firſt books of Cefar s 
commentaries of the civil wars. Lone, 1600, fol, Obſervations. 
on the ſixth and ſeventh books of Czſar's' commentaries, Ke. 
Lond. 1600; fol. Obſervations on Cxfar's commentaries, of thi 
civil wars, in three books. Lond. 160g, fol. On ies. or. 
the former obſeryations, Ben Jonſon has two epigrams. All 
or moſt, of theſe obſervations ate reprinted with an addition of / F 

an ei ee commentary by Hirtius Panſa, with out author's ( 
mondes) ſhort obſervations upon them: Lond, 3677s fol. Be. 
fore 521. edition is the life of Cæſar, & c. 

Our Jearned author, ſir Clement Edmondes, 4 ed in By. 
Martin $in the fields, near to London, Oct: 12, 1622, and was , 
buried: in the little cha Ie. ing to his manor of rr 
near to the antient borou mpton. Over his grave is. 
2 comely monument ere 75 3 an engliſh and latin epitaph . 
inſcribed- thereon. That in. engliſh is as follows; Here 1i 
ir Clement Edmondes, knt. one 4 oy clerks of his 5 J g 
moſt honourable privy council... e made hint 
moſt. 1 8 eſtcemed i in his own pawns the art m # 
litar 47255 far's confeſſion, an niiderſtanding. ſoldier. | He 
live faithfully induſtrious in his place, and died Teligioully con- 
ſtant in the belief of the reſurrection, Ke. | 

EDWARDS ( . a very early engliſh writer, was 
born in, 3 18233 woes of Cotpus Chriſti cel | 
lege, Oxford, 1540 3 and elected ſtudent of Chriſt-church, at 
its fouridation 33 VI, 1547. In the beginning of queen. 
Elizabeth, he e 06 by ond cha and teacher | 
of mulic, p45 6 children of the choir. ſt one of our 
firſt dramatie writers, having left behind 7 king three pieces; the 
carla of which is dated in 1562. He was eſteemed an excel 
lent Bhi. and à capital muſician. He wrote ſeveral _ | 
which were publiſhea after his death, together with ſome of 
other authors, In a collection intituled, © A Paradiſe of Dainty 
Deviſes,” 1578. He died in 1566, much lamented z eſpecially _ 
by his aſſociates in Lincoln "4 2h of which ſoei oeiety he was a 
member. When he was in the extremity of his laſt helneſs, be 
"nw 2 poem. u pon the occaſion, which was. | 


Py it's incite Lad 3. OT," The Souls 
EDWARD rn is), an eh 4 divine, 8 . FF 
rinity-college, Cambridge; where he took a bachelor of arts. 
Var. — 1609. We learn from Wood, 


a . 
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that he was * incorporated maſter of arts at Oxford in 1 Pla 
162 3. Where, and what his preferments were, we do not ly 


but we learn froni himſelf, that, though he conformed, yet he 


was alway 3 a puritan in bis heart. Take his own remarkable 


necount of the matter; I never had,“ fays he, 4 canonical 


ty never gave a penny towards the building of Paul's, took 
not the canonical oath, declined ſubſcription for oY ars be- 
fore. the par lament, though T practiſed the old oh ormit 


wow Id not give de obolum quidem 5 the contributions againſt e 


s, but difſuaded Ne miniſters; much leſs did 1 yield to 


bon 25 "the altar, and at the name of Jefus, or adminiſter the 


a er at a table turned altarwiſe, or bring the people up 


to rails 0 r,rcad the bock of ſports, or "highly atter the arch- 


biſhop in an epiſtle ep to him, or put articles into the 
eee eee A but was myfelf put into the 


„ Ir he ns Fe a fermon at Mercers - ha- 


15 on A faſt- da in july 1640, againſt the biſhops and their 
jon ; ſach a tree fermon, as T'believe never a ſectary in Eng. 


land durſt to have preached in ſuch a place and at fuch a ume. ; 


By exerciſed his miniſtry, chiefly as a lectürer, at Hertford, 
at feyeralt places in and abont London; and was fometimes 
brought into trouble for oppoſing the received doctrines, or 


ugt complying duly with te forms, of the eftabliſhed church. 


en the. Ion ng parlament declared againſt Charles I, our au- 
chas embarked himſelf, with wife, children, eſtate, and alt that 
was dear to him, in the fame ſhip with them; and by all his ac- 
tions, ſermons, prayers, praifes, and diſcourfes, earneſtly pro- 


mated their intereſt. . But, 7 w_ wag endent party began 
to be up E became as. kurios 


to appear, and efpe call 0 by 
gainſt them, as HE Had 5588 15 ne royalifts 3 and oppoſed 
5 — with great virufence boch by writing and acting. e ſe- 
veral pieces he publifhcd againſt them, are as follows: 1. Rea- 
bs 8 the independent government of particular congre- 
Kc. 1841, 4to. This was anfwered the ſame year by 

8 5 named Catharine Ehidley.* 2. Antapolegia: or, 2 


füll anſwer to the apolggetical narration of Mr. Goodwin, Mr. 
Nye, Mr. Sim pſon, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Bridge, members of 


the affemb! Fo divi ; wig :' wherein are handled many of the con- 
troverſtes of hefe times 1644, ee "The chief defign of this 
Work we FKarn From bimfelf, in the pr to it: : This Ant 
1ogia, "Fays He 1 here recommend 0 you for à true glafs to be 
hol the aces: of. .preſb' 5 * independency in, with the Beauty, 
4. frength. of the, one3-and the deformity, diforder, 


nicious pr? Eices of the ſectaries of this time; vetted and acted 
in Es d in thele * wal l Kc. 1 43 80 A: Gan- 


tæna: 


3 
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knefs 5, the other. 3. Gangrenay or, 4 catalogue and 
diſcovery of many of the errors, hereſies, dlaſphemies, ang per- 


„ 0 ances. oe 


— 


preten 


„„ . T 
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3 | A 
the Keond, 1646, ao. 5. Gangrana part 0 
ird. errors, herefies, and blaſ i emies, he 1 9 

1 notice f, in theſe three. Parts of his Gangr= na, are by him 
referred to Dae heads or ſorts of | ſeQaries 3 5 VIZ. Eee 
Browniſts, Chiliaſts or Millenaries, Anti omians,: Anabapriſts, . 


Manifeſtarians or Arminians, Libertines, amililts, Enthuſiaſts, 


Seekers and Waiters, Ferſectiſts, Socinians, Arlans, Antitri- 


nitarians, Sent Sceptics, and e ho 
queſtion every Wa in matters of religion; 3 namel 1 1 5 ar 
an th 


ticles of faith, ec far {4 principles. of the. chak 80 70 igion, . * 
holding nothing pbBiively: or: certainly, ſaving the doctrine 

ed 1 of of.conſcience for all, or 1 of propheſying. 
6: The caſting wn of the laſt and ſtrongeſt hold of Satan; ors. 
a treatiſe _. Noh Joleration. part i. 1647: 
* "oy Frog 1 means of a tolerati 10 
work 


TEE 


Mr. ka the fb 778155 he e Fee Hiatt pr a N open 
hearted, man, Who hated. tricks, reſerves, and er zealous 
for the aſſembly. of divines, the directory, the uſe of the lord's-. 
prayer, nging of plalms, &c. and ſp earneſt for what he took 
15 1 the eruth, that he was uſually, called i in Cambridge y young, 

t b 

EDWARDS ( LETS 4 1 of the church, of Englandy. 
who flouriſhed at che latter end ofthe zvjith and the beginning c 
the. xvilith century. He vas bern at Hertford, Feb, 26, 1637. 
His ſather was the rey. Mr. Thomas Edwards; and, from 
eircumſtances which, are related concerning him, it is undeniable 
that he was the violent l divine of whi an account 
is given in the preceding article. After havin ag 855 eyed his gram- 
matical education at ee ſchool in 8 he was 
removed: in 16537 to the univerſty of Cambridge, and was ad- 
mitted of St. John's colle . then under the government of Pr, 
Anthony Tuckney,, a pretbyterian diyine of conſequence at that q 
petiod,, 9 entleman of acknowled ed character and learh 
ing. Dr, Tuckney was' particularly. diſti inguiſhed for the wile. 


and exact diſcipline of his ae ſo that. it flouriſhed in a 5 | 


kon after his admiſſion, was 


eminent degree, _ Mr, Ed 
4 — e ckly taken — 


choſen ſchio of the _— 


— —— —ͤͥ x ñ ̃ ᷣ — nn — — 
o 
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or 


1667, Mir: Edveards was admitted to the degree of M- A, and 


anderſon engaged 


CN INN Foy 200 part 5 0s next, in the ton! that he 
' himletf entirely to the edification and comfort of 


might devote himſelf entirely to the edification and comfor 
the pariſhioners of Trinity church, in that ſeaſon of calamity. 
A little after this, fir Edward Atkins offered him a good living 


near Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, but he choſe to continue 


in his ſtation at Cambridge. In 1668 he was admitted to the 
degree of B, D. About the fame time Mr. Edwards was una- 
nimouſtythoſen lecturer at St. Edmond's Bury, with a ſalary of 
3001]. a year. This office he diſcharged with great reputation 
and acceptance, notwithſtanding which, after a period of twelve 
months, he rehgned it, and returned to his college. Here how- 
eber his fituation was uneaſy to him. He had not been upon 


the beſt terms with Dr. Peter Gunning, the former maſter of 
St. John's, and he was till more diflatisfied with the conduct 


towards him of Dr. Francis Turner, Gunning's ſucceſſor. 


at were the grounds o 
Able to aſcertain; but it was ſo great that he determined to reſign 
his fellowſhip: On quitting St. John 
hall, where he entere Kimfolf a fellow-commoner, and perform- 

eld the regular exerciſes in the civil law. Being willing to be em- 


pu in the offices of his clerical function, he accepted of the 
invitation of the pariſhioners of Sr. Sepulchre, in Cambridge, to 


de their miniſter ; and his ſermons there were as much attended 
by perſons of conſequence in the univerſity as they had formerly 
been'at Trinity church. In the year 1676 Mr. Edwards mar- 
ried Mrs. Lane, the widow'of Mr. Lane, who had been an al- 


derman, a juſtice of peace, and an eminent attorney in the town. 
? | by offercd 
. : him Fo 
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his exerciſes boch in his tutor's chamber and ig his college- 
hall. Towards the cloſe of his undergraduateſhip, the ſenior 
1 then of the college, he was appointed one of the 


plain, e e 


grounds of Mr. Edwards's diſguſt, we are not 


ohn's, he removed to Trinity 


1 „ 
* 


into tlie 2 of Cambridge, being afflicted with bodily pains 
4 | 


preach the goſpel by his pen. Accordingly, from this period, 
Fe employed himſelf in preſenting a ſuccefl : 


never poſſeſſed of a library ; ſome bibles, lexicbns, diftionaries, . 


Ihe univerſity and college 79 5 furniſhed him with a 
and greek an 


ook plage Api 16, 2 16, in the 79th year of his 
Cp akin gg 
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numerous; but, 2 
n 


8 


e ng their being undoubtedly learned, they are too ſcholaſtic a 
calviniſtical to be in any conſiderable degree the objecłs of preſenj 


attention. Catharine, his ſecond wite, ſurvived her huſban 
nearly 39 years, and died Jan. 4, 1745, aged 81. One thing 
— which rendered Dr. Edwards unpopular among many of his bre- 
' thren, was his great zeal for the calyiniſtic doQrines. This | 
matter he undoubtedly carried to a bigoted exceſs ; for he 
adopted and contended for the abſurd notion of the old puritans, 
that there is a cloſe connection between arminianiſm and po- 
pery. That he was a man of extenſive learning cannot be de- 
nied; and in the materials from which Dr. Kippis drew up his 
life, he is ſaid to have been the Paul, the Auguſtine, the Brad- 
wardine, the Calvin of his age. It is farther aſſerted, that all 
Unbfaſſed and impartial men voted him, by univerſal conſent, 
to be one of the moſt valuable writers of his time. If this afſer- 
tion be true, and yet his works have fallen into oblſvion, volu- 
minous authors have reaſon to refleQ, with ſome degree pf hu- 
miliation, on the uncertain proſpects of future gelebrity, - 


_ "EDWARDS (Dr. JoxaTHan), an engliſh divine, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his writings againſt the ſocinians. 
We thought it our duty to mention him in this work, 28 a man 
ſomewhat known in his day; otherwiſe we have nothing more 
to ſay of him than juſt what we learn from Mr. Wood, namely, 
that he was of Jeſus-college in Oxford, 197 he took his de- 
grees in the regular way, and that, in 1686, he was elected 
Principal of his college, upon the promotion of Dr. Lloyd to 
the ſee of St. David. His writings ſhew him to have been 2 
man of parts and learning, but at the ſame time a warm and bi: 
_ ., EDWARDS (Groree), the father of all ornithologiſts, was 
born at Stratford in Suſſex, April 3, 1694. Being Jefaned for 
- buſineſs, he was put apprentice; to a exdeſman in Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, London; wg Set Fern ome books of natural 
Hiſtory, 1 painting, aſtronomy, and antiquities, he loſt 
all taſte forthe ſhop, and e himſelf to quite different ob- 
jects. On the expiration of his apprenticeſhip, he conceived a 
- delign of travelling into foreign countries; in 1716 he viſited 
| Hol and, and two years after made a voyage to Nase. He 
contemplated the natural furniture of this curious region; and, 
_ what is worthy of attention, experienced in this almoſt barba - 


Tous country an hoſpitality not to be found in general among 


people who reckon themſelves civilized and polite, . He yiſited 
other countries, for the ſame purpoſe of contemplating whatever 
3 Sprious in nature and art; and, on his arrival in England, fat 
Tun for to his favourite ſtudy of natural hiſtory, which he 
— Fultivated with Inch Tuccels, as to become. greatly dillinguiibed; 
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In 1793, recommended by ſir Hans Sloane, he was choſen li- 
brarian of the college of phyficians, and had apartments in it. 
He was eſteemed one of the moſt eminent ornithologiſts in this 
or any country. He publiſhed four volumes in 4to. of the Hiſ- 
tory of Birds, in the years 1743, 1747, 1750, 1751; and three 
more volumes in to. under the title of * Gleanings of Natural 
Hiſtory,“ in 1758, 1760, 1764 Cn]. Thus, after a long ſeries 
of years, the moſt intenſe application, and a correſpondence in 
every quarter of the world, he concluded a work, which contains 
r wee and deſcriptions of more than 600 ſubjects in natural 
- hiſtory, not before deſcribed or delineated. At the end of the 
work is a remarkable petition of the author, which we inſert as 
ſomewhat curious. My petition to God (if petitions to God 
are not preſumptuous) is, that he would remove from me all de- 
fire of purſuing natural hiſtory, or any other ſtudy ; and infpire 
me with as much knowledge of his divine nature, as my imper- 
fect ſtate is capable of: that I may conduct myſelf, for the re- 
mainder of my days, in a manner moſt agreeable to his will, 
which muſt conſequently be moſt happy to myſelf. - What my 
eondition-may be in futurity, is known only to the wife diſpoſer 
of all things : yet my preſent deſires are 3 vain and in- 
cCionſiſtent with the nature of things) that I may become an in- 
telligent ſpirit, void of groſs matter, eee and levity, endow- 
t 


liſhed by Mr, Rob nis adprecor . 
17 See ſeveral more minute. - 
Mr. Edwards in the 4 . * 
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education was at 2 private ſchool, nor was he ever a member of 
either af the univerfities. He ſtudied the law at Lincoln's- inn, 
and was called to the bar (his father was of that profeſſion), 
though diſcouraged from the practice of the law by a remarkable 
heſitation of ſpeech. He ſpent the latter part of his life at Tur- 
rick ; died Jan. 8, 19757, aged 58, on a viſit ta his friend Mr, 

Richardſon at Parſon's Green, unmarried, and was buried in 
che church - yard of Elleſborough in Buckinghamſhire. Mr, 

Edwards was equally. diſtinguiſhed for his genius and the good- 
neſs of his heart. His Letter to the author of a late epiſtolary 

diſſertation addreſſed to Dr. Warburton; 8vo:;z and his Canons 

of Critieiſm, firſt printed in 1747 under the title of A ſupple- 
ment to Dr. Warburton's Shakeſpeare, 8 vo. did him great cre- 
dit both as a critic and as a ſcholar, and of courſe: proyoked the 
vengeance of Dr. Warburton, which he wreaked very illiberally 
in a note on the Duneiad (iv. 367) of which Mr. Edwards was 
more ſuſceptible. than the circumſtance required. The gentle- 
man, whoſe aſſiſtance Mr. Edwards acknowledges: in the pre- 
face, was Mr. Roderick, fellow of Magdalen college in Cam- 
bridge, and of the Royal and Antiquarian ſocieties. He died 

July 20, 17506, not long before his friend, bequeathing to him 

_ ſuch of his papers as related to the Canons of Criticiſm. 'i Thir- 

teen ſonnets by Mr. Edwards are printed in. Dodſley's collection, 
eight in Pearch's, and four in Nichols's. Forty-nine appear in 

the laſt edition of his Canons of Criticiſm, 1768. He was alſo 
author of a pretty jeu deſprit, called The Trial of the letter 

T, alias T, which is printed with his Canons of Criticiſm. 
A beautiful ode was addreſſed to him by Miſs Mulſo, now Mrs. 

- Chapone, to which he replied in as elegant 2 ſonnet... Dr. Aken- 

| ide alſo addreſſed an ode to him. 

_ EDWARDS (Thomas), a learned divine of the church of 
England, in the preſent century, was born at Coventry Aug, · 
10, 1729, the ſon of the rey. Thomas Edwards, M. A. vicar 

of St. Michael's in that city, and of Catharine his wife. His 
grammatical education he received 22 under the tnition of 
Edward Jackſon, D., D. maſter of the free grammar ſchool in 
Coventry, but principally under the care of his own. father; 
and ſuch was his eagerneſs for the acquiſition of knowledge 
that he ſeldom engaged in the diverſions common to boys. In | 
103747, at the age of 18, he was matriculated at the pniverfity of 
Cambridge, and entered of Clare hall, where he took the degree 
of B. A. in 1750, and of M. A. in 1754. e 2 
8 


fellow of his college. In the younger part of his life, he was 2 
ſelf-taught muſician, and became na mean . ee the ſpin · 
| that this amuſement en- 

Eroached too much upon his ſtudies, he'eprirely rehnquif 
Sept. 27, 1751 he was ordained deagon, ee 


net and the bafe-yjoþ: but, finding that 8 
ely relinquiſhed it 
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| ſhall ſubjoin two ſhort f 
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. 26 years of wreak 2 fHking proof of the diligence * 
which he had applied himſelf to the learned languages and the 
acquiſition of ſacred literature. This was his publication of a 
new engliſh tranſlation of the pſalms from the original hebrew, 
with notes, &, BVO. It was Mr. Edwards's deſign to make 
biſhop Hare's ſyſtem of hebrew- metre better known, and to 
prove, that, by a judicious application of it, great light might 
be thrown upon the poetical parts of the hebrew arias 2 | 
That our readers may be-able in ſome little degree to judge how 
far Mr. Edwards fucceeded in his tranflation of the pſalms, we 
decimens of it IK]; which, we think, 
will give ſatisfaction, . both from the eaſe of the language, and 
the juſtneſs of the verſion. Mr. Edwards's next publication 
was only a ſingle ſermon, which he had preached at St. Mi- 
chaePs in Coventry, Feb. 6, 1756. On the 2d of May, 1758, 
he was nominated, by the corporation of Coventry, maſter of 
the free; . and preſented to the rectory of St, 
John Baptiſt in that city. This promotion was followed by his 
marriage, which took place the 27th of November, in the fame 
year, with Ann Parrot, daughter of Stonyer Parrot, eſq. of 
Hawkeſbury, in the pariſh of Foleſhill, in the county of War 
Pick, by whom he had one ſon, Dr. Edwards of Cambridge. 
a in 1759 Mr. Edwards gave to the public one of his prin- 
cipal works; and, indeed, in our opinion, the moſt uſeful of all 


his theological productions. This was The doctrine of irre- 

ſiſtible grace proved to have no foundation in the writings of the 
new Teſtament.” In treating upon this ſubject, our author 
- purſued the plan which had been adopted by Clarke on the tri- 
pity, ang Hoadley on the ſacrament, of arranging every text of 


AX Boe Bol . Palm XXIII. 
Lc] 1. How happy the man, who follew= 1. Jehovah is my ſhepherd, therefore I 
eth not the counſel of the wicked, nor per- ſhall want nothing: he makes me lie 
ſiſteth in the way of ſinners, rr ſitteth in down in green paſtures: he leads me ts 
the aſſembly of ſcoffers; — - © ſoft-flowing ſtreams. 3 
2. But whoſe delight is in the law of 2. He reſtorẽth my ſ ul; he conducteth 
e and who is meditating upon his me in the paths of righteouſneſs, for his 
aw day and night! FR aa RA name's ſake. | . ® 
3. For, he is like a tree planted by 3. Even though I walked through a vale. 
ſtreams of water, which yieldeth its fruit overſpread with a deadly ſhade, I ſhould not 
in its ſeaſon, and whole leaf withers not; fear; for thou wouldſt be with me ; thy 
and he is proſperous in all his undertakings. crook and thy ſtaff would comfort me. 
4- It is not ſo with the wicked; but 4. Thou furniſheft out a table before me 
they are like the chaff which the wind ſcat - in the fight of my. enemies; thou anoit 
ters: therefore | 2 2 
$5. The wicked will not ſtand in judg- overfi 
my nor finners in the aflembly of the 
teous. Foe ' « : ; PIT TAE , . ; * 5 
4 For Jehovah approves the way of the and I. all dwell in the houſe of Jehovah * 
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He has ſhewn in the courſe of it, that he was well acquainted 


with the original languages of the old and new teſtament; that 


he was poſſeſſed of very conſiderable abilities as a critic; and 
that he was a ſincere and candid enquirer after truth. Our au- 
thor's next publication, which appeared in 1762, was intituled: 
Prolegomena in libros veteris u Lament poeticos, & c. Subji- 
citur metric Lowthianz confutatio, & c. This attack upon 
Dr. Lowth'sMetricæ Harianæ brevis confutatio, which had 
been annexed to the firſt edition of his admirable Prælec- 
tiones de ſacra poeſi Hebræorum, did not paſs unnoticed by that 
vvriter. In the ſecond edition of his Prælectiones he added a 
note, in which he ſtrenuouſly maintained his own opinion, in op- 
poſition to that of Mr. Edwards. In reply to this note our au- 
thor publiſhed, in 1765, Epiſtola ad doctiſſimum Robertum Low- 
thium, 8. T. P. &c. It is with regret we mention, that Mr. 
Edwards, on the preſent occaſion, indulged himſelf in ſome ſe- 
.verity of language, which the ſubject did not merit, and which 


ought not to have been uſed towards ſuch an antagoniſt as Dr. 


Lowth. The doctor thought the Epiſtola of conſequence N 
to deſerve a reply; and here the controverſy ended, with 

general opinion of the learned world in favour of Dr. Lowth's 
arguments. In 1766 Mr. Edwards was admitted to the degree 
of D. D. not long after which he publiſhed two diſſertations; 
one on religious bigotry and perſecution; the other on the prin- 
ipal qualifications for the interpretation of the N. T. 8 vo. Dr. 
Edwarde's next publication was in latin, being Duæ diſſerta- 


tiones: in quarum priore probatur, variantes lectiones & men- 


da, quz in ſacram ſeripturam irrepſerunt, non labefactare ejus auc- 


toritatem in rebus quæ ad fidem & mores pertinent: in poſte - 


Fiore vero, prædeſtinationem Paulinam ad gentiliumwocationem 
totam ſpeCtare, 8 vo. In 1770 Dr. Edwards was preſented by 


the crown to the valuable vicarage of Nuneaton in Warwickſhire, 
Whither he retired in 1779, and reſided there during the re- 
maindex of his life. In the fame year he gave his laſt publica- 


tion to the world: Selecta quædam Theocriti idyllia; 8vo. a 
work that reflects honour on the accuracy and extent of our au- 
+ thor's claſſical literature. Though the original text of what is 
ſeleQed from Theocritus conſiſts only of One. 308 lines, the 
notes are extended through upwards of 250 pages, beſides more 
than 20 pages, conſiſting of addenda, corrigenda, collationes, 
Sc. In May 1784 Dr. Edwards loſt his wife, a lady of dif- 
tinguiſhed good ſenſe and uncommonly engaging manners. The 
doctor, who had paſſed his life in his ſtudy, and was totally un- 
acquainted with domeſtic concerns, and, indeed, with worldly 
affairs of every kind, never enjoyed himſelf after this event. 
What aggravated his diſtreſs was, that previouſly. ange, 


* 
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_ 'wrards's. death, he had been afflifted with a ſtroke of the palſ 
from which however he ſo far recovered as to be capable of i 
charging part of his parochial duties. But, within a ee 

deren geccade, he had a ſepond ſtroke, for which he was adviſed 
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to go to Bath, but he received no benefit from his 2 He 
departed this life at Nuneaton, June 30, 1785, in the Soth year 


Fe and July 3, was interred in the chnrchrmumtaalongy 


ing to the pariſh of Foleſhill, in the ſame grave with his wi 


An inſcription. on a mural marble contains nothing of moment, 


excepting the dates, already ſpecified, In his temper Dr. Ede 
wards was ſometimes ſubject to ſtarts of anger; but otherwiſe 
he was remarkably mild, benevolent and humane. His gene- 


rolity was great and extenGye ; and his dealings with others | 


were conducted on the principles of the moſt rigid honeſty and 
jntegrity- Such were his aſſiduity and ability in the inſtruction 


f youth, and ſo conſcientious his diſcharge of his parochial 
duties, that no praiſe can exceed his merits.. He was fond of 


retirement, and went ſeldom from his place of abode; on which 
account, though he occaſionally correſponded with many of the 
literati, he was not in habits of much intimacy with any. The 


colouring, the ſame touches, &c. After two years 


turned to Flanders, Van den Eeckhoute purchaſed the office of 


amily, and give up his proſpeCts of 
ng him to great dan- 


| ke and ſubmitting him to the horrid effects of jealouſy, He 
em 
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cared; he was of a handſome figure, with a mind cultivated 
by a good education, and of amiable manners; he had _not-paſſed 
two years in this city, when he married a young lady of quality 
and extremely rich. This ſplendid fortune raiſed him rivals, 
who were jealous of the ppl ny he owed to love. Being out 
one day in his coach, he was ſhot with a ball, of which he in- 

ſtantly died in 169g. It is impoſſible for us, as it was to his re- 


ed entirely in the ſtyle of the Italians. The ſtudies he had made 
of the fruits and flowers of that country were ſo numerous, that 


Painting was ſeconded by the inſtructions of Rembrandt, who 
took him to his houſe, and had the ſatisfaction ſo gratifying to 
An artiſt, of ſeeing his ſcholar make ſurprifing progreſs in his 
ſchool. Eeckout quitted him to work for the public, who were 
eager after his works, becauſe they nearly rivalled thoſe of Rem- 
brandt. He made a great number of portraits, great and ſmall, 
of ftrong likeneſs, and great ſtrength of colour: that of his fa- 
pr who was a capital goldſmith, aſtoniſhed Rembrandt him- 
ſelf. This department was leſs pleaſing to our young artiſt than 
' thatof hiſtory ; he knew the ale ende of it; and nothing 
but the 57 of gain engaged him at times to undertake it. 
He painted hiſtory with great ſucceſs: his compoſitions are 
rich, and full of judgment. He ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his time in 
the rare talent of marking the different characters in his phy- 
ſiognomies. Two of his fineſt hiſtorical pictures are to be ſeen 
in Holland; one repreſenting the young Jeſus in the midſt of 
the doctors; and the other, the infant hu in the arms of old 
Simeon : this latter was lately in the poſſeſſion of M. James 
Hinlopen. This painter was the faithful imitator of Rembrandt; 
no one ever 3 him ſo near; he had his excellencies 
and his defects, his exprefſion and his force of colouring; but at 
the fame time, his defect in correctneſs of drawing and in ex- 
actitude of cqſtume. He changed his manner, as his maſter 
Had done before him: in painting his grounds he made them 
much clearer.than the former, 14 died the 22d July, 1074, 2 
bachelor. The elector palatine is in poſſeſſion of the (lng 
among the doCtors ; M. Lormier, at the Hague, has a picture 
of Eeckout's, the ſubject of which is Abraham wo Ha- 
gar and Iſhmael; and M. Bikker yan Swieten has anot * 
: „ "L 3 | : 7 E : . 


his pictures. In the gallery of M. Half - Waſſenaar is. the Con- 
tinence of Scipio; in that of M. Van Bremen, A woman look 
ing for the fleas of her dog 3 and in that of M. Leender de Neuf- 
ville, at Amſterdam, A company of people making merry in a 

| EGERTON (Trox4s), an eminent and learned lawyer, and 
chancellor of England in the reign of James I. was the natural. 
ſon of fir Richard Egerton, of Ridley in Cheſhire, and born in 
that country about 1540. He was educated in Brazen-nofe- « 
college Oxford, of which he was entered a commoner in 1536. 
He continued there three years, and laid à good foundation of 
ſolid learning; after which he removed to Lincoln's-inn, and 
made fuch progreſs in the ſtudy. of the law, that he became at 
length an eminent counſellor. In 1591 he was made ſolicitor- 
general by queen Elizabeth, and ſoon after choſen Lent-readar | 
of the ſame inn. In 1592 he was made N genus na ry 
_ afterwards knighted ; two yearg after, maſter of the Rolls; and 
two years after that, keeper of "the great ſeal ; in which office © 
he continued during the remainder of Elizabeth's reign. ; 
July 21, 1603, he was advanced to the dignity of a baron, by. : 
the title of Elliſmere ; and on the 24th made chancellor of Eng- 
land. Nov. 1616 he was elected chancellor of the univerſity of , 
Oxford, and advanced the ſame year to the dignity of vifcount . 
Brackley. He enjoyed theſe laſt honours but a 5 ſhort time; 
for the fame year alſo, upon the 15th of March, he died at 
York-houſe in the Strand, and was carried to Dodleſton in 
Cheſhire to be buried. His health declined through age a con- 
ſiderable time before his death; and not long before, weary of 
his office, as being unable to diſcharge the duties of it, he de- 
red the king's leave to retire. Upon which the king ſent ſecre- 
tary Winwood to him for the ſeal, with this meſſage, "That him- 
ſelf would be the under-keeper, and not diſpoſe of it while his 
lordſhip lived to bear the name of chancellor. His poſterity nor 
enjoy a large eftate, with the title of duke of Bridgewater. Wood 
ſays, © he was a moſt grave and prudent man, a good lawyer, 
juſt and honeſt ; of ſo quick an apprehenſion alſo and profound 
judgment that none of the bench in his time went beyond him.” 
There was publiſhed of his, in 1609, a ſpeech made in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber touching the Poſtnati: and in 1651, Certain 
obſervations concerning the office of lord-chancellor, He left 
alſo four manuſcripts of choice collections, ſays Wood, 
* and fit to be printed, concerning: 1. The prerogative royal; 
2. The privileges of parliament; 3. Proceedings in Chancery; 
and, 4. The Power of the Star-chamber.” _ | 5 
EGERTON (Jorn), was the ſon of Henry Egerton, biſhop. 
of Hereford {fifth fon of John third earl of Bridgewater, | 
lady Jane Powlett, firſt daughter of Charles duke of Basen | 
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who marrying lady Elizabeth Ariana Bentinek, dau liter of Wil. 
| liam earl of Portland, had by her one daughter and five ſons, of 
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whom, John was the eldeſt. He was born in London, on the 
oth of November 1721, was educated àt Eton ſchool, and 
admitted a gentleman commoner in Oriel college, Oxford, 
upon the 2oth of May 1740, under the tüition of the rey. 
Dr. Bentham, afterwards regius profeflor of divinity in that 
univerſity, wheres he proſecuted his ſtudies. cxtenfively and 
ſucceſsful; for fix or ſeven years. He was ordained . | 
privately by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Worceſter, in 
Groſvenor chapel, within the precinCts of Weſtminſter, on the 
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ziſt of Dec. 1745, and the following day he was ordained 
8 at a general ordination holden a the ſame biſhop in 
e fame place. On the 23d he was co ated by his father to 
the living of Roſs in Herefordſhire, and on the 28th was in- 
ducted 155 Robert Breton archdeacon of Hereford. On the 
3d of January 1746 (a ſhort time before his father's death, 
which happened on the 1ſt of April following), he was col- 
lated to the canonry. or prebend of Cublington, in the church of 
Hereford. Upon the 36th of May 1746; he took the degree 
of bachelor of civil law, for which he went out grand com- 


5 On the 21ſt of November 1548 he married lady An _ 
0 


phia, daughter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, by Sophia, 


daughter of William Bentinck, earl of Portland. He was ap- 


pointed chaplain in ordinary to the king upon the igth of March 


1749; and was promoted to the deanery of Hereford on the 


24th of July t756. He was conſecrated biſhop of Bangor on 
the 4th of July 1750, at Lambeth ; and had the. temporalties 


| reſtored to him upon the 22d, previouſly to which, on the 21ſt 


of May, the univerſity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. by diploma, and he was empowered to hold the 
living of Roſs, and the prebend of Cublington, with that bi- 


| thopricy in commendam, dated the ift of Jaly. On the 12th 


of November 1768, he was tranſlated fo the ſee of Lichfield 


and Coventry, with which he held the prebend of Weldland, 


and refidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, and alſo the two preferments, 
before mentioned. He was inducted, inſtalled; and enthroned 
at Lichfield by proxy, upon the 22d of November, and had 
the temporalties reſtored upon the 26th, On the death of 
Dr. Richard Trevor, he was elected te the ſee of Durham, 
827 the 8th of July 1771, and was confirmed on the 20th in 
* James's church, Weſtminſter, Upon the zd of Auguſt 
following he was enthrened and inſtalled at Durham by proxy: 
The: temporalties of the ſee. were reſtored to his lordſhip. on 
the y5th of Auguſt, and on the 3d of September he made his 
public: entry into his palatinate, On his taking poſſeſſion of 
the bjſhopric, he found the county divided by former con- 
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teſted elections, which had deſtreyed the general peack: n 


endeavours were wanting on his part to promote and ſecure: 

à thorough reconciliation, of., contending intereſts, on terms 

honourable and advantageous to all; and when the affability, 

politeneſs, and condeſcenſion, for which he was diſtinguiſhed,” 

uniting in a perſon of his high character and ſtation, had won 

the affections of all. parties to himſelf, he found leſs 1 

in reconciling them to each other, and had ſoon the high ſatii- | 
faction to ſee. men of the firſt diſtinction in the county con- | 
ciliated. by his means, and meeting in good neighbourbood at | 
his princely, table. The harmony he had ſo happily reſtored, he | 
was equally ſtudious to preſerve, which he effeEtually. did, * 


treating the nobility and gentry of the county at all times w 
a proper regard, by paying an entire and impartial attention to 
their native intereſts, by forbearing to improve any opportu 
nities of influencing. their parliamentary choice in favour of 
his own. family or particular friends, and by conſulting on all 
occaſions. the honour of the palatinate.' The ſame conciliating 
interpoſition he had uſed in the county, he employed in the 
city of Durham with the ſame ſucceſs. At the approach of: 
the general election in 1780 be poſtponed granting the new 
charter, which would conſiderably enlarge the number of voters, 
till ſome months after the election, that he might maintain the 
ſtricteſt neutrality between the candidates, and avoid even the =— 
imputation of partiality ; and when he confirmed it, and freehy 'l 
rein to. the. city all its antient rights, privileges, and im- 
munities, in the moſt ample and advantageous form, he ſelected 
the members of the new corporation, with great care, out of the 
moſt moderate and reſpeQable of the citizens, regardleſs of 
every conſideration but its peace and due regulation; objects 
which he ſteadily held in view, and in the attainment of which 
he ſucceeded to his utmoſt wiſh, and far beyond his expectation. 
A conduct equally calculated to promote order and good go- 
vernment, he diſplayed, if poſſible, ſtill more eonſpicuouſſy in 
the ſpiritual than in the temporal department of his douhle 
office. Towards the chapter, and towards the body of the 
clergy at large, he exerciſed every good office, making them 
all look up to him as their common friend and father: and to 
thoſe who had enjoyed the ſpecial favour of his predeceſſor, he 
was particularly kind and attentive, both from a ſenſe of their 
merit, and that he might mitigate in ſome degree their loſs of 
ſo excellent a friend and patron. , In the diſcharge of all his 
epiſcopal functions, he was. diligent and conſcientious. He 
was extremely ſcrupulous whom he admitted into orders, in 
reſpect of their learning, character, and religious; tenets. In 
his viſitations, he urged and enforced the regularity, the de- 
corum, and the well-being of the church, by 3 particular en- 
ro, e | 2 quiry 
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quiry into the conduct of its miniſters, encouraging them to 
. reſide upon their ſeveral benefices, and manifeſting upon all 
opportunities, 2 ſincere and active concern for the intereſts 
and accommodation of the inferior elergy. His charges were 
the enact tranſcripts of his mind. Objections have been made to 
ſome compoſitions of this kind, that they bear the teſemblance 
of being as fpecious as ſincere, and are calculated ſometimes, 
perhaps; rather a little more to raiſe the reputation of their 
author as a fine writer, than to edify the miniſtry and advance 
religion. Of the charges his lordſhip delivered, it may truly be 
ſaid, that, upon fuch occaſions, he recommended nothing to 
his 8 he did not practiſe in his fe, and approve of 
„/ ̃ P.... DI Ok Wn ge 
Some years before his death, his health not Permitting him 
to go into the more diſtant parts of his dioceſe, he gave a 
comtniſfion to Dr. Law, then ' biſhop of Clonfert and Kilmac- 
duagh, aſſiſted by the archdeacon; to viſit and confirm in Nor- 
thumberland, confininng his perſonal attendance to the county 
of Durham. The preferments in his diſpofal he gave with a 
truly paſtoral care: with many of them he 'rewatded' che pro- 
vincial clergy, on account of their learning and other merits. 
In a remarkable inſtance, in which he wiſhed'to prefer a par- 
ticular friend, he declined indulging his inclination, from a 
conviction, that the perfon he was deſirous to promote, was 
not entirely orthodox in his tenets; making à covenant with 
himſelf that his affection ſhould not preſs upon his duty. Such 
was the wiſe cconomy preſerved by his lordſhip, that the 
expence attending his hoſpitality and muhiſicence was no ob- 
ſtruction to his well directed benefactions. Befides many 
gifts and charities beſtowed on indigent clergymen and their 
families, and other deſerving characters in diſtreſs, with a 
delicacy that gave them a double value, and which, during his 
life, were induſtriouſſy concealed, he continued to his death 
all the bounties he had annually given in his two former dio- 
ceſes of Bangor, and of Lichfield and Coventry, as well as 
all the numerous benefactions of his predeceſſors at Durham, 
increaſing thoſe to the ſons of the clergy, whom he was parti- 
cularly folicitous to ſupport, and thoſe to the infirmary at 
Newcaſtle. ' To St. Anne's chapel in Aukland, to the ſchools 
of Wolſingham, Norton, and many other places, he gave par- 

ticular” benefactions; and, whenever it was practicable, he 
made it a condition of his conſent, upon the incloſure of 
- waſte lands, that twenty or thirty acres ſhould be given to the 
kvings where it was ſmall, over and above the allotment to 


ach it was entitled. To the county, in general, he was a 
Hier benefactor, as well as to the 9 in particular. 


e promoted the incloſure of Walling Fen in Howe 0 
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. which could never have been accompliſhed without his interpo- 
ſition, on account of the many, oppoſite intereſts concerned 
in it, by which fix thouſand acres were drained and cultivated, 
and now-preſent the agreeable and uſeful proſpe& of numerous 
farms and cottages, a new town, and a navigation from Market 
Weighton to the Humber. e e 
He applied to parliament to exonerate the copyholders of 
Lancheſter-fell, and Hamſteel's-fell, of the lord's right to the 
timber, a meaſure highly uſeful and liberal; in conſequence 
of which, many trees are planted on a ſurface of nearly thirty 
thouſand acres, and are become already ornamental to the 
country, and will in time be uſeful to the nation. He con- 
| ſented to an act of parliament for infranchiſing certain copy- 
holds in the manor of Howdenſhire, for the accommodation 
and convenience of the tenants, by enabling them to convey 
their lands with more eaſe and ſafety, and at the ſame time 
without prejudice to the lord. In the great flood of November 
1771 the whole of the bridge over the Tyne, between New- 
caſtle and Gateſhead, was either ſwept away, or ſo much da- 
maged as to render the taking it down neceſſary. Of the ex- 
pence of rebuilding it, the ſee of Durham was ſubject to one- 
third, and the corporation of Newcaſtle to the remainder. 
Parliament enabled the biſhop to raiſe, by life annuities charge- 
able upon the ſee, a ſum ſufficient for rebuilding his proportion. 
The ſurveyors for the biſhop and corporation diſagreeing, the 
bridge is not rebuilt upon a regular plan; which was ſo con- 
trary to his lordſhip's wiſhes, that he offered to advance to the 
corporation the amount of his one-third, that they might un- 
dertake the management of the whole, and fimiſn it uni- 
formly z which propoſal was not accepted. In the progreſs of 
this buſineſs, he not only conſented that his expencę ſhould be 
enlarged, but likewiſe that his income ſhould be diminiſhed; 
for he agreed to the widening of the new bridge, by which 
the expences of re- building were increaſed ; and then, to alle. 
viate hs loſſes of his tenants who had houſes-owthe old bridge, 
he gave them full leaſes for building n the new, without 
taking any fine: but as building upon the new bridge would 
impair the beauty of it, and be an inconvenience to. the public, 
he gave up his own intereſts in the ſites of the houſes, on con- 
dition that his tenants ſhould have an equiyalent on another 
ſpot, upon agreeing not to build upon the new bridge; and he 
then procured it to be enacted by parhiament, that no houſes 
ſhould, in future, be built upon the new bridge, though the re- 
newal of the leaſes of the buildings that otherwiſe might have 
been erected thereon, would have produced him a confidetable 
income. The important rights of property, which had been 
long in diſpute between the ſee and the teſpectable family of 
c ET od ng . Clavenng, 
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Clavering, were brought by his means to an amicable conelu- 


fon z and the rights of boundary, which his predeceſſors had 
long been litigating, were fully aſcertained: and when, by au- 


. 
n 


thority of parhament, he granted a leaſe of the eſtates in queſ- 
tion, for three lives, he gave the fine he received for the leaſe to 
his leſſee of the mines, in conſideration of the expences which 
were formerly incurred by him in defending the right. It may 
truly be conſideted as no ſmall proof of his moderation, that 
notwithſtanding for nearly ſeventeen years he held the biſſiopric 
of Durham, in which the rights of property are ſo various and 
extenſive, the perſons with whom he had to tranſact buſineſs 
ſo numerous, and in their expectations, perhaps, not always 
reaſonable, he had during that whole period but one law-ſuit : 


and though there are in theſe times certainly no improper 
prejudices in favour of the claims of the church, that law-ſuit 
was, by a jury of the county, determined in his favour. It 
was inſtituted to prevent the anu⁰ν of repairing the road between 
Aukland park and the river Wear from being fixed upon his 


ſucceſſors, to whoſe intereſts he was always properly attentive. 
He adjuſted the quota of the land tax of the eſtates in London 


belonging to the ſee, procuring to himſelf and his ſueceſſors an 


abatement of 13-20ths of what had been before unduly paid; 
and he 2 increaſed the rents of the epiſcopal demeſnes at 
Stockton. His additions and improvements at the epiſcopal 
palaces, offices, and grounds, did equal credit to his taſte and 
liberality. Excluſively of ſuch as he made in the caſtle and 
offices at Durham, by fitting up the great breakfaſt- room, now 
uſed as a drawing-room, and by enlarging and repairing the 
ſtables, and their dependencies; at Aukland-caftle, where he 
chiefly reſided, his improvements were equally well judged, 
and much more various and expenſive. At the north-eaſt en- 
trance of Auckland demeſne, which, in the approach from 
Durham, opens the extenſive and magnificent ſcene of the park 
and caſtle, he built a porter's lodge and a gateway; and orna- 
mented theſe with large plantations: and the new apartments 
at the ſouth of the caftle, which were begun by his predeceſſors, 
he completed, and made into a magnificent ſuite of rooms. 
The great room he fitted up, and new furniſhed the chapel. 
Phe eee ee eee the offices and ſtables, he en- 
larged, repaired; and altered into regular buildings; and he 
lowered the walls of the court and eee great 
beauty ef the ſcenery from the houſe. With the monies ariſing 
from the ſale of the rents and fines in Howdenſhire, he bought 
the Park cloſes, the Haver cleſes, and other grounds adjoining 
to the park, with ſome houſes and tenements in Aukland; he 
conſiderably extended the park wall; intending to continue it 
round the whole; the kitchen garden he greaiſy enlarged, 2 
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ſecured it by a ſtone pier from the river Gaunleſs: he buile 
another ſtone pier and wall, to cover part of the park from the 


ravages of the river Wear; he embanked againſt the Gaunlefs 
in its hole courſe through che park, and formed in it many 
beautiful falls. He ornamented the park and demeſne lands 
with various plantations, draining and improving the whole 
with much judgment, and eſpecially the park farm, winch he 
incloſed. All rounds he kept in the very neateſt order, 
employing the oldeſt and moſt indigent perſons in the neigh- 
bourhood. In Belbourne wood, he cut ſeveral walks and 
ridings, and totally rebuilt the lodge-houſe and farm, which 
preſents a beautiful object to the caſtle. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe expences, he was liberal and indulgent to his tenants; 
remitting many fines, and taking no more than one year's 
rent for a rene wal of ſeven years, or one life; attempts, hows 
ever, were ſometimes made to abuſe his lenity and indulgenoe [L]. 
HFle diſcharged all the duties of his high and arduous ſtation 
with a ſteadineſs that was very remarkable: he not only knew 
what was right, but ated conformably to that knowledge: 
though he ſer a proper value upon the opinions of mankind, no 
man was leſs under the influence of vain pu ont and when, 
upon reflection, he had thoroughly ſatisfied 


the prejudices of others to ſuperſede and cancel the higher obs 
ligations of what he conceived to be his duty. This firmneſs 
diſpoſition, advantageous in ſo many points of view, fitted 


him peculiarly for the adminiſtration of the great and various 


powers with which he was entruſted. ne 
It is not always that men diſtinguiſhed in public, appear to 
advantage in their private characters. We ſhall confidet the 
life of our prelate in both theſe views, and each will throw a 
luſtre upon the other. In the following ſketch, we mean to de- 
lineate ſuch ſelect traits only as are not common to all other 


men, but were more peculiar in him. His perſon was tall and 


well formed, it had both 2 ſtrength: his counten- 
ance was ingenuous, animat 
was endowed with ſtrong and lively parts, a good temper, and 


an active diſpoſition. Beſcended from noble anceſtors, and 


initiated from his birth in the moſt honourable. connectione, 
his manners and ſentiments were caſt, from an early age, in 


tae baren moulds e ee DE US: 


LX gentleman, applied to his lord= fag was, that che quarrel, if ever it had 
ſhip to exchange ted to taken p | Cox! ang 
be a very good one, and ſaid; that the ten- the man, whole life in the leaſe was deſired 
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his own mind, re- 
gardleſs of the world and the world's law, he would never ſuffer 


d, and engaging. Zy nature, he 


e a life, which he ſtated to taken place, was certainly made up; and 
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and propriety of behaviour, which were fo very ob. 
in the moſt indifferent actions of his life. In lis addreſs 


there was a peculiar mixture of dignity and — 
he had the remarkable art both of encouraging thoſe 


which 
were 


diffident, and checking thoſe who were preſumptuous. The 
ytvacity of his ſpirits and converſation, and the peculiar pro- 


prie 
reſſe 


of his manners, made him univerſally admired and ca- 
d. His memory was accurate and extenſive. In deſerib- 


ing the characters, and in relating the anecdotes and tranſac- 
tions, with which he had been acquainted, he took particular 
delight; and this, when his health permitted, he did with much 
ſpirit, and often with the utmoſt pleaſantry and humour; but 


ſcrupulouſly taking 


care, that the deſire of ornamenting any 


narrative ſhould never, in the ſmalleſt degree, induce him to 
depart from the truth of it. With ſo rare and happy a talent 
for deſcription, with a mind ſtored with much information, 
and a memory very retentive, he was one of the moſt inſtructive 
and entertaining of companions: his converſation was enriched, 
with pertinent and uſeful obſervations, and enliyened by genuine 
wit and humorous anecdote. - He had a very peculiar art of 
extricating himſelf with much immediate addreſs from thoſe 
little embatrafſments which perplex and confound many, and 


' which often occur in ſociety from the awkwardneſs of others, 


or from a - concurrence of ſingular and unexpected circum- 
ſtances. When. preſſed by improper queſtions], inſtead of 
being offended: with them himſelf, or giving offence by his re- 
plies, he had a talent of returning very ready and very dextrous 
anſwers. In every ſort of emergency, as well in perſonal dan- 
ger, as in difficulties of an inferior nature, he ſhewed an un- 
common preſence of mind. He poſſeſſed a great reach of un- 
derſtanding, and was ſingularly gifted with a quick and ready 
judgment, deciding. rightly upon the inſtant when it was ne- 
ceſſary. No man was better qualified, or at the ſame time 
more averſe to give his opinion; which, upon many occaſions, 


he found a difficul 


in avoiding, its value being ſo well known, 


that it was often ſolicited by his friends; and, when he was 


5 [1] The following are two inſtances,” 


among the many that might be alluded to: 
To a gentleman who indulged rather an 


unneceſſary curioſity, in enquiring of him 
what he inherited from his father ? what 
was his wife's fortune? and what was the 


value of his living of Roſs ? he anſwered 
to the firſt queſtion, ©. not ſo much as he 
expected ; to the ſecond, ** not ſo much 
2s was reported; and to the third, 
* more than he made of it.“ A gentle- 
man requiring of him the renewal of a 


leaſe, upon terms far ſhort of its real c 


value, and the biſhop refuſing, the gen- 
tleman aſſigned as a reaſon why the pro- 
poſal ought to be accepted, that his lord- 
ſhip was in ſuch a declining ſtate of health, 
as to render his life very precarious, im- 
plying that it was very improbable he 
ſhould live long: upon this the biſhop very 


readily remarked, ** Since that was the 


caſe, the gentleman muſt be convinced, 
that his own intereſt was but a ſecondary 
confideration to him, and his principal 
See miſt be e de lo injury to his ſuc 
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prevajled upon, he delivered it rather with the humility of one 
who aſked, than with the authority of one who gave advice. In 
his friendſhips, he was as cautious as he was ſteady 
and uniform in adhering to them. He was extremely partial - 
to the friendſhips of his youth, and made a particular point of 
being uſeful to thoſe with whom he had been thus early con- 


need. In al! the domeſtic relations of life 
emplary as a huſband, a maſter, and a parent. 


[x], he was cx 
Inſtead of hold - 


ing over his children an authority founded upon intereſt, during 
his life he put them into poſſeſſion of à great part of ſuch for- 
tunes as they would have inherited from him upon his death, 
willing to have their obedience proceed, not 3 from a 
ſenſe of duty, but from gratitude, and from pure diſintereſted 
ough he was ever diſinclined to write for the 
s merit as x eo ge however, well 
nown, and properly eſtimated, by ſuc is private friends 
as were dene UiNinguiſhed by their erudition [y]. | 
+ In the early part of his life he was fond of thoſe manly exer- 
gth and vigour both to the body and 
mind, without ſuffering them to interrupt his ſtudies: a prac- 
tice which, thus regulated, inſtead of being injuriaus, is ſer- 
viceable to learning, and which men, eminent for their judg- 
ment, have lamented was not more cultivated and improved. 
His ufual relaxations were ſuch as yet exerciſed the under- 
ſtanding: cheſs was his favourite amuſement, and he played well 
at that game. The greek and latin tongues were familiar to 
| the french and italian languages; and wrote 
and ſpoke his own with purity and preciſion. books he had 
a competent knowledge, and collected a good library. In every 
thing he had a pure taſte. ' In hiſtory, anecdotes and memoirs, 
in the belles-lettres, in the arts and ſciences, and in whatever 
be ſuppoſed to fall within the circle of polite education, 
no means uninſtruted. 1. 88 
His health had been declining for _— years, and though 
s to 


ublic Co], yet 


ciſes which gi 


he was neither ſo old nor ſo infirm a 
releaſe, he lived as if he hourly expected it. 


ook upon death as a 
He died at his 


| houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, London, on the 18th of J anuary 


[n] His lordſhip was married a ſecond 

of March 1782, to 

Mary, fiſter of fir Edward Boughton, bart.. 

who ſurvived him without iſſue. ; 
o] He left nothing behind him in 
print, except three ſermons ; one preached 
before the lords; the 71th of February 17 57» 
being a general faſt ; another before the 
| „lords, the zoth of January 1761.3 and a 3d 

before the ſociety for the propagation of 
the goſpel,” on the. 18th of February 1257 a 


1 


name archbi $ecker, Benſon biſhop 
of Glouceſter, Butler biſhop of Durham, 


9 
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the late lord Lyttelton, the late lord 


Egremont, the late Mr. George Grenville, 


Mr. William Gerard Hamilton, Mr. An- 


ſty, Mr. Richard Owen Cambridge, Mr. 

- Garrick, Mr. Stillingfleet, Mr. J. Nourſe, 

author of ſeveral pieces of up in 1 

ley's collection, Dr. Croxall, fir William 

Draper, &. &c. ES 2 3 a 4 ; 
OY 5's 1787, 
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1987, and by his own expreſs deſire, was privately interred in 
Bay foto ar ve under the communion table, ns his father. 
EGGELING (Joun Henry), born at Bremen in 1539, tra- 
velled over moſt of the kingdoms of Europe with a view to 
the completion of his taſte for the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome. On his return to the place of his nativity, he was ap- 
pointed: ſecretary of the republic; which poſt he filled with 
great credit till his death, which happened in 1713, at the age 
of 74. He publiſhed explications of ſeveral medals, and ſome 
menen ef M Wh nigh co 
EGINHART. See AGINHARD. | . 
 » EGMONT:(Lamos'ar. count), one of the principal lords 
of the Low Countries, born in 1522 of an illuſtrious family in 
Holland, ſerved with great diſtinction in the armies of the em- 
8 var Charles V. whom he followed into Africa in 1544. 
Being appointed general of horſe under Philip II. he ſignalized 
himſelf at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557, and that of Gra- 
velines in 1558. But, after the departure of Philip for Spain, 
"inwilling, as he ſaid himſelf, to fight for the re- eſtabliſnment 
of the penal laws, and the inquiſition, he took a part in the 
troubles which broke out in the Low Countries. He nevertbeleſs 
made it his endeavour to diſpoſe the governeſs of thoſe pro- 
vinces, and the nobles combined againſt her, to terms of peace 
and moderation: He even took an oath to that princeſs to 
ſupport the romiſh religion, to puniſh ſacrileges, and to extir- 
pate hereſy. But his connections with the prince of Orange 
and the chief nobles of that party, brought him into ſuſpicion 
with the court of Spain. The duke of Alva having been ſent 
by Philip II. into the Low Countries to ſuppreſs the rebels, 
ordered his head to be ſtruck off at Bruſſels, the 5th of June 1568, 
as well as that of Philip de Montmorency, comte de Horn. 
The count Egmont was then in his Abth year; and ſubmitted 
to death with reſignation, profeſſing himſelf of the communion 
of the church of Rome. The ambaſſador of France wrote to 
his court, that * he had ſeen that head fall, which had twice 
made France to tremble.” The very day that the count Eg- 
mont was executed, his wife, Sabina of Bavaria, came to 
Bruſſels, for the purpoſe of conſoling the counteſs of Arem- 
berg on the death of her huſband.” "Juſt a8 ſbe was diſcharging 
this office of affeQion and charity, the affliting tidings were 
announced to her of the condemnation of the count her huſband. 
The count of Egmont had written to Philip II. proteſting to 
him, “ that he had never attempted any thing againſt the ca- 
tholic religion, nor contrary to the duty of a good ſubject; 
but this juſtification was deemed inſufficient. Beſides, it was 
thought neceſſary to make an example; and Philip II. obſerved 
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on occaſion of the deaths of the counts Egmont and Horn; 
that he ſtruck off their heads, becauſe the heads of ſalmons 
were of greater account than many thouſands of frogs“ The 
eee of count Egmont became extinct in the perſon of 
Procopius Francis, count Egmont, general of the horſe, and 
of the ants of the king of Spain, and brigadier in the 
ſervice of the king of France, who died without children at Fraga 
in Arragon, in 170), at the age of 36. Maximilian d' Egmont, 
count of Buren, a general in the army of Charles V. of the 
ſame family, but of a different branch, diſplayed his courage 
and conduct in the wars againſt Francis 1. But he beſieged 
Terouane in. vain, and died of a quinſey at Bruſſels in 1548. 
The preſident De Thou ſays, that he was great both in war 
and in peace, and praiſps his fidelity and magnificence. His 
phyſician, Andrew Veſalius, having, as it is pretended, fore- 
told him the time of his death, he made à great feaſt for his 
friends, and diſtributed rich preſents among them. When the 
entertainment was over, he put himſelf to bed, and died, the 
ſtory ſays, preciſely at the time foretold him by Veſalius. L, 
EGMONT (Jusrus.van) was born at Leyden in 1602. - Who 
was his maſter is not known. He travelled early in life, and 
his longeſt ſtay was in Trance. He was.painter to Lewis XIII, 
and Lewis XIV. and one of the twelve elders' of the then 
eſtabliſhment of the royal academy of painting and ſculpture 
of Paris, Jan. 20, 1648. Van Egmont was one of thoſe who 
worked moſt in the undertakings of M. Vouet: he painted 
hiſtory in various dimenſions. He was a: perſon of confidera® 
tion in his time, and eſpecially at court. It is not known 
what it was that induced this painter to leave France; however, 
it is certain that he returned to Antwerp, where he died, 


January 8, 1654, his wife the 29th of June 1685, and were 


both buried in the church of St. James. To, ; : 
 EGNATIUS (Joan Barrisr), an eminent and learned man, 
was born at Venice of creditable but poor parents, in 1473- 
He was a diſciple of the famous Politian, who contributed ſo. 
much to the revival of polite literature in Italy ; and, after he 
was grown up, taught it himſelf with great reputation at Venice. 
He was ſo ſerviceable to the youth, that, when in his old age 
he deſired to be diſcharged from his furictions, he was not 
permitted, becauſe of the detriment it would be to the ſtudents. 
At length he was releaſed; when the commonwealth ef Venice 
conferred on him this gloriqus teſtimony of the ſenie they had 
of his great learning and virtue; that though he was diſcharged. 
from his employment, and did not teach and read lectures any 
longer, 1 cbe ſame yearly ſtipend which he had always en- 
joyed, ſhould be continued to him; and, by a decree of the 


council of ten, it was ordered, that his eſtate ſhould: be frees 
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from all kinds of taxes. The works he publiſhed, which are 
numerous, give an imperfect notion of his merit: for, extra- 


ordinary as it may ſeem, the reverſe uſually happening among 


ſcholars; he ſpoke much better than he wrote; and ſhewed his 
excellent memory and extenſive learning much more in his lec- 
tures and converſations, than in his books. Sebaſtianus Con- 
radus, who was one of his ſcholars, relates this of him in 


the beginning of his book © In quzſturaz” and adds the fol- 


lowing curious particular to. confirm it : Egnatius, delivering 
dnce an oration which he had learnt by heart, was juſt going 
to finiſh, when he ſaw the pope's nuncio coming in. He be- 
gan. his diſcourſe again, and repeated in other words what he 
had already ſaid, but with much greater eloquence than he 
had done 3s firſt time; upon which his friends. adviſed him 
not to write his orations for the future. The ſame Conradus, 


in the place referred to above, tells us, that ( what has been 


ſaid of Lucullus, may be ſaid of Egnatius. This great man 
had almoſt a divine memory: whatever he had read or heard 


he 23 relate by heart, and in a very agreeable manner, to 


tho 
himſelf to know every thing with the utmoſt diligence, ſo, 
whatever queſtion came to be propoſed, he could, like Gorgias, 
treat of it at length, and uſed to do it: for he diſcourſed upon 


4 


e who deſired to know it from him. And as he applied 


the civil law prudently, upon geography, aſtronomy, and the 
manners of different nations learnedly, upon poetry divinely, 
upon philoſophy wiſely, and upon religion piouſſy. If any 

rſon deſired him to diſcourſe of things relating to any of 
theſe branches of literature, or to hiſtory and rhetoyic, he did 
it willingly, and kindly, and eloquently, and fully. So that, 
beſides the young ſtudents, of whom there was always a 
great number at Egnatius's houſe, ſeveral of the moſt noble 


and eminent ſenators uſed to go to him almoſt every day, to 


that he left no children, 


tonfer with him upon the moſt weighty affairs; for which 
reaſon his houſe might truly be ſtyled the oracle of the com- 
monwealth.” Egnatius was as commendable for his virtue 


As for his 2 and his good morals were an honour to the 


geclefiaſtical function, to which he had devoted himſelf; though 
a letter was publiſhed after his death, which charged him with 
want of religion. He died at Venice in 1553; and left his 


eſtate and fine library to three illuſtrious families. < i fore laſt 


will,” ſays Thyanus, © he made three patrician families his heirs, 
namely, thoſe of Molino, Lauredano, and Bragadeno. The 
chief of his eſtate conſiſted in à large library, which was well 
furniſhed with medals of gold, filver, and braſs, and with other 
antiques.” From this we may conclude with probability, that 
he never was married; but with certainty, as we ſhould think, 
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- EISEE (CHARLES, expert in the art of drawing, died at 
Bruſſels Jan. 4, 1778, was leſs fortunate in his profeſſion than 
his talents deſerved: he died but moderately provided with 
neceſſaries. His deſigns for the plates of Fontaine's Tales, 1762, 
2 vols. dvo; for the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, 1767, 4 vols. 
_ qto. 3 for the Henriade, 2 vols. 8vo. are much eſteemed by 
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EIS ENGREIN (Maxriv), D. D. publiſhed; many books in 
the xvith century, of which a catalogue may be ſeen in the 
epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca. He was born at Stutgard in 
the county of Wirtemberg; was vice chancellor of the univerſity 
of Ingoldſtadt, and died in 1578; was of a very good family, 
the ſon of a very honeſt man, and was once of the proteſtant 
religion. He had even declared in a public wörk, that he 
would perſevere in it conſtantly and unalterably; and dedicated 
his book to Vergerius, to congratulate him on his having ac- 
knowledged the true church, and abandoned the pu of Anti- 
chriſt. Yet not long afterwards he threw himſelt into the 


romiſh communion, about the year 1560, and expreſſed much 


bitterneſs againſt the proteſtants. He attacked them in ſeveral 
tracts, in which he handled the controverſy with all the violence, 
and in all the common-place language of the time. George 
Leibler, profeſſor of medicine in the academy of Tubingen, 
refuted one of his trafts. ' 5 ; ee: | 
EISEN SCHMIDT (Jonn Gasrar), M. D. was born at 
Straſbourg in 1656, In a journey he made to Paris he formed 
an intimacy with ſeveral of the learned, and particularly with 
Du Verney and Tournefort. He was admitted of the academy 
of ſciences om the re-eſtabliſhment of that ſociety, and died in 
1712, at the age of 56, at Straſbourg, where he ſettled 'on 
returning from his travels. He publiſhed ; 1. A treatiſe on the 
weights and meaſures of various nations, and of the value of 
the coins of the antients. 2: A treatiſe on the figure of the 
earth, intituled: Elliptico-Spheroide. He cultivated the ma- 
thematics, without neglecting medicine. OO 
ELBENE (Al rRHONsUs d'), a learned biſhop of Albi, born at 
Florence of an illuſtrious family, prudently governed his church 
in very calamitous times. He died Feb. 8, 1608, in an ad- 
vanced age, leaving ſeveral works. The principal are: 1. De 
regno Burgundiæ & Arelatis, 1602, in 4to. 2. De familia 
Capeti, 1595, 8 vo. &c. They are at preſent ſcarcely known 
but by their titles. He is not. to be miſtaken for Alphonſus 
d' Elbene, his nephew, who ſucceeded him in the archbiſnopric 
of Albi, of which he had: been archdeacon. This prelate, a 
zealous catholic, was obliged. to quit his-ſeat, on account of the 
troubles that haraſſed Languedoc. He died at Paris, counſellor 
of ſtate; in de n 6s £4 4; 
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ELBCEUF-(Rtns pe Lorraine, 22 d'), was 5th ſon 
of Claud duke of Guiſe, who came and ſettled in France; he 
Vas the ſtock from whence iſſued the branch of the dukes of 

Elbœeuf, and died in 1566. Charles II. his/grandfon, who de- 
ceaſed in 1657, had married Catharine Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry IV. and Gabrielle d' Eſtrẽes, who died in 1663. They 
both took part in the intrigues of the court, under the miniſtries 
of the cardinals de Richelieu and Mazarin. Cardinal de Retz 
, thus charaCterizes the duke d' Elbœuf: He had courage only 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a prince of the houſe of Lorraine to 
be without it. He had all the wit that a man who has more 
art than judgment can have: it was the moſt florid nonſenſe 
imaginable.“ His poſterity in the male line ended in his grand- 
fon Emanuel Maurice, duke of Elbœuf; who, - after having 
ſerved the emperor in the kingdom of Naples, returned to 
France in 1719, where he terminated his long career in the 86th 
year of his age, without leaving any offspring by either of his 
two wives. This prince having built himſelf a country palace 


or chateau near Portici, and being deſirous to ornament it with 


antient marbles; a countryman of Portici brought him ſome 
very ſine pieces which he had found as he was digging his 
well. The duke d' Elbœuf bought the ground of the country- 
man, and ſet people to work. By digging they procured him 
more marbles; and, what was of far greater value, ſeven ſta- 
tues, of grecian ſculpture, of which he made a preferit to the 
king of Naples. Theſe excavations were the firſt beginnings 
of the diſcovery of the city of Herculaneum. The title of duke 
d'Elbœuf has paſſed to the branch of Harcourt and of Arma - 
gnac, deſcended from a brother of Charles Il. abovementioned. 
ELBRUCHT (Jon vas), was born at Elbourg, near to 
Campen, about the year 1500; under whom he ſtudied is not 
known. He ſettled at Antwerp, and was admitted into the 
company of painters in 1535. There is ſtill in the church of 
Notre-dame of that town a picture of his making, the altar- 
piece of the chapel of the fiſhmgngers it repreſents the mi- 
raculous draught of fiſhes: behind the altar candleſticks are 
three ſmall pieces by him, on ſubjects taken from the goſpel. 
This painter was well ſkilled in human figures, landſcapes, and 
vas excellent at repreſenting a ſtormy ſea. 8 4 
' ELEANOR, ducheſs of Guienne, ſucceeded her father William 
IX. in 1137, at the age of 15, in the fine duchy which at that time 
comprehended Gaſcony, Saintonge, and the comtẽ de Poitou. 
She married the ſame year Lewis VII. king of France, a prince 
more addicted to trifles than to the cultivation of the virtues. 
This monarch cropped his hair and ſhaved his beard, on the 
repreſentations of the famous Peter Lombard, who perſuaded 
him that God hated long hair. Eleanor, a lively, light, and 
F '9 _ 
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layful princeſs, raillied him on his ſhort hair and ſhorn chin. 
wis anſwered her gravely, that it was not becoming to joke 
on ſuch ſubjects. A woman who begins to find her buſband 
ridiculous, will ſoon think him odious, eſpecially if ſhe has 
any tincture of ee in her compoſition. Lewis having 
conducted his wife to the holy land, ſhe made herſelf amends 
for the tireſomeneſs of this long journey, in the company of her 
uncle Raymond, prince of Antioch, and a young Turk, named 
Saladin, of a very agreeable figure. The king ought either to 
have ſhut his eyes to theſe affronts, or have applied a remedy on 
the ſpot. - On his return to France, he made her bitter res 
proaches on this ſubject. Eleanor replied to them with great 
haughtineſs, and concluded by making him a propoſal of di- 
vorce. The means were at hand, ſhe faid, inaſmuch as ſhe 
thought to marry a prince, and found that by miſtake ſhe was 
united with a monk. Their quarrels grew more and more 
ſharp ; and at laſt they got their marriage diſſolved under pre- 
tence of conſanguinity, in 1152, Eleanor, now freed from her 
| firſt union, contracted a ſecond, fix weeks after, with Henry II. 
duke of Normandy, afterwards king of England, to whom ſhe 
brought in dowry Poitou and Guienne. Thence aroſe thoſe 
wars that ravaged France for 300 years; in which upwards of 
three milkons of Frenchmen loſt their lives, and nearly a8 
many Engliſh; and all becauſe an archbiſhop was angry at long 
hair, becauſe a king cropped his, and ſhaved his beard, and 


becauſe his wife thought him a ridiculous: figure, with his ſhore 


hair and a ſhaven chin. Eleanor had four ſons and a daughter 
by her ſecond ſpouſe. In the year 1162 ſhe yielded Guienne 
to Richard, her ſecond ſon, who did homage for it to the 
king of France. She died in 1204, with the reputation of 
being witty and ' coquettiſh. We are told by Matthew Paris, 
that this princeſs wrote very ingenious letters to pope Ce- 
leſtine III. and to the emperor Henry IV. But the letters to 
the pontiff are attributed to Peter de Blois, and are even in- 
ſerted in his works. There is reaſon to believe that this writer 
compoſed the others; but it is always much for a queen to 
diſtinguiſn men of ſenſe, and to employ them. Larrey pub- 
liſned a curious hiſtory of this famous princeſs, at Rotterdam, in 
100 % ⁰ÿ⁰s m E ö 
ELIAS (Marrhzw), born in the village of Peene, near 
Caſſel, in 1658, of parents extremely poor, ſeemed: deſtined to 
riſe in the world by flow degrees. His mother, who was a 
widow, lived in the. country on what ſhe earned by waſhing 
linen; her whole wealth conſiſted in a cow, which her little 
boy uſed to lead to pick up its paſture by the fide of the ditches. 
One day Corbeen, a famous painter of landſcapes and hiſtory, 
going to put up ſome pictures which he had made for Caſſel, 
„ 9 A . | | + E 
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as he went along the road, he took notice of this lad, who had 
made a fortification of mud, and little clay figures that were 
atacking it. Corbeen was immediately ſtruck with the regu- 
larity and taſte that was evident in the work. He ſtopped his 
chaiſe, and put ſeveral queſtions to the lad, whoſe anſwers in- 
_ creaſed his aſtoniſhment. His figure and countenance. added 
to the :mprethon ; and the | painter _afked - him whether he 
would go and live with him, and he would [endeavour to put 
him in a way of getting his bread: the boy faid he would wil- 


lingly accept of his offer, if his mother would but agree to it. 


Elias failed not to be at the ſame place on the day appointed, 
accompanied by his mother; he ran before the chaiſe; and 
Corbeen told the woman to bring her ſon to him at Dunkirk, 
where he lived. The boy was received, and the maſter put 
him to ſchool, where he ſtudied the languages, without letting 
him proceed any farther: he himſelf taught him to draw and 


to paint. The ſcholar ee his fellow-ſtudents: he ac- 


quired the eſteem of the public, and gained the favour of his 
maſter to ſuch a degree, that he fent him to Paris at the age of 
20. Elias tranſmitted his works to his maſter and benefactor. 
With great gentleneſs of character, he poſſeſſed the good quality 
of being always grateful ; he thus repaid his maſter for his 
kindneſs to him, as Corbeen frequently confeſſed. Elias, after 
having been ſome while at Paris, married. He made a journey 


to Dunkirk for the purpoſe of viſiting his maſter, and it was 
while there that he painted a picture for the altar of St. Bar- 
bara's chapel, in which he reprefented the martyrdom of that 


ſaint; a fine compoſition. On his return to Paris, he was ap- 
pointed profeſſor at St. Luke, and ſucceſſively obtained ſeveral 
other poſts. He was much employed, and compoſed ſome 


theſes, and ſeveral ſubjeAs taken from the life of St. John 


Baptiſt de la Barriere, author of the reform of the Feuillants. 
All theſe ſubjects were painted on glaſs by Simpi and Michu, 
and are in the windows of the cloiſter. Elias, now become a 
widower, took a journey to Flanders, in hopes of diſpelling his 
grief. Being arrived at Dunkirk, the brotherhood of St. Se- 
| baftian engaged him to paint their principal brethren in one 
piece: he executed this great picture, with a number of figures 


as large as life, and in ſmaller dimenſions. The company of 


taytors having built a chapel in the principal church, Elias was 
employed to paint the picture for the altar, in which he repre- 
ſented the baptiſm of Chriſt; in the foreground is St. Lewis at 


prayers, for obtaining the cure of the ſick. Being now on the 


point of returning to Paris, he was fo earneſtly ſolicited to re- 
main in his native country, that at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of his numerous friends. He was now oppreſſed with 


employment: 5 executed a grand picture for the high 2 | 
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Mary. This picture is of a fine compoſition, of an excellent 
harmony, and of a ſtyle of colouring more true and more warm 
than was uſual with him: the artiſt, as is often the practice, 
has introduced his on portrait. Elias was complimented on 
this alteration in his colouring; by which he was encouraged 
to redouble his care. He executed for the pariſh church of 
Dunkirk an altar - piece of the chapel of St. Croix: the ſubject 


is the finding of the croſs; it is placed facing the altar for 


which it is intended. He made a Transfiguration for the altar 
of the pariſh, church of Bailleul. In that of the jeſuits at 


Caſſel, a miracle of St. Francis Xavier, &c. The abbot of 


Bergues St. Winox employed our artiſt a long time in orna- 


menting the refectory of his houſe. Among his great works 
he made ſome portraits in a capital manner. In his greateſt 


ſucceſſes, Elias never made any change in his conduct, but 


always continued to lead the ſame regular life; he was ſeen no 
where but at church and in his work- room, into which he 
rarely admitted viſitors. He was much eſteemed for the mild - 
neſs of his diſpoſition. Deteſting thoſe malicious reports which 
are but too common among rival artiſts, he minded only his buſi- 
neſs. Not deſirous of having N he rather difſuaded young 
men from cultivating an art that was attended with ſo much 
trouble, than encouraged them to enter upon it: thoſe that 
knew him beſt, always ſpoke of this artiſt as a model of good 
conduct. He continued working to the end of his days, 3 

happened at Dunkirk the 22d of April 1741, in the 82d year 
of his age. He had but one ſon, who died at Paris, doctor of 
the Sorbonne. Neither had he more than one pupil, Carlier, 
who was living at Paris in 1760. 6 by | 


Elias, on his firſt comingtoParis, had a crude and trivial colour- 
ing. A picture of his is ſtill to be ſeen of his early time: it is in the 
church of Notre-dame de Paris, on the left hand, on entering by 
the grand portico, in one of the low aiſſes. He afterwards ac- 
quired a good colouring : his draperies are likewiſe more ample, 
and approach nearer to nature: his drawing is ſufficiently correct; 
he compoſed well, but with a labour truly aſtoniſhing; he 
was long in producing a ſketch, and it was in order to conceal 
this labour, that he could not endure to have any body near 
him when at work. Some of his portraits. are well executed, 
and great likeneſſes; excepting his women, whom he dreſſed 
without ſelection and without taſte. His performances done 
ten years before his death, are formal: the women, in his 


hiſtorical pieces, are ill dreſſed about the head, and ill draperied. 


This blemiſh is ſeen in the two pictures in the church of the 


Carmelites at Dunkirk; one, St. Lewis ſetting out for the 
ifice of Elijah. We will juſt 
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the Carmelites ; it was a votive piece of the city to the virgin 
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mention a few more of the pictures of this artiſt: At Dun- 
| kirk, in the church of the capuchins; the guardmn angel con- 
ducting a child in the path of virtue; and, on the two ſides 
of the altar, one a benediction of the bread, and the other the diſ- 
tribution. The altar- picture of the poor Clairiſſes, repreſent- 
ing the angel appearing to Joſeph in a dream. At Menin, St. 
Felix refuſcitating a dead child; a picture at the monaſtery of the 


- eapuchins. At Ypres, in the church of the carmelites, four large 
pictures repreſenting, one the manna; another Moſes ſtriking 


the rock; the diſtribution of bread; and the reſurrection of La- 
_ zarus: In the refectory of the abbey of Bergues, St. Winox, 


Chriſt faſtened to the croſs, Magdalen at the feet; on one ſide 


the brazen ſerpent worſhipped by the Iſraelites; on the other 


kde the manna; St. Benedict and Lotila; St. Winox diſtri- 


buting bread to the hungry; the ſacrifice of Abraham. In the 
quarter of the abbey, ſeveral portraits, and two whole lengths of 


| foot ſquire : one of the abbot Vander Haege, and the other of 


Ryckewaert. e | „„ 
ELIAS (Lxvrra), a rabbi of the 16th century, by birth a 
German, paſſed the greater part of his life at Rome and at Ve- 
nice, where he taught the hebrew tongue to many of the learn- 
ed of theſe two cities, and even to ſome cardinals. Of all the 
erities that have ariſen among the modern jews, generally ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition, he is the moſt enlightened. He juſtly re- 


jects, as ridiculous fables, the greater part of their traditions. 


Fo him the learned are obliged for: I. Lexicon Chaldaicum ; 
Iſnæ 1541, fol. 2. Traditio doctrinæ, in hebrew ; Venice 1528, 
gto. with the verſion of Munſter; Bale 1539, 8vo. 3. Collec- 
tio Jocorum in quibus Chaldzus paraphraſtes interjecit nomen 
Meſſiæ Chriſti ; lat. verſa a Genebrardo, Paris 1572, 8vo. 4. 
Several hebrew grammars, 8vo. neceſſary for ſuch as would dive 
into the difficulties of that language. 5. Nomenclatura-Hebrai- 
ca, Iſnæ 1542, 4to. ''The ſame in hebrew and latin, by Dru- 
us; Francker ß hots nn EY rg ne Ht On 
+ ELICH (Lewis Parte), in latin Elichins, lived at the be- 
ginning of the xviith century. It is probable that he was born 
at Marpurg. He there maintained a public difpute de Magia 
Diabohca, and would have printed a book on the ſame ſubject, 
with a preface full of immoral and impious ſtuffy if the magiſ- 
trates had not taken care to prevent it; who, on ſearching his 
houſe, found ſeveral books on which he had written ſcandalous 


notes. I he books were confiſcated, and he was cited before the 


judges; to whomhe promiſed upon oath and in writing, that he 
would renounce ſuch frivolous ſtudies for the future; neverthe- 
leſs he publiſhed his book at Frankfort in 1607, under the title 


of: De dæmonomagia, de dæmonis cacurgia, etlamiarum ener- 


gia, with a very angry preface againſt the academicat-enate of 
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Marporg. In this work he arrogantly contends, againſt thofe 
who doubt of the truth of what is related of witches, and of. 
their being really conveyed through the air to their ſabbatical 
meetings. He particularly attacks Tobias Tandler, profeſſor of 
medicine at Wirtemberg, who oy publiſhed an oration De 
faſcinoet incantatione, in the year 1606. This Tandler reprint- 
ing it in 1607, with ſome other tracts of the fame nature, added 
a ſhort reply to the calumnies of Elichius, from whence the ma- 
terials of this article are taken. Elichius being informed that 
he was to be called to account for his book, made his eſcape, and 
turned roman catholic. This, however, is but à ſmall part of 
the ill that is ſaid of him by Tobias Tandlerus, in Repulſione ca- 
lamniarum Elichü. He publiſhed at Frankfort, in 1609, ano- 
ther book, intituled: Innocentius; five de miſeria hominis 
libri tres, in ignominiam' et confuſionem ſuperborum editi. T 
_'ELICHMAN (Jonx), a native of Sileſia, practiſed phyfic at 
Leyden, and was remarkable for underſtanding fixteen lan- 
guages. i He was ſo well ſkilled in the perſian, that, in the judge- 
ment of Salmaſins, Europe has never produced a man who equal- 
led him in that point, and perhaps never will. He was of opi- 
nion, that the german and the perſian 8 P were derĩved 
from the ſame original; and he gave ſeveral reaſons for it. He 
wrote a letter in Arabic, «© De of linguz arabicz in medicina, 
which was printed at Jena in 1636. His diſſertation “ De ter- 
mino vite ſecundum mentem orientalium” appeared in 1639; 
and would have been much larger than it is, if he had not died 
| while he was writing it. His latin tranſlation of the Picture of 
Ciebes was printed at Leyden in 1640, together with the arabic 
verſion, and the greek, under the care of Salmaſius, who prefixed . 
theretWeatry-amnpleprefigets” 709 097 eh png nh ne 
 ELIEZER, a rabbi, beheved by the jews to be antient, making 
him contemporary with Chriſt, but who, according to pere 
Morin, was only of the viith or viiith century. There is by him a 
book intituled; The Chapters, or Sacred Hiſtory, which Vorſ- 
tius has tranſlated into latin, with notes, 1644, 4to. It is fa- 
mouganiong Ye ffn... 8 
ELIOT 5 HOWARD an engliſh writer of note in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was born in Suffolk, and became ſheriff of 
Cambridge, where he had been many years fettled. The only 
work of his which deſerves our thanks at this day is Ris latin 
and engliſh dictionary, the firſt of the kind publiſhed in Eng- 
land. B. Cooper, T. Gouldman and Littleton were much indebt- 
ed te hie habours. He dem i 8 
ELIOTT (Sir, Johr.) The birth-place of Sir John Eliott 
was Peebles in North Britain. "Though at the beginning not 
juſtifying any looking towards ambition, he received from his fa- 
mily, humble and ill provided as it was, that fufficiency of ſchool 
9 . | - _  _ acquirement 
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_nequirement which, if in general only ſomething between ig 


| norance and learning, enables any mind of good s 


to ſtep, upon occaſion, from one to the other. The ſeeond hut- 


band of his mother was diſcreetly choſen from the miniſtry of 
the ſcottiſh church; and thus ſcholaſtic aids were ſo well given 
on one ſide, and ſo well take on the other, that when but thir- 
teen years old, Eliott had much latin, and no little greek! A 
Enack at languages was one of his happy peculiarities. When 
more advanced in life, he got, with ing f and little pains, 
into french, italian and ſpaniſh. French, like latin, he ſpoke 
very glibly, but with little fineſſe, either in idiom or accent. 
Of ſpaniſh he had ſufficient for all ordinary communications. 


And he was, from it, a welcome gueſt at the ambaſſador's P. 
Maſſerano; and had a daily cover at his table. But few Eng- 


hſhmen have had motives to go far in ſpaniſn; Eliott ranked 
with the beſt, after lord Grantham, but not after Mr. Cumber- 
land. When his father-in-law had imparted, as he thought, 
ſchool learning enough, John Eliott ſerved a practitioner in me- 
dicine; and after the uſual time, we find him an aſliſtant in one 
of che ſhops in the Hay-market, London. Not long ſatisfied 


with a ſituation certainly ſo much below what befitted him, he 


went to ſea. The death of his principal ſoon raiſed him from 
a mate to the ſurgeoncy of the ſhip. The day after this ad- 


vance, a rich prize was taken. With his ſhare of this prize; 


with the connections formed in the voyage; and with the ex- 
perience got on a large view of life; and in fituations where 
nature has but little uſe of diſguiſes, Eliott returned to London, 
and at once ſettled as a phyſician. Here again time and chance 
immediately befriended him. Sir William Duncan took him 
up; and with ſomething more than national predilection. He 
gave him introductions. He got him favour. And not long 
after, when in conjunction with George Grenville, Duncan, plun- 
ging into a mad project of planting greek wine in America, 

left England, he every where puſhed Eliott as his ſucceſſor, and 
to him transferred all the buſineſs that was thus transferable. 
The compariſon with Duncan was in Eliott's favour; in ad- 


dreſs and manner, particularly to women, Eliott excelled. He 


therefore kept, for ſome time, all the buſineſs that he got. He 
was one of the moſt conſpicuous and buſy town- doctors. None 
went to more ſhewy houſes; none was more ſhewy, in the 
houſe he went to. H. 

much emolument to himſelf; with as little injury to others, 
as might be | For, to do him juſtice, he was a very ſimple practi- 


tioner; and free from all hazardous experiments. And he 


further merited the vogue he had by moderation in medicine, 
as to quantity; by exactneſs in little things; and by diſcipline 

in diet. According to the fortune of phyſicians, which an 
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e drove very faſt; he went very far; with 


ſo well offers as a good ſubject for a meryoir, which gave Hun- 
ter 8000l. in one year, and in another year Tcarce as many ſcofe © 
—according to this mutability, we are not to wonder at finding 
Eliott, for a little while, in ſtill water. But he ſoon moves on; 
and, till he voluntarily left buſineſs in his laſt illneſs, was in con- 
tinual haſte and hurry. —His fees amounted to four or'five thou- 
ſind pounds à year. Through Madame Schwellenbergen and 
lord Sackville, he became'a'baronet. © And by that intereſt, yet 
more aided by lady Melbourne and-the duke of Queenſberry, he 
got the employment of the prince. © The confidence of the 
rince, it is but fair to ſay, he got by his own powers. This, if 
Horus is to be believed, is one ſtrong preſumption in his favour. 
And further of the miſcellaneous powers of his mind, an advan- 
tagequs eſtimate. may be made from his common companions. 
He who.could live with M*Pherſoh, Horace Walpole, Caleb 
Whitefoord, Aſtle, 'Townley, Dr. Armſtrong, Dr. Douglas (of 
St. Paul's), and Henderſon (the actor), could have no want of 
converſation talents: in converſation, certainly, he could do 
ſomething Himſelf; he had much reliſh of what was done by 
| others. He was cheerful; he was the cauſe' of cheerfulneſs in 
other men. He was no exception to the ſuppoſed rule, that 
Nature enriching Scotland, perhaps, with better gifts, has been 
penuri6us to its natives in humour. Few queſtions came much 
amiſs to him. He was rich in hiſtorical anecdote: he was eaſy” 
in the introduction of it. His chief ſkill was in penetrating the 
characters of men, and knowing low to apply to them. The 
love of bullion was not at all wanting; but it was not unbecom- ' 
ing. If he did not ſpare the wealthy, his practice was gratui- 
tous to the poor. And what he got aſſiduouſly, he ſpent ſump- 
tuouſſy. If he! had no great ſuperfluity of taſte, he yielded ſuf- 
ficiently to thoſe who had. For in all viſible efforts of expence, 
equipage, table, books and pictures, there was choice as well as 
coſtlinefs apparent. He was naturally temperate. And though 
the pleaſures of the table were very probably the efficient cauſe 
of his death, he ſacrificed his ſtrength, robuſt as it was, leſs to 
appetite- than to ſentiment. He was proud of hoſpitality; of 
bar much at large, as in the days of good neigh- 
bours.“ He delighted in doing the honours of his table. Every 
man is too apt to delight in what he does well. Thus, after 
gratifying curioſity, and yielding this tranſient warning againſt 
impropriety of enjoyment, the leading inference from this little 
narrative applies to the hopes of :life, aind the ability of forcing 
fortune; char there is no depreſſion of lot from whith-market- 
able talents may not emerge; and that, aſter becoming prepa- 
ration for knowledge and vixtue, too:much.\ime-cannot;be given 
to the arts of 'addrefs, and the powers of pleaſing. The con- 
cluding ſcenes of this life yicld little othet product rhan the well 
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I 8, all were tried—but tries in · yain's- for he died ſu enly, 1 


after a ſhort interval of a arent. dig et Creikſhank, the ana- 
_ tomiſt, was not employed, 'have been, to "aſcertain 
the event: but i it was hough t to proceed from airupture in one 
of the larger veſſels; 
neareſt, to det Hall, where he died: his will 322 * 
| Arie chat the funeral charges ſhould not exceed 20l. 


TT (Grones Abcurrus), the gallant def 8 of 


Gibraltar, was the ſon of hr Gilbert Eliott Fol Stobba · in Rox- 


burghſhire. * K l. and honourable ſamily of EHliott of 


„ aa well . ollateral branch of Kliott of Minto in the 
ſame countys — , of Eliott of port Eliottz. in Cornwall, are ori- 
ginally from eee Their aneeſtor M. Miott came over 
Wich alliam the  conqueror; and held a diſtinguiſhed rank in 
_ army. There is a traditionary anecdote in 
to an honourable diſtinction in their {a hich, as it cor- 

8 ponds with hiſtory, bears the proba . of truth. We 
mean not to. paſy it for more tlian 8 is worth; bun only men- 
tion it as a curious fact, delivered down and recorded? as a me. 
morial of their antiquity. When William ſet foot on the eng- 


liſn land, he ſlipped and fell on the earth. On ſpringing up 
again, he exclaimed, that it was a happy omen j, he had taken. 


ſeiſin of the country whereof he was to become lord. Upon this, 
Aliott drew his ſword, and ſwore B 74 the honour of a ſoldier, 
that he would maintain, at the hazar 
his lord to the ſovereignty of the land of which he thus 
taken poſſeſſion. On the event of conqueſt, king William a adiled 


10 The following are . Jeadirly tir Mr. M*Pherſon,.. 1 Mr, Ian, were 
eumitances of the late fir John Eliott's the executors.” To A Me Pherſon he left: 
will : | his Ferierum Claſſiet—fTo che o- Tor. 

To his fon in Ingia-he bequeathed bis dyces, fir William and George, a buſt and 

e in Peebles—on condition that he ati ink-ſtand, To Mr. 8 the Eaſt 
pays his eldeſt ſiſfer 6500). at the. end of India director, ſome rum of | 
Ax This eſtate is very valuable on old becauſe he loves fog pin 
_—_ ** + 3 3 they are Er To Doo fon | 

„which give great parliamentary jn= —To- Lyon, ſome . 
_wy It 3 A 1 bargain of b IN en with fur- 
ihe dulce of rry. 2 books, and pictures, on condition of 

roi. Tel Toe a year rec her mi- his paying annuities to the amount of 281. 
| her mother gol. a year. To annum, 'The Rubens ym of of 
. ſmall ännuities; E valued at near 2000l, Mr. Delme 
K other ladies. All theſe: mw as 8 not given them” to ſir 

Mr. M#Pherſoa 
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©" Georg e aſtus Eliot was born about the ear 1718 * 
receive a i udiments of bis education e i ate 
tutor iWork at the family ſeat. At an early age he was ſent 
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militai ere in Picardy. This ſchbol Was 
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whom it Was en A it 5555 aftetwws 8 committed to the 


35 gement arid care 'of the comte 'd'Houroville.* Here It was 
hat the foundation was laid of chat knowledge'of tactics 1 
its l and. particularly in the arts of engineerit 
ortification, which after wards fo greatly diſtinguiſhed this officer? 
me completed his militaty courſe on the continent by a conf for 
e purpole o ſeeing 1 in practice what he had been ſtudying ini 
theory. Pruſſia was the model for diſcipline, aud he continu 


for ſome time as 2 ; rohintecr in this ſervice. © Suth were the ft 


themſel 
temporaries ne then fitnilarly | ry nobly abandoning the 


enjoxments of eaſe and luxury at ome, for t he opportunity 'of 
Kg actual ſervice. 

Mr. Eliott returned in his ferenteenth year to his natire 
outs of Scotland, and was in the ſame year, 14 ie Ins 
troduced by his father, fir Gilbert, to lieutenant colonel 


the 23d regiment of foot, or ropal Welch fuzileers, then rin 


in Edinburgh. Sir Gilbert pre ented him as a youth anxi 


bear arms for his king and country. He was accordingly en- 


tered as 4 volunteer in that regiment, and — or 2 
twelremonth or more. At this tune he gabe a promiſe of his 
future military talents, and ſhewed that heb was at leaft a —_— 
au cur. From the 23d he went into the en ee co 
Woolwich, and made great rogreſs in that Aae 
uncle, colonel Eliott, brought him in as adjutant « of 

of horſe grenadiers.—In This Gtuation he entice. Ante 
with the moſt exemplary : attention, and laid the foundation of 


that 1 cho Which has retidered thoſe two troops the denen 


kn of 2 cavalry in Europe, the hanoverian body oa ary 
and the mulketec 4 of. Rats BEI | * Wich e 8 
e * e 3 


45 og young men of faſhion in that da to hee : 
for th E ee their country. Many of his cn 
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he. ments ſervice. to- Germany, i in the \ war before laſt, a 15 : 


was with them in a. variety of actions. At the battle af 
ingen he was wounded. - In this regiment he firſt bought the 
ik of captain and major, and afterwards urchaſed 4 lieu- 


tenant coloneley from colonel Brewerton, who ſucceeded to his | 


uncle. On arrivi ng at this rank he reſigned his commiſſion as 
an engineer, whieh he had enjoyed along with his other rank, 

and in which ſervice he had been actively employed very much 
to the advantage of his country. He had received the inſtruc- 
tions of the famous engineer Bellidor, and made himſelf com- 
pletely maſter of the ſcience of gunnery. Had he not ſo diſin- 
l reſigned his Tanks in the engineer department, he would 
now. by regular progreſhon have been at the head of that corps. 

Soon after this pe was; appointed. aid-du-camp. to king George 


II. and Fg Iready kee for his military {kill and diſci- 
pline, In 1759. he quitted the ſecond troop of horſe 
ier W 


grenadi being elected to raiſe, form, and diſci pline 
To Gull „ I of Tight *horſe, called after him Elvis.” As 
a AS 927 were raiſed and formed, he was, appointed to the 


27 in the expedition on the coaſts of- 


Prater, oe b . age 1 general —and after this he 


ailed into 1 . 11 where he was employed on the ſtaff, and 


reatly cee himſelf in a variety of movements, while 
 regionent dif} layed. a ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, an aCtivit 

enterpriſe, ck gained them ſignal honour; and i cad ther they 

| have been the pattern regiment, both in regard to diſcipline and 


appointment, to the many light dragoon troops that have been 


fince raiſed in our ſervice. From Germany he was recalled for 
dhe purpoſe of being due gerd as ſecond in command in the me- 
morable expedition a eval the Havannah: It was poſſible to 
find an officer in the nſhine of the court to whom, under the 


E of a prince, the trappings of the chief command might 


given; but an Eliott Was wanted to act, as well as an Albe⸗ 
marle to ſhine, and for him they were forced to go to the duſty 
plains of Germany. The eircumſtances of that conqueſt arc 
well known, 2 cems_as-if our brave veteran had alw ays in 
his eye the gallant Lewis de Velaſco, who maintained his ſta- 
tion to the laſt extremity, and, when his garriſon were flying 
from his ſide, or falling at his feet, diſdaine # to retire or call for 
quarter, but fell gloriouſly exerciſing his dora upon his con- 

uerors. 

5 Our Ls will pardon us for the recital of: A ſhort anecdote 
N \, which occurred immediately after the reduQion, as it ſhews, 
"Chat | in the very heat and outrages of war the general was not 

ui mindful of the rights of. humanity. He was particularly emi- 
nene. e the conquerors of the avannah, for his diſintereſt- 
i Nes ure, "and or aer the horrors of ndiferiminate 

NY Rs plunder. 
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einer only procured them their property, again, but, alſo 
took pains to accommodate. them in every reſpect. - This has 


been through life the manly characteriſtic of the general ; if he 
would not ſuffer his troops to extend, for the ſake of plunder, 
the ravages of war, he. never impoveriſhed them by unjuſt ex- 


0 


actions. He would never conſent that his quarter-maſter's place 


* 


| ſhould be ſold, not only,” ſays he, *becauſe [think it the reward 
of an honeſt veteran foldier; but alſo, becauſe I could not ſo 
 direQly exerciſe my authority in his diſmiſſion ſhould, he behave 


e Menne, Heeres ot ig; 13 zar ng 
n the peace, his gallant regiment was reviewed by his 


A jelty in Hyde-park—when they -preſented to the king the ſtan- 
dards 


ſied with their high character, aſked general Eliott, what mark 


which they had taken from the enemy. The king, grati- 


of his fayour he could beſtow; on his regiment equal to their 


_ merits... He anſwered, that his regiment would be proud if his 

_ majeſty ſhould; think that by their ſervices. they were entitled to 
the dillin It ? | 5 

giment, with this flattering title, The 15th, or king's royal re- 
giment of light dragoons. At the ſame time the king exprefſ- 


inction of Royals. It was accordingly made a royal re- 


4 
I 
o 


ed a deſire to confer-a mark of his favour on the brave general ; 


but he declared, that the honour and fatisfaction of his majeſty's 


$ 


approbation. of his ſervices were his beſt reward. _ 
uring the peace he was not idle. His great talents in the 


various branches of the military art gave him ample employ- 


ment; and in the year 1775 he was appointed to ſucceed gene- 


ral A Court as commander in chief of the forces in Ireland. 
But he did not continue long on this ſtation; not even long 


enough to unpack all his trunks; ior ee that interferences 
0 Authority: derogatory of his, own, he reſiſted 
th becoming ſpirit ; and not chooſing to diſturb the 


% 4 2 


S plunder. To him, therefore, - appeals: were moſt frequently * 
made. A Frenchman, who had ſuffered greatly by the dep: 
dations of the ſoldiery, made application to him, and be 6: in 

bad engliſh, that he would interfere to have his property reſtored. 
The petitioner's wife, who was preſent, a woman of great ſpi- . 
rit, was angry at the huſband for the interceſhon, and ſaid, 

Comment pouvez vous demander de grace à un homme gui 

vient vous depouiller ? N'en eſperez pas.” The huſband per- 

ſiſting in his application, his wife grew more loud in the Sen- 
ſure, and ſaid, Vous n'ttes pas Francois!“ The General, who 

Was buſy; writing at the time, turned to the woman, and ſaid 

4 u % Madame, ne vous echauffez pas; ce que votre mari 

demande lui ſera accorde l“ Oh, faut il pour ſurcroit de mal- 

heur, exclaimed the woman, “ que le barbare parle le Frangois!“ 

5 T8 2 was ſo very much pleaſed with the woman's ſpirit, 
WO ty | 


* 


| : 

| 
Wi 

| 
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_ " {elf he ſolichted 4 he racalled, and accordingly was To, Whert 
he was * to the command of Gibraltar, in a fortunate 
Hour for the ſafety of that important fortreſs. ,- The ſyſtem of 
his liſe, as well as his education, peculiarly qualified him for this 
truſt. He was perhaps the moſt abſtemious man of the age. 
_ His food was. vegetables, and his drink water. He neither In- 
Aulged himſelf in animal food nor wine. He never ſſept more 

than four hours at a time; ſo that he was up. later and carlier 
khan moſt, other men. He had ſo inured himſelf to habits of 
. hardneſs, that the things which are difficult and painful to other 

men, were to him his daily practice, and rendered pleaſant by 

uſe. 5 n —_ tot uch a 153118 

nor eaſy to ſurpriſe him. His wants were eafily ſupplied, and 
His Satchfeln s was ben By precedent. . Ihe L le of the 


dommander in chief in a beſieged garriſon has a moſt perſuaſive 


efficacy in forming the manners of the ſoldiery. Like him his 
brave followers came to regulate their lives hy the moſt ſtrict 
rules of diſcipline before there aroſe a neceſſity for ſo doing; 

* und ſevere exerciſe, with ſhort diet, became habitual to them 
by their own choice. The military ſyſtem of diſcipline which 
be introduced, and the reparations Which he made for his de- 
fence, were contrived with ſo much judgment, and executed with 
* ſo much addrefs, that he was able, with a handful of men, to pre- 
ſerve his poſt againſt an attack, the conſtancy of which, even with · 
out the vigour, was ſufficient to exhauſt any, common ſet of men. 
Collected within himſelf, he in no inſtance,deftroyed, by prema - 
ture attacks, the labours which would coſt the enemy time, pa- 

. tience and experice to complete; he deliberatelyobſerved their ap« 

 _ ._ proaches, and ſeized on the proper moment, with the keeneſt 
1 ction, in which to make his attack with ſucceſs. He never 
ſpent his ammunition in uſeleſs parade, or in unimportant at- 
arance 


1 
5 
"as" - 


" tacks. He never relaxed from his diſcipline by the appe rai 
of ſecurity, nor hazarded the lives of his garriſon by wild expe- 


riments. By a cool and temperate demeanour, he maintained 


his ſtation for three years of conſtant inveſtment, in which all 
the powers of Spain were employed. All the E 
were on his garriſon, and his conduct juſtly raiſed him to a moſt 
elevated place in the military annals of the preſent day. 
On his return to r; the gratitude of the britiſh ſenate 
Was as forward as the public voice in giving him that diſtim 
gZuiſbed mark his merit deſerved, to which his majeſty was pleat- 
dd to add that of knight of the Bath and an elevation to the peer- 
da gez by the title of lord Heathfield, baron Gibraltar, on June 14, 
1787, and permitting his lordſhip to take alſo the arms of the 


* - 


- Fortreſs he had ſo bravely defended, 8 to fututity 


ughter of fir Francis 


"his noble conduct. He married Ann, da . 
5 lordmip 


Bunte, of Deronſhire, who died in 1769, kaving h 


* 


arve ſuch a man into a ſurrender, 


eyes of Europe 


TT 


a ſon, 


1 an PO 


a —- - 
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78 Francis A culins, lieutenant eolonel of: the 6th regiment 

the death of his father, ſucceeded' to his 
5 yy . real and perſonalʒ except 20,0001. which 
te left to his 9 Mrs. Fuller; married to John 2 


A 


Fuller, '&ſq. of Baile 8 boot: to licutenant 
of the artillery; to Mackay ; gool-and: afew 
ſmall e to ſome uſoful —4.— who! were! dependent on 
hiefordſhip at Gibraltar. He eloſed a life of military renown at 
the moſt critical ſeaſon.for his memory.” He had acquired the 
brigheeſt honouts of a foldier, the love and reverence of his 
eountryg and he fell in an exertion beyond his! ſtrength, from 
an anxicty to vioſe kis life on the rock where he had acquired 
this fame. He died in the 73d year of his age on the õth of 
July. 1790, at his chateau at Aix la- Chapelle, of a ſecond ſtroke 
cf the pally, after having enjoyed for ſome weeks paſt a tolerabiy 
good re of health, and an unuſual flow of ſpitits.' : Two days 
efore his Ueath, he dined with his friend Mr. Barclay; aud 
was in a few days to have ſet out with that gentleman for Leg- 
Horn, on his way to Gibraltar. His remains were brought to 
Dover from Oſtenq, in the Race-horſe packet; whence 
-avere conveyed to Heathſield, in Suſſer, and — depoſited, in 
.2 vault built for Mat purpoſe, oer which a handfome monu- 
ment is erected. 
ELIZABETH, queen of England, and (which: intitles: her to 
a place in this work) a moſt extraordinary perſon, was the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII, by his ſecond wife Anne Boleyn, and born 
Sept. 7, 1533. Upon, that king's marriage with Jane Seymour 
in 1535, he was illegitimated, together with her ſiſter- in- lau- 
Mary; and the ſucceſſion to the eros eſtabliſhed on: the king's 
iifſue > by his! third wife. Her mother, at her death, had carneſtly 
xecommentled her to the care of Dr. Parker, a great reformer, 
and afterwards archbþiſhop of Canterbury; who had the manage- 


ment of her education, and inſtructed her well in the principles 


of the christian religion. Mag: were days in the 
condition of a private ng an en —— 
the law, and . moleſted ;- bak akin her ſiſter 
aſcended. the:throne, 3 was impriſoned upon a ſuſpicion of. be- 
ing concerned in the promotion of Jane Grey; and, in March 
1554, committed to che Tower. Bhe was near lofing her life; 
for piſhop Gardiner was intirely fixed againſt her, ſuppoſing the 
re: eſtabliment of popery” but half done while that princes 
lived. But Philip of Spain interceded.for her, and preſerved 
Her; and, when een ene aer that he was Hely to have no iſſue 
by queen Mary, he had certainly vevy g — doing. 
For he conſidered, that the queen ef: Scotland, ſoon after mar- 
rricd to the dauphin, was next: in ſucceſſion to Elizabeth; ſo that, 
if he Were move. 
532 3 e XA 
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-gcceſſion to that of France. Now Philip was not ſuch a bigot 
to the catholic religion, though his wife was, but that his hatred 
_ againſt France was much your than his zeal for it; and to this 
. angle cauſe it was owing that the princeſs Eliaabeth eſcaped with 
her life, who nevertheleſs underwent great ſufferings and much 
ill uſage, and paſſed the 2 part of this reign under the con- 
tinual apprehenſions of lofing it. 
This prineeſs began to reign in 1558. She was then twenty- 
five years of age, and highly accompliſhed both in body and 
mind. Her perſon was .graceful, her mien noble, her ſhape 
4 and gait both agreeable and majeſtic. Her 
face had not all the regularities of a perfect beauty; yet her 
complexion was fair, her eyes lively and ſparkling, and her 
whole countenance had ſomething in it ſo. bright and dazzling, 
as ſcarcely ſuffered ſmaller imperfections to be ſeen. Her, 
mind was heroical-and magnanimous, her underſtanding preg- 
nant and penetrating; enlarged, and poliſhed. by all the advan- 
tages of a-refined education. She wrote letters in engliſh and 
italian, when ſhe was not full fourteen years of age; and, before 
ſhe was ſeventeen, ſhe became perfect in the latin, greek, french, 
italian, and not unacquainted with the reſt of the european 
tongues. She proceeded farther than to the knowledge of mere 
languages; ſhe cultivated philoſophy, rhetoric, hiſtory, divinity, 
poetry, muſic, and, in ſhort, every thing which could improve 
and adorn the mind. Thus accomplithed, ſhe aſcended the 
throne; where ſhe was no ſooner fixed, than ſhe began to pro- 
ject ſchemes about reſtoring the proteſtart religion: to which 
a - ſhe was induced by intereſt as well as principle. The pope 
treated her in ſuch a manner, as obliged her to turn her eyes 
upon the proteſtant party: ſhe perceived very clearly, that, if 
_ - ſhe ſhould avow popery, ſhe muſt confeſs that ſhe owed the 
crown to a downright uſurpation: ſhe would be forced to own 
that her father's divorce from Catharine of Arragon was void, 
and conſequently that Anne Boleyn could be no other than 
Henry the VIIIth's concubine; and this would be ſufficient to 
annul her pretenſions to the crown. She was therefore obliged 
to oppoſe popery, in order to aſſert that the pope did wrong- 
fully condemn Anne Boleyn's marriage. In the mean time, 
many writers have been of opinion, and Bayle amongſt them, 
that ſhe was not ſuch a bigot to proteſtantiſm, but that ſhe 
would have continued popery, which was then the eſtabliſned 
religion of the country, if it had equally contributed to eſta- 
lin nean hren, ll oe no, 
Ibe queen, while ſhe was prineeſs, had a private propoſal of 
marriage made her by the king of Sweden; but ſhe declared, 
4 ſhe could not change her condition, though it was indeed 
then very bad. Upon her becoming queen, Philip of Span, 5 | 
: „ Wy. 
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' Siſter's huſpand, made an offer of himſelf to her, and promiſed 
to get a diſpenſation from the pope, to remove all obſtacles of 
relationſhip, &c. but ſhe declined this propoſal. In the firſt par- 
liament of her reign, the houſe of commons addreſſed her, and 
repreſented to her, how neceflary it was for the happineſs of 
the nation, that ſhe ſhould think of marvying : to whom ſhe re- 
plied, that, by the ceremony of her inauguration, ſhe was mar- 


Tied to her people, and her ſubjects were to her inſtead of chil. 
dren; that they would not want a ſucceſſor, when the died; 


and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould be very well contented to have 
her tomb-ſtone tell poſterity, “ Here lies a queen, who reigned 
fo long, and lived and died a virgin.” - Several matches were 


propoſed afterwards, and ſeveral 


eat perſonages were defirous. 


of uniting themſelves to this illuſtrious princeſs; but ſhe re- 
jected them all, and maintained her celibacy to the laſt. The 
Duke of Anjou ſeems to have bid the faireſt to have obtained 


thing 


ne affection [I ]). 5 24 
lo as puzzled the writers of ſecret hiſtory more, than 


her; for, coming into England in 1581, he was received with all 


to account with any certainty for Elizabeth's invincible aver- 
ſion to the matrimonial ſtate. She was young, when overtures 
of this kind were firſt made to her; had a good perſon ; took 
pains to ſet it off to the beſt advantage; and, as all allow, was 
fond of being admired ; nay, Yo fond, that ſhe was abſolutely 
_ Jealous of the perſon, as well as of the power, of Mary queen of 
Scots, for fear ſhe ſhould be thought a finer woman than her- 
ſelf. Add to this, that ſhe was no prude; does not appear to 
have had any remarkable coldneſs of conſtitution; on the con- 
trary, was Fal. had always ſome favourite or other, ſuch as 
ex 


» 


' Leiceſter, 


„c. whom the choſe out of the braveſt, the 


| moſt perſonable, the moſt acompliſhed lords of her kingdom Is]. 


9 3 4a * 


- + [a] *1nfomuch;?” fas Echard, *that 


in November, as ſoon as ſhe had celebrated 


her coronation-day, ſhe was fo far carried 
by the force of modeſt love, that,. in the 


| pag of amorous converſation, ſhe drew 
her ring from her finger, and put it upon 
his, upon certain conditions between 
themſelyes. All that were near unani- 


minds of the courtiers 3 ſome were tranſ- 


ported with joy, ſome ſeized with admi- 
ration, and. ſome dejected with grief. 
Leiceſter, Hatten, and Walſiagham, vio- 
+ lently exclaimed, as if the queen, the 


.. kingdom, and religion, were all at once 


ruined. The ladies and maids of honour, 


. 


moſt intimate with her majeſty, were fliled 


With fighs, and covered with tears; and 


\ 


t ; 5 82 : 


they ſo terrified and diſcouraged her, th 


ſhe could enjoy no reit that night. The 


next day ſhe ſent for the duke of Anu, 


and cauſing all company. to. depart, 
held a long diſcourſe with him in private. 
At length he withdrew himſelf into his 


chamber; where, in a rage, throwing the 
ring from him, and taking it again, 8. 
mouſly concluded the marriage in eſſedt f 
completed; which variouſly affected the 


with ſome ſevere ſcoffs, exclaimed d 


n 4 


Py YO A ES 8 
Nee relates, chat, at the Se. 
Hon of making lord Robert Dudley carl 
of Leiceſter and baron of Denbigh, which 
was done at Weſtminſter with great ſo. 
- lemaity, .** the queen herſelf aſſiſted 


re 4 1 Nen,. : 4 £5 $ $: $7 > &.2] 2 
ade?” Hit. of England, vel. i: 


at 
the ceremonial, he kneeling before her 


with great gravity. But, ſays he, the 
. 7 | — could 


34 BLIZABETH. 
In ſhort, Elizabeth ſeemed to indulge a ſpirit of gallantry and 
e As ate for fo e her Her Thang DARE by 
ways decried by the popiſh writers, is treated by one of the re. 
formed religion as a very problematical and difputable thing TJ. 
It is our firm perſuaton however, that, notwithſtanding the 

libertics ſhe might allow herſelf of this kind, ſhe did not actual- 
1y offend in point of chaſtity ; and that we may give the engliſh 
reader what light we can into an affair about which his own hil. 
torians have ought fit. to be filent, we lay before him what a 
_ "foreigner has ſaid upon it [U]. Others have mentioned ſome 
phy cal cauſes, which ſhew the abſolute neceſſity-the queen was 
.under of poſitively refuſing to engage in matrimony, though 
. poſſibly ſhe might not have, as thete, is the greateſt reaſon to 
Book the had not, any natural averfioꝑ to a huſband. 

It cannot be expected, that we ſhould recount all the glorious 
actions of this princeſs's reign, ſince it is not our purpoſe to write 
-Hiſtories of nations, but memoirs of particular perſohs ; and 
therefore we ſhall regard her rather as a woman than a queen. 
It-is certain, that never. woman 1 with mone glory than 
he did z nay, that there have been but few great kings, whoſe 
reigns can be compared with hers. It is the moſt beautiful pe- 
riod in the engliſh hiſtory ; and it was the nurſery of ſome of the 
_ableſt ſtateſmen. and warriors that England ever produced. 
Pope Sixtus V. had a particular eſteem for her, and placed her 
among the three perſons, who alone, in his opinion, deſerved to 
reign ; the other two were himſelf and Henry IV, of France. 


© aould not refrain from putting her hand fallow : 4% T do not know ether ſhe was 
"in his neck, ſmilingly tickling him, the. ſo chaſte as is reported; for, after alli ſhe 
french ambaſfador and I ſtanding by.“ was a queen, tic was beautiful, young, 
- Melyil, who was ſent to the court of Eli- full of wit, delighted in magnificent dreſy, 
.gabeth by _— queen of Scots, gives us loved eritertainments, balls, pleaſutes, and 
- | aIſo," in the ſame page, another proof to have the beſt-ſhaped men in her king- 
of this-princeſs's affection towards the earl dom for her favourites, This is all I can 
of Leiceſter.: for, upon his having occa- ſay of her to the reader. Hiſt. d'Eliz. 
Fon ta mention ©* my lord of Bedford and tomeii. 
© any lord Robert Dudley, ſhe obſerved,” * -With' regard to the duke of Alen- 
* Gays he, that I made but ſmall account gon, Mezeray ſays, ** the affair went ſo 
bf my lord Robert, ſecing that I named fr, that the queen gave him a. ring 2s 2 
dme earl of Bedford before him; but pledge of her Word : but the intrigues of 
- Yaid, chat, ere long, the would make him 
A far greater earl, and that I ſhould ſee-it her women, who knew the danger the 
© done before my 1 home. For ſhe would be in if the had any chüldren, made 
* "eſteemed him ag her brother and beſt. ſuch an outety-about it, and impottuned 
_ © Friend, whom ſhe herſelf would have ma- their miftreſs'with ſo many olamours, that 
\ "ried, had ſhe ever minded to have taken _ 
ul 0 But, being A 6 o_ | 4 
ber life in virginity, ſhe withed, &c."* | officers not to ſuffer any perſon to touc 
Nee S p. 49. wor * ber body, nor to fee ie un ed alter" ber 
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_ FF our queen,” faid he once to an-Engliſtinfan, ” © is born for- 
-turite: "the governs her kingdom with great -happineſs : the 
wants only to be married to me, to give the world a ſecond 
Alexander.” Leri, who has recorded this auecdote, informs us 
alſo, that this pope held a ſecret egrreſpondence with Elizabeth: 
of which he has given ſeveral inſfances, in his life of Sixtus, and 
this among the reſt. Several of the engliſh . of whom An- 
thony Babington, a gentleman of-Dethick in Dert ee eee 
chief, engaged, as they were always doing in ſome ſhape or 
other, in a conſpiracy againſt the queen. I heir purpoſe was to 
aſſaſſinãte her, and immediately to ſhout Long live our queen, 
Mary of Scotland !” who was to have been taken out of her 
priſon, and ſet upon the throne. Babington and three others 
applied for an abfolution from the pope in articulo mortis, in 
caſe they did not ſucceed in their undertaking z which the pape 
granted, and, as was reported, ſent an immediate necount of it 
to the queen, with advice to take proper care of herſelf. 
This conſpiracy of Babington was the introdu ſcene to 
an action, which has been thought to be the greateſt blemiſh 
upon Elizabeth's reign; and that was the execution of Mary 
queen of Scots, in 1586, This unfortunate lady, born in 1541, 
and the only remaining child of James V. of Scotland, having 
been expelled by her ſubjects, and deprived not only of her roy- 
al authority, but alſo of her liberty and eſtate, came poor und de- 
ſolate into England, truſting toElizabeth's promiſes of protection 
and kindneſs.” The queen received her very well, and ordered at 
firſt that ſhe ſhould be treated like a queen: but afterwards the 
kept her a eloſe prifoner, and, under pretence that Mary had 
conſpired againſt her life, ſne had her tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted; * by which action,“ ſays one of n « the 
tainted her reign" with the innocent blood of a princeſs whom 
ſhe had received into her dominions, and to whom ſhe had given 
ſanQuuary[x).” And what'aggravates Elizabeth's guilt, is the 
extreme diſſimulation ſhe uſed in the management of this affair. 
For ſhe no ſooner received the news of Mary's execution, than 
ſhe abandoned Herſelf So? jour and melancholy, put on deep 
mourning, ſeverely rebuked her council, commanded them out 
of her preſence, and ordered her ſecretary Daviſon, whe, with- 
out knowing it, was made her agent and inſtrument in this affair, 
to be tried in the Star- chamber. It has been ſaĩd upon this oc- 
eaſion, that the queen of Scoty kept the queen of England in con- 
tinual fear of loſing her erown; and that, if the queen of Scots 
was to neg © it was neceffary to qa it wich as little odium 
to the queen of England as poſſible; this has been urged in de- 
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- ſence, as well df the act itfelf, as of the diſſimulation which'the 
ſhewed afterwards; particularly againſt Daviſon, whom, though 
an able and honeſt ſervant, ſhe difgraced and ruined for having 
cauſed the execution of Mary, as it were without her knowledge 
and contrary to her intentions. But if this apology be admit- 
ted it ſeems to follow, that, in order to be a good queen, Eliza- 
deth muſt have been but an indifferent woman: and perhaps 
*'3t is doing no great injuſtice to her character, to ſay, that ſhe 
© Wo Borg continued 44 years, 4 months and 6 days: and 
though it abounded in great actions, which carried the britiſh 
name to the higheſt pitch of glory, and was covered with innu- 
merable bleſſings, yet it ended in a moſt diſmal melancholy. She 
died March 24, 1603, in her 7oth year. We have enumerated 
eircumſtances enough of her life, to give a (tolerable idea of the 
-* womany ſo that there is no occaſion to draw out her character 

in form. We will conclude our account with a paragraph from 
che late lord Bolingbroke, who, in his ( Idea of à patriot king,” 
© Has written of her in the following manner: Oh Elizabeth 
Vas queen in a limited monarchy, and reigned over a people at 
all times'more'eaſily led than driven; and at that time capable 
of deing attached to their prince and their country by a more 
1 5 principle than any of thoſe which prevail in our days, 
dy affeQion. There was a ſtrong prerogative then in being, 
and the crown was in poſſeſſion of greater legal power. Po- 
pPularity was however then, as it is now, and as it muſt be al- 
Ways in mixed government, the fole true foundation of that ſuth- 

_ *, cient authority and influence which other conſtitutions give the 
2 gratis, and independently of the people, but which a 
Eing of this nation muſt acquire. The wiſe queen ſaw. it; 

_ -- and the faw too, how much popularity depends on thoſe ap- 
pearances that depend on the decorum, the decency, the grace, 

and the propriety of behaviour, of which we are ſpeaking. A 

Vorm concern for the intereſt and honour of the nation, a ten- 
©: derneſs for her people, and a confidence in their affections, 
were appearances. that ran through her whole; public conduct, 
and gave life and colour to it. She did great things: and ſhe 
knew low to ſet them off according to 1 full value, by her 

manner of doing them. In her private behaviour ſhe ſhewed 
great affability, ſhe deſcended even to familiarity; but her fami- 
- Harity was ſuch, as could not be imputed to her weakneſs, and 
vas therefore moſt juſtly aſcribed to her goodneſs. Though a 

woman, ſhe ni = that Was womaniſh 2 and, if a ; ol 
equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on ſome; occaſions, they 
| paſſed like flaches of Ahenlug, raniſhed as ſoon” as they were 

di cerned, kd {mpHinied no blot on her character: She had pri- 


% 
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vate kriendſhips, ſhe had favourites: but ſhe never ſuffered her 
friends w forget ſhe was their queen; and when her favourites 
did, ſhe' made them feel that ſhe was ſ o. 


* 4 * o 3 i m 


queen Hizabeth, rather as a very great, than às a very good, 
woman; nevertheleſs, we are ready to acknowledge, that ca- 
lumny hath caft its venom on her in the higheſt degree imagin- 


= 


able. This was _ unavoidable, confidering 


2 


the ſevere' laws: ſhe | 


Vas obliged to put in execution againſt the papiſts. Seme were! 
capitally puniſped; and a great man under went the hardſhips 
of a priſon, or the inconveniences of baniſnment. Theſe were 


the perſons Ry who compoſed" libels 
reputation : and 7 have repreſented her a 
ty, avarice, and la 


? 


againſt” Elizabeth's) 
$a monſter of cruel- 


civiouſneſs. See, eee what A 


glorious character a jeſuit has Ziven of her in a book, which 


e publiſhed in the very city of Paris: Elizabeth,“ ſays he, 
* was a perſon, whoſe name immediately imprints in our minds 
ſuch a noble idea, that it is impoſſible well to expreſs it by any 
deſcription whatfoever. Never did a erowned head better un- 
derſtand the art of government, and commit fewer ettors in it, 
during a long reign. The friends of Charles V. could reckon 
his faults: Elizabeth's enemies have been reduced narrowly to 
ſearch after hets; and they, whoſe greateſt concern it was to? 
caſt an odium upon her conduct, have admired her. 80 that im 
her was fulfilled this ſentence of the goſpel, that che children of 
this world are often wiſer in their views and deſigns, than the- 
children of light. Elizabeth's aim was to reign; to govern, to be 
miſtreſs, to keep her people in ſubmiſſion, neither affecting to- 
weaken her ſubjects, nor to make conqueſts in foreign countries 7 
but yet not ſuffering-any perſon to encroach in the Ieaſt upon tiiꝰ 
ſovereign power, which ſhe knew perfectly well how to maintain - 
both by policy and by force. For no perſon in her time had 
more wit, more ſkill, more judgement than 'ſhe had. She wad 
not a warlike princeſs; but ſhe knew ſo' well how 'to train up 


warriors, that England had not for a long 


des revolutions d' Anglet. 


time ſeen a greater 


umber of them, nor more experienced.” Pere/d'Orleans, hifts - 


e ER ee IR 
ELIZABETH of Auſtria, daughter of the Emperor Maximis 
lian II, and wife of Charles IX, king of France, was married at 
Mezieres, Nov. 26, 1570. She was one of the moſt beautiful 
perſons of her time, but her virtue even ſurpaſſed her beauty. 
The deplorable and fatal night of St. Bartholomew afflicted her 


extremely: on hearing the news of what 


had paſt, when the 


roſe in the morning; bathed in tears, ſhe threw herſelf at the foot 
of her crucifix to aſk merey of God on the 313 of ſo 
510 


arrocious a deed, and which the deteſted with f 
eth had but very little ſhare" in what ' paſſed" in-France un- 
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rror. Eliza- 
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"the 2. Ne as e atient; ( 
of the e was, DD 0 
22 of Tiesbech: accordingly, he never loſt his ain 
und his eſteem, me he recommended her, when as to Hen- 
ry IV, then king of Navarre, with th utmo moſt tendern 

care of my daughter and my wife, ſaid he; my other, take. 
care of them, Lrecommend them to. t generoſity of your heart.” | 


During his illneſs, Elizabeth ſpent. time worn | 10 was 


not attending upon him, in prayers for his recoy n ſhe 
went to ſec him,-ſhe did not place herſelf by h e ſhe 


had a right to do; but kept at a little di and $f perl c= 
tire. By her modeſt Glence, b by bar tend Dae phe 5 
ſhe ſcemed to cover him in her hor v een Hes m 
< then, adds Brantdme, ſhe was ſeen to hed tears fe e 


ſo ſecret, that a common ſpectator would have known. nothi 5 : 


of itz ns wiping her watry eyes, excited the livelieſt emotions o 
pity in all that were preſent : for, continues he, I was a witneſs 


do it. She ſtifled her grief; ſhe dared not let her tenderneſs 
appear 3. 2 the king ſhould perceive it. The prince 
could not avoid ſaying, when ſpeaking of her, that he might 
| boaſt of having an amiable wife, the wolt diſcreet ang the. moſt 

virtuous woman, not in all France, not in all Euro ut in the 
whole world. He was nevertheleſs as reſerved wi her, AS the 
queen-mother, who apprebending that ſhe 1 cs have ſome power 
Ser the king, doubtleſs mp loyed her. influence in preventing 
chat prince from repoſing in her confidence,. which Would have 
diſconcerted her ſchemes. While ſhe was at the court of France, 
the honoured with a tender affection Margaret queen of Navatre, 
her ſiſter · in- law, though, of a conduct ſo totally oppoſite to hers z 
and, after her return to, Germany, Elizabeth always Sept t up a an 
epiſtolary correſpondence | with her. She even 2.28 3 


pledge of her friendſhip, two books of her own — * 5 
he one, on the word of God; the other, on the moſt confider- 3X 


able events that had happened in France in her time. This vir- 


tuous princeſs, after the death of the king | her huſband, retires 


'to — where ſhe died in 1592, aged onl Y 38 in convent 
her own ſoundation. FEY Tees 8 


great, by the revolution of 1741 renewed in . perſon 
line of that monarch on the w 
. and, when arrived at . 5 
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ELIZABETH (PzTROvNA), da daughter of tzar Peter the 


* 


rone of Ruſſia. Ehenberh | h 
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u extremely admiĩred for n. attractions. 
beaury as well as her exalted rant and large dowry oc-- 
eaſioned her ſeveral offers, none of which however took effect; 
and ſhe died in celibacy. During the life of her father Peter E 
2 negotiation had commenced for her marriage with Lewis XV. 
but although not ſeriouſly adopted by the court of France, ir w 
never relinquiſhed until the hter of Staniflaus; titular k 
of Poland, was publicly affianced to the young monarch. 
the will of Catharine, Elizabeth was betrothed to Charles Sc 
ſus, biſhop of Lubec, duke of Sleſwick and Holſtein, and 
k to he late king of Sweden; but he died before the oom 
pletion of the ceremony. In the reign: of Peter H. the was do- 
manded by Charles margrave of Anfpach; in 1747, by the per- 
fan tyrant Kouli Kan; and at the time of the revolution, the re- 
gent Ann endeavoured to force her to ſpouſe prinee Louis of 
Brunſwic, for whom ſhe entertained a fettled averſion. From 
the period of her acceffion ſhe renounced all thoughts of the con 
nubial ſtate, and adopted her nephew Peter. Her diſlike ts mar- 
nage, however, certainly did not proceed from any reoted aver- 
fion to the other ſex ; for ſhe would freely and frequently own 
to her confidants, e 20 never happy but when ſhe was in 
love [x]; if we 15 = 7 by that name a capricious paſſion 
ever changing its obje 123 charaQeriftic warmth of 
temper hurried her 5 leſs to the extremes of devotion: the was 
2 exact in her annual confeſſions at caſter of the wan- 
derings of her heart; in expreſſing the utmoſt contrition for her 
frequent ene fare i z and in punctually adhering both in pub 
le and private to the minuteſt ceremonies and ordinances of the 


church, With re e e to her diſpoſition and turn of mind; the 


zs generally ſtyled the humane Elizabeth, as ſhe made a vow — 
der acceſſion ** ind no capital puniſhments duri ng Her yo 
and is 5455 to have ſhed tears upon the news of every 
ry gained by her troops, from the reflection that — not — 
deen obtained without great bloodſhed. But although no: eri- 
minal was formally executed in public; yet the ſtate priſons were 
filled with e many of 3 unheard of and un- 
e ee 3 awholfomedunges : the fone 
" Inquiſition, or ſecret commutes appointed to ju 


ſuſpected of high-4xe n, bad conſtant occupation during We | 


reign; n pen the Get fame were tortured in reve 
—_ 185 r $5 the 'knoot, and exp 45 W eee 
5 tranſaction which reflects leepe 1 ber 

added aca punifhment o 
— non 


valuptueur, & elle difoit ſouvent r 
o ſaureat de favoria. | 
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eounteſſes Beſtuchef and Lapookin: received. fifty ſtrokes 


theſe ladies, Madame Lapookin, eſteemed the handſomeſt wo- 
cd 


horror; and forbid us to venerate the memory of a princeſs, 
who, with ſuch little regard to her own fex, Tould ide thoſe 
barbarous commands. But let us at the ſame time lament the 
inconſiſtency of human nature ; and, in conſidering the character 
_ of Elizabeth, let us not deny that her heart, 9255 s naturally 
benevolent, was eventually corrupted by power, and BT wich 
ſuſpicion ; and that although mercy might predominate when- 
ever it did not interfere with her paſſions. and prejudices; yet 
ſhe by no means deſerves the appellation' of humane, the moſt 
noble attribute of a ſovereign when it interpoſes to temper and 
mitigate the ſeverity of juſtice. Elizabeth died in 1761, in the 
21ſt year of her reign, and in the 53d year of her age; ſhe ex- 
ired in December (the 25th), the ſame month in which ſhe was 

rn, and in which ſhe acceded to the throne, It is afferted on 
unqueſtionable authority, that it was impoſſible to obtain this 
tzarina's conſent for the execution of a felon who had even com- 

itted the moſt horrid ſpecies of premeditated murder, and that 
wag of the police uſed ſecretly to order-the-executioner to 


knoot to death thoſe delinquents who were found guilty of the 
moſt atrocious crimes.. It is a pity that ſhe did not reſerve her hu- 
manity, whichin this inſtance was cruelty to her people, for more 
_ reſpectable objects. By 72 of concluſion to the preſent article it 

will-not be unapt to add the following anecdote, eſpecially as it 


muſt at the ſame time give pleaſure to the reader. Although the 


ſovereign of this empire is abſolute in the moſt unlimited ſenſe of 


the. word; yet the pitjudice of the Ruſſians in regard to the ne- 
 gellity of torture (and a; wiſc legiſlator will always reſpeCt popu- 


lar prejudices be*they-ever To:abſurd and unreaſonable) was ſo 

_ deeply rooted by immemorial iiſage, that it required great circum- 
'  ſneQtionin the preſent tzarina not to raiſe, diſeontents by an im- 
mediate abolition of that inhuman practice. Accordingly; the 

cautious. manner in which it was gradually ſuppreſſed, diſcovered 
no leſs judgment than benevolence. In 176 2 Catharine II, Toon. 
after her accethon, took away the power of inflicting tõrture from 


fully abuſed. In 1767, a-ſecret order was iſſued to the judges in 
che ſeycral provinces, that whenever th hovidthink torrare rex 
ROM nF . 


e oe ee 


the vayvodes, or inferior juſtices, by whom it had been ſhame-- 


* 


ire Jar 


hulfite to force a criminal to confellion, they ſhould draw up the 


— 


general articles of the charge, and lay the caſe before the gover- 


nor of the province for his conſideration: and all the governors 
had received previous directions to determine the caſe according 


to the principles laid down in the 3d queſtion of the 10th chapter 


of her majelty's inſtructions for a code of laws; wherein torture 
is proved to be no leſs uſeleſs than cruel [z J. This, therefore, 
was a tacit abolition of torture, which has Been ſince formally 


and publicly annulled. The prohibition of this horrid ſpecies bf 


judicature, throughout the vaſt dominions of the ruſſian empire, 
forms a memorable æra in the annals of humanity. . | 
_. ELLER DS Brooknvsen (Joun TaeoDoRE), firſt phyſician ts 
the king of Pruſſia, was born in 1689, at Pletzkau in the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt-Bernburg, and died at Berlin in 1760, at 
71. To the title of firſt phyſician which Frederic William had 
given him in-1735, Frederic II, his ſon, in 1755 added that of 
privy counſellor and director of the royal academy of Pruſſia. 
We have by him a treatiſe in latin of the knowledge and treat- 


, 


ment of diſeaſes, principally of the acute ſpecies ; which was 


tranſlated into french by M. le Roy, phyſician, 1774; 12mo. 
The doctrine here laid down is good in the main, and founded 
on important obſervations in practice. The death of the author 


* 


deprived the public of thoſe he had made on chronical diſeaſes; 
anqd it is a loſs: for he joined to a long courſe of practice, the 


W Win dexterity and the patience ſo neceſſary to an ob- 

erver. | 1 : Es 
ELLIGER (OTTowas), the ſon of an able phyſician, was 

born at Gottemburg the 18th of September, 1633, aceording to 


Houbraken, and in 1632 by Weyermann's account. Ottomar's 


father centred all his views in making his ſon a ſcholar ; he had 


remarked in him a great ſhare of ſagacity. He put him to ſtudy 
the languages under the moſt famous profeſſors. It was ſoon 
perceived that he relaxed in his progreſs in every other. of his 


leſſons, in proportion as his taſte for painting was unfolded : in 


the very claſſes and ſchool-hours he was ſecretly practiſing with 
the erayon. Chaſtiſements were. even found ineffeQual to his 
correction, notwithſtanding the obſtinacy of his mother in not 


; altering her purpoſe. Alucky accident delivered our young man 


from this diſagreeable fituation. One day a poor. perſon de- 


fired to ſpeak in private with the phyſician: the beggar diſplayed 


to him his extreme diſtreſs in ſeveral languages. The wife of 
the phyfician, who was preſent at this converſation, ſaid to her 
huſband, Sincel ſee that there are men of learning in indigence as 
well as painters, I think it a ee indiſleeen to Which pro- 


ſelſion my ſon applies; let him 1 his own inclination. 
painting with an able 


This little adventure enriched the art of 

\ [2] Queſtion ine. 4 La [queſtion ne au but, ke. 5,“ See InftruRians de Githa- 
blefſe-t-elle pas la Juſtice, et conduit - elle rine II, &c. P. 51 to 55» 
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artiſt and a number of fine pictures. Elliger was placed at 


Antwerp in the ſchool of Daniel Seghers, the jeſuit z where he 
learnt to paint flowers and fruit, and at length equalled his maf- 
ter. He was called to the court of Berlin, where he was highly 


honoured for his talents. The elector Frederic William ap- 


pointed him his principal painter. This prince found great 
amuſement in converſing with Elliger, and his ſmart replies on 
all occaſions pleaſed him ſo much, that he made frequent viſits 
to his lodgings. This agreeable life, in which he found much 
profit as well as pleaſure, continued till his death; the year of 
vrhich is not known. Elliger was a very good painter in his way; 
and his works are as much ſought after as thoſe of his maſter. 


The greater part of them are in Germany, where they are pre- 


_ ſerved with the utmoſt care. < | 8e | 
_ *ELLIGEFR (OTToMaR), was born at Hamburgh, Feb. 16, 
1666, the ſon of a ſkilful painter at the court of the elector of 
Brandenburg, and made the ſubject of the foregoing article. 


He learned of his father the firſt elements of painting; from 


"whom he went to Amſterdam and ſtudied under Michael Van 
Muſſcher. Struck with the beauty of the works of Lairefle, he 
as fortunate enough to gain admiſſion to his ſchool +; this was 
in the year 1686. None could be more aſſiduous than this diſ- 
ciple in following the leſſons of his maſter, whether in copying 
his works and thoſe of others, or in painting from nature. The 
genius of the young painter was encouraged by Laireſſe: one 
year of his inſtructions qualified him for compoſing freely, with- 
out following any other model than nature, and without having 
in view the manner of any one; his own is grand and noble, and 
His back grounds are of a fine architecture: among them are to 
be found the moſt valuable remains of the Egyptians, the Greeks, 


and the Romans. If the ſcene of his compoſition was to be laid 


in one of theſe countries, he likewiſe introduced bas-reliefs re- 


lative to the time: he was a man of genius, and had a mind 


well ſtored with literature; his pictures are intereſting both to 
painters and ſcholars. At Amſterdam he painted ſeveral cielings 
and large ſubjects for ornaments to the public halls and grand 
apartments. The elector of Mentz took ſo much pleaſure in 
contemplating his works, that he ordered of him two very large 
pictures, one repreſenting the death of Alexander, the other the 
nuptials of Thetis and Peleus; theſe two numerous and finely 
executed compoſitions are highly celebrated. The eleQor was 
ſo ſatisfied with them, that he amply paid the artiſt, and made 
him a rich preſent beſides : he allo appointed him his principal 
painter, but which title an dere as well as the penſion 
that was attached to it, preferring his liberty, as he faid, to an 
honourable bondage; and ſoon after retired to his own country. 

15 da are was embelliſhed with the ingenious compoſitions of 
his hand; but this took up ſo much of his time, that he _ = 
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U ttle for applying to grand works; he made pictures in ſmall 
fizes, not unwort 55 being placed in the firſt cabinets: this | 
good artiſt may juſtly boaſt alſo of the Banquet of the gods, a 

large picture ſufficient of itſelf to immortalize his name. But 
this man, fo amiable and ſo much eſteemed, ſoon fell into in- 
temperance and contempt. His works no longer reſemblè thoſe 
of his former years; the colouring bad, and ſcarcely any of them 
rifing above mediocrity, they teach us that genius carinot conſiſt 
with debauchery. He died in the 66th year of his age, the 24th | 
of November, 1737. In the cabinet of M. Half-Waſſenaer, at Z 

the Hague, was lately a very fine picture of Elliger repreſent- 
8 dying. HOG. N FO | x 

LLIS (CLemenT, M. A.) He was born in Cumberland; 
1630, and brought up under his uncle, Dr. Potter, biſhop of 
Carliſle. When the biſhop died, Mr. Ellis was ſent to queen's 
college in Oxford, where he took his degrees, and was choſen 
one of the fellows of that ſociety. In 1660 he complied with 
the reſtoration, and was preſented to the valuable living of Kirk- - | 
by-weſtern, in Nottinghamſhire, where he diſcharged the duties 
of the paſtoral office with the ſtricteſt fidelity. In 1693 he was 
appointed, by archbiſhop Sharp, a prebendary in the collegiate 
church of Southwell, which emolument was beſtowed upon him 
merely on account of his merits. He died in 1700, aged 70. | 
Among other things he wrote the following: 1. The genteel 5 
ſinner; 2. The ſcripture catechiſt; and 5 ſelf-deceiver. 


* ELLIS (Jonx), was the ſon of Mr. James Ellis, by Suſannah 

his wife, and was born in the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, 22d 

March, 1698. His father was a man of an eccentric chatac- 

ter, roving, and unſettled. At one time he was clerk to his un- 

cle and guardian, ſerjeant Denn, recorder of Canterbury, and 
kept his chambers in Gray's inn, on a ſtarving allowance, as Mr. 

Ellis uſed to declare, for board-wages. Leaving his penurious 

relation, who ſpent what his father left him in a litigious proceſs, 

he obtained a place in the poſt-office at Deal in Kent, from 
whence he was advanced to be ſearcher of the cuſtoms in the | 
Downs, with a boat; but being impoſed upon, as he thought, | | 
in ſome way by his patron, he quitted his employment and came 
to London. He 'was repreſented by his ſon as particularly ſkil- 
ful in the uſe of the ſword, to which qualification he was in- 

debted, through the means of a nobleman, for one of his places. 
| He was alſo much famed for his agility, and could at one time | 
| jump the wall of Greenwich park, with the affiſtance of a ſtaff | 
| At the trial of Dr. Sacheverel he was cnple d to take down 
the evidence for the doctor's uſe: His wife, Suſannah Philpot, 
1 
i 


our author's mother, was a difſenter, with all the fanatical 
judices of the times in which ſhe-lived. When Dr. Sacheverel 
£ preſented her huſband with \ print, framed and gy > oO 
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e, 5,0: 
laſhed it on the ground, 

e fame time a prieſt of Baal; and at a late period of our: 
thor's life it was remembered by him, that ſhe: cauſed him to un- 
dergo the diſcipline: of the ſchool, for only preſuming to look at 
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and broke it to pieces, calling him at 
Baal; and at a late period of our au- 


a top on a Sunday which had been given to com. the, Gap. re- 


ceding. The qualifications which Mr. Ellis's father poſſeſſed, 
it will be perceived, were not thoſe which lead to riches ; and 


zive his ſon t . of a liberal education. He was firſt 
Gor to a wretched day-ſchool in Dogwell- court, White Fryars, 


With a brother and two ſiſters ; and afterwards was removed to 
another, .not-much ſuperior, in Wine-office-court, Fleet-ſtreet, 
where he learned the rudiments of grammar, more by his own 


application than by any aſſiſtance of his maſter. - He uſed how- 
ever to 8 79 the courteſy of the uſher, who behayed well 


indeed ſo narrow were his circumſtances,.that he was unable to 


— 


hile at this ſchool he tranſlated “ Marſton Moore; 


him. 
fre, de obſidione prælioque Eboracenſi carmen. Lib. 6. 4to. 
f 650. Written by Payne Fiſher;“ which, as it has not been 
found among his papers, we ſuppoſe was afterwards deſtroyed. 
At what period, or in what capacity he was originally placed with 
Ar. John Taverner, an eminent ſcrivener LA] in Threadneedle- 


reet, we have not learned; but in whatever manner the con- 


neQion began, he in due time became clerk or apprentice to him, 
and during his reſidence had an opportunity of improving him- 
ſelf in the latin tongue, which he availed himſelf of with the ut- 
molt diligence. The ſon of his maſter, then at Merchant Tay- 
lors ſchool, was aſſiſted by his father in his daily ſchool-exerciſes; 
which being conducted in the preſence of the clerk, it was ſoon 
found that the advantage derived from the inſtructions, though 
bi, the perſon for whom it was intended, was not wholly 
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the year 1721, the rev. Mr. Faytingy afterwards of Merchank 


In the years 1742 and 1743, Dr. 75 publiſked “ Templum 
bertatis,” it | Mr. Ellis tranſlated into ve 
with the entire approbation of the original author, This tran 
lation ſtill remains in MS. Of his poetical friends, however, 
the late Moſes enge eſq. appears to haye been the moſt in- 
timate with him, Several marks of that gentleman's friend 
are to be found ſcattered through his printed works; and abou! 
1749 he addreſſed a beautiful epiſtſe to hjni from Ham, ney 
I publiſhed. In 1744 Mr. Mendez went to Ireland, an: 15 


uly 5 ſent a poetical aceount of his journey to Mr, ls. 
This epiſtle was afterwards printed in 1767, in a collection 0: 


8 and in the ſame miſcellany Mr. Ellis's anſwer appeared. 
oon after Mr, Mendez addreſſed a,poeticalepiſtle to his friend, 


Mr. S. Tucker, at Dulwich, printed in the ſame collection. 
Mr. Ellis, though there is ripe reaſon to believe that he never 


diſcontinued writing verſes for more than ſeventy years, was nat 


one of thoſe poets who are led by their attention to the muſes to 
neglect their private affairs. As a ſcrivener he was employed by 


2 number of families, to whom he afforded great ſatiskaction in 


conducting his buſineſs; and his friends and acquaintance were 
ſuch as did credit to him as a citizen, and honout, as à man. 
Dr. Johnſon once ſaid to Mr. Boſwell, © It is wonderful, ſix, 
what is to be found in London. The moſt literary converſation 
that I ever enjoyed was at the table 4 Ellis, a money-ſeri- 
vener behind the Royal Exchange, with whom L at one period 


uſed to dine generally once a week [3],” But though Mr, El- 


Cog Refuſe lit of Johnſon, i. 54 Mic. Ellis, concluding, “ 1 have, viſited © 
Mr, Boſwell in ee Fant of BY this day, (OG 4. 1 
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lis for ſo long a courſe of years never diſcontinued writing, he 
was by no means eager after the fame derived from publiſhing, 
The greater part of his performances ſtill remain in manuſcript; 
He was, however, not inſenſible to the praiſes of his friends, 
and, being bleſſed with a very retentive memory, would with lit- 
tle folicitation repeat poems of conſiderable length with great 
accuracy. The writer of this has heard him recite, with much 
energy and vivacity, poems of not leſs than a hundred lines, 
after the age of 88 years. The work which he appears to have 
taken the moſt pains with, is a tranſlation of Ovid's epiſtles, 
which he left ready for the preſs. Dr. Johnſon frequently re- 
commended the publication of this performance; and Dr. King, 
who read it with ſome, attention, commended it in very warm 
terms, and declared, as the tranſlator uſed to mention with 2 
laudable degree of exultation, * that he differed from other 
tranſlators ſo much as to warrant him to ſay, what he read was 
„ %%% Tn 


— 


* 


1 720 Mr. Ellis wrote a poem intitled © The ſouth ſea 
dream,” in hudibraftic yerſe. In 1739 he tranflated a whim- 
ſical performance from the latin, which he received from Cam- 
bridge, intituled “ The ſurpriſe; or, the gentleman turned 
apothiccary.* This was a tale written originally in french proſe, 
and afterwards tranſlated into latin. Mr. Ellis's verfification of 
it was printed in 12mo, and is to be found in ſome of the libra- 
Ties of the curious. Of the tranſlation of Dr. King's Templum 
Libertatis in 1742, we have already ſpoken. In 1758 he was 
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Fear; and found his judgment diſtinct and 
clear, und his memory, though faded fo 


..as. to fail him occaſionally, yet as he aſ- 
\ ſured me, and I indeed perceived, able to 
ſerve him very well, after a little recollec- 
tion It was agreeable to 6bſerve, that he 
was free from the diſcontent and fretful. 
neſs which too often moleſt old age. He 
in the ſummer of this year walked to Ro- 
-therhithe,' where he dined, and walked 
deten rig the evening.  * o 
[e] Which appeared in that year with 
Alen A * n 19875 
The canto added by Maphzus 58 

To Virgil's twelve books of AEneas, 
From the original bombaſtic,'”' *' 
Done into engliſh Hudibraſtic, | 

With notes beneath,” and latin text, 

In every other page annexed, 


Maphaus was born at Lodi in the Mi- 
laneſe, in the year 140%, and was ſecretary 
of the briefs to pope Martin V. and after- 


,” 


In 


wards datary. He was liewiſe endowed 
with a canonry of St. Peter's, with which 
he was ſo well contented, that he refuſed 
a rich biſbeprick. Popes Eugenius the 
IVth and Nicholas the Vth, out of re- 
gard for his learning, and affection to his 
perſon, continued him in his office of da- 
tary. He died at Rome in the year 1459. In 
the collection called Mende#'s Poems, 
is a tranſlation by that author. i 
In the ſame year he contributed three 


ſmall pieces to Mr. Poadey venllectan of 


oems, which were printed with his name 


in the fixth'volume of that work ; and one 
of them, The cheat's apology, was 


afterwards ſet to muſic, we believe by Mr. 
Hook, and ſung with great applauſe at 
Vauxhall by Me. | 

or, the 8 built upon à jacobite 


poem. When we have added to theſe a 


number of verſes compoſed at various 
times for Meſſrs. Boydell. Bowles, and 


other venders of prints, we have _— 
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In the year 1750, Mr. Ellis was elected into the common coun- 
eil, and continued from that time to be regularly re- choſen on St. 
Thomas's day, to that immediately preceding his death. For many 
years he had been appointed deputy of the ward, and it was at his 
own requeſt that he was not re- choſen juſt before his death. He 
had alſo the honour of being choſen four times maſter of the 
ſcriyener's company; which Body Dag ſo great a reſpect for him, 
that they cauſed his picture to be painted, from which a print 

was made at their expence by Mr. Pether in the year 1781. _ 
Mr. Ellis always enjoyed a good ſtate of health, to which his 
temperance, exerciſe, and cheerfulneſs, without doubt contri- 
buted. He had, however, a defect in his eye-ſight, which was. 
attended with ſo remarkable a circumſtance, that we deem it 
not improper to relate it below in his own words from a letter 
ſent to his friend Dr. Johnſon, whoſe ſight being alſo defective, 
he was very curious to have a particular account of it [o]. 5 
After the age of 80 he frequently walked thirty or more miles 
in a day; but at the age of 85 he met with an accident which 
threatened at firſt very ſerious conſequences. A friend going 
to ſee him home in an evening took hold of his arm to lead him, 
in doing which he was unfortunately puſhed ſo as to ſtrike his 


rated the whole of his printed works. His 
manuſcripts, which he bequeathed to one 
of his executors, are numerous: beſides 
the tranſlation of Ovid's epiſtles, there 
are ſome parts of the metamorphoſes, a 
verſification of AEſop, and Cato, and many 
ſmall original compoſitions.  _ though I plainly ſaw the foot-path, L 
[ol ro My Muc ESTEEMED FRIEND could not well keep it, but was apt to de- 


town of Ramſgate, where we ſtaid till 

night, when by moonlight we ſet out on re- 
turn to Margate, Mr. Sewell being my 
guide; but he ſtopping a few minutes to 
ſpeak with a farmer, whom we met, 1 


went on alone; when to my. ſurpriſe, 


DR. 8. JOHNSON, viate to the right hand: whereupon turn- 
WORTHY six, 5 
IN my late converſation with you at 


'ing and viewing the moon behind me, I 


diſcerned it ſharply with my left eye, and 
only a dim glimpſe of its light with my 


your houſe, on my congratulating you on 
your recovery of health, as I chanced to 
mention a remarkable alteration I had 
found of my eye - ſight for the better, by a 
removal of it from my right eye to my left, 
(for they were always unequal in faculty 
from my cradle, when injured by the ſmall- 
pox), - you was pleaſed to expreſs a cu- 
riofity to know when and how I received 
this extraordinary event ; then, thanks in 
the firſt place to the Almighty goodneſs | 1 
ſhall give you the beſt accountof it l can, viz. 
In or about the beginning of September 
1778, Mr. Sewell, bookſeller, in Cora 
hill, and I, at his requeſt, went by water 
in a hoy to Margate in Kent, where we 
took lodging ſor the few days we intended 
to ſtay and, after a night's reſt, in the 
morning took a walk over the marſh or 
common to Ramſgate, where after view- _. | 85 
ing the pier, lighthouſe, and nunnery, and humble ſervant, 
$8 they call jt, we went to dinner in the Jeux Ezyge, 
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right, which I had ever before with the 
help of ſpectacles uſed to draw pictures in 
miniature, writing, Kc. My companion 
overtaking me, I was conſtrained to make 
uſe of his arm to keep me in the path to 
our lodgings at Margate, where that night 
and the next day the ſpires and other ob. 
jects appeared out of place, till after much 
care, and ſteadily looking at objects be fore 
my departure home wurd, 1 looked en my 
face in a glaſs, er for wy left eye fixed 
ſtraight, and my righteye dimly and almoſt 
dark waving off. And thus with my left' 
eye reſtored, and as it were a new eye, I. 
write this, and do all my writing buſineſs, 
and ſubſcribe myſelf in the 86th year of 
my age, the roth day of May 1784, | 
__ *  dearSir, f $220 
Tour moſt devoted friend, 


* 
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leg againſt the corner of the Bank buildings. By this unlucky 
accident, the ſkin from the knee to the ancle was entirely ſtrip. 
ped off, and the ſurgeons apprehended the wound wag prove 
mortal. Contrary however to all expectation, it granulated and 
Healed as in a young man; and no further conſequence enſued than 
that his walks of thirty miles a. day were reduced to about twenty. 
I; be laſt year of his life was that which his friends look back 
to with concern. Having entruſted a ſum of money to an art- 
ful perſon who was declared a bankrupt, he became alarmed, 
and apprehenſive. that he ſhould be left to want in his old age. 
With a degree of delicacy which belongs only to thoſe who 
think above the vulgar, it is feared that he ſuffered theſe doubts. 
to prey upon his mind, without diſcloſing the ſtate of it to any 
of thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance he had every reaſon to rely on. At 
length an accident brought his ſituation. to the notice of one of 
his friends, and meaſures were taken to make him eaſy in his 
circumſtances for the remainder of his life, by means which would 
certainly have been effectual. From this time he reſigned the con- 
duct of himſelf to his friends, and reſumed his accuſtomed cheer- 
fulneſs. He received viſits, and converſed with the ſame gaiety 
he had been uſed to in his beſt days; and, from the vigour of his 
conſtitution, afforded hopes that he would paſs a few years with 
comfort. Theſe expectations were not realized: Nature at length 
gave way. On the 17th of December 1791, he had a fit, from 
which he recovered, and was well enough on the 20th'to remove 
to lodgings which had been taken for him. For a few days he. 
ſeemed to be well, and at caſe both in mind and body, but ſhortly 
after appeared to have caught a cold, and gradually grew worſe. 
On the zoth he was cold, his lips black, and his countenance 
much altered. To a friend who called on him he ſaid, he had 
loſt his feeling; and being told it was probable it would return, 
he replied, That I don't know.” His friend then ſaid, As 
it has always been your maxim, fir, to look on the brighteſt 
ſide, we may draw this concluſion, that if you have no feeling, 
you feel no pain; to which he . anſwered with great earneſt- 
nels, Tis very true.“ The next day about 12 o'clock, fitting 
in his chair, he without any ſtruggle leaned his head back and 
xpired. On the 5th day of January he was buried in the pariſh. 
churchof St: Bartholomew, Exchange, according to the directions 
of his will, and was attended by the majority of the common 
council, who voluntarily attended as pal token to pay reſpect | 
to his memory 1 „„ ” 5 
+ ME. Ellis, in his perſon, was below the middle ſize, with 
hard features, which at. the firſt appearance were rather forbid-. 
dings but on a nearer. acquaintance he was hardly ever known 
do fail of conciliating the regard of thoſe whom he defired'to 
pleats, He: lived a bachelor, as he uſed often to declare, Wig 
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a diſappointment early in life; but he was particularly attentive 
to the fair ſex, whoſe favour he ſeemed earneſt to acquire z, | 
and in general'was ſucceſsful to obtain. Temperate, regular, 
and cheerful, he was always a pleaſing companion, and joined 
in the converſation of his friends with eaſe, freedom, and po- 
liteneſs. He abounded in anecdote, and told a ſtory with great 
ſucceſs. He was charitable to the, poor and unfortunate, and, 
benevolent in an extraordinary manner to ſome of his relations, 
who, wanted his aſſiſtance, Bred in all the fanatic gloom of a 
ſeQary, he early acquired a diſguſt to the cant and hypocriſy 
which he could not avoid obſerving ; and, from diſliking the 
obnoxious parts of. his early religious practice, he carried his. 
ayerſion, perhaps, further than ſome. of his friends would be 
willing to defend, His opinions, whatever they were, he never 
obtruded, or oſtentatiouſſy brought forward for the purpoſe of 
controverſy. His averſion to ſectaries he ſeems to have retained 
to the end of his life [E]. As a man of buſineſs he was careful 
and attentive, and from his accuracy afforded no opportunity 
for controverligs among his clients on the ſcore of errors or mit- 
takes, He was always careful of the intereſts of his female/cli- 
ents.. All the ſcaſons of relaxation from buſineſs he employed; 
in walking; and when he was queſtioned on his omitting to go 
to church, his uſual reply was, © Nathan walked with the lord.” 
To conelude, his talents were employed uſefully and innocently 


to himſelf and to the public, and he left behind him the cha- 
rater of a ſtrctly upright, honeſt, and independent man, in 
every ſituation in which providence had placed him. 


ELLIS (Dr. AnTaory), an engliſh biſhop, who deſerves, 
to be recorded, not for being a biſhop, but for better things. 
He was born in 1693, and educated at Clare-hall, Cambridge. 
In 1724 he became vicar. of St. Olave, Jewry, and rector of 
St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane. In 1725 he was preſented by 
chancellor Macclesfield, to whom he is ſaid to have been chap- 
lain, to a prebendal-ſtall at. Glouceſter : and in 1728, when, 
George II. went to Cambridge, was favoured with the degree 
of doctor in divinity. ' In 1752 he was promoted to the ſee of 
St. David's. He died at Glouceſter in 1761, and was buried 
in the cathedral there, with a neat pyramidal. monument and 


* [x] The following anecdote he uſed 


frequently to tell his friends. Dr. Wright, 


paſtor of the meeting at Black Fryars, . 
took a leaſe of the ground and rebuilt che 


meeting-houſe there. A communicant, 
aunt to Mr. Ellis, putting forth her' hand 


to partake of the ſacrament, the paſtor in. 


terpoſed, ſaying, ** Thou haſt no part in 


this matter: Jeſus knows his own fleck. 
This harſh uſage, which arofe from a goſ- 


ping ory chat che lady had made a prer 


/ 


Tent to the parſon of the pariſh, had fuck 


an effect upon her, that ſhe became de- 


ſponding, and afterwards went mad. Mr. 


Ellis procured her reception into Bedlam 


and became ſecurity for her, where ſhe 


died. On this occaſion he wrote a ſatiri⸗ 
cal poem, intituled Black Fryars Meets; 
ing, which was printed in Miſt's jours, 
nal; and which irritated ſome of the con- 
penny e 
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an inſcription over him. Beſides three occaſional ſermons (one 
before the commons on Jan. 30, 1749 z another before the lords 
on Jan. 30, 1754; and another before the Society for the pro- 

pagation of the goſpel in foreign parts, in 1750), he had pub- 


ſhed, in 1736, A plea for the ſacramental teſt, as a juſt ſe- 


curity to the church eſtabliſhed, and very conducive to the wel- 


fare of the State, 4to; and ** Remarks on Hume's eſſay on mira- 
cles,” without name or date. He left alſo behind him ready 


for the preſs, * Tracts on the liberty ſpiritual and temporal of 

proteſtants in England, addrefled to J. N. eſq. at Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle:“ the firſt part whereof was printed in 1763, the ſecond 
in 1765. In theſe tracts, as the editors of them truly obſerve, 
he * diſcovers not only fine parts, extenſive knowledge, and 


found judgment, but a heart overflowing with benevolence and 


candour, and a moſt chriſtian temper : for he always thought 
2 perſon, though on the right fide of the queſtion, with princi- 
ples of perſecution, to be a.worſe man than he that was on the 


wrong. 5 | ; „„ To 0s” ou 3 

= ELMACINU S (GEORGE), author of a hiſtory of the ſara- 
cens, or rather a chronology of the mohammedan empire, was 
born in Ægypt, towards the middle of the xiiith century. His 
hiſtory comes down from Mohammed to the Jrar of the hegira 


512, that is, to A. D. 1118: in which he 


pire; and intermixes therewith ſome paſſages of the eaſtern 


chriftians, keeping principally to Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and 


Perſia. His qualities and merit muſt needs have been very con- 


ſpicuous and taking, ſince, though he profeſſed chriſtianity, he 
filled a poſt of diſtinction and truſt near the perſons of the mo- 
hammedan princes. Thoſe, who conſider the meafures he 
zught to keep in that poſt, will not think it ſtrange, that he has 
25 


en honourably of the caliphs, and has never made uſe of 
ary injurious terms with reſpect to the mohammedan religion. 


Some however would be extremely offended at him, and allow- 
him to be but an indifferent chriſtian, when he ſpeaks honour- 


ably, as he often does, of the followers of Mohammed; they 
Would {till leſs approve of him, when he calls that impoſtor, 
« Mohammed of glorious memory.” It might be eaſy to ſuſ- 
_ pe, from ſuch language as this, that Elmacinus was himſelf a 

mohammedan; but that cannot be. For he has not only omit- 
ted to prefix to his work the formal declaration of being a muſ- 


ſulman, which the mohammedan writers are wont to make; 
he has not only taken great care to inſert in his Annals ſeveral 
things, relating to- the chriſtians, and turning to their praiſe, 

Fur he his given, 


which a muſſulman would avoid as a crime; | 
at the end of his work a ſhort account of his family; which 


news inconteſtably that he was a chriſtian. He was _ 2 ; 


ets down year by 
year, in a very conciſe manner, what concerns the ſaracen em- 
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Yaſer al Amid, who was ſecretary to the counell of war under 
the ſultans of Egypt, of the family of the Jobidæ, for forty- 
five years together; and in 1238, when his father died, ſucceed- 
ed him in his place. : 5 N 
His hiſtory of the ſaracens has been tranſlated from arabie 
into latin by Erpenius, and printed in thoſe two languages at 
Leyden 1625, in folio. Erpenius died before rhe publicationz 
and Golius took care of it, writing alfo a preface. Elmacinus 
began his work at the creation of the world ; and Hottinger had 
in manuſcript that part which reaches from thence to the flight 
of Mohammed. The tranſlation of Erpenius is full of miſtakes, 
eſpecially as to. geography and proper names; on which ac- 
count, however, he deſerves ſome excuſe, if we conſider the dif- 
ficulty of reading the arabic manuſcripts truly, aud that he was 
the firſt who made any tolerable progreſs in this kind of learn- 
ing. The french tranſlation made by Peter Vattier, and printed - 
at Paris in 1657, is not a whit better. : Note, the arabic text | 
was printed apart in 12mo, at the ſame time with the folio edi- 
tion; and dedicated by Erpenius's widow to Andrews, biſhop 
SE ( =, 35 f ö 
ELMENHORST (GrVERRART), of Hamburgh, died in 
1621, applied himſelf to criticiſm, and attained to a ſignal abi- 
lity in that art. We have his notes on Minutius Felix, and on 
ſeveral other antient authors. He publiſhed at Leyden, in 1618, 
the picture of Cebes, with the latin verſion and the notes of 
John Caſel, © „„ FFV 
ELMENHORST (HENRY), author of a german treatiſe on 
public ſpectacles, printed at Hamburgh in 1688, 4to. He en- 
deavours to prove, that, as they are managed at preſent, ſo far 
from being contrary to good manners, they have a tendency to 
refine and improve them. The reader may ſee this matter bet- 
ter diſcuſſed in a letter of the famous citizen of Geneva to M. 
d'Alembert, and in the anſwer to that letter. | X 
 ELPHINSTONE (WILLIAu). He was born in the county 
of Stirling 1432, and educated in St. Salvator's College in Sr. 
Andrews, and afterwards ſtudied the civil and canon laws in the 
univerſity of Paris. Returning to his native country he entered 
into holy orders, and obtained the archdeaconry of the ſee of 
St. Andrews, with the provoſtſhip of St. Giles in Edinburgh. 
His next preferment was to the biſhoprick of Aberdeen, 
where are ſtill many marks of his munificence. In 1483 he 
was ſent ambaſſador to France; and in 1489 he went in that | 
character to the court of Henry VII. of England. In 1495 - 
he was appointed lord chancellor of Scotland, and ſat frequent- 
ly as e in the parliament of that kingdom. In 1500, when 
| fame IV. of Scotland founded king's college in Aberdeen, 
biſhop. Elphinſtone . the works, and became a muni- 


$ - 


ficent benefactor to it. After the battle of Flanders 15713, ho 


ſunk in his ſpirits for the loſs of his ſovereign and the flower of 


the nobility, and died ſoon after aged 81. He wrote the hiſ- 


- tory of Scotland, a copy of which in MS. is now in the Bod - 


leian library at Oxford. „5 
ELSHEIMER (Apa), a celebrated painter, born at Frankfort 


upon the Maine in 1574, was a taylor's ſon, and at firſt a diſci- 
ple of Philip Uffenbach, a German: but an ardent deſire of im- 


provement carrying him to Rome, he ſoon became an excellent 
artiſt in landſcapes, hiſtories, and night-pieces, with little 

ures. His works are very few; and, F r the incredible pains 
and labour which he beſtowed upon them, valued at ſuch prodi- 
gious rates, that they are hardly any where to be found but in the 
cabinets of princes. He was a perſon by nature inclined to me- 
lancholy, ard through continued ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs ſo far 
ſettled in that unhappytemper, that, neglecting his domeſtic con- 


cerns, debts came thick upon him, and impriſonment followed; 


which ſtruck ſuchadamp upon his ſpirits, that though he was ſoon 
releaſed, he did not long ſurviye it, but died in 1610, or there- 
about. The Italians had a great eſteem for him, and lamented 


the loſs of him exceedingly, James Erneſt Thomas, of Lan- 
is pictures are ſo like Elſheimer's, 


daw, was his diſciple; and 
that they are often taken the one for the other. _ 

- ELSTOB' (WiLLiam), eminent for his {kill in the ſaxon 
language, was ſon of Ralph Elſtob merchant at Newcaſtle, and 
born in 1673. He was educated at Eton, and admitted. of Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge: but, the air of that country not agree- 
ing with him, he removed to Queen's college, Oxford; and 
was. thence choſen fellow of Univerſity college, where he was 
joint-tutor, with Dr. Clayering, afterwards biſhop of Peter- 
1 He was rector of the united pariſhes of St. Swithin 
and St. Mary Bothaw, London, 1702; where he died in 1714. 
He tranſlated into latin the ſaxon homily of Lupus, dated 1701, 
With notes, for Dr. Hickes; and into engliſh fir John Cheke's 

latin tranſlation of Plutarch de ſuperſtitione, printed at the 
end of Strype's life of Cheke; out of the MS. of which Ob. 
Walker, when maſter of Univerſity college, had cut ſeveral 
leaves containing Cheke's remarks againſt popery. He pub- 
liſhed Aſcham's latin letters, 1703, at Oxford, dvo; and was au- 


thor of © An eſſay on the great affinity and mutual agreement 


of the two profeſſions of law, and divinity,” with a preface by 
Dr. Hickes, He had many deſigns in view; but his moſt con- 
fiderable was an edition of the ſaxon laws, with great additions, 
and à new latin verſion by Somner, notes of various learned 
liſh, laws down, to the congueror, #ng Charta : whic 


plan was, afterwards completed by Dr. David Wikkins in 1721. 


men, and a prefatory hiſtory of the engine ee Ce. | 
to Magna 
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"ELSTOB (Exizarzta), fiſter of the above, and a famous 


faxoniſt alſo, was born in 1683. Her mother, to whom ſhe 
owed the rudiments of her extraordinary education, dying when 
ſhe was but eight years old, her guardians diſcouraged her pro- 
greſs in literature, as improper for her ſex: and, after her 4 
ther's death, ſhe met with ſo little patronage, and ſo many diſ- 
appointments, that ſhe retired to Evethan in Worceſterſhire, 

where the with difficulty ſubſiſted ſome time by keeping a ſmall 
ſchool. Three letters of hers to the lord treaſurer Oxford are 
extant among the Harleian MSS. from which it appears that he 
ſolicited and obtained for her the queen's bounty towards print- 
ing the ſaxon homilies; and Mr. Bowyer, in 1713, printed 
for her“ Some teſtimonies of learned men, in favour of the in- 
tended edition of the ſaxon homilies, concerning the learning 
of the author of thoſe homilies, and the advantages to be hoped 
for from. an edition of them.” Whether this bounty was the 
ſame with an annuity of 21]. which ſhe had from queen Caro- 
line, our account does not explicitly ſet forth; but, after the 
death of this queen, ſhe was ſo low in her finances, as to be 
forced, though a miſtreſs of eight languages befides her own, 
to ſubmit to be a governeſs of children. For this purpoſe ſhe 
was taken into the family of the ducheſs dowager of Portland, 
in 1739; and continued there till ſhe died, May 30, 1756. The 
| homily of St. Gregory's-day, publiſhed by her brother, in the 

ſaxon language, 1709, 8vo. has her engliſh tranſlation beſides 
his latin one. She appears to have written the preface too, in 

which ſhe anſwers the objection made to women's learning by 
rey « that glory of b as ſhe calls her, Mrs. Anna 


er ſex,” 
Maria a Schurman. In 1715 ſhe publiſhed a ſaxon grammar; 
and ſhe had other deſigns upon the anvil. Mr. Rowe Mores 
deſcribes her as © the indefeſſa comes of her brother's ſtudies, 
and a female ſtudent in the univerſity : of a genteel fortune, 
but purſuing too much the drug called learning, and thus not 
careful enough of a one thing neceſſary. We, have viſited her 
in her ſleeping- room at BullFode, ſurrounded with books and 
dirtineſs, the uſual appendages of folk of learning: but would 
any one ſee her as ſhe was, when the favourite of Dr. Hudſon 
and the oxonians, they may view her portraiture in the initial G 
of The engliſh ſaxon homily on the birthday of St. Gregory. 
ELSWICH e D), a lutheran, was born at 
Renſburg in Holſtein, in 1684. He entered into orders. at 
Stade, and there died in-1721, at the age of 37. He publiſhed: 
1. The book of Simonius, de litteris pereuntibus, with notes. 
2. Launoius, de varia Ariſtotelis fortuna; to which he has add- 
ed, Schediaſma de varia Ariſtotelis in ſcholis proteſtantium 
fortuna; et Joannis Joi dilſertatio de hiſtoria. peripatetiea, &c. 
1 ELSYN E (Hexzr), an engliſh gentleman, clerk of tlie 
| houſe of commons in the reign of Charles I, was born at _ 
e | ates 


„ 


terſea in Surry in 1598 being the eldeſt ſon of Henry Elſyngt 
efq. who BE th Of the done of lords, and a Nr of wa 
abilities. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool j and thence, 
in 1621, removed to Chriſt-chiirch in Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B. A. 1625. Then he travelled abroad, and 
nt at ſeveral times above ſeven years in foreign countries: 
dy which he became a very accompliſhed perſon, and was great- 
ly eſteemed by men of the higheſt quality and beſt judgment. 
He was in particular fo much valued by archbiſhop Laud, that 
his grace procured him the pars of clerk of the houſe of com- 
mons, to which he proved of excellent uſe, as well as a fingular 
ornament. For. he was very dextrous in taking and expreſſin 
the ſenſe of the houfe; and alſo ſo great a help to the ſpeaker Sid 
to. the houſe in ſtating the queſtians and drawing up the orders 
free from exceptions, that it much conduced to the difpatch of 
buſineſs, and the ſervice of the parliament. His diſcretion alſo 


and prudence were ſuch, that, though the long parliament was 


by faQion kept in continual diſorder, yet his fair and temperate 
carriage made him commended and eſteemed by all parties, how 
furious and oppoſite foever they were among themſelves. And 
therefore for theſe his abilities and good conduct, more rever- 
ence was paid to his ſtool, than to the ſpeaker Lenthalls chair; 
who, being obnoxious, timorous, and intereſted, was often much 
confuſed in collecting the ſenſe of the houſe, and drawing the 
debates into a fair queſtion ; in which 55 8 was always ob- 
ferved to be fo ready and juſt, that the houſe generally acqui- 
eſced in what he did of that nature. At length, when he ſaw 
that the greater part of the houſe were impriſoned and feclud- 
ed, and that the remainder would bring the king to a trial for 


| his life, he defired, the 26th Dec. 1648, to reſign his place. He 


alleged for this his bad ſtate of health; but moſt people under- 
ſtood his reafon to be, and he acknowledged it to Whitelock 
and other friends, becauſe he would have no hand in the buſi- 
neſs againſt the king. After which, quitting his advantageous 
employment, he retired to his hauſe at Hounſlow in Middleſex, 
where he prefently contracted many bodily infirmities, of which 
he died in i654. He was a man of very great parts, and very 


learned, eſpecially in the latin, french, and italian languages: he 


was, what was far above all theſe accompliſhments, a very juſt 
and honeſt man; and Whitelock relates, that the great Selden 
was particularly fond of him, which is no ſmall circumſtance to 

his honour. OM e „„ 
le was the author of: 1. The ancient method and manner 
of holding parliaments in England, 1663. Reprinted often 
fince. Wood ſuppoſes that this work is moſtly taken from 2 
manuſcript, intituled, Modus tenendi parliamentum apud An-; 
glos, &c. Of the form and manner of holding . 
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In England, and all things incident thereunto, digeſted and di- 
vided into ſeveral chapters and titles, anno 1626.“ Written 

by our author's father, who died while his ſon was upon his tra- 
els. 2. A tract concerning the proceedings in parliament : ne- 
ver publiſhed. The manuſcript was ſome time in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of fir Matthew Hale, who e it by his will to Lin⸗ 
coln's- inn library. 3. He left alſo behind him ſome tracts and 
memorials, which his executors thought not perfect enough to 
be publiſhed. 4. Wood aſcribes moreover to him, * A decla- 


ration or Femonftrance of theiſtate of the kingdom, agreed on b) 


the lords and commons aſſembled in ae 19 May, 1642. 
But this piece is not thought to have been his, on account of that 
through it, which was not natural to him. 


virulence 1 8 | | 
The reader may find it in the 4th volume of Ruſhworth's col- 


lections, and in Huſband's collection of remonſtrances, &c. 


1047; 4b0+. - F 7 
ELWES (Joan), was the ſon of an eminent brewer in South- 
wark, which was formerly repreſented in parliament by his grand- 


ather. Their names were Meggot, which was changed for 


1 
4 


Flwes by the ſubject of the preſent article, in confequence of 
his becoming heir to his uncle fir Harvey Elwes. Mr. Meg- 


got died when his ſon was only four years of age: however, 
while very young, Mr. Elwes, was ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool, 


where he continued about ten or twelve years. What progreſs 


he made at that ſeminary, we know not {ſays the ingenious 
writer of his life); but it is certain, that after he left it, no 
part of his time was ever devoted to reading: and when he 
died, if all the books he had in his poſſeſſion had been collected 
together, they would not have ſold for two pounds. His mind 
ſeems to have been too much engaged with the gn 
amaſſing riches, te ſeek for any kind of inſtruction: his ac- 
quaintance even with figures was very trifling ; and this may 


in ſome meaſure account for the ignorance in which he gene- 


rally was reſpecting the ſtate of his own affairs. On quitting 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, Mr. Elwes went abroad, and reſided ſome 
time at Geneva, where he engaged in purſuits much more con- 
genial with his diſpoſition than ſtudy. Great part of his time 


was employed in learning to ride, under the riding maſter of 


the academy tbere; who could then boaſt of three of the beſt 


riders perhaps in Europe, Mr. Worſley, Mr. Elwes, and ſir Syd- 
ney Meadows. Of the three, Mr. Elwes was accounted the 


greateſt adept ; the young horſes were always aſſigned to him, 


and he became rough rider to the other two. On his return to 
England, after an abſence of three years, he went to pay a viſit 


to his uncle, fir Harvey Elwes ; whoſe attachment to money was 
ſo great that few people ever outdid him in that reſpect. As it 


vas neceflary that the nephew ſhould on this account diſguiſe 
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Bimfelf a tele (for being then young he dreſfed' aSrecibly tothe = 
- Faſhion of the times), he uſed to ſtop at a little inn'at Chelmsford, 
Where he put on a ſmall pair of iron buckles, darned worſted 
Rockings, an old worn-out coat, and a tattered Waiſtcoat. Thus 
Equipped, he rode forward to the houſe of his uncle, who was 
 *Happy to find his relation ſo ready to copy his example, and to 
adopt his avaricious propenſity. Sir Harvey Elwes, who was 
indeed a moſt ſingular arte on the death of ſir Jervaiſe 
Elwes, found himſelf in the nominal poſſeſſion of ſome thou- 

ſands a-year ; though his income in reality was not above ar 

hundred, as fir Jervaiſe had left all his eſtates very much encum- 
Þered. Sir Harvey, however, when he arrived at Stoke, the fa- 
mily eſtate, declared that he would never leave it till he had 
cleared the paternal eſtate; and he lived to accompliſh this ob- 


| ect, and to realize above an hundred thouſand pounds beſides. 
| n order to effect this he devoted his whole life to che arts of 


—_ 
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Taving ; and the inſtances of. his penuriouſneſs exceed thoſe of 
the mifer in the comedy.. When the weather did not tempt him 
to go abroad, he would walk to and fro in his antient. hall, to 
| ſave the expence of a fire. His very clothes coſt him nothing; 
| For he took them out of an old cheſt, where they had lain ſince 
{ | the days of fir Jervaiſe. His houſehold he maintained chiefly 
li upon game, or fiſh, which he procured from his own ponds ; 
} and the cows that grazed before his door furniſhed milk, cheeſe, 


| and butter for the whole family. What little matter of fuel he 
[ really burnt was ſupplied by his woods. When fir Harvey died, 
[ the only tear that was ſhed over his grave fell from the eye of his 
1 ſervant, who had long and faithfully attended him, and to whom 
* he bequeathed a farm of Fol. per annum, to him and his heirs 
* for ever. His fortune, which at this period could not be leſs 
| than two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds (for his annual 
. expenditure never exceeded one hundred and ten), devolyed to 
| "Mr. Meggot, the ſubject of this memoir ; Who, by his will, was 
1 directed to aſſume the name and arms of Elves.  _ 
f At the time when Mr. Elwes ſucceeded to this property, he had 
ö advanced beyond the fortieth year of his age, and was ſuppoſed 
| N to be poſſeſſed of as much of his own. For fifteen years pre- 
vious to this event he was well known in the faſhionable circles 
of the metropolis. He had a great turn for gaming; and it 
| Vas only late in life, and from paying always, and being often not 
; paid, that he conceived a diſguſt at this amuſement. Though 
| _ ww engaged in ſuch ſcenes of diffipation, Mr. Elwes ſel- 
| dom neglected any opportunity of ſaving or of adding, if it were 
but a 15 penny, to his förtune. After ſitting up a whole 


Biuizzt at play, for thouſands, in elegant apafkments, ornamented 
* With the mioſt ſplendid decorations, and with waiters at his call, 


de would walk Cut about four in the morning, and proceed to 
„ 3 : 8 : en 
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Sriithliet4; 18 ber his ot gde which” were coming to gar. 


ket from Thaydon-hall, in Effex, where he had a farm. For- 


- - 


getful of the ſcenes which he had juſt left, this ſingular man 


would ftand there often in the cold and the rain, diſputing with 
a carcaſs butcher, for perhaps a ſhilling. Sometimes, when the 
cattle happened not to arrive at the hour he expected, he would 
walk on, in the mire and dirt, to meet them; and more than 
once he has gone the whole way to his farm, without ſtopping, 
which way fe benteen mile from Londons. 
In the penuty of Mr. Elwes there was ſomething very extraot- 
dinary; 15 he not only voluntarily denied himſelf every carthly 
comfort whatever, but he often endangered his health rather 
than expend a. ſingle farthing to ſhelter himſelf from thoſe 
inconveniences which felf-preſervation induces moſt men to 
avoid. He would walk home in the rain in London, ſooner 


than pay a ſhilling for a coach; he would fit in wet cloaths, 


i aS8 + 


In the year 17.74, at about the a ſixty, Mr. Elwes was 


pure days of our conſtitution. What he had not bought, he did 
not attempt to ſell ; and he went forward in that ſtraight and d- 
rect path which can alone afford ſatisfackien to. a reflecling 
ie Tpring of 1786 Mr. Elwes paſſed, alone at his ſelitary 
houſe of Stoke. Here he was taken ill ; and as he would have 
no aſſiſtance, and had not even a ſervant, he lay neglected and al- 
# TEA {> "7932 & Ya $8 58 SE TACT I EET WER L "RAS J Ie 
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his conffitution 85 
gy: has Mr. Elwes began to feel, 


7 kitution he recoyered,, and came to London. Son 3 84 
in 328 being then about-ſeven ity 

for the firſt time, ſome bodily infirpities From age; he now too 

experienced periodical, attacks from the gout z.0n which occa- 


ons, with his uſual perſeverance, and with all his accuſtoms 


antipathy to apothecarics and thair bills, he ' would ſet out. 
walk, 400 ar hh a kal 0 ts could.” On the! $th of Novembe 


Vor. V. 1789, 
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1789, Mr. Elwes diſcovered ſigns of that. utter and total weakneſs 
which, in eight days carried him to the grave. On the evening 
of the Site was conveyed to bed, and on the morning of the 
26th expired without a groan ; leaving a fortune amounting per- 
haps to five hundred thouſand pounds, beſides entailed eſtates. _ 
"The character of a perſon whoſe paſſions are all abſorbed in 
5 that of avarice, can exhibit very little variety. The predomi- 
: nant_ feature of that of Mr. Elwes (ſays his biographer) 
was a love of money; but, as his defire of ſaving never induced 
him to commit an unjuſt action, or to enter into any injurious 
| contract, it appears to have been a weakneſs calling for our pity, 
rather than a vice deſerving contempt. . As a member of parlia- 
ment, his conduct was pure and unſullied: he never conde- 
cended to become the tool of any party ; and, influenced by no 
authority whatever, he always gave his vote according to. the dic- 
| fates of his conſcience. In private life he was principally an 


balance for all his 8 


rayers towards the caſt, and was for having every one turn his 
Race towards Jeruſalem, in whatever country he might be. He 
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Hin ko Henry VIII (who, to glye him bis due; was a tolerable 
patron of men of N A iel! .conferred upon him the ho- 


nour of knighthood, and employed him in ſeveral embaſſies, 
He ſent him, particularly, to Rome in 1532, about the divorce 
of queen Catharine ; and afterwards to the emperor Charles V, 
about 1536., Elyot was, 48 Wood obſerves, an excellent gram- 
marian, poet, rhetgrician, philpſqpher, phyſician, coſmographer, 
and hiſtorian and diſtinguiſhed as much, for his candour, and 
the innocence. and integrity of his life, as for his accompliſh- 
ments. He was admired and beloved by all the men of learning 
who were his contemiporaries; and his memory is celebrated in 
their reſpeQive works; particularly by Leland. He was interred 
in the. church of Carleton in Cambridgeſhire (of which county 
he had been ſheriff), on the 25th of March 1546 ; and a monu- 
ment was ſoon after erected over his grave, Beſides ſeyeral ma- 
nors which he had in Cambridgeſhire; he had one or more in 
Hampſhire. He wrote and. tranſlated ſeveral works: 1. 
_ caſtle of. health, 1541. 2. The governor, in three books, 1544. 
3. Of the education of children. 4. Banquet of ſapience. 
5. Preſervative againſt the fear of death. 6. De rebus memora- 
Findus Anglia. 7. An; apology for good women. , 8. Biblio- 
theea Eliotæ, or, Elyot's library or dictionary; 1541: which 
work was afterwards augmented and improved by Cooper. He 
tranſlated. alſo from greek into engliſh; The image of govern- 
| ance, compiled of the arts and ſciences; py tp: ee Alex- 
ander Severus, 1556: from latin into engliſh; St. Cyprian's ſer- 
mons of the mortality of man, 15343 and The rule of a chriſ- 
tian life, by Pieus earl of Mirandula, printed there the ſame 
eng LOUTH: 09750), ]))“ ],“, è (ß 
ELVIS (Eon), ſon of 4 ee, in Devonſhite, was 
edücated at Baliol college, Oxford. In 165 5, about the time 
when he took the degree of B. A. being then fellow of the col - 
lege,; he publiſhed a mall volume of divine poems, and another 
in 1658. The ſame year, he publiſhed; Miſcellanea,” in latin 
and engliſh verſe; and ſeveral hore: eſſays in latin proſe. , This 
book Was reprinted in 1662. In the. preface, and again in the 
body of the work he ſpeaks with great ſenſibility of ſome per- 
forig who had derried his performances; and aſperſed his cha- 
racter on accourit of ſome levities and - follies of youth; In 
1659 he ſucceeded his father in the rectory of Eaſt Allington; 
in-Deyonſhire.. His conduct appears to have been irteproach- 
able after he entered into 1 his writings he has given 
ſufficient teſtimony of his parts, induſtry; and learning. The 
moſt remarkable of his numerous works, which are mentioned N 
by Wodd; is the pamphlet he publiſhed againſt Dr. Tillotſon's 
ſermons on the incarhation; and the moſt eſtimable is his vo- 
lume of letters, & c. a8 ſome of them are written to eminent 
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perſons, particularly Dr. Sherlock and Dr. Bentley. There 
are alſo letters from Dr. Henry More, Dr. Barlow, and others, 
10 Edmund Elys. He was Hing, and in udions' vetlrement, 
in 1693, at which time he was a nonjuror. 
 EEZEVIRS, celebrated printers at Amſterdam and Leyden, 
who great! adorned the republic of Jetrers'by many beautiful 
editions of the beſt authors of antiquity. They fell ſomeuhat 
below the Stephens's in point of learning, as well as in their 
editions of greek and hebrew authors; but as to the choice of 
ona books "ohe N. ſeem to have equalled, and in the neatneſs 
and elegance of their ſmall characters, greatly to have exceeded 
hem. Their Virgil, Terence, and greek teſtament, have been 
reckoned their maſter- pieces ; and are indeed fo very fine, that 
they juſtly gained them the reputation of being the beſt printers 
In Europe. There were five of thefe Elzevirs, namely, Lewis, 
_ "Bonaventure, Abraham, Lewis, and Daniel. Lewis began to 
de famous at Leyden in 1595, ant was remarkable for being 
the firſt who obſerved the diſtinction between the v confonant 
and u vowel, which had been recommended by Ramus and other 
"writers long before, dut never regarded. Daniel died in 1680, or 
16813 ; and though he left children who eartied on the buſineſs, 
fles neverthelels for the laſt ef his family who-excelled in it. 
Phe Elzevirs have printed ſeveral catalogues ef their editions; 
but the laſt, publiſhed by Daniel, is considerably enlarged, and 
abounds with new None; It Was printed at ———— s, 
in 12m. and · divided into ſeten volumes. 

EMELRAET, a famous painter and native of: Flinders, was 
Vorn about the eommenoement of the laſt century, travelled 
much and lived a long time at Rome. Being returned te Flan- 
ders, he fettled at Antwerp, where he was fully employed in 
Working ſor che churches and in bainting the landſcapes in the 
pictures of other artiſts; He pafled for ene of the beſt land- 
feape paimters of the flemiſhiſehooh eſpecially in large. The 
moſt capital of his 'works'is in the 48 of the barefoot: car- 
-melites at AmW¹e6rp ; iu the fame plaee are likewiſe many large 
-and fine landfcapes, the "figures: of which | are ve. alm, 
W a and other able painter. 

MET (SSA TIN) advocate in the attic of Paris in 
* xvich N de ſerves to be recorded for his independent 
ſpirit in refuſing to charge Hirmſelf, at the time of the difference 
between the ducheſs of Angouleme and the conſtable of Bour- 
bon, with che intereſts of that prineeſs, and even writing à fe- 
vere fatire againſt Poyet, Who was afterwards chaneellor sf 
France, becauſe, upen that oceafion, he had baſely offered in- 
cenſe to fortune. This piece made a great noiſe, and cauſed 
che author to be diſgraced, and to be edered away from court. 
eee into the Dourbonnois; aud, out _ vexation 4 that he 
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eould no more return to court, entered into the order of St. 
Francis, which he quitted afterwards for the carthuſian order, 


of which he was fome years after preſſed to become general; 


but this he ſo reſolutely refuſed, that they were obliged to 


leave him to his cell, of which he made it an inviolable rule 
never to interrupt the ſolitude, by any communication with ſe- 
culars. M. Emeri, counſellor in the parliament of Paris, was 
of this family. He inherited the eſtate of M. Emeri his uncle, 
who. died counſellor of the court of aids in the year 1703, and 
whoſe father had the ſame office. | 1 
EMERSON (WILIAN), a"vgry eminent mathematician, was 
born May 14, 1701, at Hurworth, a village a out three miles ſouth 


of Darlington on the borders of the county of Durham, at leaſt 


it is certain he reſided here from his childhood. His father, 


Dudly Emerſon, taught a ſchool, and was a tolerable proficient 


in the mathematics; and without his books and in{tructions 
perhaps his ſon's genius might never have been unfolded. Be- 


 fides his father's inſtructions, our author was aſſiſted in the 


learned languages by a young clergyman, then curate of Hur- 
worth, who was boarded at his father's houſe. In the early 


part of his life, he attempted to teach a few ſcholars; but 


whether from his conciſe method (for he was not happy in ex- 
preſling his ideas), or the warmth of his natural temper, he made 
no progreſs in his ſchool z he therefore ſoon left it off, and ſatiſ- 
fied with a ſmall paternal eſtate of about 60l. or 70L a year, was 
as independent as if he had enjoyed as many thouſands, and 


devoted himſelf to a ſtudious life, which he cloſely. purfued 


in, his native place through the courſe of a long life, being 
moſtly very healthy, till towards the latter part of his days, when 
he was much afflicted with the ſtone; towards the cloſe of the 
year 1781, being ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution, he dif- 
poſed of the whole of his mathematical library to a bookſeller at 
York, and on May the 26th 1782, his lingering and painful diſ- 


order put an end to his life at his native village, being near 81 


years of age; in his perſon he was rather ſhort, but ſtrong and 
well-made, with an open countenance and ruddy complexion. 
He was never known to aſk a favour, or ſeek the acquaintance of 
a rich man, unleſs he poſſeſſed ſome eminent qualities of the 
mind. He was a very good claſſical ſcholar, a tolerable phy- 


. fician, ſo far as it could be combined with mathematical princi- 


* 


ples, and teach a demonſtration, as Keil and Morton had endeax 
vouted to bend to their hypotheſes. The latter he eſteemed 
above all others as à phyfician—the former as the beſt ana- 
tomiſt. He was very ſingular in his behaviour, dreſs, and con- 
verſation. His manners and appearance were that of a rude and 
rather booriſh countryman, he was of very plain converſation, 
and indeed „ mixing * ſen» 

WI tences, 


tences, though without any ill intention. He had ſtrong 
ood natural mental parts, and could diſeourſe ſenſibly on any 
fubject; but was always poſitive and e of any contradice 

tion. He ſpent his whole life in cloſe ſtudy and writing books; 


tu 
from the profits of which he redeemed his little 2 
from ſome original incumbrance. He had but one coat, which 
he always wore open before, except the lower button: no waiſt- 
coat; his/ſhirt quite the reverſe of one in common uſe, no open- 
ing before, but buttoned cloſe at the collar gehind; a kind of 
flaxen wig which had not a crooked hair in itz and probably 
had never been tortured with comb from the ume ol its be- 
ing made. This wad his dreſs when he went into company. 
A hat he would make to laſt him the beſt part of his lifetime, 
n leſſening the flaps, bit by bit, as it loſt its elaſticity and 
ung down, till little or nothing but the crown remained. No 
change was ever made during more than ten years. Many people 
affirmed he never had any other for twice that period: lie 
never rode although he kept a horſe. He was frequently ſeen 
to lead the horſe, with à kind of wallet ſtuffed with the provi- 
ſions he had bought at the market. He always walked up to 
London when he had any thing to publiſh, reviſing ſheet by 
ſheet himſelf: truſting no eyes but his own, was always a. fa“ 
_ vourite maxim with him. He never advanced any mathema- 
tical propoſition that he had not firſt tried in practice, conſtant, 
ly making all the different parts himſelf on a ſmall ſcale, ſo that 
his houſe was filled with all kinds of mechanical inftruments to- 
gether or disjointed. De Moivre, Mac Laurin, and other mathe- 
_ maticians uſed to ſay, He had no learning, poor man!“ He 
would frequently ſtand up to his middle in water while fiſhing 
2 diverſiom he was remarkably fond of. He uſed to ſtudy inceſ- 
fantly for ſome time, and then for relaxation take a ramble ta” 
any pot ale-houſe where he could get any body to drink with 
and talk tö. The duke of Mancheſter was highly pleaſed with 
his company, and uſed often to come to him in the fields and ac 
company him home, but could never perſuade him to get into 
a carriage. On theſe occaſions he would ſometimes exclaim, 
« Damn your Whim- wham; I had rather walk.“ When he wrote 
his ſmall Treatiſe” on Navigation, he and ſome: of his ſcholars 
took à ſmall veſſel from Hurworth, and the whole crew ſoon got 
Twampt; when Emerſon, © ſmiling and alluding to his treatiſe, 
laid; © They muſt not do as I do, but as I fay.” He was a mar- 
ried man; and his wife uſed to ſpin on an old-faſhioned wheel, 
whereof'a- very aceurate drawing is given in his mechanics. He 
was deeply ſkilled” in the ſcience of muſic, the theory of ſounds, 
and the various ſeales both ancient and modern, hut was 8 | 
poor performer. He carried that fingulatity which marked all 
iis actions even into this ſcience. n+ arg ao 4 | 
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the expreſſion, two firſt ſtrings to bis violin, which, he fad 
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made the E more vn 
fect uniſon. His virginal, which is a ſpecies of inſtrument like 
| the modern ſpinnet, he had cut and twiſted into various ſhapes 
in the keys, by adding ſome occaſional half-tones in order to re- 
gulate the preſent ſcale, and to reQify ſome fraction of diſcord 
that will always remain in the tuning. He never could get this 
regulated'to bi | | 

was a damned inſtrument, and a fooliſh thing to be vexed with.” 
The following is as accurate a liſt of Mr. Emerſon's works, 


melodious when they were dratyn up to a per- 


s fancy, and generally concluded by ſaying, (It 


as we have been able to obtain: 1. The doctrine of fluxions, 


8vo. about 1748. 2. The projection of the ſphere, orthogra- 
phic, ſtereographic, and gnomonical; both demonſtrating the 
principles, and explaining the practice of theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
projections. 8vo. 1749, 3. The elements of trigonometry; 


containing the properties, relations, and calculations of ſines, | 


_ tangents, ſecants; or the doctrine of the ſphere, and the prin- 


ly demonſtrated. '8vo.'1749: 4. The principles of mechanics; 


explaining and demonſtrating the general laws of motion, the 
laws of gravity, motion of deſcending bodies, projectiles, me- 
chanic powers, pendulums, centers o avity, or ſtrength and 
ſtreſs of timber, hydroſtatics, and aa of machines. 
810. 1754. 5: Navigation, or the art of ſailing upon the ſea ; 
containing a demonſtration of the fundamental principles of this 
art: together with all the practical rules of computing a ſhip's 
way, both by plane ſailing, Mercator, and middle latitude, found- 


ed upon the foregoing principles. With many other uſeful 


things thereto belonging. To which are added, ſeveral neceſs 


ſary tables. 12mo. 1755. 6. A treatiſe of algebra, in two books. 


8vo. 1765. 45 The arithmetic of infinites, and the differential 
method, illuſt 


or the doctrine of motion; comprehending the general laws af 


motion ; the deſcent of bodies' ay arora arly, and down in- 


clined planes, and alſo in curve ſurfaces; motion of pendu- 


lums, centres of gravity, equilibrium of beams of timber, and 
their forces and directions f mechanical powers; comparative 


| of that leſence. 8vo. 1709. 11, The laws of centripe 


trifugal force. 80r. 1769. 12. The mathematical principles of 
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ethod, illuſtrated by examples. The elements of the conic 
ſections, demonſtrated in three books. 8 vo. 1767. 8. Mechanic 
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Greece, and 
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as vom. 809-7722: .c3 he þ ſhort yompeng gn. he dlgae | 
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exbellent bock. To which, is added, a. defence of fir 


ac againſt the objections that haye been made to ſeveral parts 


of the principia and. optics, by Leibaiti, Bernoulli, Euler, &c: 
nd a confutation of che objections, made by Drs. Rutherford 


"Th HERON nai, his chronology. 8vo. 1770... 16. Miſcel- 
lanies: 21. | 
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or, a milcellaneous treatiſe, containing fever 
EMILIANO (Jonn),. an italian philoſopher and phyſician of 


the xvith century, acquired a reputation in the medical art, 


which he practiſed with ſucceſs, as 2 great naturaliſt, He is, 
principally known by a tract printed at Venice, in 1584, 4to. 
under the title of, Hiſtoria naturalis de ruminantibus, & rumi- 


* . 


nafiane. ....... 
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_* EMILIUS.(Pavr.vs).. He was deſcended from an antient 


equeſtrian. family in Rome; and, before the 3oth year of his 
age, went through ſome of the moſt honourable offices. in the 
commonwealth. . His firſt riſe in the ſtate was to.the place of 


| edile, which, at that time, and fox many, ages afterwards, was 


conſidered as very honourable. Rome was then engaged in a 
molt expenſive and bloody war with the Macedonians, and Pau- 


Tus Emilius was to have been ſent 1 8 them; but troubles 


breaking out in Spain, e put bimlelf at tho head of a ſmall 
but well choſen band of veterans, and marched againſt the in- 
gents. Haring reſtored peace in Spain, be returned to 
ome, and was choſen conſul, with the unanimous approbation 
of the ſenate and people, who valued Him more for hi intrinbe 
| his family. 


7 by 4 


war, Paulus Emilius was ſent to command theirarmics, and he 


abuſes as. 
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rhef ubmutted to. the dictates of Paulus Emilins as if he had 
been. their ſovereign; nor did the ſenate, think any honours too 


reat for him. He repaired the capitol, and ordered plays to 
be exhibired fer the amuſement of the youth; thereby intend- 


ing to inſpire them with true notions of honour, and make 


them ſerviceable to their-country in the field. It may be — 
faid of him, that he pointed out. the way for that greatnese 


of 
which afterwards diſtinguiſhed the Romans from all other peo- 
ple in the world; and although he did not live to ſee it com- 
leted, yet his name was held in ſuck eſtimation, that his con- 
duck was held up as a noble pattern for all his ſucceſſors to copꝝ 
after. He died at Rome in the 72d year of his age; and his 
body was attended to the funeral 175 by all ranks of citizens, 
who embraced that opportunity of reſtifying their regard for 
their diſintereſted patriot and benefaftor... 
_EMLYN (Tzxomas), a learned and pious engliſh divine, me - 
morable for his ſufferings. on the ſcore of heterodoxy, was de- 
ſcended of a ſubſtantial and reputable family, and born at Stam- 
forg, in Lincolnſhire, May 27, 1663. His parents were 
requenters of the | eſtabliſhed 5 and particularly ac- 
quainted with Cumberland, then a miniſter at Stamford, af- 
terwards biſhop of Peterborough ; but being inclined. to the 
ſentiments. of the non-conformilts, they choſe to bring up their 
ſon to the miniſtry among them. For this, purpoſe, after he 
had been at a private ſchool four years, he was ſent in 1678 to 
an academy in Northamptonſhire, where he continued four 
years. more. He went in 1679 to Cambridge, and was admit- 
ted; of Emanuel college; but ſoon returned to the academy. Ia 
Auguſt 1682 he removed to Mr. Doolittle's ſchool near London 
and in December following made his firſt eſſay as a preacher, 
at Mr, Doolittle's meeting-houſe near Cripplegate... In. the: year 
1683, Mr. Emlyn became. 6 hare to the counteſs of Depcga 
94 


a lady of great quality and eſtate in the north of Ireland, 


en living, in Lincoln's-inn-fields. While the family reſided 
nere, he was the ſorrowful ſpectator of the tragical and affect - 
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ing execution of the renowned patriot, lord William Ruſſel. 
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vin. Indeed they fliewed to him the reſpeck of an equal, and 
f FL to him with 5 the 


o had a good eſtate in the weft of He of: 
ned, 


- _ Indeed, without any ſubſcription, he had from the biſhop of 
: 3 a licence to preach facultatis exercende grotid ; in- 
ſomuch, that it was reported that he had entirely left the diſ- 
ſenters, and was gone over to the eſtabliſhment. While Mr. 
' Emlyn was in this ſtation, he made a journey to Dublin, where 
he preached once 5 the congregation, of which Mr. Daniel Wil. 
- Hams and Mr, Joleph Boyfe were then paſtors ; and ſo accept-- 
able were his fervices to the audience, that the people were 
hence afterwards induced to invite him thither. Towards the 
latter end of king James's' reign, the north of Ireland was 
thrown into ſuch confuſion and Herder, that the family of ſir 
William Franklin, and the counteſs of Donegal, broke up; an 
event which was accelerated by fome domeſtic differences. Mr, 
Emlyn, therefore, returned to London, where he arrived in 
December, 1688. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Daniel Williams had 
ſome time before retreated to the ſame hrs having quitted the 
0 care of the congregation at Dublin, which he could ne- 
ver be perſuaded to refume. When this determination was 
known, and Mr. Emlyn had not yet left Ireland, Mr. Boyſe | 
ſounded him by letrer, to know whether he was diſpoſed to be- 
come Mr. Williams's ſucceſſor, and wifhed him to take Publin 
in his way jo England. He declined the propoſal, In Mr. 
Emlyn's journeyings between Ireland and London, he feyeral 
times accepted of invitations to preach in the. pariſh-churches | 
of ſome towns through which he paſſed. At Liverpool in par- 
ticular; as he was ſtanding at the door of his ipn one Saturdey 
evening, the miniſter of the place, concluding by his garb that 
he was a clergyman, requeſted bim to give his pariſhioners 4 
ſermon the nest day, which he one did. What was 
very remarkable,” when he paſſed that way again fome time af 
terwards,' the miniſter being dead, Teveral of the 91 
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Sunday, which fervice he performed ſo much to their ſatisfac- 
Bon, that ee to uſe their intereſt with their patron to 
procure him the living; an offer with which his views of things 


Aid not permit him to comply. After Mr. Emlyn had returned 


0 London, being out of employment, he was invited by fir Ro- 

t Rich, one of the lords of the admiralty, in May, 689, to 
his houſe nęar Beecles, in Suffolk, and was by him prevailed 
upon to officiate as miniſter to a diſſenting congregation at 
Leoſtoff in that county. This place he ſupplied for about 3 
Fear and a half, but refuſed the invitation of becoming their paſ- 

tor, having determined not to accept the paſtoral care, where he 
was not likely to ſettle for life, or at leaſt for a long continu- 


ance. Here alſo he cultivated a friendly correſpondence wick | 


the pariſh-miniſter, frequently taking ſeveral of his people along 
with him to church, and accompanying the miniſter in colleQ- 
ing public charities; by which means a perfect harmony ſub- 
ſiſted hetween the members of the eſtabliſhment and the difſen- 
ters. During Mr. Emlyn's reſidence at Leoſtoff, he contracted 
a cloſe and intimate acquaintance with Mr. William Manning, 
a worthy nqy-conformiſt miniſter at Peaſenhall in that neigh- - 
bourhood. Being both of them of an inquiſitive: temper, they 
frequently conferred together, and jointly examined into the 
principal points of religion, mutually communicating: to each 
other their reſpective ſentiments. This correſpondence, not- 
withſtanding the great diſtance to which they were afterwards 
' ſeparated, was carried on by letters as long as Mr. Manning 
lived. Dr. Sherlock's “ Vindication of the Trinity,“ having 
been publiſhed about this time, their thoughts were much turn- 
ed to the conſideration of that ſubject; and the more they en- 
quired into it, the more did they ſee reaſon firſt to doubt, and 
afterwards to differ from the received doctrine in that article. 
Mr. Manning embraced the ſocinian opinion, and ſtrove hard 
to bring Mr. Emlyn into the ſame way of thinking; but he 
could not be brought to doubt either of the pre-exiſtence of Je- 
ſus as the Logos, or that by him God had created the material 
world. The interpretations which the ſocinians gave of the 
ſcriptures appeared to our divine fo forced and unnatural, that 
he could by no means accede to them; nor did he cyer, in the 
ſucceeding part of his life, change his ſentiments upon the ſub- 
jet. Nevertheleſs, upon occafion of his carrying a letter from 
r. Whiſton to the prolocutor of the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion, in 1711, he was, without any regard to truth, reflected on 
as 2 ſoquilan d 88 
When James II. had fled from Ireland to France, and affairs 
were tending to a ſettlement in the former kingdom, the pro- 
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cept; the paſtoral care, jointly with himſelf, of the di 


ly recommended by Mr. Nathanael Taylor, an eminent miniſter 


in London, Mr. Emlyn.thought Proper to comply with it, 'after 
having taken a conſiderable time | 
in May, 1691, he removed to Dublin. Here he ſoon came in- 
ts great reputation as a preacher. He had not only a portly pre 
ſence, a ſtrong clear voice, and a graceful delivery, but his dif. 
_  counſes were for the molt part rational and perſuaſive, and al- 
ways accompanied with ſomething ſerious and pathetic. This 
he deemed the right mode of inſtruction, and often lamented 


or-deliberation. "Accordingly, 


that an addreſs to the affections was ſo much neglected by ra- 
tional divines. Controverſial points he ſcarcely ever introduced 


Into the pulpit. Few excelled him in prayer; and he was ex- 
emplary in the private duties which were incumbent upon him 


as 2 chriſtian miniſter. Mr. Emlyn being thus ſettled in Dub- 
Im, contracted an acquaintance there with Mrs. Eſther Bury, 


who though an uſual attendant on the church-ſervice, had been 


induced, by the fame of his preaching, to become his hearer. 


She was one of the daughters and coheireſſes of Mr. David Sol- 


lom, a gentleman of good eſtate in the county of Meath. At 
this time ſhe was the wife of Richard Cromleholme Bury, eſq, 


who was poſſeſſed of a large eſtate near Limerick, and who, 


dying on 23d of November, 1691, left her a widow, with 


à handſome jointure. In this ſtate, though ſhe had many ad- 


mirers, Mrs. Bury continued till the year 1694, when ſhe was 
married to Mr. Emiyn. He was now arrived to the utmoſt 
height of his deſires. Being poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, he 
lived in affluence: beſides which he was in a ſtation of large and 
extenſive uſefulneſs, was highly beloved by his people, and was 
well reſpected by all who knew him. In 1697 he had fome 


thoughts of openly declaring his ſentiments in relation to the 


trinity, and of breaking off from the congregation: but, on 
mature deliberation, he determined not to proceed abruptly in ſo 
important an affair, nor haſtily to throw himfelf out of a ſtation 
of uſefulneſs. At the ſame time, he was reſolved to embrace 
the firſt fair occaſion of declaring his opinion concerning the 


trinitarian doftrine. Till the year-1703, Mr. Emlyn continued 
in a happy fituation, both-with regard to public and private life. 


But towards the end of that year he began to experience a very 


alflictire change in his condition. His firſt calamity was of a 


domeſtic nature; for, on the 13th of October, ke loſt his wife, 


who was endeared to him by every conſideration. This event 


was: ſucceeded, in a very few weeks, by the deceaſe of his mo- 


ther; and he had a little before been depriwed of a young fon. 
The death of his wife, in particular, iuſlicted a deep and ten- 
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der wound upon his heart, as may be perceived i in the ſermon 

which he preached upon the oceaſion 3 and which was printed 
at Dublin, in 170g, under the title of * Funeral Conſolations 
This ſermon: exhibits one of the fineſt examples of unaſfecte! 
pathetic eloquence that our language affords; and 2 ae Ns. ; 


elſe ever been publiſhed by our author, it would Ba 

him to high eſtimation among the readers of — — divinity. 
The excellence of the diſcourſe has occaſioned it to:be ſeverat 
times reprinted. - It is added to the volume of ſermons publiſh- 
ed after his deceaſe, and it-is inſerted in the Proteſtant Syb- 
tem,” and in the © Practical Preacher.” Perhaps, it may be 
found in other collections. It is obſervable, that Mr. Emlya 
never once mentions his wife, but, towards the concluſion: of 
the diſcourſe, has covertly- and delicately delineated her cha- 
rater, 'Afterwards it was a conſolation to him that his beloved 


eonſort did not live to ſee the troubles which ſoon came upon 


him; fince: they might too deeply have affected her gentle ſpirit. 
In lefs than nine months after Mrs. Emlyn's amen, the per- 
ſecution of our author eommenced on account of his opinions in 
relation to the trinity. The firſt occaſion was giuen to it by Dr. 


Duncan Cummins, a noted phyſician in Dublin, and a leading 


member of tlie congregation in Wood- ſtreet. ITchis gentleman 
had been brought up to the ſtudy of divinity, but afterwards 
choſe the medical profeſſien; and he had done ſo many kind 
offices to Mr. Emlyn, that fs conduct could not be 4amputed ti 


ill- will, but to a miſtaken zeal for what he apprehended to be 
important truth. Having obſerved that Mr. Emlyn avdided en- 


pre ſſing the common opinion and thoſe: nts which are 
ſuppoſed to ſupport it, he ſtrongly ſuſpected tliat his judgment 
was againſt the ſupreme deity of the lord 'Jefus Chriſt. © This 
ſuſpicion he communicated to Mr. Boyſe, the | conſequence of 
which was, that, i in June, 1702, they jointly waited upon Mr. 


Emlyn, acquainting him with their jealouſies, and earneſtly de- 


ſiring to know his real ſentiments in the matter. Being rhus ap- 
plied to, he thought himſelf bound, as a chriſtian, to declare 
openly his faith in fo great a point. According ly he freely own- 


ed himſelf to be convinced, that rhe Ged aan and | father of ofus 
_ Chriſt is alone the ſupreme being, and ſuperior l 


and authority to his ſon, who derives 2 from: from biden At the 
ſame time; Mr. Emlyn told the gentlemen that he did not aim 
to make any ſtrife among the people of the: congregation, but 


was willing to leave them peaceabip, that, if they pleaſed, they 
might chooſe another miniſter. This, however, was not to be 


permitted Him. Mr. Boyſe, not willing to take ſuch a weighty 
on himſelf, brought it before the Dublin miniſters, 

h he well knew the narrowneſs of their principles and 

that dome of them had — et * thaw. 
* 3 ing 
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ing charged him with beitig a pelagian. | Theſe -miriifters-werk 
Mr. Weld, Mr. Travers, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Iredel; and Mr: 
Tate, At an interview with them, he candidly explained his 
| fFentiments, the only reſult of which was, that, on that very day; 
they grey to caſt him off, and that he ſhould not be permitted 
10 preach any more: and this they did eee his 
congregation, who, as yet, were entire ſtrangers to the affair. 
Indeed, he had never any hearing before them at all. He di- 
rected, however, the deacons and chief managers of the church 
to be called together, when he informed them, that a difference 
of opinion relative to the trinity, had rendered him offenſive to 
ſome who were preſent, and to the miniſters of Dublin; upon 
which account, thankfully acknowledging the kindneſs and re- 
ſpect they had ſhewn him for ſo many years, he deſired his diſ- 
miſſion. At this declaration the gentlemen aſſembled were 
greatly ſurpriſed and grieved; and Dr. Cummins himſelf then 
_ . wiſhed that he had not begun the buſineſs.  : It was propoſed 
that Mr. Emlyn ſhould lie by for ſome time without preaching ; 
«but to this he would not conſent without a declaration of be 
cauſe, leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of having been guilty of ſome 
zimmorality. The next propoſition was, that he ſhould retire 
for a while to England, provided it was approved of by the mi- 
niſters. To this they agreed, accompanying their agreement 
with an imperious meſſage, ſent by two of eee 
him not to preach any where, to whatever place he went. Mr. 
Emlyn embarked for England the next day, with great inconveni- 
ence to himſelf and family; and, no ſooner was he gone, than a 
loud clamour was raiſed againſt him and his opinions. He had 
now leiſure to look back, and reflect on the change in his con- 
dition. He ſaw. that he was entered upon à dark ſcene, and 
muſt arm himſelf for various trials. He had not been of ſo un- 
ſocial a nature as not to reliſh the ſociety and love of his dear 
friends, nor was he inſenſible to the pangs of a violent ſepara- 
tion. Neither was he yet ſo mortified to the world as not to 
feel the difference between contempt and ref; pect, between af- 
_ -iyence and ſtraits. Nevertheless, his convictions of what he 
believed to be truth were {till ſo, clear, that theſe things never 
ſtaggered his reſolutions of adhering to it, in the midſt of all 
diſcouragements. When Mr. Emlyn came to London, he found 
ſome perſons who were diſpoſed to treat him with candour and 
charity. ; This, however, when they heard of it, was fo offen- 
ſive to the Dublin miniſters, that they endeavoured; by their let- 
ters, to render him as odious as poſſible. While he was in Lon- 


YA 


don, he publiſbed a ſhort account of his caſe.. | 1 
Alfter about ten weeks abſence, though e e | 
diſcouraging accounts: of the rage that prevailed againſt him ir 
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ing that both bis opinion andchig porſot. under a great odium 


b 
Tho knew little of A in diſpute, he deem 
50 it an act of juſtice to himſelf, and eſpecially to the truth, to 
ſhew, what — —— there was in the ſcriptures for the doctrine 
which he embraced. Accordingly, he wrote his Humble in- 
quiry into the ſeripture · account ol Jeſus Chriſt : or, a ſhort ar- 
gument concerning his deity and glory, according to the goſ- 
pel.“ A few days after this work was printed, our author intended 
to return to England; but ſome zealous diſſenters, getting notice 
of his deſign, reſolved. to have him proſeeuted. Two of them, 
one of whom was a preſbyterian, and the other a baptiſt- church 
officer, were for preſenting Mr. Emlyn; but upon reflection, 
this method was judged to be too flow, and too uncertain in its 
operation. Mr. Caleb Thomas, therefore, the latter of the 
two diſſenters, immediately obtained a ſpecial warrant from the 
lord chief juſtice (ſir Richard Pyne) to ſeize our author and his 
books. Thomas himſelf accompanied the keeper of Newgate 
in the execution of the warrant, and was afterwards a very for- 
ward and eager witneſs at Mr. Emlyn's trial. Our author, with 
part of the impreſſion of his work, being thus ſeized, was car- 
ried before the lord chief juſtice, who at firſt refuſed bail, but 
afterwards ſaid that it might be allowed with the attorney-gene- 
ral's conſent; which being obtained, two ſufficient | perſons 
were hound in a recognizance of eight hundred pounds Foe Mr. 
Emlyu's appearance. This was in hilary term, February 1703, 
_ at the end of which he was bound over to eaſter term, when the 
grandJury found the bill, wherein he was indicted of blaſphemy. 
To-ſuch-a' charge he could not in juſtice ſubmit, and therefore 
choſe to traverſe. The indictment was altered three times be- 
fore it was finally ſettled, which oceaſioned the trial to be defer- 
red till June 14, 1703+ On that day, Mr. Emlyn was inform 
ed, by an eminent gentleman of the long robe, ſir Richard Le- 
ving, afterwards lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, that he 
would not be permitted to ſpeak freely, but that it was deſigned 
to run him down like a wolf, without law or game; and he was 
ſoon convinced that this was not a groundleſs aſfertion. The 
indictment was for writing and publiſhing a book, wherein he 
had -blafphemouſly and maliciouſly aſſerted, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was not equal to God the father, to whom he was ſubject; and 
this with a feditious intention. For the amuſement of ſuch of 
our readers as are curious in their enquiries. into the hiſtory 
of perſecution, a copy of. the indictment ſhall be given below [] 
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lady the queen, upon their baths ſay and his eyes, nor yielding reverence to the 
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Mr. Emiyn knew that it it would be di ieult to convict him of 
being the author of the work; and, no queſtion” being put to 
him on that head, he did not think himſelf bound, by a forward 


1 


conſeſſion to be his own accuſer. The proſecutor not being 
=o to produce ſufficient evidence of the fact, at length ſent 


yſe. This -gentleman, being examined as to what 
Mr. Emlyn:had preached of the matters contained in the book, 
acknowledged that he had ſaid nothing of them in the pulpit 
directly, but only ſome things that gave ground of ſuſpicion. 
Mr. Boyſe being farther aſked, what our author had ſaid in pri- 


vate conference with the miniſters, anſwered, © that what he 
| had. declared there was judged by his brethren to be near to 


arianiſm.” Though this only proved the agreement of the book 
with Mr. Emlyn's ſentiment, it yet had a great effect upon the 
minds of the jury, and tended more than any other confidera- 
tion to produce a verdict. againſt him. The queen's counſel, 
ſenſible that they had only preſumption to allege, contended, 
that ſtrong preſumption was as good as evidence; which doc- 


trine was ſeconded by the lord chief juſtice, who repeated it to 


” 
* ” 


was and orthvdox holy chriſtian religion, 


eſtabliſhed in che kingdom of Ireland; 
but being wholly moved by the inſtigation 
of the devil, and preſumptuouſiy treating 
of the divinity of our ſaviour and rt decem 


er Jeſus Chriſt, did, on the eighth Wy of 
February, in the firft year of the reign « 


aur ſovereign lady Anne, by the grace of 


God, of England, Scotland, France, and 


Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, cc. 
at Merchants-key,' in the pariſh of St. 


Owen, in the county of the city of Dub- 
lia aforcſaid, by force and arms, namely, 
by ſword, ſtick, &c. write, and cauſe! to 
be printed, a certain infamous and ſcan- 


* 


to oppoſe thoſe unitarians who think him 
(meaning Jeſus Chriſt our ſaviour and re- 


. deemer) to be a ſufficient ſaviour” and 


prince ; though he {meaning Jeſus Chriſt 
our lord aforeſaid) be not the only ſupreme 
God. Nor can any with reaſon attempt 
to prove him (meaning the ſame Jeſus 
Chriſt) to be ſuch from his works and of. 
Gce, as King of his church; fince it is 


* « 


implied that/ as ſuch he ( meaning Jeſus 


Chriſt our lord aforeſajd). muſt; do hom- 
age to Cad the father, in rn 
el- 


his kingdom to him, arid the very.expr 
nion to God the father makes it plain that 
there is no God the ſon in che ſame ſenſe, 


or in the ſame ſupreme eſſence wich the 


father. 86 then Jeſus Chriſt in his high- 


eſt capacity being inferior to the father, 
(meaning God, the father,) how can he 
(meaning Jeſus Chriſt our lord aforeſaid) 
be the ſame God to which he (meaning 
Jeſus Chriſt our lord aforeſaid) is ſubject, 


or of the ſame rank and dignity ?. 80 that 
I (meaning him the ſaid, Thomas Emlyn) 
libel, | int;ted, ©* An humble in- | 
; any into the ſcripture-account of Jefus 

hriſt, or a ſhort argument concerning his 
deity and glory, according to the goſpel; 
in which libel he, the ſaid Thomas Em- 
Iyn, did impiouſly, blaſphemouſly, falſely, 
and maliciouſly, aſſert, affirm, and de- 
clare, in thefe engliſh words following, 
namely, 1 (meaning him the ſaid The- 
mas Emlyn) ſee no reaſon there will be 


may fafely ſay-thus much, that the bleſſed 


\ Jeſus has declared himſelf not to be ſu- 


preme God or equal to the father, as 
plainly as words could ſpeak; or, in brief 
expreſs.” —— And he the ſaid Thomas 


Emlyn did on the day and year aforeſaid, 
at Merchants-key aforeſeid, in the pariſh 
and ward aforeſaid, in the county of the 


city of Dublin aforefaid, publiſh the ſaid 
infamous and ſeandalous Rbel with inten- 
tion to diſtufb the peace? and / trunquillity 
of this Kingdom, io ſeduce the pious, true, 
and faithful ſubjects of our ſaid lady the 


queen, from the true and facred” chriſtian 


faith and religion, eftabliſhed in this 
kingdom of Ireland ; to the evil and per- 
nicious example of others, and againſt the 
peace of our {aid lady the queen, who now | 
is, her crown and dignity; W logs! 
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the jury. In ſhort, the torrent was ſs violent, that our author 
— 5 could. not . Pg: it. All this, however, related 
only to the fact of his writing the book, while the main queſ- 
tion ſtill remained, whether the paſſages produced in the in- 
dictment amounted to blaſphemy. - But this matter was never 

ſpoken to at all. Mr. Emlyn's own counſel. dared not to touch _ 
upon. the 5 and he was not tted to ſpeak for him- 
ſelf. In concluſion, the jury brought him in guilty ; for which 
ſome of them afterwards expxeſſed their concern. The ver- 
dict being pronounced, the attorney general moved that our au- 
thor might have the honour of the pillory; but the paſſing of 
the ſentence was deferred to June 16, being the laſt day of the 
term. In the mean time Mr. Emlyn was committed to the 
common jail; During this interval, Mr. Boyſe ſhewed grea 
concern for our author, and uſed all his intereſt to prevent the 
rigorous ſentence for which the attorney- general (Robert Roch- 
ford, eſq.) had moved. It being thought proper that Mr. Em- 
lyn ſhould write to the lord chief juſtice, he accordingly did ſo; 
and his letter was expreſſed in ſuch candid, ſerious, and manly, 
terms, that it is, to have excited a greater attention = 
When he appeared to have judgment given 3 * him, it was 
moved by one of the queen's counſel (Mr, Brodrick) that he 
| ſhould retra& ; but to this our author could not conſerit. The 
lord chief juſtice, therefore, proceeded to paſs ſentence on him; 
which was, that he ſhould fuffer 4 year's impriſonment, pay A 


judge me guilty of a fault for 3 
cannot admit zuy apology, yet | 
poet upon fo much compaſſion 2s t 
ave leave to offer ſomething by way of 1 
mitigation ;- 1 d0 aſſure — ther a 
have no greater defire than to learn the 
2 
N qu | 
| beſt lightz and, if I am miſtaken in — 
vpinioas, God knows, it-is altogether un- 
willingly. It is molt obvious that 1 have 
forſeite« . eee ny 
utation in the world, ex myie 
bt ſuch evils as Cee roo wks 
me ſubmit to but the real fear of offend. - 
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not, allow for a very great reaſon. | am e 
ready to do any thing confiftene 3 ſome mea 
judgment and conſeienee z but 1 uin a who — 
ing how 
4 end, 
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chouſand pourids fine to the queen, and lie in priſon till paid 5 

and that he ſhould find fecurity for good behaviour during life. 
 Thepillory, he was told, was the puniſhment due; but, on ac- 
count of his being a man of letters, it was not inflicted. 1 hen, 
with a paper on his breaſt, he was led round the four courts to 
7 ſed. This ſentence, for bare matters of ſpeculation and 
belief, was by ſome thought to be very ſevere and cruel; but 
the lord chief juſtice did not ſcruple to magnify the mercy of it, 
becauſe in Spain and Portugal the puniſhment would have been 
no leſs than burning. After judgment had been paſled, Mr. 
Emlyn was committed to the ſheriff of Dublin, and was a 
g more than a quarter of a year, in 


friendſhip or civilit7 in a manner ceaſed ; eſpecially qutong 
perſons of a ſuperior rank. A few, indeed, of the plainer tradeſ- 
men bares ew | 


ty poungs n e pai 


0, 


n there 
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thers Hite ſeveral of the lower dort of his forte? people and 
uſual hearers. That they would not wholly forſake him, nor 
refuſe to worſhip God witli him, wa great een 
author f in his ſtate of impriſonment. r e, ee 6p 
Soon after his releaſe Mr. Emlyn 4 Londdin where 
a ſmall on egation was found for him, conſiſtin of 2 few 
friends, to whom he preached once every ſunday: This he di 
without falary or ſtipend ; although, in conſequence of his wife's 
jointure having devolved to her children, his fortune was re- 
duced to àa narrow income //The liberty of preaching which 
our author enjoyed, gave great offence. to feveral ns, 
eſpecially to Mr. Charles Leſſie, the famous non - juror, and Mr, 
Francis Higgins, the noted rector of ere A in the county 


of Dublin. Complaint was made 8 the ſubject to Dr. Te- 
niſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury: -/ ma great and good . 

late was not unacquainted with Mr. Eci yn's having a mee 

London, or with what had befallen bim i in Dublin; dan ch bg 


heard ſuch an account of his character, that his 
inclined to moleſt him. Even Mr; Higgins himſe if <a Zi 
tend to ſay, that our author made controverted points the 
jects of his preaching. Nevertheleſs, in the repreſentation of | 
the lower houſe of convocation to the queen in 171% it was af- 
ſerted, that weekly ſermons were preached. in defence of 
che unitaran principles. This aſſertion was ſo groundleſs, that 
Mr. Emiyn thought proper to Wee eee ſome ob- 
ſervations upon it. Aften 'a few: years, his congregation +: 
difſolved by the death of the principal perſons who had atte 
upon his miniſtry, and he retired into a ſilent obſcurity, bra not 
into idleneſs; for the greater part of his life was diligently ſpent 
in ſupporting, by various works, the principles he had embraced, 
and che cauſe for which he had fuffered-. The firſt 
publiſhed by him, after his releaſe from „Vas, A. Os 
to the reverend Dr. Willis, dean of Lincoh f Lineoln Loving foons | 
remarks on his ſermon before the: honourable of ng 
Nov. 1705.“ The intention of this letter was to ſhe that the 
e. eee was not warranted; by 
e jewiſh laws; a chriſtians had been more eruel per- 
ſecutors than jews.” In 170 Mr. Emlyn gave to the world. one 
of his moſt elaborate productions, which 18, *: A vindicatian of 
the worſhip of the lord Jefus on unitatian prin 
In anſwer” to' what is faid, on chat ad, b 1 ts 
in his vindication of the deity of Jeſus, which is 
annexed, an anſwer to Dr. 4 — on the. 2 
Two publications came from our author in 1 075 the firſt 425 | 
which was entitled, „The ſupreme deiry of God the father 
demonſtrated. In anſwer to Dr. Sherlock's 2 
the” ſupreme n, of youre 3 whateve 8 
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2 { the 'of the firſt perſon of the 
| m_— plate ae, We mes brief vindication of the ee Bag 
Gloceſter's (Dr. Fowler) diſcourſes concerning the deſcent of 
the man Chriſt Jeſus from heaven, from Dr. Sherlock the 
dean of St. Toepe! charge of hereſy. Wich a confutation of his 
new notion in his late book of The ſcripture proofs of our 705 
our's divinity.” In 1708 Mr. Emlyn & wg rinted three tracts, all 
of them directed againſt Mr. Leſſie. The titles of them are as 
follow : 1. Remarks on Mr. Charles Leſlie's firſt dialogue on 
the ſocinian controverſy.” 2. A vindication of the remarks on 
Mr. Charles Leſlie's firſt en on the ſocinian controverſy. 
5 An examination of Mr. Leſlie's laſt dialogue relating to the 
action of Jeſus Chriſt. Together with ſome remarks on 
Dr. Stillingfleet's True reaſons of Chriſt's ſufferings. In this 
piece, the doctrine of infinite ſatisfaQtion is oppoſed with great 
. ability: One of our author's moſt curious productions was 
elles, in 1710. It is intitled, The previ rer ous queſtion to the 
eral queſtions about valid and invalid baptiſm, lay-haptiſm, 
&e: confidertd ; viz. Whether there be any neceſſity (upon 
. the inciples of Mr. Wall's hiſtory of infant — for the 
eon uſe of baptiſm among the poſterity of baptiſed chriſ- 
5 Saus Though Emlyn has ſupported his hy potheſis with inge · 
nuity and learning, we do not find that he has obtained many 
. rk to . inion; though, perhaps, the number of them 
a # omg Our author did not again 
_ m the — rill the year 1715s when he publiſhed, «A 
Il inquiry ines the original authority of that text, 1 John v. 7. 
There are three that bear record in heaven, &. ann N 
an account of Dr. Mill's evidence, from antiquit 
IE its voy genuine. Wich an examination 
This piece was addreſſed to Dr. 5 
Wake; lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſident, to the biſhops 
of the ſame ee wn" his grace's ſuffragans, and to the clergy of 
the lower houſe off an nvocation, then aſſembled. The diſputed 
text found an e in Mr. Martin, paſtor of che French 
church at the Hague, who publiſhed à critical. . 72 
the” ſubj ect, in oppoſition to Mr. Emlyn' s inquiry. In 1 
author again conſidered the queſtion, in © An anſwer to l 


Martin's cri diflertation on 1 John v. 7. Showing: the in- 


of his proofs, and the errors of his ſu by 
which, he attempts to eſtabliſh the authority of t text from 
| manuſcripts.” Mr. Martin having e 
mination of this anſwer, Mr. Emlyn a reply to it in 
3720. A thirdtraft was written upon i ſabj ject by Mr. Mar- 
tin z fo that he had the honour of being kefe.ia the 80 n of 
the field; and this has been Sought 3 to 


out der the wy — ax 


opinion. Biſhop Smallbrooke ſeems not to have been ſatisfied 
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me that Mr. Emlyn ſhewed diſtinguiſhed abilities. and OY 
in the controverſy, and that there were numerous converts to his 


__ with Martin's . On Emlyn's fide of the queſtion are Fa- 
ther Simon, La Croze, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Bentley, Dr. Benſon, 
Wetſtein, Grieſbach, and other reſpectable writers and critics. 
—_— ſuch was the ſtate of the controverſy, that the learned 
neral had abandoned the defence of the verſe, when 2 new 
| 5 ſpirited advocate for its authenticity appeared in Mr. arch- 
deacon Travis. The archdeacon's work, however, has not been 
permitted to be triumphant. Strictures have been made upon 
it by ſeveral authors, both at home and abroad; and Mr. Porſon | 
in particular (to whoſe eminence in fer literature words can- 
not — do Lare has examined 


And, Ps, in — 8 of any important doin, the ruth 
of it ſhould 5 


e reed ag gn gurl 9 
e Mr. Emi Grader pul ed in this ede 


e 
we trinit 


ſcripture d. 
HE trinity was Gngular 


The IT 5 te 8 trinit ſtated and Pare I 
is + 5 0 Tong, Mr. Robinſon, me Smith, ant 
r. Reynolds. With an a concerning the equ 
the — perſons, and Mr. — s teffimony | to the ara 
— 8 clergymen, who 
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=: hem to defiſt, thanking them' for their reſpeAful attention t 


8 Mot form- 


dable e ne with whom our author ever contended.” His | 
next publication was, * A true narrative of the proceedings of 


the diſſenting miniſters of Dublin againſt Mr, Thomas Emin; 


and of his profecution fat ſome of the difſenterg-inſtigation) in 

the ſecular court, and his ſufferings thereupon, for his humble 
inquiry into the ſcripture -acqount ef the lord Jeſus Chriſt ; | 
annis 1702, 3. 4, 5. To which is added an appendix, con- 
taining the author's own and the Dublin miniſters' account of 
the difference between him and them, with ſome remarks 
thereon.” It has been thought that this narrative, which is now 
prefixed to Mr. Emlyn's works, has had a tendeney to. diſpoſe 
perſons, and young minds eſpecially, the more favourably to re. 


eie his ſentiments. Simple truth, indeed, ought to be the ſole 
point attended to · in every controverſy; but it is in human na- 


ture to be ſometimes influenced by collateral conſiderations, 
The laft tract publiſhed by our authar, in 1719, was The 


reverend Mr. Treſſe's arguments anſwered; relati — to the 
lord Jeſps Chriſt; and the deit of the holy ghoſt. 


en n | 
His catechiſm, and fermon on Luke xxii 3 pw: ated at Exon.” 
It was a great ſatisfaction to Mr. Emlyn, to perceive that the 5 
doctrine, for which he had written an ſuffered fo much, — 9g 
dually gained ground both in England and Ireland. Nevert 

2 he” flin continued to be ſo obnoxious, that none of the divines 
mong the diſſenters in London dared to aſk him to preach for 
them, < ing the miniſters of the baptiſt congregatian at Bar- 
eſe gentlemen, who were My. — and Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) James Foſter,” to ſhew their 'catholic temper, 
and truly chriſtian ſpirit, invited him more than once to that 
office; and, notwithſtanding the reffections of the cenſorious, Th 


Were not aſhamed publicly 5 own him for a brother. About 


the your 1726, u who the deceaſe of the worthy and learned Mr, 

es Peirce, of Exeter, ſeveral of the people wiſhed to invite 
Mr. Emlyn thirher, and had formed a deſign for that purpaſe. 
| ſoon, however, as he was acquainted with itt be requeſted 


im, and excufing his acceptance of an invitation; on account e 
ear you: and ep feebleneſs of his limbs. Though 

r anthorlived in private Rfteda/he was honoured with the 

eſteem and friendſhip of divers perſons of diſtinguiſhed = 


nd in . ſtations. He was particularly intimate 
ply ex t Dr. Samuel Clarke.” That $1 

though. at fiſt he was ſhy and upon the reſerve with Mr. 

rhen he came to be farther acquainted with 1 en. 

gh value and regard for him, generally adviſed wi 

him! i m 1 importance, and, notwithſtanding his u 

ion towai 6 — 5 A — 
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freedom, The doQor's language to our author was, © I can ſay. 
any thing to you.” Another of Mr. 7 6. friends was Mr. Whit- 
tom; who, in his account of his own life, has ſpoken of him ſeve- 
ral times in terms of great reſpect. In 1731 our author wrote 
© Obſervations on Dr. Waterland's notions in relation to poly- 
theiſm, ditheiſm, the ſon's conſubſtantiality with, and inferiority 
to, the father; and in the ſame year he drew up ſome © Me- 
moirs of the life and ſentiments of the reverend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke.” Theſe two tracts, we believe, were not given to the 
world till his works were collected together. They now form 
the concluding articles of the ſecond volume. Mr. Emlyn, who 
was naturally of a very cheerful and lively temper, enjoyed, in 
all reſpects, a large ſhare of health, the gout excepted ; which, 
by degrees, impaired his health, and by its annual returns'great- 
ly diſabled him in his limbs. For the laſt two or three years of 
his life he grew much feebler ; and about a year before his death 
he received a violent ſhock, which it was feared would have car- 
ried him off. However, he ſo well-recovered from it, that 
weathered the next winter, though a ſevere one, without an 


Tueſday, | 2755 Fe of the month, in the 75 . of his age. | 
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ſhort papers, drawn. up by our , author, on various ſübjects. 


eminent counſellor, was employed to publiſh, Lord chief juſ- 
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are written «A great billy en that fide of: the nan 


— many converts, eſpecially among the proteſtant difſenters. 
they or bis writings ape, ps, not now fo much read as 
rmerly were, they ſtill continue to be held jn repuſation, 

a hows a number of admirers. Our author was What is 


: called a high arian; believing our bleſſed ſaviour to be the wn ; 


of derived beings, the creator of the world, and an obje 


of worſhip. We apprehend that ſeveral perſons, who are ad- 


vocates for the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, do nat entirely coincide. 
with the ſentimgnts wo Mr. wee, has advanced upon theſe 


ſubjeQts. | 
MIUS (Ugo), a rofeffor of Groningen, wag 
the ſon of Emmo Diken, A 2 of tlrat village, who ha 


| born at Gretha, a village rieſland, in 1547. He * 
been Luther's and Melandthon's s diſciple; and, at nine years o 


age, was ſent to ſtudy at Embden. He continyed there till he 


| France, as e had wiſhed and defi; d to do. 


5 into which it fell after Emmius was depoſed. They h 
baniſhed from Groningen ſeveral perſans, who followed. Cal- 
1 and Fihoſe of the exiles . to Leer, 


was eighteen, and was then ſent to Bremen, to improve under 
the famous John Molanus. Returning to his father, he did not 
immediately to the univerſity z but paſſed ſome time at Nor- 
den. Being turned of twenty-three, he was ſent to Roſtock, a 
flouriſhing univerſity ; where he heard the lectures of David 
Chytræus, a elebrted divine and hiſtorian z and of Hen 
Bruceus, an able mathematician nd phyſician.” The The death of | 
his father obliged him to return to Eaſt Frielland, after he had 
continued above two years at Roſtock z and his mother's excel, 
ſive grief upon this occaſion hindered His taking _journy int 


e continue 
with her Gives years, after Which he went to Geneva, where he 
ſtaid twq years. Being returned into his own country, he had 


the choice of two | preferments, either to be a mini Nas the 


rector of a college : but, as he was naturally ſo baſhful that he 
could hardly ſay a word in company, he could not venture to 
engage in the miniſtry, t hough. | it was very en his inclination. 
Ng oſe therefore to be rector of a college: w FE was that of 
orden ; and was admitted into that poſt in 1579. He made 
his i500 0 flouriſh exceedingly ; but was turned out of his em- 
in 1587, through the zeal of ſome lutherans, becauſe 

he [eo not ſubſcribe te Confeſſion of Aughourg, He w 

choſen the after to be rector of the college of , whoſe 
tation he raiſed ſo high, that it ſurpaſſed that of Norden ; 
which the lutherans could never retrieve from the ding 


with tha Gene face N engaged in 1 


reſolved to reſtore their college, Emmins helngrecommenten by 
ſeveral perſons, they choſe him to be the rector of that college, 
and gave him a full power to make or abrogate there ſuch ſtatuces 
2s þe % ou EET I on 
He entered upon this employment in 1594, and exerciſed it 
near twenty years, to the uncommon advantage of the young 
ſtudents, who: were ſent in great numbers to that college. 
the end of that time, namely, in 1614, the magiſtrates of Gro- - 
ningen changed their college into an univerſity, and made Em- 
mius profeſſor of hiſtory and of the greek tongue. He was the 
firſt rector of that univerſity, and one of the chief ornaments of 
it by his lectures, till the infirmities of old age did not ſuffer 
him to appear. any longer in public. Yet he did not become 
uſeleſs either to the republic of letters, or to the univerſity of 
Groningen; for he continued to write books, and to impart his 
wiſe counſels to the ſenate in all e e affairs. He was a 
man whoſe learning was not his only merit: he was capable, 
which few men who ſpend their lives in a college are, of adviſ- 
ing even princes. The 333 of the provinces. of Frieſ- 
land and Groningen conſulted him very often, and ſeldom fait 
ed to follow his advice. „ 8 
Emmius died at Groningen in 1625, leaving a family behind 
him; for he had been twice married. He was the author of 
ſeveral works. In the laſt years of his life, he compoſed the 
three volumes of his Vetus Græcia illuſtrata, or, Ancient Greece 
illuſtrated : the firſt of which contains a geographical deſcrip- 
tion of Greece; the ſecond, the hiſtory af it; the third, the par- 
ticular form of government in every ſtate. This work was com- 
mitted to the preſs in his life-time ; but, through the delays of 
the printers, not publiſhed till after his death, in 1626. He had 
publiſhed feyeral confiderable works before this; as, his chro- 
nological and genealogical works, which contain the hiſtory of 
Rome; and an univerſal hiſtory, written in a very elaborate me- 
thod ; his Decades rerum Friſicarum, &c. He was not at all 
. in favour of his native country; for, on the contrary, 
e confuted vigorouſly the idle tales related by the hiſtorians 25 
Frieſland, concerning the antiquities of their nation: which love 
| of truth raiſed him a great many enemies. He wrote alſo a 
Hiſtory of William Lewis count of Naſſau, governor of Frie[- 


land; in which we meet, not only with a panegyric on that 
prince, but alſo a ſhort hiſtory of the United Provinces, from 
| 1672 to 1614. He had theological controverhes with Daniel 
loffman, and wrote a book, intituled, Vita & facra eleuſinis 
Davidis Georgii, &c. When he died, he was about compo K 
the hiſtory of Philip of Macedon; in order to tThew the Unite 
rovinices, by what fraudulent and indirect means Philip nad 
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Miſery to the 15th year of this king's reign. _ 
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„ EMPEDOCLES — 


What ſome have ſaid of Ubbo Emmius's extensive and ac- 


curate knowledge in hiſtory, can hardly be credited. It is afſert- 
ed, that, without any preparation, he could anſwer all manner of 
queſtions concerning the hiſtory, both ancient and modern, of 
any country whatſoever, without the leaſt miſtake in the circum- 
ſtances of times, places, and prion. He not only. knew the 
actions, events and motives, but alſo underſtood the intereſt of 

the ſeveral nations, the form of their government, the inclina- 
tions of their princes, the means they employed to enlarge their 


| dominions, their alliances, and their origin. He knew alfo the 


figure, fituation, and magnitude of their cities and forts, the po- 
fition of rivers and highways, the turnings and windings of 
mountains, &c. The author of his life has collected ſeveral en- 


 comiums, which Thuanus, Scaliger, Douſa, and others, have 


afled upon him. They are exceedingly great, eſpecially thoſe 


of Scaliger who ſtyles Emmius's Hiſtory of Frieſland a divine 


hiſtory.” The magiſtrates of Groningen cauſed his pictture io 
be pheet iy. P 8 
— EMPEDOCLES, of Agrigentum in Sicily, a philofopher, 
poet, and hiſtorian, was diſciple of Telauges, who had been 
the ſcholar of agoras. He adopted 5 opinion of that 
philoſopher on the tranſmigration of ſouls, and verſiſied it in a 


iſtory of the different changes his ſoul 


| ers which was much Fees by the antients. In it the phi- 
op 


ical poet gave the 


„ 


bad undergone. He had begun, it feems, by being a girl, af- 


terwards a boy, then a ſhrub, a bird, a fiſh, and at laſt Empe- 


|  docles. In the ſame work he unfolded his doctrine on the ele- 


Se cly mpic games, with thoſe of Homer, Hehod, and the moſt | 
Poe Ra .  Empedocles was not one of thoſe who arrogant- 
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the viſionary who diſdained to be thought a man 
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tainment ; during which he gave himſclf ſo many inſolent ai, 
that Empedocles began to ſuſpect that ſome. ſecret project s 
| concerted between the king of the feaſt and his inviter to re-eſ- 


tabliſh- the tyranny, The ſuſpicion was but too well founded. 


" The ER next day citing the two perſons before the coun- 
abt 


y were condemned to death. Empedocles had gained: 


2 knowledge of all the ſciences. After the example of 


Pytha he ſometimes employed muſic as a ſovereign remedy 
—_ the diſeaſes of the 4 5 and even againſt thoſe of the 
body. Being lodged in the town of Gela, with his friend An- 
chitus, he was told that a young man in great rage was deter- 
mined to kill this friend, who had ſentenced his father to capi 


tal puniſhment. Empedocles endeavoured to calm his mind by 


perſuaſive diſcourſe ;, but his eloquence producing no effect, he 


ſtrove to unite the harmonious ſounds of his lyre with the flow- 


ing numbers of poetry ; and ſo employed the modulations which 
made the moſt impreſſion on the heart of the 1 that 
by degrees he was entirely ſoftened, and became his conflant 
diſeiple. This philoſopher was the firſt that gave leſſons of rhe- 
toric in Sicily, and he uſefully employed the talent of oratoty 


in reforming the licentious manners of the Agrigentines. He 


A 


cenſured them for running after pleaſures with as much . 
neſs as if they were to die before the morrow; and for bhilding 
houſes, as if they thought they were to live for ever. Some au- 


Thors 2 hat, ſwayed by his paſſion for the ſtudy of nature, 
ſo 


he reſolyed to view the great crater of mount Etna ; and that 
his raſh curioſity was puniſhed by an involuntary fall into the 
abyſs of the volcano z or, that, thinking to paſs himſelf for a 


 {50, pmd-c0-parſuade mankind; thas be was cau ht up into 


caven, he plunged headlong into that burning gulf, imagining 
that his death would remain for ever concealed fro: 1 mortals; 
but the treacherous mountain regorged his ſandals, 


| However, 
the moſt commonly received opinion is, that this \philoſopher, 
being extremely adyanced in years, fell into the ſea and was 
drowned about the year 440 before Chriſt. Some writers make 
a diſtinQion between Empedocles the philoſopher and another 
who was a poet. | REN TR UL Tat 7 


N , * 


EMPEREUR. - The name of a very conſiderable french 
engraver, who has done honour to his country; already famous 
for the height to which ſhe had carried this ingenious art, even 
before the reign of Lewis XV. His belt pieces are, the, tri- 
umph of  Silenus, after Vanloo, and Aurora and Tithonus, af 
oy ierre, with ſeveral — ; ee, bathers, — {gs 
well engraved, in reſpect of ſoftneſs ; for inſtance,: the boſom 
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| 364 1 ENCOLPIUS. 


Ander Severus.” 
from the greek manuſcript of Encolpius, which had been lent 


| the life of that emperor from an old manuſeri 


of Europa; and the genera brillianey is agreeable — 
js a ſtrange abru melt in the lights and ſhades; all the figures 
are incorred in th 


e outline, and 1 very diſa — 
but that is the fault of che painter. IDS hiſs 


from Natoire, is fine. 

EMPEREUR (CongranTiINe 12), of Oppyck in Holland, 
conſummately learned in the oriental lan , honourably 
filed a chair of hebrew at Leyden. Hedied in 1648; at'a very 


advanced time of life. All the works he publiſhed abound in 


uſeful obſervations, and diſplay a great depth of rabbinical and 
hebrew learning. His tranſlations of jewiſh and talmudical 


| es are the moſt complete of any that are to be met with, 


7 7 h they are not "always exact. His book De menſuris 
li; Leyden, 1630, 4to. is replete with erudition. © | 
RIUS, a learned rhetor, flouriſhed in the Anme of 


Cafiodorus in the vith century. Some writings of his on the art 


, he profeſſed, are ſtill extant; Paris, 1 599, 470. The Kyle of 


| them 1 is fpirited and nervous. 
ENCOLPIUS, author of the hiſtory of the emperor Run | 
der, with whom he was a great favourite. This hiſtory is not 


extant, and the engliſh writer, ſays Mr. Bayle, who boaſts that 
he tranſlated it from the greek, juſtly paſſes for an impoſtor. 
This was no other than 1 


vernaunce, compiled of the acts and ſentences notable of Alex- 
He boaſted that he had tranſlated this work 


him by a ade n of } Fans. named Puderic. But it was 
e 45 that he had taken the materials from Lampridius 
and Herodian; chat he had miſunderſtood, or wilfollx perverted, 


feveral things which thoſe two hiſtorians have ſaid 4" and that 


he. had invented many facts on which they are totally ſilent. 
Selden thought [1 that he had tranflated a greek W pt 


| 2 oſed by a modern: but Dr. Wotton believes no ſuch Ry 


: obſerves, that Bayfe, having diſtributed the ns, 9h 


| hows Eliot into two claſſes, the one for compoſitions, the 
other for tranſlations, has ranked amongſt the former the work 
in queſtion; which proves, that at that time it was not doubt- 


ed that the pretended Encolpius was ſpyrious. I ie imagined 


that Thomas Eliot was encouraged to this fraud by the ſucceſs 
which the Marcus Aurelius of Guevara had met with. This 


niard endeavoured to perſuade the world, that he had taken 
which be ave 26 


3 model af government. He intituled It: L loge des 
Tel See Dr. Wor ns Roman Mb, gun. tes 


K . 3 


printedat Londen, 170K. 
T ber d 5 | An | 


omas Flick . lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII. He publiſhed a book intituled: * Image of 
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+7 ENCOLPLUS.-,,- 66 
An action which Encolpius has deſcribed. deſeryes to be here 
mentioned. It is very remarkable. Lampridius relates, that 
Ovinius Camillus, a ſenator, and of a very antient family, aſ- 
pired to the empire. Of this Alexander was informed, and 
convinced of it beyond all doubt; upon which he invited Ca- 
millus to the palace, and teftiied how much he was obliged to 
him, for voluntarily offering to take upon him the burden of af- 
fajrs, whereas others require to be conſtrained to it, againſt their 
will. After this, he carried Camillus, trembling with fear and 
ſtung with remorſe, to the ſenate, aſſociated him with himſelf 
in the empire, gave him an apartment in the palace, made him 
eat at his own table, and ordered him to be clothed with im- 
perial ornaments more magnificent than his own. . At that time 
war broke out with the barbarians, which required the empe- 
ror's immediate preſence. Alexander. offered to take Camillus 
with him, unleſs he choſe rather to go alone. Alexander, who 
went on foot, perſuaded Camillus to do the ſame : but the lat- 
ter, who was of a delicate conſtitutions. being fatigued at the 
end of two leagues, Alexander obliged him to get on horſeback ; 
and as he could not even follow him by that conveyance longe 
than two days, he ordered him a vehicle. At length 'Camitlus 
cntreat&l,ot him as a favour, that he might be permitted ty re- 
nounce the empire, proteſting, either through fear or with per- 
fect ſincerity, that he had rather die than live after this man- 
ner: upon which, Alexander permitted him to retire to his eſ- 


tate in the country, aſſuring him that he had nothing to appre - 
hend, and concluded with recommending him to the ſoldiers. 
Camillus lived, after this, a long time upon his eſtate. But 
afterwards the reigning emperor (for it is not believed that it 
was Alexander) ordered him to be put to death, becauſe he 
underſtood the art of war, and was beloved by the ſoldiers. 
Lampridius adds,. that the people attributed this action to Tra- 
jan, though none of the hiſtorians of that prince make mention 
of it; whereas ſeveral authors relate it of Alexander, in the 
hiſtory of his life.” It ſhould be added, for the honour of Lam- 
pridius, that he has expreſsly obſerved, that an hiſtorian ought 
not to follow popular opinions, when they agree not with che 
teſtimom of authors. Hiſtory, ſays he, is more to be relied 
on than the reports of the people: ſince then the hiſtorians of 
Trajan do not aſcribe this Aion to him, and that it is attributed 
to the emperor Alexander, by thoſe who have written his life, 
we ought to reject the diſcourſe of the vulgar, who aſcribe it to 
Trajan. This . obſervation of Lampridius is very judicious. 
The fact in queſtion 22 remarkable, that the hiſtorians. of 7 
Trajan would never have forgotten it, if it had belonged to that 
emperor... Innumerable examples prove, that remarkable ac- 
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| yy, what had already been ſaid of ſeveral ochers. 
de wiſhed, adds M. Bayle, that the legendary Writers had, on 
_ theſe occafions, followed th 


view, and by had frequent converſations with es 


. attend or officiate at 
toll; neither was there any collect ſung, as is uſual at interments 


ben in 4468; ty the town! of Leyden, ani thoks os his guide 
| * was 4 good df, * 


to N r devotees have attribute | 
It were to 


e example of Lampridius, 
ENGELBRECHT (Journ), a German proteftant, "of uthe 


ran principles, was born at Brunſwic in 1599. He was 


dull while at ſchool, after Whik he was put 


5 8 to a clothier, and worked as a journeyman at that 


$ for ſome time. His viſionary phrenſy broke out about 
the 1622, and was at firſt countenanced by the clergy; but 
finding their influence and popularity diminiſhed, they exclaim- 
ed loudly againſt him, and branded him with the appellation of 
an emiſſary of ſatan. He was looked upon as à prophet by the 
1 ws wondered Pro 0 18 e hve? e, 
or ing, as ought e vulgar, who gul 
all prin gu r7 ine all thay ſee to be — ies in all | 


| countries fit ſubjects to Ve worked apon by the crafty and de- 


gi with theſe he was a ſaint or more, he was the imme- 
e er of God; heaven and hell were open to oy 
Is an 
He even had the effrontery to aſſert his cotivErfations 
with the lord Jeſus Chriſt, in all his glory, dttuinded 155 twelve 
who ſhewed him his five Zoly wounds : but what is moſt 
remarkable, is, that being poor and hungry at that time, he | 
ſaid that Chriſt gave him a dollar of the place, being abont ona 
ſhilling value. The ignorance and pee of this vihonary 
is only to be matched among the fanatics of the Cevennes. He 
was called the Mouthof the Lord, and is faid to have received divine 
letters from heaven: and yet che time of his death and place of 
his burial were unknown to Peter Poirer, of myſtic memery, and 
t haye remained ſo had not the rage for this ſpixitna 'mad- 
dragged the circumſtance to light. A Proof t at' his death 
was not much attended to at the time. 
He died in 1641, pO by by the clergy, enk Bot 
is funeral. The bell Was not ſuffered to 


in Germany. We have ſecn the ſame errors revived in the pre- 


| ſent century by Emanuel Swedenborgh. Both claimed alike the 


inſpiration of the holy ghoſt, and bo "were alike infatuated with 


their own inward light. But Swedenborgh was the moſt . 


tional, his vifions 2 proached neareſt to a 0 ur 


"ENGHEL.BRECHTSEN Steh . 


inted in 


the works of John van Eyck. He was the firſt that 
card 


vigour. th n \ difpa itch both in water - colours and in ien His 
ks, which ee the. diſturbances that ravaged the country, 
being preſerved with reſpect by the citizens in the 1 of 
Leyden, were two altar pictures, with the ſide pieces, ſince put up 
in the church of Notre-dame du Marais; one repreſenting Chri 
on the croſs between the thieves, the other Abraham'sfacri aud 
another, a deſcent from the croſs, ſurrounded by little ures re- 
preſenting the affliction and ſorrows of the virgin. the ſame 
place are preſerved a cartoon in water colours, repreſenting the 
adoration of the kings: the ordonnance is fine, the draperies 
rich and well thrown, and the folds natural. Lucas van 
den formed himſelf on his manner. But the berge en work of 
Enghelbrechtſen, according to his: . rapher van Mander, 
is a picture, with two; ſide pieces, u to enrich the tombs 
+ the bows 5 fg nj + It was in their chapel in — wee 
of St. Peter o den, and in 1604 was conveyed to 
to M. van den Bogaert, ſon-in-law of ; Serb Lockhorſt. 
main ſubje& xepreſents. the lamb of ood mak | 
_ tude of figures, well diſpoſed, the 8 Hes er le and gi 
ful, and the delicate ſtyle of his pencil render this re the ad- 
mi all that ſee it. His genius led him to make a particular 
ſtudy of the emotions of the ſoul, which he had the art of exp | 
in every phyGognomy. He was conſidered by the maſters his 
contemporaries as one of the greateſt painters of his 8e. He 
ha” at den. i in 1533, in the 65th year of his age. 
ENGHE AMS (Corntiivs), was born at Malines LY 
year 1927. Though he has left only pictures i in water colourt, 
yet he is allowed to be a very able artiſt. His principal works 
are in the church of St. Rombout. He has reprefented; on a 
hays canyas, the works of mercy. A multitude of figures welt 
gned form the object of this grand compoſition. Here he 
has "iſtinguiſhed, with great ſpirit, the poor that deferve our 
_ compaſſion from thoſe who do not. His works: are difperſed in 
the principal towns of eee . At Hamburgh, in the church 
of dt. Catharine, was a grand and 2 compoſition ps 
ſenting the converſion. of St, Paul. phe bi for the | 
ef Orange, in the caſtle of Antwerp, Jy of 
from the deſigns of Lucas van Heere. wing ian = | 
architecture of it, the friezes, che terms, * the other orna- 
ments. The whole was executed in water-colours. e 
died in 1883, at the age of 86. | | 
ENGLISH (Harn), A > Front "by" tr 9 
eminent for her fine writing in the time of q Elizabeth 
and James I. Many of her performances are Hill extant both 
in our libraries and private hands; particularly one in the hands 
of Philip Harcourt, eſq. intituled “ Hiftoriz memorabiles: * 
ncks Per n e Gall” Edenburgi, aum 16 
; appears 
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appears: by Hearne's ſpicile ium to Gul. Neubri 6s, vol. tit, 


p; 751, 752, that ſhe was the moſt exquilite ſcribe of her age; 


A curious, piece of her performance us in the poſſeſſion of 'Mr. 


Cripps, ſurgeon, in Budge Row London, intituled, * Oftona- 


ries upon the vanitie, and inconſtaucie of the world. Writin 


by Eſter Inglis. The firſte of Januatie 1660.” It is done on an 
oblong Bvo. in french and engliſh verſe; the french is all in 
print-hand, and the engliſh moſtly italian or ſecfetary, and is 


curiouſly ornamented with flowers and fruits painted in water- 


colours, and on the firſt leaf is her own picture, in 4 ſmall form, 


,,,, Bicwte bien, - 5 Eat fd; 


- 


All we know of this curious artiſt is, that ſhe lived fingle to the age 


of about 40, and then married Mr. Bartholomew Kells, a North 


Briton that ſhe had a ſon, who was educated at Oxford, and was 
miniſter of. Speckſhall in Suffolk. His fon was ſword«bearer of 


Norwich, and died 1709. · Joſeph Hall biſhop of Norwich, when 


dean of Worceſter, 1617, is ſtyled by her, My very fingular 
friend, in a manuſcript dedicated to him, now in the Bodleian 


_ ENJEDIM (Georct), one of the moſt ingenious and acute 
unitarians that ever made remarks on the facred writings. He 
wrote : Explicatio locorum Scripture veteris & novi teſtamenti, 
ex quibus dogma trinitatis ſtabiliri ſolet, gto,. a learned and va- 

luable work, and which it would require uncommon talents to 


confute. . This author, born in Hungary, died in 1597. 


 _ _ENNIUS (QuinTus), an antient latin poet, was born at 


Rudiz,. a town-in Calabria, anno u. c. 514, or ante C. N. 23. 
That this was the place of his my; we learn from himſelf, 
as well as from others; for, after he had the freedom of the city 


of Rome conferred on him, he wrote thus of himfelf/— 


and the Florentines at this day claim him for their felfow-citizen. 
He came at firſt to Rome, w 


informs. us, that “ Caro, when he was prætor, obtained the 


| | 6715408 Sardinia, from whence, when he was quzſtor there 


ore, he had brought Ennius to Rome: © which we eſteem,“ 
fays the hiſtorian, * no leſs than the nobleſt triumph over Sardi- 
nia.” He had a houſe on the Aventine mount; and, by the 


ity of his manners, gained the friendthip of the -moſt 


the 
eminent perſons in the city. Among theſe were Galba and M. 
\Fulvius Nobilior, by whoſe ſon (who, after his father's example, 


| en M. P. Cato was quæſtor, hom 
te had inftruted in the greek language in Sardinia. C. Nepos 


uf gs wp „ 


beauty of his genius, the agreeableneſs of his converfation, and 


ENI 0 


was greatly addicted to learning) he was made free of the city. 
This Cicero relates in his piece, intituled Brutus; though the 
ſame Cicero, in his oratiòn for Archias, tells us, that the people 
of Rome made him free, out of regard to his great merit. He 
attended Fulvius in the war againſt the Ætolians and Ambra- 
ciotee, and celebrated his victories oyer thoſe nations. He 
fought likewiſe under Torquatus in Sardinia, and under the'el- 
der Scipio; and in all theſe ſervices diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


' uncommon valour. He was very intimate with Scipio Naſica, 


as appears from Cicero: Naſica, going one day to viſit Ennius, and 
the maid-ſervant ſaying that he was not at home, Scipio found 
that ſhe had told him ſo by her maſter's orders, and that En- 
nius was at home. A few days after, Ennius coming to Na- 
fica, and enquiring for him at the door, the latter called out to 
him, that he was not at home.” Upon which Ennius anſyer- 
ing, *© What! do I not know your voice?“ Scipio replied, 
« Fou have a great deal of aſſurance; for I believed your maid, 
when ſhe told me, that you were not at home; and will not you 
believe me myſelf ??? Ennius was a man of uncommon virtue, 
and lived in great ſimplicity and frugality, having only one 
maid-ſervant to attend him. He died at the age of ſeventy 
years; and his death is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the gout, 
contracted by an immoderate uſe of wine, of which he always 
drank very freely before he applied himſelf to writing. This 
Horace affirms: - NE ard nl 
Ennius ipſe pater nunquam niſi potus ad arena 
Proſiluit onda Rn LD Lib. i. epiſt. 19, 
Inſpir'd with wine old Ennius ſung, and thought 
With the ſame ſpirit that his heroes fought. Pirr. „ 
He was interred in the Appian way, within a mile of the city, 
in Scipio's ſepulchre; who had ſo great an eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for him, that he ordered him to be buried in his ſepulehre, 
and a ſtatue to be erected to him upon his monument. Valer. 
Maximus obſerves, that * Scipio paid theſe honours to Ennius, 
becauſe he thought that his own actions received a luſtre from 
that poet's writings; and was perſuaded, that the memory of 
his exploits would laſt as long as the roman empire ſhould ” £294 
Ennius is ſaid to have been perfectly well ſkilled in the greek 
language, and to have endeayoured to introduce the treaſures of 
it among the Latins. Suetonius tells us, that“ he and Livius 


lee much to be done by f 
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of Rome, which were ſo highly eſteemed, chat they were pub- : 
licly recited with unuſual applauſe by Quintus TRIED who - 


digeſted them into books ; and they were read at uteoli in the 


. _ wrote others. He publiſhed likewiſe feveral comedies; but, 
whether of his own invention, or tranſlated by him, is uncer- 


Scipio, a poemy Aſotus or Sotadicus, ſatires; Protreptica & 
Præcepta, and very probably ſeveral other works. It appears 
from his writings, that he had very ſtrong ſentiments of religion. 
He held the doctrine of tranſmigration, and is ſaid to have af- 
firmed, that Homer's ſoul was tranſmigrated into him. The 
fragments of Ennius, for there are nothing but fragments left, 
were firſt collected by the two Stephenses; and afterwards pub- 
liſhed by Jerom Columna, a roman nobleman, with a learned 
commentary, and the life of Ennius, at Naples, 1590, in 4to. 
Columna's edition was reprinted at Amſterdam 1707, in 4to, 
with ſeveral additions by Heſſelius, profeſſor of hiſtory and elo- 
quence in the ſchool at Rotterdam. | | | 


and afl eminent writer, was deſcended from an illuſtrious family 


T very noceſſitous Jeu prese, but retrieved his affairs by mar- 
rying a young 10 of great fortune and quality. He enjoyed 
for ſome time all the pleaſures and advantages which his wealth 


could procure him; but afterwards reſolved Wa more ſtrict 


courſe of life. He entered into orders, with the conſent of his 


lady, who like wiſe betook herfelf to a religious life. He was 


ordained deacon by Epiphanius, biſhop of Pavia, with whom 


he lived in the moſt inviolable friendſhip. His application to 
divinity did not divert him from proſecuting, at his leiſure-hours, 
| OP and oratory, in which he had diftinguiſhed himſelf from 


youth; and his writings gained him a very great reputation. 


Upon the death of Epiphanius, he appears to have been elected 
one of the deacons of the roman church; and, in 503, having 
preſented to the ſynod of Rome an apology for the council 
there, which had abſolved. pope Synimachus the year before, it 
was ordered to be inſerted among the acts of the ſynod. He 
was advanced to the biſhopric of Pavia about 511; and appoint- 
ed to negotiate an union between the eaſtern and weſtern 
churches ; for which purpoſe he took two journeys into the eaſt, 
the former in-515, with Fortunatus, Ae debe the 


latter in 517, with Peregrinus, biſhop of Miſenum. Though 
he did not ficeeed in theſe negotiations he: hewed bi, prudence 


| oF 


theatre by a man of learning, who aſſumed the name of the 
Ennianiſt, He tranſlated ſeveral tragedies from the greek, and 


tain. He gave a latin verſion of Evemerus's ſacred hiſtory, and 
Epicharmus's philoſophy ; and wrote Phagetica, epigrams 4 


" ENNODIUS (Macxvs Felix), biſhop of Pavia in Italy, | 


in Gaul, and born in Italy about 473. Lofing an aunt, who 
had brought him up, at ſixteen years of age, he was reduced to 


Þ ENSENADA. 37 
end reſolution in the management of them. For the emperor 
Anaſtaſius, having in vain uſed his utmoſt efforts to deceive ot 
vorxupt him, after other inſtances of ill treatment, ordered him 
td be put on board an old ſhip; and, forbidding him to land in 
any part af Greece, expoſed him to manifeſt danger. Ho- 
eyet, he arrived ſafe in Italy; and, returning to Padua, died 
khere, not long after, in 52. His works are not voluminous. 
They were all publiſhed by Andrew Scottus at Tournay, 1610, 
in gvo; and by: James Sirmond at Paris, 1611, in 8vo, with 
notes, explaining the names and titles of the perſons mentioned 
by Ennodius, and containing a great many obſervations very 
uſeful for illuſtrating the hiſtory of that age. Ennodius's works 
are likewiſe printed with emendations and illuſtrations, at the 
end of the fifſt volume of father Sirmond's works, publiſhed at 
Paris in 1696; and, from that edition, at Venice, 1729, in fo- 
lio. Dupin obſerves, that there is a conſiderable warmth and 
livelineſs of imagination in the writings of Ennodius; but that 
his Dy 'obſcufe, and his manner of reafoning far from 
erat, mo tg. 20. 55 4) - © 62h 1 e 1 vt _ 
ENSENADA (Zeno.Somo VR SHva, marquis de la), one 
of the ableſt miniſters of Spain, in the reign of Ferdinand VI, 
was born in obſcurity. He was at firſt book keeper to a banker 
at Cadiz, Talents far: ſuperior to his ſtation ſoon; made him 
known. He raiſed himſelf by degrees, and from the poſt of in- 
tendant of the army was brought into the miniſtry, where he ap- 
red with the luſtre of a man who has made his own fortune. 
ving received from the e. title of marquis, he adopted 
the name of la Enſenada [nothing in himſelf] from modeſty, 
or rather fro pecies of vanity far above the common. A 
the court of Spain at the ſame time was the famous Farinelli, 
born, like la Enſenada, in an obſcure family. Theſe two er- 
traordinary men had formed an acquaintance at that time of liſe 
when connections ariſe from the heart and not from ſelf-intereſt. 
Having met at court, the one in place, and the other in favour, th 
continued friends. La Enſenada afterwards falling into diſgrace, 
by the intrigyes of the duke of Hueſcar, Farinelli had the coura 
to repreſent to the queen how much he lamented that ſne had 
not 1 7 ſep; gnd would have left the country immedi- 
ately but for 


e reiterated inſtances of that princeſs. La Enſe- 
nada never ſhewed himſelf ſo much ſuperior to his place as 
when he had left it. On receiving a meſſage from the king, that 
he was permitted to take With him to the place of his exile a 
certain number of ſervants, he replied : © that he wanted them 
while he was miniſter; but that in his preſent condition he was 
very able to wait upon himſelf.“ 7 king, who: regretted the 
loſs of him, and had only been drawn into the meaſure by a 
court cabal, frequently expreſſed his regard for him in the live» 
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 Heſt terms Some time afterwards he had permiſſion tò return 3 
but was never reinſtated in his former place. He died i 5765. 
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ENT (Grone), a very ingenious and eminent phyſician 
Ft pc Sandwich in r Neva, 1604 e 
gularly going through a courſe of elaſſical inſtruction, was ſent 

„ Bidnoy-college in Cambridge. He afterwards travelled into 
foreign countries, and was made a doctor of phyſic at Radua, 
After his return home, he became eminent for 10 


terwards preſident, of the college of phyſicians; and at length 


had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him by Charles 


1I. He died at London Oct. 13, 1689, and was buried in the 


church of St. Laurence, Jewry. He was intimate with the fa- 


mous Dr. William Harvey, whom h fearnedly defended in a 
piece, intituled, Apologia pro circubtione ſanguinis' contra 


Emilium Pariſanum, 164 T.“ in d, Yen years after, he pre- 
vailed with; Dr. Harvey to conſent tothe publication of his 


« Exercitationes de generatione animalium; which he himſelf 
took the care of, and preſented to the preſident and fellows of the 
college of ere. in. a moſt ſenſible, uw, and elegant de- 
dication. He publiſhed alſo, “ Animadverſiones in Malachiæ 
Thruſtoni, M. D. diatribam de reſpirationis uſu primario; 1679,” 
BV: before which, ſays Wood, is his picture ina long peruke. 
In tlie Philoſophieal Tranſactions, number 194, ann. 1691, are 
{ir George Ent's Obſervationes ponderis teſtudinis, cum in 


autumno terram ſubiret, cum ejuſdem ex terrã verno tempore 


exeuntis pondere comparati, per plures annos repetitæ. Wood 


ſeems to think, that fir George might be the author of more 


things: but they had not come to his — „„ 
ENTICK (Jon), known by his ſpelling dictionary, a very 
uſeful publication, and which is in every perſon's hands. He 
wrote a hiſtory of the war which terminated in 15763 by the 
peace of Paris; 5 vols. gvo. alſo the hiſtory of London, 4 
vols. 8 Vo. moſtly abridged from Stow and Maitland. He died 
in 1780, and is buried in Stepney churchyard, where is a monu- 
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ENTINOPE of Candia, a famous architect at the com- 


mencement of the vth century ry, was one of the prinłipal foun - 


having entered Italy in the year 40 the ravages of theſe bar- 
barians forced the people to flee to different places. Entinope 


wus the firſt who took refuge in the marſhes bordering: on the 


thoſe*parts,-when,: ſome years afterwards, the i tants of 
the four- and- twenty houſes, which at hrſtgorhpoſed the 
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. Camerarius wrote his life, printed at Leipſic in 1696, 8vo. 
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fiſts, and is ſituated in the quarter, of Venice which takes its th 


name from the Rialto, and is the moſt antient of the whole city. 


ENZINAS (Francis), born at Burgos in Spain about 15 +: | 
or 


\ is equally known. in french under the names of Dryander and 


Ducheſne. - de, like John 1 his brother, he 
m. His ſpanith tranſlation of the N. 
T. Antwerp 1542, 8yo.. which he dedicated to Charles V, cauſed 


him to be put into priſon, where he was kept 15. months. But 


ar ng eds oc 1545, he. fled to Calvin at Geneva. 
3% 


He left a hiſtory of the ſtate of the Low Countries, and of the 
religion af Spain; Geneva, .8yo. This work, which is ex- 
tremely ſcarce, forms a part of the proteſtant Martyrology, - 
printed in Germany. Enzinas had been a diſciple of Melancthon. 


EOBANUS(ETTASs), was ſurnamed Hxssus, becauſe he was 


born on the borders of Heſſe, in 14.88; under a tree in the open 


feldes He profeſſed the belles lettres at Herfurt, at Nuremberg, 


and at Matpourg, whither he had been called by the landgrave 
of Heſſe. He died in that city, Oct. 5, 1540, aged 5 2, with the 
reputation of a good poet and an honeſt man, a foe to ſatire, 

though a rhymer, and a ſtranger to falſehood and duplicity. The 


tavern was his Parnaſſus, It is reported that he conquered; one 


of the hardeſt drinkers of all Germany, who bad..challghged 


1 ; 


him to grink a bugket. of beer. _ Eobanus was victqg; and the 
yanquilked,/ having made repeated efforts in vain, to empty the 


poems by this tippling poet, for the yerſes ſeemed to fall from his 


pen, whether drunk or ſober. He poſſeſſed the eafe of Ovid, 


with leſs wit and leſs fancy, but more of nature. The princi- 
pal fruits of his muſe. are: 1. Tranſlations into latin verſe of 
Theocritus; Bale, 1531, 8vo. and of the Iliad of Homer; 
Bale, 1540, 8 o. 2. Elegies, worthy of tlie times of the pureſt 
and moſt elegant latinity. 3. Sylvæ, 4b. 4. Bucolics, much 
eſteemed; Halz, 1539, 8vo-: 5. Hell & amicorum epiſtolæ, 
folio. His poetry. was. publiſhed under the title of Pozmatum 
farragines duæ; Halle, 15 39, 8vo. and Frankfort, 1564, vo. 


EON (Ds T' Tol E), a n of Bretany, illiterate, but 
extravagant and obſtinatè almoſt beyond Example. This craz 
mortal gave himſelf out fot the ſog,of God, and the judge of 
the quick and the dead; from the coarſe alluſion of his name 
with the word kun, in the conclufion of the exorciſms, Per 
EUM qui zudfeaturus eſt vivos Sc mortuos. We need 1 5 be 
N g nga lunatic could find ſuch an illußon in his imagi- 
nation; ꝑgither opght we to be ſurpriſed that he got together a 
followers; and that theſe followers, moxe.de- 
cipline of the mad-houſe,than the dreadfur | 
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he anſwered: He who ſhould come to judge the quick and the 
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xing condemned in a 
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do the flames, rather choſe to be burnt than renoune 


* 
8 t mee their folly. 
To proceed ; Eon gave ranks to his diſciples r ſome wete angels; 


others were 7 ; this was called Judgment, that bore the 
name of Witſdor | led Domir 

ther Science. Some of the nobility ſent perſont to arreſt Eon 
de VEtoilez but he entertained them well, gave them money, 


dom, another was ſtyled Domination, ind ano- 


and nobody would arreſt him. It was given out, that he en- 


chanted men, that he was a magician, that it was impoſſible to 


feize on his perſon: the impoſture was er believed; how- 
ever, the archbiſhop of Reims cauſed him to be taken up, and 
it was then e ee he was forſaken by the demons,. Being 


brought before the council at Reims convened by por ns 
To which 


dead. As he had in his hand a ftick in the ſhape of a fork, on 


which he leaned, 'the pope aſked him, what was the meaning 
of that ſtick? This is 2 great myſtery, replied th 

While this ſtick is in its preſent ſituation, with the two points 
- poinimg up towards heaven; God is in poſſeſſion of two thirds 


is is à great myſtery, replied the fanatic, 


fthe world, and leaves me maſter of the other third. But, if Iturn 
the two points towards the earth, then I enter into poſſeſſion of 


theo thirds of the world, and leave but one third of it to God. 


This maſter of the univerſe was ſhut up in a cloſe priſon, where 
he died miſerably ſoon after. His diſciples, though lefs crimi- 


nal, were handled mote ſeverely. They had the choice of ab- 
uring their abſurdities, or of ſubmitting to be burnt; they choſe 


de latter, One of theſe wretches, who was named Judgment, 


exclaimed, as he went to the ſtake : Open, o earth ! to ſwallow 
up my enemies, as thou didſt Dathan and Abiram But the 


earth did not open ; and he was burnt. Thoſe of Eon's follow- 


ouſly exorciſed, as dzmoniacs. .' _ 55 
EPHORUS, an orator and hiftorian, was of Cumz in 
Folia, Ifocrates, whoſe diſciple he was, adviſed him to 


ers who deſired to be readmitted into the church, were previ- 


compoſe a hiſtory, as he did Theopompus, another of his 


ſcholars. Ephorus accordingly ſet about his work; but, not 


caring to trouble himſelf witk the intricate and trifling accounts 


of the fabulous times, he began at the return of the Heraclidz 
to Peloponneſus, and brought down his narrative, from that 


acedon, father to Alexander the great 3 mgking.zn interval of 
about 750 years. He divided: his Hiſtory into tire books, iy 


each of which he added a- preface: Phe opinions concernin 


4 12 epocha, to the 2oth year of the reign of Philip king of 


this author are various. By ſome he is comtiendedggybile he 
is the object of cenſure and accuſation to others ſ fall Hood and 
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torians moſt deſervedly in eſteem; the other two being Callif- 


thenes and Theopompus. After eomplaining, that many of 


_ thoſe who had compoſed hiſtories had negleQted the proper me- 
thod and diſtribution of their ſubjects, he declares that Ephorus 


was not guilty of this fault ; and that his work was not leſs to 
be eſteemed for the elegance of his ſtyle than for the accuracy of 
his method. Indeed he has been preferred to Theopompus; 


which is doubtleſs a great commendation. Neither are the 


praiſes ſmall that are beſtowed on him by Strabo ; for he looks 
upon him as a perſon whoſe memory ſhould be preſerved ; he 
quotes him often; and the reaſon he gives for it is the exaCtneſs 
of his enquiries, acknowledged and commended by Polybius, a 
very competent judge. Having taken notice of an error in that 


hiſtorian, he adds, that nevertheleſs he ſurpaſſes other hiſtorians. 


c Such was Ephorus,” ſays he, © and ſuperior to the reſt; Po- 
lybius himſelf is hearty in his commendation of him, ſaying, 
Eudoxus has written learnedly on the affairs of Greeee ; but 


 Ephorus has given us a moſt beautiful account of the origin of 
their cities, of their affinities, their colonies, their chiefs and 


their authors.” The error he ſpeaks of is a contradiction which 
is plain enough, and the leſs excuſable, becauſe the author had 
taken much pains to clear the ſubject, and confute thoſe who 
had treated it confuſedly. He had beſides boaſted of his dili- 

ence. * Ephorus,. as though he had performed ſomething no- 
ble, concludes with ſaying, that he had accuſtomed himſelf to 
make the moſt exact enquiry into ſuch things as were either al- 
together dubious, or falſely reported. is is not the only 
contradiction he is guilty of. Sometimes he ſeems to have en- 


ecuted the very reverſe of what he had propoſed.” Theſe are 


Strabo's words; who immediately gives a proof of it : for he 
ſays, that Ephorus, having cenſured ſuch authors as intermix 
fables with hiſtory, launches out in praiſe of truth, and pro- 
miſes to obſerve that virtue, eſpecially in the account of the 
oracle of Delphi ; there being nothing more abſurd than a lie, 


when ond ſpeaks of an oracle ſo averſe to deceit. This is very 
judicious; ſuch a reflection does honour both to the perfon and 
1 e, e of Ephorus: but the ſequel is not conſiſtent with it. 


or the account that author gives of 8 of Delphi, is but 
little better than the vulgar notion. the other hand: He 
related ſo many falſities about Egypt, as to mew, that not only 
he had never travelled thither, but alſo that he had not taken 
care to get. accurate information from thoſe who were acquaint- 
ed with eee country.” his is the opinion of Diodorus Siculus; 
who, a little after, having convicted him of lying, makes this 
reflection: A man muſt expect little accuracy in Ephorus, if 
e Seneca gives 
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about a comet. Let us relate the whole paſfage, as it ſhews 
what ſtreſs we ought to lay on the authority of Fitorians. when 
they ſpeak of prodigies: The authority of Ephorus may ea- 
fily be invalidated. He is an hiſtorian : ſome of whom frame 
relations of things incredible, and rouſe the admiration of the 
reader with tales of prodigies, who would have paid no atten- 
tion to ordinary occurrences. Some are credulous, and others 
careleſs. Upon ſome fiction ſteals unawares, to ſome it is 
agreeable. The former do not avoid it, and the litter court it. 
nd this is common to the whole tribe, who think their works 
will neyer be admired or popular, unleſs they be ſeaſoned high 
with fiction. Ephorus moreover is not a writer of the beſt credit; 
he is often deceived and often deceives.” The · reader may ſee 
in Voſſius, on the greek hiſtorians, ſome lies of Ephorus, and 
how much his ſtyle was deſpiſed by Duris of Samos, Dio Chry- 
ſoſtome and Suidas. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus and Diodorus 
Siculus had a different opinion of him ;. and they were good 
judges. However it be, all lovers of hiſtorical learning muſt 
regret the loſs of Ephorus's writings. It ſhould be remarked, 
that Voſſius has not ſufficiently characteriſed the errors with 
Which he has reproached him; for he blames him for deceiving 5 
his readers without being deceived himſelf, when he ſpeaks of 
the temple of Hercules. He is deceived indeed when he ſaid, 
&. but deceives in his ſictitious account of the temple of Her- 
 cules.in Spain; as may be ſeen in Strabo at the opening of book 
41. Ephorus is guilty in ſeveral inſtances of the -fame nature; 
for which reaſon Diodorus Siculug, at the beginning of book. 
Jays, „a man muſt expect little, &c.” In the firſt place, it is 
probable, that he ſaid this very innocently, What advantage 
-was he to get by advancing ſuch a thing againſt his conſcience ? 
He was ſo ill acquainted with the affairs of Spain, that he took 
that country for one city. Joſephus infers from thence, that it 
was late bibore the Greeks knew any thing relating to the weſtern 
nations. Voſſius does not diſapprove this inference. Why 
then does he think that Ephorus knew the truth conc#ning-that 
temple ? In the ſecond place, Strabo is not rightly quoted; for 
he does not give us to underſtand preciſely, whether Ephorus 
_ wrote according to his knowledge, orpainſt it. Thirdly, the EE 
paſſage of Diodorus H eulus does not by any means prove, that 
the works of Ephorus contained ſeveral falſehoods in oppoſition 
to his own knowledge. He is only accuſed of having neglected 
to get better information. Among other things, he wrote: 1. 
A treatiſe de rebus inventig, of whichyeStrabo makes mention 
lib. xiii.. 2. Another, de bonis ac malis, divided into 24 books, 
noticed by Suidas, . eee Another, de rebus paſſim 
admirabilibus, divided into 15 books Suidas. 4. Another, de 
civitatibus Thraciæ: Harpocration quotes the fourth book of it. 
3 12 2 5 1 3 5 5 55 4 5 5. Another, 5 
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EPHORUS: v 


8. Another, intituled: Epichorios, wherein he treats of his na- 
tive country. Father Hardouin aſcribes to him a particular tre- 
_ tiſe of the origin of cities, and another of the increaſe of he 
Nile; but the authors he flleges ſay not ſo much as he pre- 
tends: for Polybius only affirms, that Ephorus in his hiſtory, 
Well i of ne the foundation of cities, their colonies, & . 
And as for the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, his deſign was only to | 
quote what Ephorus had faid concerning the Nile in the fame - , 
hiſtory. - It was not by particular treatiſes of geography that he 
merited a fank among geographers, but becauſe be had made it 
his buſineſs to deſcribe the places which he was obliged to men- 
tion in the courſe of his hiſtory. We cannot doubt that he pub- 
liſhed ſome harangues, or ſome treatiſe of rhetoric, ſince · Cicero 
in his Oratore fayS: 5 | ſhall'paſs by Iſocrates, and his ſcholars 
Ephorus and Naucrates ; for, though excellent at compoſing 
and embelliſhing an oration, yet they ought to be conſummate 
orators.” How can we doubt that he wrote a treatiſe of rhe- 
toric, when we know that his book de Dictione has been quoted 
by Theon ? © Ephorus's treatiſe on diction ' is quoted 
Theon; at the beginning almoſt of which, tie fays, that he 
breaks out into an hexameter.” Theſe are the expreſſions af 
Voſſius; who may be charged here, ſays Mr. Bayle, with a, 
fault of commiſſion, and another of omiſſion: for he — 
that the verſe which was found near the beginning of this BS 
tiſe was an hexameter. Now, we ſee no ſuch thing in 'Theoms * 
neither does he ſay, that this verſe was in the ſame place where = 
Ephorus condemned the cadence and numbers of difcourſe: a 
circumitance which Theon relates, and is a fingularity not to be 
omitted. The paſſage of that ſophiſt, related at, length, will 
diſcover another miſtake. of Voſſius: It is a pardonable flip to 
fall into ſuch numbers as have ſome affinity to verſe, ſuch as 
1ambic, ſince all writers are prone to them unawares; as Epho= * 
rus in his treatiſe on dition, when declaiming againſt the ſoft 
flow of words, at his very outſet ſtumbled into metre: 
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the throne of 


reign was of no long duratich, and 


tween two literatiz one of vhom preferred Ephorus to Theo- 
pompus, and the other called Ephorus a plagiary, accuſing him 
of having tranſcribed 3000 lines verbatim from. Daimachus, 


2 Calliſthenes, and Anaximenes. It does not appear that his ad- 


verſary denied the fact: he contents himfelf with recriminating; 
and fays only that Theopompus was à great plagiary. Por- 
a phyry, ſome pages after, affirms that there were two of 
one Lyſimachus, De furto Ephori z and that Alcæus, a ſatirical 


poet, had expoſed and ridiculed the plagiariſms of that hiſtorian. 
Here a ſmall difficulty ſeems to%ccur. Daimachus, one of 
the authors, who, according to Porphyry, were pillaged by 


Ephorus, was fent on an embaſſy to the court of the ſon of 


+ Androcottus, king of the Indies: by which it appears, that he 
Red after Ephorus; and, conſequently, that Porphyry is mif- 


taken. This is a chronological argument, which Voſſius has 
made uſe of to confute Caſaubon; who thought that the Dai- 


machus pilfered by Ephorus is the ſame who was a native of 


Platza, and whom Plutarch and Athenzus have quoted. It 
is certain, that the author quoted by Athenzus has written an 
account of the Indies, and was of Platza z and therefore that 
he of whom Caſaubon ſpeaks, is the fame with that Daimachus 


Sho was ſent to the Indies, in the reign of Allitrochades, ſon 


to Androcottus. Now the queſtion ariſes, whether Ephorus 


could be the plagiary of that Daimachus ? Chronology is ra- 
ther againſt 17 2 1 15 


or Androcottus was king of the Indies when 
Seleucus laid the foundation of that power to which he after- 
wards arrived. Voſſius lays no great ſtreſs upon bis argument; 
for he preſently ſays: © Be cautious then how you believe that 
Ephorus copied a great part of his hiſtory word for word 


from this Daimachus ; for, from what has been ſaid above, it 
Fof the 


is ſufficiently: proved that Ephorus was the more antjent 
two.” Ephorus ſtudied eloquence under Iſocrates e fame 
time with Theopompus. The latter was but 45 years öld when 
Alexander reſtoreg him to his country, He ſaw Ptolemy on 


Ephorus lived to th 


1 .complete eſtabliſhment of Seleucus's 
narchy ? Nothing 7 2 255 


nders the ſuppoſition that Androcgttus's 


vanced in years when he was ſent into the Indies. He might 


therefore have publiſhed hiſtories before he went upon his em- 
baſſy: Ephorus might have peruſed them, and have 
more ſeruple of collecting from them, than he-Yic 


ade no 
om thoſe 
of Anaximenes his contempprary. It muſt not be imagined 
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bank of religion. Had M. Menage but duly;examined all 
theſe particulars, he would not ſo 8 have adopted Voſlius's 
opinion. It has likewiſe been admitted into the collection of 


2 where it was expected à meihod might have been 
und to exculpate of which he had no ſort of need. 
1 The fame chafge wilf lie againſt 17 ne to whom Caſau- 
bon appeals, unleſs, the learned can ſhew there was another 
ith, or more antient than, Ephorus; 
or that the name of D achus in Porphyry has been cor- 
rupted. At all events, the curious are obhged to Euſebius for 
having ſaved from the ravages of time ſo fine a fragment of 
Porphyry ; though perhaps ie ſhould not have fffade uſe of it 
in a work, intituled: Præparatio evangelica : for, of what bene- 
lit is it either to advance chriſtianity, or to confound the falſe 
deities, that greek authors have been plagiaries one upon another? 
Is not the ſame thing practiſed daily, between catholic and eatho- 
lic, and between proteſtant and proteſtant? Euſebius was more 
judicious in ſhewing that the Greeks had played the plagiary 
with the barbarians: for this ſerves in ſome ſortito ſupport the 
facred hiſtories. From whente we m 74 infer by the way, that 
it was leſs diſadvantageous to the Greeks to sf from one an- 
other than to plunder foreign treaſutes. This diſadvantage how- 
ever is an exception to the general rule. It was ſaid by Marin, 
be that to Tag +; rom thoſe of one's own nation was a theft; but 
to tak rangers was a conqueſt: and perhaps he was in 
the richt. ſtudy only to learn, and we learn only to ſhew 
that we have ſtudied.” eſe are the words of M. Scuderi. 
«If 1 have borrowed,” continues he, “from the Greeks or 
Lacie yet I have taken nothing from the Italians, Spaniards, 
rib deeming; that what is learning among the antients, 
| is robyery among is moderns.” La Mothe le Vayer is of the 
ſame'opinion;z for he _ in one of his books: T0 take from 
 the,pntients, and make boo t of what they have written, is like 
. committing piracy; beyond the line; but to ſteal from one's con- 
Anporatiesꝶ by appropriating their thou ughts and productions, is 
picking the pork ts of people in the open ſtreet.“ is 
ſe by all authors, that i iggis better to rob the 
antients than ; modern z and that, amongſt the latter, ve 
ught rather £0 pape our countrymen than ſtrangers. Literary © 
cy not indeed in all reſpects ſimilar to that of the ma- 
] . The latter think it leſs criminal ti commit 
their piweies in che new world han in Europe. Authors, on 
the ry, go more boldly on their piratical depredations in 
World. afld 3 n to ho they ſhalt be applauded 
eq ae ta ee Tony He who 2 anrivtations on 
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b Inſerted in his hiſtory. He was very müch ridicule 
* 
+ - © thoſe days,” ſays he, “ the city of Cum 
L 4 * notatur 2 


well dnderftan this, for he ſu 8 that Athetizus doubt 


| zo. 15 EPHOR Vs, 


credit by: [marking, in his poem — ee ieee piety 
imitated from divers authors: and the commentators of Petrarch 
and of Ronfard have done the ſame. All plagiarifts, when it 


is in their power, follow the plan of the Alginction here laid # 


down; not from any ſeruples of conſcience, but rather that they * 
may eſcape: detection. If a youngYren 


how will he be able to conceal his theft? 


there happ ent to be too great a diſprgportion between what he 
Bas Role, and what he tacks: to it b own | Purpureus latꝭ 
qui ſplendeat unus & alter, Aſſuitur pannus; as it will give good 


Judges room to think, not only that he is a plagiary, but likewiſe 


a very clumſy one. They will perſuade themſelves that he has 


ſpoiled excellent matter; and that he muſt have ſtolen it, binceche | 


has put it into ſo ill a form. The beſt romedy for this is a bad 
one: to deliver what is borrowed without: changing : an) thing; 
| but this is a capit i crime in matters of this kind. e may 
ſeal,” ſays La Mothe le Vayer, * after the manner all bees, 


without wronging any body: but the theft of the ant, -who . 


carries off the whole grain, is by no means to be imitated.” 
If the 3 like this thought beſt in latin, be ſhall have it: 
Multum intereſt apum more circumvolitans ag thyntf ex va: 
riis floribus odorem excerpas, an vero ignavum fücoꝶ pecus imi- 


tando mel ex alveariis ſuffureris.“ It is what Friſc in repre- 


ſented to his antagoniſt. To return to Ephorus, ſome antient 
writers have paſſed a ſevere judgment on the long ſpeec $ he 


ve cout 
as quiet.“ 

als, quod in rerum geſtarum enumeratione, cum 
: Haberet quod à ſuis diceret actum & tamen patrise vellet 


the manner in which he mentioned his 


Phorus 


tionem facere ita acclamaverit; Eo tempore quieti. 2 Cung 8 Re 


. Strgbo, lib. xiii. 428, upon which Mr. Bayle obſer 
not been much better to have faid nothing of- 
to bring them upon the ſtage to ſo little adva 
© fon called Demophilus; who, being a map 95 learning, w 
thought to have put the laſt hand to his father's 1 orys hat 
that he figiſhed, toward the end, what his fa orus: left 
imperfeR. + Hence it is, that Athenzus being oblige l d quot 
the laſt book of that work, ſeems uncertain whether 
aſeribe it to Exhorus or Demophilus. Father Hardouif 


. the thirty books which that hi VET the wo 4 
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ck divine makes uſe of 


the ſermons of M. Daille, or ſome othet miniſter of his nation, 
as he not reaſon to 
2 that his flock will ſoon diſcover where he has been 
aying the free - booter? It is thereſpre but prudent in him to 
pa them into an unknown country; and decorate himfelf with 
the ſpoils of an engliſh preacher. Woe to him, however, if 


l «In 


. 
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ETD or of the ſon · Jonſtus's cone 
3 The reaſon of this doubt of:Athenzis,” fays he, 4 is 
is, chat Ephorus might poſſibly leave an imperfect hiſtory of 


— date war, to be finiſhed by his ſon; ſive or ſix lines after, he 


ſpeaks no more dubibuſſy, but affirmatively,” grounding himſelf 
on the authority of a famous - hiſtorian: Soon after, Ephorus 
left his hiſtory unſiniſhed to his ſon Demophilus to be completed, 
as Diodorus teſtifies; ſo that Athenæus may juſtly doubt he- 
ther to aſoribe the hiſtory to the father or ſon, Lage it vert, 09 
jointly by both.” Jonſius de Hiſt. Script: Philoſ. p. 44 It does 
not however appear that Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that Epho- 
rus charged his fou to ſupply what was wanting in his hiſtory; 
and if Jonſius had read it in Diodorus Siculus he ought not to 
have ſpoken ſometimes dubiouſly, and at other times in a more 


decifive tone. Ephorus might have follbwed the court of 
Alexander, but he refuſed that honour. Diodorus Siculus does 


not approve what he e that t * barbarians were more antient 
chan t ev Greeks.” © * 
EPHI REM (Sr.), an antient chriſtian writer of che 1 cen- 
rury, was à native of Edeſſa, according to ſome; gor, as others 
fſay, of Nifibe'in Syria; and was born upder er tht emperor Con- 
ſtantine. He embraced: à monaſtic life from his earlieſt years, 
and in a ſhort time was choſen ſuperior to a conſiderable number 
of monks. © He was ordained deacon at Edeſſa, and: prieſt at 


Cæſarea in Cappadocia by St. Baſil, who is alſo ſaid to have 
taught him . but theſe two laſt circumſtances are queſ- 


tome accounts ſay, that he did not underſtand 
greck, and 


at he died a deacon. He might fave been a biſhop, 


and = Fry not: for Sozomen relates, that when the people had 
choſen him, and ſought him in order to have him ordained to 


that function, he ran into the market · place, and pretended to be 
mad: Won this h was let alone, as ſuppoſed to be really ſo; 
and eſcaping into ſome retired place, he there continued till 
another was choſen. He wrote a great number of books, all 


in che ſyriac language: but a great part of them is ſaid to have 


en tranſlated in his life-time. Photius tells us, that he wrote 
4 athowfand orations, and that himſelf had ſeen forty-nine 


verſes. His works were f6 highly-efteemed 


that: 

Sozomen obſerves, that his works were ſo remarkable 
for beauty. anch dignity of ſtyle, as well as for ſublimity of 
ſentiments; 
their trafiſlations: and St. Jerom aſſures us, that in reading 


_ he g 


a 15 q FT * | 0 wy. | a © 3708, 
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ure appears 8 be 


halts excellences did not diſappear even in 


atiom. of St. Ephrem's. treatiſe of the Holy bol 
a e the vivacity of the author's genius.” After ſeteral 
* beautiful. ON * at Oxford, | 


© mens: and Sozomen. obſerves, that he com three « 
hundred thou | 


were publicly read in the churches after the ſerip- 


* 


!! mo oa 


* 
- 


5 


3 
fats 


uy very copious, with regard. 


— and ſtarad hi 


2 till the famin ccaſing, he 3 to l Ii cell aht bÞ 
, 7 ad "2 ky 


merit his writings gs, an 
his attachments to . St. lee Ae ex⸗ 


treme averfion. t6 the herefies of Sabellius, Atius, and Apot- 
Inarius ; the laſt of whom, as Gregory relates, he treated in 
_ very extraordinary manner. Apollinarius having written two 
3 in which he had collected all the arguments in defence 


of tys own. opinion, and having entruſted them with a lady, St. 
borrowed theſe books, under the pretenee of being an 


ee, ; but before he returned them, he glewed all their 


leaves together. The lady, or the outſide of the books to 
be the fame as before, iſcovering that any thing had 
aa done to them, erer N to Apollinarius to be uſed 

a public: conference he was going to have with. 8 


. he; not being able to open his books, was obliged to retire 


in diſgrace. St. 3 was a man of the 3 ſeverity of 
morals, and ſo ſtrict an obſerv 


of chaſtity, that he avoided the 
fght of women. Sozomen us, that a certain woman. of 
diſſolute a either on Tarte to tempt him, or elſe 


being hired to it b S met him ay ſe in a narrow 
Il and earneſtly in the fate. St. Ephrem 


u 
rebuked her ſharply him this, 'and had ber look down on the 
ground. But the woman ſaid, Why ſhould I do ſo, fince I 


am not made out of the earth, but of thee? It is mare reaſonable 


that thou ſhouldſt look upon the ground, from which thou hadſt 
thy original, but that I ſhould lock upon thee, from whom I was 
reated.” St. Ephrem, wondering at the woman, wrote a 
k upon this Converſation, which the moſt learned of the 


: Syrians eſteemed one of the beſt of his performances. He was 


alſo a man of exemplar 7 charity, of which the following inſtance 
is related by Sozomen': Edeſſa having been long afflitedwrith a 


famine, he quitted his cell; and ene uümſelf to the rich 


men, expoſtulated ſeverely wich them for ſuffering the poor to 


ſtarve, vhile they covetouſſy kept their riches hoarded up-. He 


read them a religious lecture upon the ſubject, Which af affected 
them ſo deeply, that ey © became regardleſs. of their riches: 
but we do not know,” {aid they, whom to truſt: wth the 
diftribution of them, lince almoſt. every man is greedy of gain, 
and makes a merchandiſe and advantage to himſelf upon 'ſuch 


. occaſions.” St. Ephrem aſked them, & what: they thought of 


him?” They replied, that they -eſteemed him a man of great 
integrity, as he was univerſally, thought to be. For your fakes, 


b therefore," d he, & I will undertake this work: and ſo, re- 
ceiving their money, he cauſed three hundred beds to be pro- | 
_ vided and laid in the public porticoes, and took cate of” 
whg'were ſick through the famine. And 1 he eg. to 8 


thoſe 


they. 
F 


plied himſelf agaio wi Rudies, and died not hong ein 


378, under the emperor Valens. Upon his death-bed he en- 


rted the monks, who were about im, to remember him in 
their prayers; forbatle them to preſerve his clotheg«as relics; 
and ordered his body to be interred without: en en 
pomp , Or any monument erected to him. 

EPICHARMUS, an ancient poet and ee was 3 


in the iſland of Coos, and carried, as we are told by -Laertius, in- 


to Sicily, when he was but three months old, 
and afterwards to Syracuſe: which. may well enough juſtify 
Horace and others in calling him a Sicilian He had the ho- 
nour of being taught by Pythagoras himſelf ; and. he and 


Phormus are ſaid to have invented comedy in Syracuſe, though 


others have pretended to the glory of that diſcovery.» He pre- 
ſented fifty-five, or, according to others, thirty-five plays g but 
his works have been ſo long loſt, that even their character is 
ſcarcely on record. Only H has preſerved the memory 
of one of his excellences, by ending Plautus for imitating 
it; and that is, the keeping his ſubject always in e and 
following the intrigue very cloſely: - _ 
| Flautus ad exemplum Sieull properate Epichonti, a . 
ana ii. een 1. v. 52 


Plauius excels in winding up his plats, 
Like Epicharmus the Sicilian hard. 1 5 
| Befides his numerous comedies, he Mode 2 rok e 
in . phſtofophy and medicine. Ariſtotle, as Pliny tells us, thought 
that Epicharmus added the letters O and X to the greek alphabet, 
though others aſcribe them to Palamedes. He died'at the age 
of 905 according to Laërtius; or 97, as Lucian afferts. Laer- 


ſtůto Megara, * 


tius has preſerved four verſes, inſeribed on one of his ſtatues, . 


which ſhew the high eſteem antiquity had of him. 


EPICIE, a capital french engraver. His pieces in the work, 
entiked; Cabinet de Crozat, are very fine; and extremel 


agreeable, in the delicacy for which this artiſt iSremarkable. 


s portraits are happily performed; thoſe of the comptroller 


Hay an Orry, and Boullongue the painter, are extremely 
is fineſt hiſtory piece is the Baſhaw, having the picture of his 


miſtreſs taken after Carlo Vanloo. The airs and expreſſion of | 


the heads are wonderfully fine, and engraved in the moſt juſt 
and waſterly ſtyle ; examine particularly the painter's, the 1 


ſhaw's, the figure ſtanding by the canyals, and the two boys be- 
woman is 


touehed 4 = 


his whole . indeed is boldly defigned; and ful of relief; 
cure, excellent; the lights and ſhades CI 4 


hind z nothing can be better expreſſed. That of 5 
not ſo happy. The painter's — is 


the cal Wo 
 agreeably managed, as to give an unuſual Fg to the 
piece. The time of —— is oem wer 


ke 


% 


0 


« 


us, that the emperor Hadrian 
which cannot well be conceive by 
Iy refident, from the time of Domitian's edict, in a place ſo re- 
mate as Nicopolis. It does not certainly appear whether or not 


. 
ar. 
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EPICTETUS, a celebrated philoſopher of "antiquity, wit 
born near the end of Nero's reign, as is commonly ſuppoſed, at 


" 4&4 


Hierapolis in Phrygia; and was a ſlave of Epaphroditus, a freed- 
man of 'Nero's,' and one of his guards. Under the dominion of 


this maſter, he'paſſed the firſt part of his life; nor is it clear; 


- 


at what time Ind by what means he obtained his liberty. Thus 


much we. are afſured of, that, upon an edict of Doniitian for 


baniſhing all philoſophers from Rome and Italy, about the year 


94, he withdrew to Nicopolis, a city of Epirus; and his being in- 
cluded under that prohibition, in the quality of a philoſopher, is 
a manifeſt proof that he was a freedman. It has generally been 


thought, that after his retreat he never returned to Rome, but 


paſſed the remainder of his life at Nicopolis; and this opinion is 


grounded upon Arrian's often ſaying, that thoſe diſcourſes, of 
which his book conſiſts, were made and delivered in that city. 


However, it is not ſafe to embrace it entirely; for Spartian tells 
s very intimate with Epictetus, 
if the latter had been conſtant- 


he was ever married: but as there is not ſufficient authority for 
affixming, ſo neither is there enough for denying it. For Ar- 


ran, in ſeveral paſſages, takes notice of Epictetus's averſion to 


the epicureans, upon this provocation particularly, that they 
in prejudice of marriage. But, married or ſingle, - it is 


highly probable that he had no children: for, beſides that no 


author mentions him to have had any, that repartee of Demonax 


in Lucian ĩntimates that he had none: who, when Epictetus ad- 
viſed him to marry and leave children, replied pleaſantly, 


With all my heart, provided you will give me one of your 


daughters. It is unqueſtionable, however, that he lived in ex- 
treme poverty: for how liberal ſoever Spartian has been in com- 
mendation of Hadrian's generoſity towards poets, orators, phi- 
| lofophers, mathematicians, and maſters of ſcience of any kind, 


though at the 


e ſame” time no man living took more delight in 
rallying them than he; yet we have no grounds to believe, that 


either the emperor or an of his ſucceſſors, who profeſſed ſuch 


n and veneration for Epictetus, beſtowed: upon him ſo 


much as might ſet him above even extreme poverty. The rea- 


* 


ſaon of this probably was his obſtinate contempt of riches, which 


* 


would not ſuffer any favours of that kind to be faſtened upon 
| kim. And this appeared by his manner of living at Rome, in 
à little cottafle, without ſo much as a door to it, no attendants 
but one old woman, and no furniture but an earthen lamp; to 
che light of which we owe thoſe. beautiful and divine thoughts 


of which Arrian has preſerved ſome noble remains. This 
lamp was purchaſed for about 100 l. after his death, by a 1 
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£ 4 8 7 tells us, that he lived to the rei of Mareug Avre-> 
Py "5 emiltiits afſerts,' Hat he Was '*kigt gene. by that | 


1 Ince as Well a9 hie Predece for. But this'aocount #'refeGted 
by man ; though allagree that he lived to Lonſiderable agen 
Epietttud, though a philoſopher, Vane e | 
.and mogeſty which was moſt emi ent in his Nn pra A. 
well asin 1 recommend ion of it to ötliets“ bi — | 
1 to ache there is no need of adorming ae houfe 
higings or paintings; ; for the moſt graceful fürnikute 
185 tem 2 1 modeſty, which are. laſting” ornaments, and 
will-ubves. 5 be the worſe for wearing. All ambition and vain- 0 
glory 15 deteſted; and as no man di more good, or lived better 
Mw tes ſd no Few e ſolicitous to conceal it. 12 V 
ſays he, K you, ave ſo far maſſgred e as to hive 
brug — by ody to e rſe fare,” and to de elf eontented with - 
| oe neee farles do not glory in your abſtemidus way of Hying. 
If you dk nothing but TR, prochim-nort your cn ſobris- 
Þ6 upon every ogcahon'; or, H you/wauldinure yourſelf to Hard. 
* ſhip; dot fo your own bene 5 and not to attract the admivh» - 
of the people: Let vajn-glotious Wels matte their tridls'ss 
"as" they can; bat khow, that 0 affeQations of this 4 
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„s — —EPICTBTUS. 


While he was a flave1to. Epaphroditus; his e one day FEI 
_ frolic to wrench his leg, Epictetus, obſerving the. brute 9 59 
ec with ſo barbarous à pleaſure, and that he continued it wit 
greater violence, ſaid, with a ſmile, and withous any appearance 
| +of paſſion, © 1f you go on, you will pee break men 
land when his leg was broken, „Did not L tell you, fr, that it 
would be ſo. ? This ſtory is related by Celſus the Epicurean, 
ho 7 27 5 from it to entol the conſtancy, of 1 . 


1 9 Mot Chriſt. 

4 conſtantly: profeſſed the ſtoie philoſophy, . was of 
all others the moſt ſevere and exalted; and no man among the 
anecients was more expert at reducing the rigour of its maxims 

and precepts into practice. For Popes he was of the laſt who 
Formally applied himſelf to the rules o this ſect, yer he was one 
of its greateſt ornaments; and cot med himſelf ſtrictiy, both 
in lris diſcourſe and behaviour, to the manpers GER of Socrates, Zeno, 
and Diogenes. Wich fancy m ortune, the two powers by 
which: mankind are. governed; he waged..continual, war. 
fancy he would ſay, What 1 is the whole lliad of Homer, but 
.A; ſucceſſion... of moſt unreaſonable] humours? Paris took 3 
fancy to ; GATTY; ; off; Menelaus's wife, and Helena. to. go away 
with him. 9 If. her huſband had been ſo prudent as: to 
account the Jobs: of 1777 A; le rather a deliverance. than an 
. affliction; the hols. j had be e and wWe had had 
neither Iliad nor Od hy But, 14 is being as extravagant!) 
humourſome and; fangiful as as the reſt, he followed wars anc 
tumults, the F of innocent men without number, and the 
ſubverſion. of ſeveral ancient 5 N he uſed to com- 

are to a woman of quality wh pro ſtitutes herſelf ta . 
A. entirely renounced all the del ghts which gratify the ſenſes, 
to devote . [oy to the — * ſatisfactions of the ſoul. 
But that rhich ſe cons. to be he peculiar glory: of, EpiQetus 
is, that of alf the ancient a he made the neareſt 
a hes e ddt We and eee mrs 
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Ae AT erat; ed Miu ddp the laivfulaels of 
which was maintained by t e reſt of his ſe. 
_ -Artiany his diſciple, wrote a large account of his life 21 
death, which is loſt. Nees commentaries and the Enchiridion 
have been often . and tranſlated into almoſt every lan- 
gun ge. A tranſlation of them into engliſh, With notes; was 
publicned in 1758 at London, 5 the ſeared” Mrs. Eliſabeth 
Culver) dies of the late rev. Df. Carter, of D Deal in Kent. 
Simplicius was alſo a celebrated eommentator 277 Epicketus, b 
of 'whom we ſhall: ſpeak under his Article. ? 
- EPICUTRUS, the greateſt 3 of his/ 118 was b 
at Gargettus in Anion, in the zd year of the togth olympiad y 
that” is, about the year 340 before Chriſt. © Froſ the place of F 
his birth, we find him often called; by ancient authors, the 
Gargettie author, the Gargettic old * and ſimply the Gar- 
gettian;' His father Neoctes and his mother Chæreſtrata ; were 
among'thoſe'inhabitants of Attica whom the Athenians ſent 
into the ifland of Samos. This was the oceafion/ of Epicurus s 
paſſing his childhood in that iſland :? and Se; did not return to 
Athens till he was eighteen years of age. His maſters are ſaĩd 
to have been various; and there is mueh uncettainty about them. 
Cicero; Plutarch, Empiricus, and others, have repreſented him 
28 accuſtomed to boaſt, that he never had any maſter, but ; 
was his own teacher, and attained philoſophy by his own wit 
and induſtry. They mention this, indeed, wich a view of edi 4 
pataging him; Iyer it muſt be granted; that he diſcovered many! 1 
great and uſeful truths by the ſtrength of his'own Parts. T9 
did not fix at Athens; upon his firſt return thither; for, at the age 
of twenty-three; he went to his father, who dwWelt at Celophon;!?; 
and thence to ſeveral other places before he ſettled kithſclf 2 
Athens: This he did in che 3th of 37th year of his age, and « dif- 
courſed a while,“ fays'Latrtius, © of philoſophy, in public with” 
others, butafterwards eſtabliſhed a ſect of his own;” Admiring, as 
ke did, the doQrine of Demoerſtus, he profeſſed himſelf at firſt a 
Demoeritian ; but afterwards, When he had made alterations in 
the ſyſtem of that” Panderkec Hts followers were called from | 
him Epicdreans. 9 n 
Whereas other profeſſor of fects mute Endes of erden 9 
places in Athens, as tlie Academy, tke Lyceum, & Eg jcurus 
purchaſed à very pleaſant gardeitʒ Where he lived with his friends 
in great 3 wil a taught'philoſopty' to a great number 
of diſciples. Fhey lived all in common ith their maſter, and 
a better regulated ſociety had never been ſeen.” 75 be convin- 
ced of thiaꝭ only read the following x we em Tully: % Epicurus'. 
ſays hat, of albchings which wi tes provided for the hap= _ 
pineſs of life, nothing is more vxiinſeds and more agreeable than 
friendſhip. Nor did he confirm this By words alqne, but muchy 
mordgþ His life and manners; the preatnels'of which chav” 
ag. 5. 3 Cf en . gur Wo” a 
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in the infinite number and variety of which, fetche 


temoteſt antiquity, there are ſcarce three pair of friends to be 


met with from Theſeus down to Oreſtes. But what large aſ- 
ſemhlies of friends, and how ſtrictl] united in mutual affection, 
Ad Kpicurus entertain in one little houſe! which harmony is at 
this day kept up by the Epicuteans“ He wrote a prodigious. 


Feen the moſt; places Chryßppus in the firſt- rank, and 


picurus in the ſecond, This in his preface; but in his tenth. 
dek the ſays, abſolutely and without reſerve, chat of all authors 

icurus-.is. the man who has Written the moſt; © His works, 
continues he, (amount to three hundred volumes; which con- 
tain nothing but what is his own for he borrows: the words of 
no author, nor makes a quotation from any one, But as to Chry- 
ſippus, ho would not ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpaſſed by Epieurus 


tation upon quotation : ſo that, if what he cited had been taken 
away from him, his writings would have been reduced nearly to 
ſides ſome titles preſerved; by . Laertius, and fragments ſcat- 
tered among ſeveral writers, there is no part of them remaining. 


2 Epicurus lived all his days, unmarried; at Athene; dividing 


his time between converſing with his friends, reading lectures to 


his pupils, and compoſing ſyſtems and treatiſes; and, being 


grown old, made, as the cuſtom was, his will, which is preſerved 
entire. by. Laertius. He died, in great pain, of a retention of 
urine, with ſingular patience: and gonſtaney, when he had juſt 


wrote the following epiſtle, preſerved by Laertius, to one of his 


friends ;, © Haring led a moſt happy life, ard na being about 


to die, we write this to you. We are ſeized with the ſtrangury 
and dyſentery beyond expreſſion: bot all our pains and ttoubles 


axifing from hence are abundantly he my ig 'by the pleaſure 


we have in reflecting upon our diſc and inventions. But 


do thou, as becomes the good - will thou haſt had from thy youth 
towards me and philoſophy, take care of the children of Metro- 


From which, entirely free from all ſeition, is governed by ons 


mmon mind and will. This diſcipline ee ee 


ly;/no ſmall cir- 
they ih p gp 


in the number of his compoſitions, he did nothing but heap: quo- 


entered his 72d year. It is remarkable, that, being neur death, he 
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joy proſound peace and "tranquillity, while: alt the other, fed 
were full of quarrels and miſunderſlandings. As they paid this 
reſpect to his doctrine, ſo they paid no Jeſs to his perſon. They 
placed his picture every where: they kept hig birth-day, even in 
_ Pliny's time; and obſerved the month he was born in as a con- 
tinual feſtival. In a word, as long as learning flouriſhed in 
Greece, and Rome was preſerved from the-incurfioris of barba- 
-rians, the memory of Epicurus continued freſh, and his ſchool 
ant diſcipline in vogue. 5 . 15 „ e e 
Ezpicurus revived the atomical ſyſtem, which Leucippus had 
invented; and brought it, by his authority, into great repute. 
He has been univerſally condemned for what he taught con- 
cerning the nature of the gods; whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
denied in his heart, though he owned them with his mouth, do 
avoid the puniſtment he would have ſuffered; if he had attempt - 
ed to overthrow their worſhip. What gives reaſon to ſuppoſe 
this of him, is, that he reduced the divine nature to à ſtate of 
perfect inaction, deprived it of the government of the world, 
and did not acknowledge it to be the cauſe of the univerſe, 
This made Tully ſay, Re tollit, oratione relinquit, deos;” and 
he adds, that he made this formal confeſſion with his mouth: 
« invidix.deteſtandz gratia. As to his doctrine, that the hap- 
pineſs of man conſiſtg in pleaſure, though it has decafioned ſonic 
effects which have diſcredited his ſect, yet, if it be rightly in- 
terpreted, it is certainly very reaſonable; for it amounts to no- 
thing more, than that the happineſs of man conſiſts in his being 
at eaſe, and in feeling pleaſure, or, generally, in being content= 
ed. Could we aſk Epicurus, where this eaſe and contentment 
muſt be found, he would not ſay, In good eating, drinking, or 
in laſcivious indulgence; but in ſobriety, temperance, and the 
reſtraint of tumultuous and diſorderly paſſions, which deprive 
the ſoul of her happy ſtate; that is, the gentle and quiet ac» 
quieſcence in her condition. Theſe were the pleaſures where- 
in Epicurus made the happineſs of man to conſiſt. But men ex- 
claimed agginſt the word PLEASURE; thoſe who were alread 
corrupted, made an ill uſe of it; the enemies of his ſect t 
advantage of it; and ſo the name of an epicurean became 
odious. All this, however, is aceidental to the doctrine, and 
Epicurus may ſtill have reaſoned with great ſolidit r. 


* . 
* * py " 


It is probable that he did fo, becauſe it is certain! that he lived 
in a moſt exemplary. manner himſelf, and conformably to the 
rules of philoſophical wiſdom and frugality. Calumnies, in- 
| deed, have been ſpread againſt the morals of this philoſopher. 
He has been repre ſented as a glutton, a debauchee, a Sardanas 
palus ; and becauſe, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, he 
admitted ſome women who loyed philoſophy into the numbet 
of his diſciples, his ſchool has been repreſented as a downright 
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thoug ſhe attended the philoſopher's lectures, hid ndt:difcan- 
tinued her former trade; and that ſhe ſerved the hole | ſociety 
-with her perſon, and Epicurus in particular. But all this has been 
ſolidly confuted by the excellent Gaſſendi, in his ſeventh book De 


& 
vita & moribus;Epicuri;: in which work he has laboured, with 
ing the docttine and perſon of 1 this philoſopher in the writ- 
lings of the ancients, and to reduce the fame into à com- 
plete ſyſtem. It may perhaps be thought ſurpriſing, that 
iPpiovrass havin pracliſed fuch excellent morals, ſhould have 
Fallen into an infamy, which has rendered his ſet and memory 
odidus for ages: but it muſt be remembered, that he was con- 
temporary with Zeno, the founder of the ſtoics ; and that his 
competition with that famous philoſopher muſt neceſſarily have 
. produced ill eonſequences of this nature. I he ſtoies profeſſed 
n great ſeverity in their morals; and to contend: with them was 
zalmoſt as dangerous at that time, as it is at all times to be at 
Variance with bigots. I hey intereſted religion in their quarrel : 
they raiſed fears, leſt the youth ſhould: be perverted ; and they 
talarmed-'all good men. Their accuſations found credit z for 
the people are eaſily perſuaded, that true zeal and auſtere max- 
ms always go together. All which conſidered, it muſt not be 
thought ſtrange, if, by dint of defamation, pious frauds, forged 
letters, and ſuch- like arts, they made diſadvantageous impreſ- 
Hons of Epicurus, which laſted a long time. Beſides, it was eaſy 
-to give an ill ſenſe to the doctriges of Epieurus, and to fright 
hòneſt people with his favohrite PLEASURE. If, when they had 
ſpoken of it, they had at the fame time added his explications, no 
one would have eee, : but all the explications which were 
favourable to him were carefully removed, and kept from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. Beſides, as we have already obſerved, 
there were ſome epicureans who made an ill uſę of his doctrine. 
They did not debauch themſelves, indeed, in his ſchool; but they 
had the cunning to ſhelter their diſorders under. the authority of 
ſo great a name. This Seneca, though a ſtaic, has the candour to 
doen: They are not, ſays he, inſtigated | by Epicurus to 
riot ; but, already addicted to vices, they hide their Prod 
zn the boſom of: philoſophy, and run to thoſe lectures where 
they hear pleaſure recommended. Nor do they confider how 
temperate and abſtemious, for ſuch I take it to be, the pleaſure 
:of Epicurus is ; but fly to the bare name, for ſome protection 
and cover for} their luſts“ Gaſſendi has admirably unfolded 
all this, and ſhewn how ſeveral great men, hurried away 
with the terrent, have, from age to age, followed. the: eſtar 
bliſhed; prejudiges, without examining things to the hottom. 
He mentions Cicero, Plutarch, and Galen, in particular: 
he mentions alſo ſome fathers of the church. Gregory Na- 
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If ever we have had reaſon to know, that time at length dbes 
[juſtice to oppreſſed innocence, it is with regard to this philoſo- 


pher; for there have riſen ſo many illuſtribus defenders of his 
morals, both practical and ſpeculative; that, at preſent, none but 


the obſtinate or ignorant judge ill ef either. Gaſſendi obſerves, 
that, as ſoon as polite learning began to revive in the xvth ben. 
tury, ſeveral able men ſpoke in behalf of Epicutus ; who, during 


ſo many ages of 'barbariſm, had been oppreſſed under a Toad © 
. He names Philelphus, [Alexander ab Alezamdb6; 


lius Rhodiginus, Volaterranus, Joannes Franciſcus Piciis, 
Erycius Puteanus; and he might have added to theſe, Lauren- 
tins Valla. The famous Don Franciſco de Quevedo ꝓubliſhed 
an apology for this philoſopher at Madrid, in 1635. In France, 
La Mothe le Vayer and Sorbiere have done the ſame: but no- 
thing has been written in any country, or in any age, in de- 


fence of Epicuras, equal to the performance of Gaſſendi. What 


he has compoſed on this ſubject is a maſter- piece; the moſt 


TLurious and judicious collection that can be ſeen, and diſpoſed 


in the eleareſt and moſt regular method. Laſtly, our country - 


man fir William Temple, in his miſcellanies, has declared him 


ſelf in favour of Epicurus, with very ſingular addreſs. - 
It would be wrong to conclude the account of this 


pher, without obſerving one particularity relating to him; which 
is, that, famous as he has been ſince his death, he was not much 
ſo while alive. Seneca, in his 79th epiſtle, ſpeaking of ſeveral 


on hene who had not juſtice done them in their own age, 


forgets not Epicurus. How many,” ſays he, “ have there been, 
whoſe merits were not publicly known till themſelves were no 
more!] How many have become famous after their deaths, who 
were not ſo during their lives] You fee how much Epicurus is 
admired, not only by the more learned, but even by the ignorant 
multitude. This man was unknown at Athens, in whoſe neigh- 
bourhood he had, as it were, concealed himſelf, Having out- 


lived his friend Metrodorus many r in a certain epiſtle, where 


he affectionately commemorates the friendſhip which had ſubſiſt- 
ed between them, he concludes with ſaying, that it had nat been 
the leaſt prejudice to himſelf-andMetrodorus, amidſt ſo much 
good fortune, that they were not only unknown, but almoſt 
unheard of in Greece. Was he not therefore diſcovered when 
he had ceaſed to be? Did not his doctrine ſhine forth? Me- 


trodorus like wiſe, in a certain epiſtle, makes the ſame confeſ- 


Gon, that himſelf and Epicurus had not ſhone out in due luſtre, 
but that both of them ſnould one day be highly and freely hos 
noured by thoſe who ſhould tread in their footſteps.“ A father 


bl the church will bear witneſs, that Metrodorus did not feed 


es, when he imagined, that theſe of his 
S 
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beaſts, lowbellies.” Many wonderful things are related of him; 


and his reputation: was.ſo great all over Greece, that he was there 
| eſteeme a favourite of the gods. The Athenians, being afflicted 


with a plague, and commanded: by the oracle to make a ſolemn 
luſtration df the city, ſent Nicias, the ſon. of Niceratus, with a 
ſhip to Crete, to deſire Epimenides to come unto them. He ac- 
ecpted their invitation, and, accompanying the meſſengers to 
Athens in the 46th olympiad, performed * luſtration of the 
city; and the plague ceaſed. Here he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with Solon, whom he privately inſtructed in the proper 
methods for the regulation of the athenian commonwealth. 
Standing one day to look on the haven of Munychia, he ſaid ta 
thoſe that were about him, © How blind is man in future things! 
for, if the Athenians did but foreſes what a miſchief this will be 
to their city, they would demoliſh it with their very teeth, ra- 
ther than let it ſtand.” About 250 years aftet, Antipater con- 
firmed his judgment, by placing a macedonian garriſon in thoſe | 
Having finiſhed. his buſineſs at Athens, the citizens offered him 
many valuable preſents and high honours, and appointed a ſhip 
to carry him back to Crete; but he returned their preſenta, and 
zould not accept of any thing, but a little branch of the ſacred 
olive preſerved in the citadel; and deſired the Athenian people 
to enter into an alliance with the Gnoſſians. Having obtained 
his, he returned to Crete, where he died ſoon after, aged 157 
WWW. 91. Mrs if i FFC 8 
reat poet, and wrote many things in verſe. He 
d. go verſes on the genealogy of the gods, 65e on the 
uilding o the ſhip Argo, and Jaſon's expedition to Colchos; and 
go cangerning Minas and Rhadamanthus. He wrote alſo in 
8 1 ; wy let ſacrifices, and the commonwealth of Crete. 
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ot Ame eder into We knw bak RE Geri 
; ENT ONT an ancient chriſtian; phony: vat + cot ow 
32, at Beſandycan, a village of Palæſtinę. His parents are ſaid by 
 Cave:to have: been ſews; but others are of opinion that there is 
no ground for this ſuſpicion, ſince Sozomen affirms, that & from 


his earlieſt youth he was educated; under the moſt excellem 


monks, upon Ack account he continued a very conſiderable __ 
rand ey 


went into 


where he fell into the converſation of the 


gnoſtics, Who 8 engaged him in their party; but he 


withdrew himſelf from 9 and, returning to his um: 

try, put himſelf for ſome time under the diſcipline of Hilaric 
the father of the monks of Palæſtine. He afterwards fou 
a N near the village where he was born, and pre 
over it. About 367 he was elected biſhop of Salamis, afterwards 
pales Conſtantia the metropolis of the iſle of Cyprus, where 
aiſed himſelf a great reputation by his writings and his pietys 
In 382, he was ſent for to Rome by the imperial letters, in or- 
der to determine the cauſe. of Paulinus concerning the ſee of 
Antioch. In 291 a conteſt aroſe between him and John, biſnop 
of Jeruſalem... Epiphanius accuſed John of holding the errors 


of Ks : and, going to Palzſtine, ordained Paulinian, bro- . 


St. Jerom, deacon and prieſt, in a monaſtery Which : 
40 not belong to his juxiſdiction. John immediately complain 
ed of this action of piphanius, as contrary to the canons and 
diſcipline of the church. Epiphanius defended what he had 
done, in a letter to John. This diſpute irritated their minds 
ſtill more, which were already incenſed upon the ſuhject af 
Origen ; and both of them endeayoured to en engage Theophilus 
of Alexandria in their party. That prelate, who ſeemed at firſt 


to favour the biſhop of Jeruſalem, declared at laſt againſt Origen ; 5 


It is certain, that, while he was a youth; be 


e 


condemned his books, in a council held in 3993 and perſecuted.all 


the monks who were ſuſpected. of regarding his memory. Cheſs 
monks, retiring to Conſtantinople, were kindly received there by 


John Chryſoſfomz which highly exaſperated. Theophilus, who, . 


from that time, conceived a violent hatred to Chryſoſtom. In 
the mean time Theophilus informed Epiphanius of what he 
had done againſt Origen, and exhorted him to do the ſame: upon 
which Epiphanius, in 401 ealled a couneil in the iſſe of Cy- 
prus, got the reading of Origen's writing to he prohibited, —9 


wrote to Chryſoſtom to do the ſame. Chryſoſtom, not approv- 


ing this propoſal, Epiphaning. went cc Conſtantinople, at the 
perſuabon af Theophilugyin orde 
eil of Cyprus executed. | "When. | 


efforts to engage the b TS who were then in that city, to me 
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| he had lately ſuffered his own archdeacon to die.” Epiphanius's 
Heat was 2 little abated, when he had diſcourſed with Am- 


and that he had condemned them in too precipitate 2 manner. 
At laſt he reſolved to return to Cyprus ; and, For a farewel to 
Chryſoſtom, he ſaid, „ hope you will not die a. biſhop :* to 
Which the latter replied, © I hope you will never return ee 
on country.” Both theſe things came to paſs; for Chryſoſtom 
was depoſed from his biſhopric, and Epiphanius died at ſea 


. about 403. His works were printed in greek at Bafil 1544, in 


folio, and had afterwards a latin tranſlation made to them, which 
bas frequently" been reprinted. At laſt Petavius undertook an 
edition of them, together with a new latin tranflation, which 


be publiſhed at Paris 1622, with the greek text reviſed and cor- 


rected by two manuſcripts.” This edition is in two volumes 
folio, at the end of Which are the animadverſions of Petavius, 
which are rather diſſertations upon points of criticiſm and chro- 


nology, than notes to explain the text of his author. This 
ectition was reprinted at Cologne 1682, in two volumes folio. 


Epiphanius was well verſed in the hebrew, ſyriac, zgyptian, - 


greek, and latin tongues 3 ' which makes Jerome call him 


"Herrayaarhs, © a man of five tongues.” He was very converſant 
in eceleſiaſtical antiquities, on which account he is chiefly re- 
garded. M. Daillé ſtyles him“ a good and holy man, but ob- 

ſerves, that he was little converſant in the arts either of rhetoric 


or grammar, as appears ſufficiently from his writings : which 
defeats muſt neceflarily be the cauſe of much obſcurity in very 


many places, as indeed is much complained of by the inter- 
-preters of this father.” Scaliger is very ſevere upon our author, 
Falling him “an ignorant man, who kngw'nathing ef greek or 
5 ) „„ 5 
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__"EVISCOPIVUL. _ 
„I who, without any judgment, was ſolicitous to collect 


very thing; and who abounds in falſities- We have,” ſays he, 


$$ a: treaſure of antiquities in him; for he had good books, which 


he ſometimes tranſcribes to very good purpoſe: but when he ad- 
wvances any ching of his own, he performs it wretehedly, Pho- 
tius tells us, that hib ſtyle is very mean and negligent; and Dupin 


obſerves, that it has neither beauty nor elevation, but is low, 
rough, and unconnected: that he had a great extent of reading 


and erudition, but no judgment nor juſtneſs of thought; that be 
 _ often: uſes; falſe reaſons to confute heretics; that he was very 
credulous, inaceurate, and frequently miſtaken in important 


points of hiſtory; that he paid too ready a regard to ſpurious me- 
moirs and uncertain reports; in ſhort, that he had great zeal and 
piety, but little conduct and prud ene 

-- EPIPHANIUS, the ſcholaſtic, a friend of the celebrated 
Caſſiodorus, tranſlated, at his inſtance, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories 
of Socrates, of Sozomen, and of Theodoret. Several other tranſ- 
lations from greek into latin are attributed to Epiphanius. He 


— 
Ts 4 


flouriſhed in the ſixth centur x. vl are iv orergy 
_  EPIPHANIUS,. the ſon of Carpocrates, was thoroughly ag- 
quainted with the platonic philoſophy, in which he thought he 
found the proper principles for explaining the origin of evil, and 
For juſtifying the ethics of his father. He ſuppoſed an eternal, 
infinite, incomprehenſible principle; aud with this fundamental 
pom allied the ſyſtem of Valentinus. Mankind, by makinglaws, 

ad, according to him, departed from the order of nature; and, 
for regaining it, they muſt abrogate thoſe laws, and re-eſtabliſh 
the ſtate of equality in which the world was formed. Hence Epi- 


phanius concluded, that the community of women was the re- 
_ eſtabliſhment of order, as the community of the fruits of the earth. 


Our natural deſires are our natural rights, according to Epipha- 
nius, and ſo many impreſcriptible claims. He vindicated theſe 


| 2 from the paſſages of St. Paul, which intimate, that 


fore the law ſin was not known, and that there would have been 
no fin if there had been no law. Conformably with theſe prin- 
ciples, Epiphanius juſtified the whole moral ſyſtem of the car- 
ECC of the goſpel. Epiphanius died 
at the age of 17, and after his death was revered as a deity, 2 : 
temple being conſecrated to him at Sama, a city of Cephalonia, 
with altars; and an academy was inſtituted in his name. | 


_  EPISCOPIUS.(SryoN), a man of very uncommon parts and 
learning, and the chief ſupport of the arminian ſect, was de- 


ſcended from a reputable proteſtant family, and born at Amſter 


dam in 1583. Having a numerous fraternity, and his parents 


not very rich, it was doubted for ſome time, whether he ſhould 
be brqyght up to learning; but, appearing to have a ſtrong pro- 


penſity that way, it was, at the inſtigation of friends, at length 
gonſenteg to. After he had gone through the latin ſchools at 


2 


1 


cchoſen divinity-profeſſor at Leyler in t 
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Amſterdam, he went to ſtudy at Leyden in 1602. His fathef 
died of the plague in that ſame year, and his mother in 1604 
neither of whith calamities, however, in the leaſt retarded his 
ſtudies. He was admitted maſter of arts in 1606, and thencefor- 
Ward applied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity. ' He made 
ſo great a progreſs in it, that he was judged in a ſhort time 
worthy of the miniſtry. The wi eee of Amſterdam wiſned 
*he might be promoted to it; but he met with many difficulties 
in his way, becauſe, during the violent (controverſy. between 
Gomarus and Arminius about predeſtination, he declared for 
the latter. This made him weary of the university of Leyden, 
und he went to Franeker in 1609; but he did nat continue there 


EPISCOPIUS: 


ih „ for he found that, by diſputing too vehemently, he had 


EXa perated the profeſſor 4 bertus, who was 2 zealous goma- 


viſt; Arminius was at that time labouring under the il}nefs of 
which at length he died; on which account Epiſcopius went to 


Leyden, to make him a viſit. He had many conferences with 
him upon religion, and the ſtate of the church; and afterwards 
returning to Franeker, had more diſputes with Lubertus. His 
adverſaries now began to charge him with ſocinianiſm; and this 


profeſſor was ſo bitter againſt him, that he left Franeker, and re- 


turned to Holland. 


x 75 4 | F „ N . ng ; 
Here he was ordained in 1610, and made minifter of the 


village of Bleyſwyck, which was dependent upon Rotterdam. 


He was one er deputies in the conferenee held at the Hague 


in 1611, before the States of Holland, between ſix anti remon- 
ſtrant and fix remonſtrant miniſters; and here he diſplayed his 
it and learning to the ee mans af, In 1612, he was 

e room of »Gomarus, 
- who had voluntarily reſigned; and, what is remarkable, he lived 
in peace with Polyander his colleague, though they held con- 
*trary opinions about predeſtination. The functions of his poſt 


and his private ſtudies were a light burden to him, compared 


with the difficulties he had to ſuſtain on account of the atminian 
controverſy; which, though it began in the univerſities, Toon 


after flew to the pulpits, and was now got among the people. 
All was in uproar and confuſion; and, during this conteſt, none 


Were more expoſed to the curſes of the populace, than Epif- 


_ copius and the moſt eminent men of the arminian party, becauſe 


they were looked upon as the cauſe of theſe diſturbances. The 


ſſeeond year of his profeſſorſnip at Leyden, he was abuſed at Am- 


ſterdam at church and in the ſtreet; becauſe, being godfather to 


one of his nieces, he had taken upon him to reply to the miniſter 


who'officiated.” The miniſter aſked him, whether the doctrine 
ſalvation? Epiſpopius, inttead of anſwering this queſtion by a 
bow, the uſual ſign of approbation, began to ſay ſomething in 
11 FOO In. 
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before anſwered V xs in the like caſe, was publicly reproach 
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ſumptuous young man; the people immediately took fire; and 


dopius, Who was loaded Sith opprobrious language, both in 


the church and in the ſrreet, narrowly eſcaped being rang 


ſtoned to denth. Ihe reaſon” which induced him to explain 
Himſeif on this occaſion, was becauſe one of this party, having 


in the ftreers, as having deſerted the doctfine of the er 
ſtrants- This firſt danger was ſoon followed by another! A 
blackſmith, one day ſeeing him go by, went out of his forge with 
an iron bar in his hand, and ran a ter him, crying, Stop che 
arminian; the diſturber of the church: and he would certain 
have been knocked down by this brute, if people had not inters 
vened while he made his eſcape. Curcellæus alſo relates; that, in 
February 1617, the houſe of Epiſcopius's eldeſt brother was plun- 
dered by the mob at Amſterdam, under this falſe pretenee, that a 
great many arminians uſed to meet there to hear ſermons. But 
theſe are the unavoidable conſequences of theologieat controver- 
Ges; whewthey: get among the People; and when A prineiple of 


moderation does not reſtrain them, as gewagt daun e withity 
the walls of the univerſities. PACE LS Fg 


Iu 1614, he began his comment upon the felt 'opiſtle of St. 
John, which gave occaſion to various rumours; al of them tend- 
ing to prove him a ſocinian. The year after, täbing the oppor- 
tunity of che vacation, he went te Paris, for the fa of ee 
chat city: which journey occaſioned him no ſmall trouble.” 
he Was ue gener returned home; than his adverſuties ar 
that he had had ſecret conferences with father Cotton, in order to 
conoert the ruin of the proteſtant chureh and the United Pro- 


vinees z that he avoided all converſation with Peter du Moulin; 
miniſter at Paris 3 or, as others fay, that the latter declined 1 


conference with him; ſeeing him e intimate with che enemies 


of his eduntry and of the proteſtant religion. Falſe and ground- 


leſs as theſe reports were, it coſt Epiſcopius ſome" pains" go re. 
fute theme The ares of Holland having invited hini-to'tome 
tothe ſynod of Dortz that he might take place | in his that aſſeinbiy, 
as well as the other profeſſors Sine Seen United Prbvinees, he 
was one of the erte that went thither, and was accomp * 


ſome remonſtrant miniſters. But the ſynod would not Tate 


them to fit! in that aſſembly as Judges, nor admit . Ann 
perſons" ſummoned” to appear. They were obliged 55 


and appeat before the fynod Epiſcopius Fei a ſer, in 
n 


which Abend, thatt eie n c to enter i 


ference with the fynod ; bu bu Nene ufer that che ſynod: — s 
not meet to eonfer, det ee judge They excepted — | 

ſynod;/and refuſtd to fubmit 10 the order made by that alle 
N thut the remonſtrunts ſhould neither erplain 
mainteih choir ppinions, —— ould Jud: 
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neceſſary. Upon their refuſing to ſubmit to this ordet, they 
were expelled the ſynod . were taken to judge them 
by their writings. They defended their cauſe with the pen; and 
it Was Epiſcopius that compoſed, moſt of the pieces they pre- 
ſented on this occaſion, and which were publiſhed ſome time 
after. The ſynod depoſed them from their functions; and becauſe 
they refuſed to ſubſcribe a writing, which contained 4 premiſe 
not to perform. privately any of their miniſterial functions, they 
were baniſhed out of the territories of the commonwealth: in 
1618, and togk up their reſidence at Antwerp: as ugg rs 
ſelves there in the beſt ſituation to take care of their churches 
and families. Epiſcopius was not ſo much taken up with the 
aſſairs of his party, but he found time to write againſt the church 
of Rome in defence of thoſe truths which all the proteſtante 
in general maintain. When the war between the Spaniards and 
United Provinces began again in 1621, he went to France; and 
there laboured: by his writings, as much as lay in his power, to 
ſtrengthen and comfort his brethren. He not only compoſed; 
in common with them, A confeſſion of faith; he nat only 
publiſhed, ſoon after, his Antidote againſt the canons: of the 
ſynod of Dort, but he alſo diſputed. with great ſtrength of ar- 
gument zgainſt Wadingus, a jeſuit; who treated him very 
| Bae e an advantage of the difficultics he ſaw him 
under, endeavoured to perſuade him to enter into the pale of his 
church. The times being grown more favourable, he returned: 
to Holland in 1626; and was made a miniſter of the church of 
the remonſtrants at Rotterdam. He married the year after, 
but never had any children by his wife, who died in 1641 of a 
retention of urine; In 1634 he removed to Amſterdatn, being 
choſen rector of the college which thoſe of his ſect had founded 
there. He continued in that poſt till his death, which was pre- 
ceded by a tedious and gradual decline. Auguſt 1640, hiring a 
veſſel, he went with his wife to Rotterdam: but after noon, 
while he was yet upon his voyage, a fever ſeized him ee, 
add to his 2 9 about evening came on ſuch a ſtotm of 
thunder and rain as had not been known for many years: All 
theſe hindrances made them arrive ſo late at Rotterdam, that 
the gates of the city were ſnut: and the long time he was ob» 
liged 10 wait, before he could get them opened, inereaſed his diſ- 
lowing: months. He recovered; yet perceived. the effects oſ 
this illneſs, in the ſtone and other complaints, as long as he 
lived. He died the 4th of April 1643, of the fame illneſs which 
had killed his wife, viz. a retention of urine 3 having loſt his Gght 
ſome weeks before. Limborch tells us, that the moon was under 
an eclipſe at the hour of his death; which ſome conſidered as 
fit emblem of the church, as being then deprived of 8 . | 
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ſttruek with the images of Truth and Liberty upon them, in re- 
membhrance of him, who had been a moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor 
of both. He did not always write with that moderation 
which becomes the patience and humility of à chriſtian ; and 

though his friends have brought ſeveral ſtrong reaſons to vindi- 
cate him upon this head, yet it would have been better if he 
had not wanted them. ee e MC, x t- e 773 * 94 152 414 
It would be endleſs to collect the extraordinary eulogiums 
which great and learned men have beſtowed upon Epiſcopius: one, 
however, we cannot omit, becauſe it comes, whence we ſhould 


leaſt expect it to have come, from an eminent member and ors 


nament of the church of Rome: I cannot forbear obſerving in 
this place, it is father Mabillon who ſpeaks, in tis treatiſe of 
ſtudies proper for them that live in monaſteries; *I cannot for- 
bear obſerving, that, if ſome paſſages had been left out of Epi- 


ſcopius's theological inſtitutions, which Grotius eſteemed fo muck 
that he carried them with him wherever he went, they might 
have been very uſeful in the ſtudy of divinity. This werk is di- 
from that which is generally followed. His ſtyle is beautiful, 
and his manner of treating his ſubjects anſwers his ſtyle per- 
fectly well; nor would the time ſpent in reading of it be loſt, 
if it was corrected with regard to 8 in which the 
author ſpeaks againſt the roman- catholics, and in favour of his 
oven ſect. It can hardly be conceived; what regard the armi- 
nians have had to Epiſcopius, and how careful they have been 
to preſerve: his reputation from the attacks that have been made 
upon it : ſo careful, that, in 1690, they engaged one of their 
profeſſors publicly to accuſe Jurieu of calumny, becauſe he had 
ſpoken-evil, of Epiſcopius. . This profeſſor was Le Clerc at Am- 
ſterdam, who, by order of his ſuperiors, publiſhed a letter di- 
rected to Jurieu; in which he obſerves, that * they who have 
dipped into Epiſcopius's works, and are acquainted with the ſo- _ 
ciety of the remonſtrants, have no occaſion to ſee them vindi- 
eated. And as for thoſe who have not read that author, and 
never converſed with any of the remonſtrants, if they were fo 
unjuſt as to judge only by: Mr. Jurieu's accuſations, they would 
not deſerve: the leaſt trouble to undeceive them; for it would 
ſhew that they had no notion of common equity, and were too 
ſtupid to hea ö But then ve are perſuad - 
ed, adds he, that there is not one perſon in the United Pro- 
vinces, or any where elſe, that is diſpoſed to believe this ac- 
cuſer upon his bare word. It is not therefore with a deſignu to 
undeceive the public, that Mr: Le Clerc directs this letter to 
Mr. Jurieu, but to endeavour to reclaim him, if that be poſſible, 
and to perſuade him to beg pardon of God for the ſin he has 
committed by ſlander ing his neighbours in ſo odious a manner. 


One 


+ 


5 — e e Ke will gl ofify:God''aſter 
"_— is letter; and that is, that there ſeems to be in what 
ke has wear mch more inconſiderate zeal and in fatuation than 
urtiſice and premeditated malice. For, after all, to charge 
without [reaſon a celebrated author,” whoſe: wenig are in the 
hands of all the world, with maintaining opinions which he ex- 
pre ſsly explodes, and which have no neceſfaty connection with his 
Principles, i is not a proper method to convince any of his readers. 
After this preamble, Le Clerc enters upon the mutter in hand. 

Tou charge Epiſeopius with two crimes, ſays hei: tt the firſt 
is, his being a ſocinian; the ſecond, his being an enemy to the 
chriſtian religion. Le Clerc confutes the fixſt of theſe accuſa- 
tions, by teferring to ſeveral parts of Epiſcopius's works; where 
ke explodes the doctrine of the ſocinians; and afterwards finds 


it no difficult taſk to anſwer the ſecond, becauſe: Epiſcopius's | 


life and writings evidently ſnew, that he was a virtuous and con- 
ſoientious man, and very in Ks for the chriſtian religion. Le 
Clerc: refers to a paſſage in Epiſcopius's Inſtitutions, in which 
the truth of the chriſtian religion (is proved,” ſays he, ( in ſo 
clear and ſtrong a manner, e might hope there would not 
vemain any infidels in the — if they would all duly weigh 
and conſider his arguments. And yet you ſtyle him, fir, an enc- 
my of chriſtianity ; though it does not in the leaſt appear; that 
vou have/ either read his works, or examined his life. There is 
indeed nothing but the diſdrder of your mind, occaſioned: by 
your blind bp for which you have been long noted, that can 
make me ſan O nn, Son IV E HIN; for, in reality, ro xNow 
NOT: HAT ro ho. Tou could not chooſe a better method to 
paſs in the world for a man little acquainted with the duties of 
— and even of civil ſociety, than by writing as E 
done None but a few ſilly women laden with ſins, 
| hear fermous without 3 a word of them, a _— 
than they do of the e ſuffer chemſelves to beim impoſed 
upon by your artifices.” - „* TR: TOES OE! 7 Fa) 4 5 
Epiſeopius's works, . liy-Galios. e e 
tained in the firſt volume were publiſhed in his lifetime : the ſe- 
Fond are poſthumous. He left the care of tliem to Francis à 
Limborch, who married the — Nobert Epiſcopius, our 
author's brother; and Limborch gave them to Curcellaus to 
publiſn, who pre fixed a diſoourſe containing an account of . 
ſcopius. This Francis à Limborch was the father of :Plilip 
15 Lirtibarebs) Who wrote the life of E . — to un . 
ſrequentiy teferred in the eouiſe of this axtielet . 
- EPPENDORF-(Henzr); a german: . an, k ud 
been at- this day altagether noknownjinghe;1 [ 
were it not for his violent diſpnte with: actes He mainiaja 
the conteſt with guete * rage; pei never did 
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cification not being obſerved, Eppendorf made heavy complines 
againſt Eraſmus for breach of faith; and publiſhed a book; 


cContaining the hiſtory of the diſpute. The title of it is: Ad B. 


Eraſmi Roterodami libellum cui titulus Adverſus mendacium 
& obtrectationem utilis admonitio, juſta querela [x] ah Mg 
at Haguenau, 1531. He ſets out with ſaying; I was born in 
a country to which my family gave its name, not far from 
Friburg, a famous city of Miſnia; of my anceſtors and pa- 
rents (though great and rde Las ſeldom boait as I reflect on 
others for the meanneſs of their extraction. For how concerns it 

me from-what harlot, what prieſt or monk, or from hat dunghill 
a man be ſprung, if by the endowments of his mind he retrieve and 
furmount thoſe misfortunes, for which he himſelf cannot juſtly be 
blamed ? Here ſeems IA tacit reflection on Eraſmus fon 
being a baſtard. It is to be obſetved, by the way, that Eppen« 
dorf was accuſed: of boaſting of his nobility; though he was 
ſon to a plebeian. On turning to Eraſmus, we ſind him ſaying, 


|  epiſt, 53, lib; xxx. pag. 1940, * The duke [of Saxony] refuſed 


to admit him; ſaying : he would not acknowledge the man who 
denied his own father. For he boaſted of his nobility, though 
he is a plebeian.“ The matter of quaxrel was an injurious let- 
ter, of which he accuſed Eraſmus, of being the author. In com- 
penſation for which injury he required three things, beſdes the 
retractation of the letters. 1. That Eraſmus ſhould dedicate a book 


to him. 2. That he. ſhould, write in his favour to the duke of 


Saxony. 3. That he ſhould be · obliged to give 300 ducats to the 
poor; viz. 100 to thoſe of Bale, and 200 to thoſe of Straſburg. 
Eraſmus, in his anſwer, diſowns the letter [L]; but ſays, that 
if ee ſhould give him marks of his friendſhip, he would 
not ſcruple to dedicate a book to him Lu. He promiſed to 
Cx] Ax the book is now ſcarcely to be nec exemplar in eis ſchedis reperio, & 
met with, we will preſent the learned epiſtola ducis, fi proferatur, teftabitur me 
reader with a paſſage or two from it: Na- talia non ſeripſiſſe; tantum admonui du- 
tus ſum in agto cui gens mea nomen dedit, oem, ut jllum ad honeſtam functionem ab 
non longè à Friburgo, urbe Miſuw celebri: otio reyocaret, aut gerte quietem mihi 
avos, atavos, parentes item (quibus & cla- illo impetraret. De inſeriptione libelli, 
ris & optimis progrefſus ſum) tam ſoleo videro aaimum illius factum amicum,. nog 


. JaQtare quam aliis ſuas ſordes exprobro. gravabor, majora- faQturus amicitiz no- 


Quid enim mea refert, qua lena, quove mine. Quam fit rer iratus neſcioy 
aut ſacerdote aut monacho, quibuſye T ſter - aut _ irarum caulas- habeat mihi nog 
quiliniis quis prorepſerit, modo ingenii do- conftat:; habebat Eypenderphius Emſerum 
tibus damna, qua non ſua culpa acci= boſtem e apud principem.: fi ex 
dunt, rependat ſuperetque? _ mes querela princeps backer eſt alieniory 

[L] Cum tamen, ſays Eppendorf, vix non gravabor hoc meis literis civiliter 
0vum ovo tam ſimile effet, fic pet omnĩa re- ſcriptig_mitigare quitenus licet cum tantis 


non agnoſco, nec arbitror me ferięſiſſe tal, buri vixerit z guo ſanctius virit, hoe 


ferebat Eraſmum. „ Prtineipibus agere. De eleemoſynis ipſe 
[fx] e quam eren be rſpun- ele cum. mibi Deus in deen mils 
dit [Eraſmus] : Epiſtolam quam prelegit rit; nec mea retert quomodo hie aut Fri. 
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write to the duke of Saxony ; but would promiſe nothing as to 
the laſt point. Beatus Rhenanus, who took upon him the of- 
fice. of mediator in this quarrel, put Eraſmus's anſwer into the 
hands of Eppendorf. The latter being offended as to the ſe- 
cond article, ſince it. was previoufly required of him that he 
ſhould promiſe his friendſhip to a perſon that had affronted him; 
Eraſmus was forced to engage himſelf to dedicate a book to him, 
without any condition, under the form inferted below [NI]. Ep- 
pendorf, ſatisfied upon the two firft articles, was not ſo upon 
the third. He found a great deal of artifice in Eraſmus's pre- 
tending he did not underſtand to what ufe the money was de- 
ſtined which he exacted of him. Eppendorf complained too, 
that he was accuſed of ſtirring up the populace. Three days 
being ſpent in this diſpute, the deciſion of it was at laſt referred 
to the judgment of two arbitrators, namely, Bonifacius Amer- 
bachius, and Beatus Rhenanus; who, in the preſence of Lewis 
Berus and Henry Glareanus, pronounced the ſentenee, as may 
be ſeen in the note o]. The contending parties acquiefced in this 
ſentence, and embraced one another in token of their reconcile- 
ment. The next day they were brought to dine together; but 
the war as like to break out afreſh : for, as they roſe from ta - 
ble, Eppendorf having deſired Eraſmus to get ready the letter 
he had promiſed to write to the duke of Saxony, and Eraſmus 
anſwering that he would write to the chancellor only, there aroſe 
a high conteft between them, and they parted that day very ill 
ſatisfied with each other. However, the next day Eraſmus 
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© wrote to the prince, and ſent his letter open to Eppendorf, who 


magis gaudeo. De aureis quos poſtulet ſibi 


dari preeftat filere, ne videatur ob hane 


eauſum intendiſſe litem ; [apat amice & de- 


ſinat populum in me concitare, uberius 
ili prodeſſe poſſum officiis quam fi dem 
eee RR OO ESRD 
- fx] Eraſmus Roterodamus Henrico 
Eppendorphio 8. D. Divites divitibus 
mittunt equos, aulæa, gemmas & aurum, 
muta nimirum munera nec duratura, poſ- 
tre mo que nec meliorem, net ornatiorem 
reddunt eum cui mittuntur, & pauperi- 
orem illum à quo proficiſcuntur: inter 
eos verd quos litterarum communis amor 
ſederavit aliud donotum' genus commeare 


*” 


deckt, quæ nec 'exhaurſbar largientem, & 


fructum̃ ſimul ac decus affefunt acciplenti. 
Proinde fibellum mitto, tuo dicatum no- 
mini, litterarit ſocietatis olim inter hos 
init monumentum; quam ego perpetuam 


u 
elfe "ehemeiiter cuplo 7 agg tant er- 


titremus mais nguia ut en ee rel 
tiam muſarum 'auſpictis conciliatam diri- 
mant, utcumque moliti Tunt nos inter 
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nes committere. Sed non te r&morabor 
amplius, quo tibi vaeet audire quid lo- 


quatur libellus. 


lo] Quoniam ex conſenſu utri ſque no- 
bis jus feciſtis diſſidii inter vos amice com- 
ponendi, viſum eſt nobis ut D. Eraſmus, 
ad evitandam moleſtiam & alendam chriſ- 
tianam concordiam, præſtet duos articulos 
ficut ſcripto recipit ; pro tertio eodem ani- 
mo non gravabitur in ſubſidium -payperum 
dare florenos circiter viginti, noſtro arbi- 
trio diſpenſandos ; & hc facienda cenſe- 
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dorphius premat ſi quid ſcripſit; & utri- 
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was well pleaſed! with the contents. Not long after, howeyer 
ſome reports were ſpread, injurious. to Eraſmus, as if he had 
, conſented to a diſgraceful accommodation. How he complains 
of the rhodomontades of his adverſary, the reader may les by 
referring to the letters of Eraſmus, epiſt. 46, lib. xxx, 25 1933. 
It is dated from Bale, April 1528, which will likewiſe enable 
him to compare together the narratives of both parties. 
This peace was ill obſerved: for there was hardly ever a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities in words and manuſcripts; and at laſt books 
entered into the quarrel. Eraſmus. having publiſhed one where - 
in Eppendorf thought himſelf ill- treated, his adverſary replied. 
to it in the book printed at Haguenau, in the year 153, the 
title of which we have given above. It may be obſerved, that 
theſe literary wars much reſemble thoſe of princes: each of the 
contending parties boaſts of having religiouſly kept the treaty of 
peace, and charges the other with a thouſand infractions. Ep- 
pendorf ſets. forth, that after the agreement he was informed 
that Eraſmus continued to defame him; and therefore he did 
but follow the dictates of prudence in defending himſelf. He 
would not believe any of theſe reports, till Eraſmus's letters 
were ſhewn to him. I anſwered, that I expected no ſuch 
treatment from Eraſmus, and that I could not imagine he would 
have broke through the determination of ſuch worthy and emi- 
nent men. What ſhall I ſay?. The letters which they ſend lay 
open his malevolence; I complain to my friends; appeal to one 
of the referees. I inform him what has happened fince the 
accommodation; that I can no longer put up with ſuch glaring 
affronts. Vet Eraſmus expects of me every kind of complai- 
ſance ſy]; that I ſhould ſpeak of him with eee write 
to him vith reſpect: nor does he require only this, but would 
oblige me to extol him in all e w and ſpread his fame 


” s G * 


ſaltem has efflagitat, verum etiam urgere ram in Eraſmum, & que ante concordiam 
me vult, ut in omnibus conviviis eum per ad tuendum nomen meum adornaram, 
ora hominum veham. In Utopia for- concordia fie jubente ſuppreſm. 
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What terms he had again-reduce@ Eraſmus. 
of getting ſome booty from the decifion of the arbitrators; but, 


_ credit to the letter of Julius Plug. '' © „ 
From Eppendorf's book we learn, that he went out of his 
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which indeed contained many things full of learning and friend- 
hip, of which this is the ſum: that in compliance with the pa- 
cification, I ſhould write a preface to the book which was to be 


dedicated to Eppendorf, The reaſon of all this is: yo ron 


even before he left Bale, had violated the treaty in feveral-re= 


| fſpeQts, and had not from that time ceaſed, either in writing or 


converſation, to treat me like an enemy; every now and then 
mentioning what a furious treatife he had written againft 


me. Nor had he any other deſign in erbte, this treatiſe 
of boaſting, to 


and dedication, than to have an n | 
e was in hopes 


failing in that, he was the more exaſperated: and though every 
one is ſenſible that he has all along acted contrary to the terms 
of the agreement, yet he impudently demands juſtice to be done 
to him, as if he had performed all that was required of him. I 
was determined to abide the worſt, rather than ſulty my papers 
with the name of fo trifling a man; but ſince he is inceffantly 
1 the matter, I have publiſhed the whole ſtate of 
the caſe, that 1 may not be obliged to give my amanuenſes ſuch 
repeated trouble. In order to underſtand the beginning of this 
daſſage, it ſhould be obſerved, that Eppendorf, not having been 
able to ſpeak to the duke of Saxony, and unwilling to tell his 
reaſons to Simon Piſtorius, to whom that prince had referred 
him, obtained permiſſion to lay them before Julius Pflug. He 


made to him the moſt favourable reprefentation of his caſe, by 


means of a thouſand lies according to the aſſertion of Eraſmus; 
upon which the duke of Saxony wrote to Eraſmus to give full 


” 


country, tò ſtudy the ſciences; that he had been a diſeiple of 
the famous Zafius, profeſſor of civil law; that he had lived a 


long time at Straſburg; and that he ſtood neuter between the 
violent factions which Luther's reformation raiſed in Germany. 
Doubtleſs he was of the opinion of thoſe who believed that the 


church of Rome wantedreformation, and that the proteſtants 


did not ſet about reforming it in the right method: ſo that he 


diſpleaſed both parties; and they went ſo far as to charge him 
with being a penfloner to the papiſts and to the lutherans at the 
fame time. He reprefents himfelf as a man, who, not well 
knowing as yet which party, was moſt in the right, waited till 
time. ſhould. clear up the matter. To judge of things accord- 


ing to the principles of natural light, the courſe taken by Ep- 
endorf was the moſt reaſonable. He had a mind to ſee the end 
Sf this affair, before he ſided either with the party that maintain- 


ed abuſes, or with the party that oppoſed them. He th us 1 
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rote to me,” ſays he, © to give credit to the letters of Pflug, | 
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both of them too violent, and the ſtorm too furious ; fo that he 
ſaid with Cicero, Quem fugiam habeo, quem ſequar non habee: 
and he loved peace too well to imbaik in this religious war. 
But it was in vain that he hoped to ſtand upon the ſhore a quiet 
ſpectator of that boĩſterous ocean: for he found himſelf more 
expoſed to the ſtorm, than if he had been in either of the fleets. 
This is the inevitable fate of thoſe who pretend to keep a neu- 


trality, during the civil commotions either of church or ſtate. 
They are expoſed to the inſults of both parties at once 3 
el- 


make enemies, without gaining any friends. Whereas, by 
 pouling either of the two partigs, they are ſure of having friends 
as well as enemies. It is a lamentable thing: but nothing 
fes more the vanity of philoſophical reaſoning It teaches us 
to look upon the tranquillity of the ſoul, and the calmneſs of 
the paſſions, as the end of all our labours, and the moſt pre- 
cious fruit of our moſt painful meditations : and yet experience 
ſhews, that, as to the world, there is no fituation more un- 


fortunate than that of friends who will not devote themſelves 


to the waves of faction: nor any condition leſs uneaſy than that 
of ſuch men as howl with the wolves, and follow the torrent 
of the moſt turbulent paſſions. Among other advantages, they 
have that of not knowing that they are in the wrong : for no 
men are leſs capable of being the faults of their own party; 
and the good that may be found in the other, than thoſe who 
are tranſported with a fiery zeal, and a quick reſentment, and 
are under the power of ſtrong prejudices. Blefled are the peace- 


makers, ſays the ſcripture: and it is moſt true with regard to 


the other world; but in this they are truly miſerable : they will 
not be a hammer, and therefore they are an anvil, on which 
both ſides continually ſtrike. 


It muſt be confeſſed that Eppendorf, in order tot ſatisfac- 


tion for an injurious publication againft him, made uſe of a very 
mar means yy _—_— the moſt flanderous — He 

rought an action before the j 3 and, among other repara- 
den bh injury, demanded * the en, might be ad- 
judged to pay a fine for the benefit of the poor. This is a 
very efficacious remedy againſt the ſpleen of numbers of writers. 
They are more quarrelſome, ſays Mr. Bayle, and more diffi- 
cult to be reconciled. than ſoldiers. The anſwer is, becauſe 
ſoldiers decide their quarrels ſword in hand at the hazard of 


their lives: but authors that quarrel run no riſk of ſpilling their 


blood; it coſts them only paper and ink. If they were liable to 
feel the point of a ſword inſtead of the point of a pen, they would 
be more pacific. We may ſay too, that if their purſe were liable 
to anſwer for every affront they ſhould give, their ſtyle would be 
more polite z and therefore our Eppendorf had recourſe to a judi- 
cious method. It is but right that authors ſhould be allowed to 
" SHY T criticize 
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eriticize one another as to matters of erudition and argument; as 
theſe are points e the cognizance of the courts of law; but 


defamatory expreſſions ſhould be baniſhed from books, and mo- 
deration be introduced into the controverſies of Parnaſſus, 
where it frequently ſeems to be but little known. 
ER 3SISTRATUS, the ſcholar of Chryſippus the Cnidian, 
a deſcendant from Æſculapius, and related to Ariſtotle, was a 
famous phyſician and anatomiſt. He diſcovered by the agita- 
tion of the pulſe of Antiochus Scter the paſſion he had for his 
mother-in-law. Herophilus cf Chalcedon and he are faid to 
have been the firſt that diſſected human bodies, in order to diſ- 
cover its ſtructure, and improve their knowledge in anatomy; 
and it is alſo ſaid that Ptolemy Soter and Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, kings of Agypt, allowed them the bodies of the con- 
demned malefactors for that purpoſe. Erafiſtratus is ſaid to 
have firſt diſcovered the lacteal veſſels; and he ſuppoſed that 
the nerves were of two ſorts, the one to convey ſenſe, and the 
other to give motion to the different parts of the wth. but he 
ſuppoſed that the arteries contained and conveyed the ſpirits, 
and the veins the blood; and that the cauſes of diſeaſes were 
generally in the ſolids, and not in the ſpirits or humours. 
ERASMUS (Drsipkkius), a great reſtorer of letters, and 
one of the moſt illuſtrious men that ever lived, was born at 
Rotterdam the 28th of October 1467. His father Gerard, 
who was of Tergou in that neighbourhood, fell in love with 
Margaret the daughter of one Peter, a phyfician of Lovenber- 
gen; and after promiſes of marriage, as Eraſmus himſelf ſug- 
geſts, connected himſelf with her, though the nuptial cere- 
monies were not performed. From this amorous intercourſe Ge- 
rard had a ſon, whom Eraſmus calls Anthony, in a letter to Lam- 
bert Gruniffus, ſecretary to pope Julius II; and whoſe death, in 
another letter he tells us, he bore better than he did the death of 
his friend Frobenius. About two years after, Margaret proved. 
with child again; and then Gerard's father and brethren (for 
he was the youngeſt of ten children) beginning to be uffeaſy at 
his violent attachment to this miſtreſs, reſolved to make an ec- 
cleſiaſtic of him. Gerard, aware of this, ſecretly withdrew 
into Italy, and went to Rome: he left however a letter behind 
him, in which he bade his relations a final farewell; and aſſured 
them, that they ſhould never ſee his face more, while they 
continued in thoſe reſolutions. At Rome he maintained him- 
ſelf decently by tranſcribing antient authors : for, it ſeems, he 
had the pen of a ready writer; and printing being not yet in- 
vented, orat leaſt not commonly uſed, it was no unprofitable 
employment. Meanwhile Margaret, far advanced in her preg- 
nancy, was conveyed to Rotterdam to lie in privately z-and was 
there delivered of Eraſmus, He took his name fram this 1 
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and always called himſelf Roterodamus; though, as Dr. Jortin, 
the writer of his life, intimates, he ſhould rather have ſaid Ro- 
terodamius, or Roterodamenſis. The city however was not in 
the leaſt offended at the inaccuracy, but made proper returns of / 


| gratitude to a name by which ſhe was ſo much ennobled 3 and 
perpetuated her acknowledgments by inſcriptions, and medals; 
and by a ſtatue erected and placed near the principal church, 
fince removed to a ſtation on one of the bridges 
- Gerard's relations, a long time ignorant what was become of 
him, at laſt diſcovered that he was at Rome; and now refolved 
to attempt by ſtratagem what they could not effect by ſolicita- 
tion and importunity. They ſent him word therefore, that his 
beloved Margaret was dead; and he, good man! a dupe to 
this lying meffage, laid the ſuppoſed misfortune ſo ſorely to 
heart, that, out of pure deſpair and extremity of grief, he de- 
| termined to leave the world, and become a prieſt. He was 
extremely ſurpriſed, upon his return to Tergou, which hap- 
_ ſoon after, to find Margaret alive, whoſe death he had- 
been lamenting ſo bitterly : however, he ſtuck cloſe to his ec- 
cleſiaſtical engagements ;' and though he always retained the 
tendereſt affection for her, yet never more lived with her in 
any other manner than what was allowable by the laws of his 
profeſſion. She alſo obſerved on her part the ſtricteſt celibacy 
ever after; being reſolved, as ſhe could not have Gerard, never 
to think of any other man. During the abſence of his father, 
Eraſmus was under the care and management of his grandmo- 
ther, Gerard's mother Catharine. He was called Gerard, af- 
ter his father; and afterwards took the name of Deſiderius, 
which in latin, and the ſurname of Eraſmus, which in greek, 
ſignify much the ſame as Gerard among the Hollanders, that 
is “ amabilis, or amiable. Beatus Rhenanus tells us, how 
he lamented in his old age, that he had not called himſelf Eraſ- 
mius, inſtead of Eraſmus, as there would have been more gram- 
matical exactneſs in it; but we think he might have ſpared his 
rief, as there always occur in the life of the happieſt man 


many things of much greater conſequence to 2s for ; 
not a few of which, as we ſhall ſee, Eraſmus himſelf experi- 
enced. * 


As ſoon as Gerard was ſettled in his own country again, he 
applied himſelf with all imaginable care to- the education of 
Eraſmus ;z whom he was determined to bring up to letters, 
though in low repute at that time, becauſe he diſcovered in him, 
early, a very uncommon capacity. There prevails indeed a no- 
tion in Holland; that Eraſmus was at firſt of ſo heavy and flow 
an underſtanding, that it was many years before x Ga could 
make him learn any thing; and this, they think, appears from 
a paſſage in the life written 5 8 med he ſays, that » 
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bis firft years he made but little progreſs in thoſe unpleaſant 
ſtudies, for which he was not born: in literis illis inamcenis, 
quibus non natus erat.” But, as Bayle obſerves, theſe © literæ 
mamœnæ, theſe unpleaſant ſtudies, cannot with any propriety, 


mean learning in general (for which he was ſingulariy born, if 


ever man was), but muſt be underſtood. of muſic perhaps, or 


. ſome ſuch exerciſe of a ſinging · boy: which may probably be 


the true way of interpreting the words, ſince Eraſmus, in his 
firſt years, was'a choriſter in the cathedral ehurch of Utrecht. 
When he was nine years old, he was ſent to Daventer in Gelder- 
land, at that time one of the beſt ſchools in the Netherlands, 
and the moſt free from the barbariſm of the age; and here his 
parts very ſoon ſhone out. He apprehended in an inſtant what- 


ever was taught him, and retained it ſo perfectly, that he infi- 


nitely ſurpaſſed all his companions. Rhenanus tells us, that 


John Sintheimus, one of the beſt maſters in the college of Da- 


venter, was ſo well ſatisfied with Eraſmus's progreſs, and ſo 
thoroughly convinced of his great abilities, as to have foretold 
what ds came to paſs, that he would ſome time prove 
the envy and wonder of all Germany.” His memory is ſaid to 
have been ſo prodigious, that he was able to ſay all Terence and 


Horace by heart. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that pope 


Adrian Vi. was his ſchoolfellow; and ever after his friend, and 
the encourager of his ſtudies. tat tee ©; 
When Eraſmus was ſent to Daventer, his mother went to live 

there; for ſhe was very tender of him, -and had a mind to be 
near him, that ſne might ſee and take care of him. She died of 


the plague there about four years after; and Gerard was ſo af- 


flicted with the loſs of her, that he ſurvived her but a ſhort 
time. It does not appear that either of them much exceeded 
the 4oth year of their age; and they both left behind them very 
good characters. Gerard 1+ ſaid to have poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of that gaiety, wit, and humour, which afterwards ſhone forth 


with ſo much luſtre in Eraſmus: and, for Margaret, ſhe was 


reckoned a very good ſort. of woman, who, bating the irregu- 
larity of having illegitimate children, was in every reſpect 


blameleſs, and, as Bayle obſerves, might have ſaid with 1d 


in Virgil, 8 : 1 7 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere eulßp s. 
T This only error ſtains my ſpotleſs life. 


e This fault of hers,” continues he, « very different from 


that of a common proſtitute, produced ſo excellent a perſon, 
that, if ſhe had lived long enough to ſee the abilities and the 


merit of her ſon, ſhe would have had more reaſon to have 
boaſted of her failings, than the mother of Peter Lombard, 
of Gratian, and of C is ſaid to have dane: for twens | 
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ty ſuch authors, put together, are not worth one half of Exaſ- 
mus“ 1 hoc. * N e 
Eraſmus was immediately removed from Daventer to Tergou, 


the plague being in the very houſe where he lodged ; and now; 
about fourteen: years of age, was left intirely to the care of 


guardians, who uſed him very ill. Gerard's ſubſtance was no- 
bing conſiderable, yet enough to have educated his children in 


a decent handſome way, if the guardians had been faithful to 


their truſt. Eraſmus was of an age to be ſent to an univerſit 
but for this the guardians had no great reliſh. Their intention 
was to force him into a monaſtery, that they might poſſeſs his pa» 


. trimony ; and wage feared, that an univerſity might create in 


him a diſguſt to that way of life. The chief in this plet was 
one Peter Winkell, a ſchoolmaſter of Tergou; to whom there 
is a very ingenious epiſtle of Eraſmus extant, wherein he ex- 


poſtulates with him for his ill management and behaviour. 


They ſent. him firſt to a convent of friars at Bois-le-duc in 
Brabant; where he lived, or rather, as he expreſſes it, Joſt 
three years of his life, having an utter averſion to the monaſtic 
ſtate. Then he was ſent to another religious houſe at Sion near 
Delft z and afterwards, no effect towards changing his reſolu- 
tions having been wrought upon him at Sion, to a third, namely; 
Stein, near Tergou. Here, unable as it were to ſuſtain the 
conflict any longer with his guardians and their agents, he was 
at length overcome, and entered among the regular canons 
there, in 4486. Though great civilities were ſhewn to him ups 
on his entrance into this convent, and great candeſcenſions made 


to his particular humour, in diſpenſing with the laws and cere- 


monies required of him; yet he had a deſign of leaving it, be- 
fore he made his profeſſion; but the reſtleſs contrivances of his 
guardians, and particularly the ill ſtate of his affairs, got the bet- 


ter of his inclinations, and he was at length induced to make it. A 


monaſtery, as monaſteries then were, and ſuch as Eraſmus after- 


wards deſcribed them, devoid of all good learning and ſound reli- 


gion, muſt needs be an irkſome place to one of his turn: at Stein 
however it was no ſmall comfort to him to find a young man of 
parts, who had the ſame taſte for letters with himſelf, and who af- 


terwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a collection of elegant poems, 


which he publiſhed under the title of Dearum Sylva. This was 
William Hermann of Tergou, with whom he contracted a very 


intimate friendſhip, which continued after his departure from 


Stein; and accordingly we find among his letters ſome that 
were written to Hermann. The two carlicſt letters, now extant, 
of Eraſmus were written from this monaſtery of Stein to Corne- 
lius Aurotinus, a prieſt af Tergou; in which he defends with: 
great zeal the celebrated Laurentius Valla againſt the contemptu- 
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. Eraſmug's enemies, and among the reſt Julius Scaliger; have 
pretended that he led a very debauched life during his ffay in 


this convent; to which his friends have replied, that nö nun 
was ever chaſter. But there is a moderation in all things, if 
men would obſerve it; and if his enemies have affected to hurt 
him by making him worſe than he was, his friends have done him 
no ſervice by making him better than he makes himſelf. It is 
erident from ſeveral acknowledgments of his own,” that he did 


not ſpend his younger days\fo regularly, as never to have of- 


ſendedꝭ in point of chaſtity; and we may learn it from the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter, written when he was turned of fifty 
years of age; in which he has defcribed the temper and man- 
ners of his youth. When I was young,” fays he, “I uſed to 
take meat and drink, as if it had been ſo much phyſic; and 1 
have often lamented, that we could not live without it. I never 


- was a ſlave to Venus: indeed I had not time, by reaſon of the 


laborious courſe: of ſtudy in which I was engaged. And, if 
ever J had the misfortune to be caught in her ſnares, age has 


freed me from them long ago, and, on that account, is the more 


eeable to me. As to ambitious thoughts, or deſires of pre- 


ferment; I had always an averſion to them; of which, to ſay 


the truth, I a little repent. I ſhould have courted ſuch a portion 
of temporal goods, às would afterwards have been ſufficient to 


fecure me from contempt. © But then I did not dream of there 
being ſuch brutes in human ſhape, as I have ſince found; who 


are capable of deſpiſing a man for moderation and contented- 
neſs of mind, and for not greedily catching at _— advan- 
tage that offers.” In another letter, to father Servatius, he owns, 


that © in his vouth he had a propenſity to very great vices; that, 


however, the love of money, or even of fame, had never poſſeſſed 
him - that, if he had not kept himſelf unfpotted from ſenſual 


pleafures, he had not been a ſlave to them; arid that, as for glut- | 


tony and drunkenneſs, he had always held them in abhorrence.” 
Le Clerc has given an account of a very hutnorous trick which 
Eraſmus played a young monk, while he was at Stein; but does 


not mention from whence he had it. There was, it ſeems, a a 


pear-tree in the garden of the convent, of whoſe fruit the ſu- 


perior- was extremely fond, and reſerved entirely to himfelf. 


Eraſmus had taſted theſe pears, and liked them ſo well, as to 
be tempted to ſteal them, which he uſed to do early in the morn- 


ing. The ſuperior, miſſing his pears, reſolved to watch the 5 


tree, and at laſt ſaw a monk climbing up into it; but, as it was 
yet hardly light, waited a little till he could diſcern him more 
clearly. Meanwhile Eraſmus had perceived that he was ſeen; 
and was muſing with himſelf, how he ſhould get off undiſcovered. 


At length he bethought himſelf, that they had à monk in the con- 


vent who was lame; and therefore,, ſliding gently down, and 


carrying 
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ERASMUS . | aur 
carrying himſelf off, imitated, as he went, the limp of this un- 
happy monk. The ſuperior, now ſure of the thief, as having 


diſcovered him by ſigns not equivocal, took an opportunity, at 
the next meeting, of ſaying abundance of good things upon the 


ſubject of obedience: after which, turning to the ſuppoſed de- 


linquent, he charged him with a, moſt; flagrant breach of it, in 
ſtealing his e The poor monk proteſted his innocence, but 
in vain. All he could ſay, only inflamed his ſuperior the more; 


who, in ſpite of his proteſtations, inflicted upon him a very 


ſevere penance. 


Eraſmus however, merry as he might be upon certain occa- 
ſions, was heartily tired of a convent. Convents were no places 
for him: © They were,” he ſays, © places of impiety rather 
than of religion, where every thing was done to which a de- 
praved inclination could lead, under the ſanction and maſk of 
Piety.3 and where it was hardly poſſible for any one to keep 
imſelf pure and unſpotted.“ This account he gives of them in 
a piece De contemptu mundi, which he dre up at Stein, 
when he was about twenty years of age ; and which was the firſt 
thing he ever wrote. At length, the happy moment arrived 


when he was to quit the monaſtery of Stein. Henry à Bergis, . 
biſhop of Cambray, was, it ſeems, preparing at that time for 


Rome, with a view of obtaining a cardinal's hat; and he wanted 


fomebody with him who could ſpeak and write latin with accuracy . 


and eaſe. Eraſmus's fame not being confined to the cloiſter, he 
pitched upon him; and applied to the biſhop of Utrecht, as well 


as the prior of the convent, to let him go. They conſented; 


and Eraſmus went to Cambray. _ But the biſhop, either for 
want of caſh, or becauſe the purchaſing of this honour demanded 
more than he choſe to ſpare, dropped his deſign; and ſo Eraſmus 
was diſappointed of what he had greatly ſet his heart upon, a jour- 
ney to Rome. However, as he was now looſe from the convent, 
he was reſolved not to wrap himſelf again in a cowl; for which 
he has been treated by Julius Scaliger and others as an apoſtate; 
but went, with the leave and under the protection of the biſhop, 
to ſtudy at the univerſity of Paris. He was in orders, when he 
went to Cambray ; but was not made a prieſt till 1492, when he 

was ordained upon the 25th of February 5 the biſnop of Utrecht. 
_ How he ſpent his time with the biſhop of Cambray, with 


whom he continued ſome years, for it was in 1496 that he left « 


him, we have no account. The biſhop however was now his 
patron, and 1 very fond of him; and he promiſed him 
a penſion to maintain him at Paris. But the penſion, as Eraſmus 

himſelf relates, was never paid him; ſo that he was obliged to 


have recourſe to taking pupils, though a thing highly difagreeable 


* > 


to him, purely for ſupport. | Many noble engliſh became his 
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who was afterwards his very good friend and patron, © 


* F 


it there : for, his patron forgetting the promiſed penſion, he had 
not only no books to carry on his ſtudies, but even wanted the 
 neceflary comforts and conveniences of life. He was forced to 


take up with bad lodgings and bad diet, which brought on him 


a fit of illneſs, and changed his conſtitution ſo much for the 
worſe, that, from a very ſtrong one, it continued ever after 
weak and tender. The plague too was in that city, and had been 
for many years; fo that he was obliged, after a ſhort ſtay, to 
leave it, almoſt without any of that benefit he might naturally 
have expected, as the univerſity at that time was famous for 
theology. Parietes ipſi,” fays he in one of his Collo- 
quies, mentem habent theologicam: ego tamen, præter 


corpus peſſimis infectum humoribus, et pediculorum largiſ- 


ſimam copiam, nihil illinc extuli.” The very walls breathe 
divinity; yet I had the ill luck to bring nothing away but a 


body full of humours, and plentifully ſtocked with vermin. See 


bo gs, e > rope Solfo ne. 1 
In the beginning of 1497 Eraſmus left Paris, and returned to 
Cambray, where he was received kindly enough by the biſhop. 
He ſpent ſome days at Bergis with his friend James Battus, by 


whom he was introduced to the knowledge of Anne Borſala, 


marchionefs of Vere. This noble lady proved a great benefac- 
treſs to him; and he afterwards, in gratitude, wrote her pane- 
yyric. Lord Montjoy was alſo generous towards him, but not 
£ generous as his neceſſities required ; as it ſhould ſeem by his 
calling him © amicum verius quam benignum,“ rather a ſin- 
cere friend, than a bountiful patron. This year he went over 
to England for the firft time, to fulfil a promiſe which he had 
made to his noble diſciple Montjoy. This noble lord, a man 


of learning, and patron of learned men, was never eaſy, it is 


faid, while Eraſmus was in England, but when he was in his 
company. Even after he was married, as Knight relates, he 
left his fami'y, and went to Oxford, purely to proceed in his 
' Rudies under the direction of Eraſmns. He alſo gave him 

the liberty of his houſe in London, when he was abſent ; but 
a ſurly ſteward, whom Eraſmus, in a letter to Colet, calls Cer- 
berus, prevented his uſing that privilege often. Making but a 
mort ſtay in London, he went to Oxford; where he fudicd 
in St. Mary's college, and became. very intimate with 'all who 
| had any name for literature: with Colet, Grocyn, Linacer, 
William Latimer, fir Thomas More, and many others. Under 


the guidance of theſe he made a conſiderable progreſs in his 


ſtudies; Colet "engaging him in the ſtudy of divinity, and 
Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer teaching him greek. For greek 
„„ 9 > literature 


| | zfmus 
tells us, that he lived rather than ſtudied, © vixit verius quam ſtu- 
uit,” at Paris. He had indeed a very uncomfortable time of 
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literature was then reviving at Oxford; which occaſioned a ſet 
of idle blockheads, who called themſelves Trojans, to form a 
cabal; and, like the elder Cato at Rome, to oppole it as a 
dangerous novelty. ER 14710 0 
Upon his coming to Oxford, he wrote a latin ode (for he 
was not altogether without a poctical genius) by way of com- 
liment: to the college in which he was placed; and this made 
. dixtine, a Phryſian, who was one of his firſt acquaintance 
there, obſerve, what before he thought incredible, that the 
german wits. were not at all inferior to thoſe of Italy.” Eraſ- 
mus was highly. pleaſed with, England, and with- the friends 


he had acquired. there: and we think no Engliſhman can 
read the account he gives both öf the one and the other, in 


the following letter, without being highly pleaſed alſo. It is 
dated from London, Dec. 5, 1497, and written to a friend in 
Italy; * where,” he tells him, he himſelf would have been 
long ago, if his friend and patron lord Montjoy had not car- 
ried him with. him to England. But what is it, you will ſay, 
which captivates you ſo much in England? If, my friend, L 
have any credit at all with you, I beg you to believe me, 


when I afſure you, that nothing yet ever pleaſed me ſo much. 


Here 1 have found a pleafant and ſalubrious air: I have met 


with humanity, . politeneſs, learning; learning not trite and 


ſuperficial, but deep, accurate, true old greek and latin learning 


and withal ſo much of it, that, but for mere curioſity, I have no 


occaſion to viſit Italy. When Colet diſcourſes, I ſeem to hear 
Plato himſelf. In Grocyn I admire an univerfal compaſs: of 


learning. Linacer's acuteneſs, depth, and accuracy; are not to 


be exceeded; nor did nature ever form any thing more ele- 
gant, exquiſite, and better accompliſhed, than More. It would 


be endleſs to enumerate all; but it is ſurpriſing to think, how 


4 * 


learning flouriſhes in this happy country.“ 


He left England the latter end of 1497, and went to Paris 3 
whence, on account of the plague, he immediately paſſed on 
to Orleans, where he ſpent three months. He was very ill, 
while there, of a fever, which he had had every Lent for ſive 
years together; but he tells us, that St. Genevieve interceded 
for his recovery, and obtained it, though not without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a good phyſician. About April 1498 he had finiſhed 
his Adagia. He applied himſelf all the while intenſely to the 
ſtudy of the greek tongue; and he ſays that, as ſoon as he 
could get any money, he would firſt buy greek books, and 
then clothes: Statimque ut peeuniam accepero, græcos primum 
auCtores, deinde veſtes, emam.“ * Few ſcholars,” ſays Le Clerc, 
& would do the ſame; nor ingeed ſhould we think them wiſe, 
if they did: and if Eraſmus Had managed his emoluments a 
little better than, to ſay the truth, he uſually did, he n 
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lciting and teaſing the marchioneſs of Vere and the biſhop 
of Cambray for caſh, when it appears they were both grown 
weary of ſupplying him. Fot the marchioneſs, though the en- 
tertained him very politely, yet gave him little more than civil 
words; for, it ſeems, ſhe whs' ſquandering nil Sept money 
upon carouſing monks: and the biſhop ſoon after picked a 
arrel with him, upon a pretence that he had ſpoken ſlightly 
of his kindneſſes. 1 mn erp 
In 14dy he took a ſechnd journey to England, as we collect 
from a letter of his to fir Thomas: More, dated from Oxford, 
October the 28th of that yeag: but he does not appear to have 


made any conſiderable” ſtay. In his return he met with a ter- 


rible misfortune at Dover, which was, to be ftripped of all his 
money, to the amount of above ſix angels, by a cuſtom-hoyſe 
officer, before he embarked; and vhat increaſed his trouble and 
vexation upon this occaſion was, that, when he hoped to have 
it reſtored; he was told, it was ſeized according to law, and 
there was no redreſs to be had. Though this affected him 
rr ht a did not conceive any refentment to the country; 
at afterwards in June 1500, when he publiſhed his Adagia at 
Paris, added to it a panegyric upon England, and dedicated the 
whole to his friend the lord Montjoy; who, in the mean 
time, had really been the occaſion of his loſing his money, by 


not giving him proper directions in regard to the laws and uſages | 
of t 


the kingdom. About the middle 'of this year he made a 


Journey into Holland,; „where though the air,” he fays, 


& zyrecd' with him, yet the horrid manners of the people, their 
brutality and gluttony, and their contempr of learning, and every 
thing that tended to civiliſe mankind, offended him highly.” 


Things, however, as Le Clerc ſays, have been much altered in 
_ this reſpect: Holland is become the aſylum of letters, ſince the 


beginning of the ſeventeenth century; and it may be affirmed, 


that, during that age, no country hath furniſhed fo many ſuc- 
- cours to Europe for the advancement of literature. This year 
alſo he publiſhed his piece © De copia verborum,“ and joined it 


to another piece © De. conſcribendis epiſtolis, which he had 
written ſome time before at the requeſt of Montjoy. r. 
He had now given many public presfs of his uncommdn 


abilities and learning, and. his fame wav ſpread in all proba- 
- bility over a great part of Europe; yet we find by many of his 
letters, that he ſtill continued extremely poor. His time was di- 


vided between purſuing his ſtudies, and looking after his patrons: 
for, as much as he loved books, there was no living without meat, 
drink, and clothes. The principatof his patrons was Antonius 


à Bergis, the abbot of St. Bertin, to whom he had been lately 


recommended, and who had received him very graciouſly. oy . 


2 


abbot Was very fond of him, and gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to cardinal John de Medicis, afterwards pope Leo z 
for Eraſmus had profeſſed his intention to go into Italy, with a 
view of ftudying« divinity. ſome months at Bononia, and of 
taking there a doctor's degree; then to viſit Rome in the fol- 


lowing year of tlie jubilee ; and then to return home, and lead 


a'retired life. But in all this project he was diſappointed, 
for want of thoſe means which are neceſſary to ſupport all 
projects. He ſpent a good part of 1501 with the abbot of St. 
Bertin; and, the year after, we find him at Louvain, where 
ne ſtudied- divinity under Dr, Adrian Florent, afterwards pope 
Adrian VI. This we learn from his dedication of Arnobius 
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to this pope in 1522; and alſo from a letter of that pope to 


him, where he ſpeaks of the agree able converſations they were 


wont to have in thoſe hours of ſtudious leiſure. In 1503 he 
publiſhed ſeveral little pieces, and amongſt the reſt his Enchi- 
ridion militis chriſtiani:“ which he wrote, he tells us, not 
for the ſake of ſhewing his eloquence, but to correct a vulgar 
error of thoſe, who made religion to conſiſt in rites and cere- 


moniet, to the neglect of virtue and true piety.” Hence we 


may diſcern, that, long before Luther appeared, Eraſmus had 
diſcovered the corruptions and ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Rome, and had made ſome attempts to reform them. This 
Enchiridion, however, though it is very elegantly written, did 


not ſell upon its firſt publication; but in 1518 Eraſmus prefixed 
a preface, Which highly offended the dominicans; and their 


clamours againſt it made its merit more knowwb nn. 
Hle had now ſpent three years in cloſe application to the 
greek tongue, which he looked upon as ſo neceſſary, that he 
could not fancy himſelf even a tolerable divine without it. 
Having rather neglected it when he was young, he afterwards 
ſtudied it at Oxford, under Grocyn and Linacer, but did not 
ſtay long enough there to reap any conſiderable benefit from 
their aſſiſtance; ſo that, though he attained a perfect know - 

ledge of it, it was in a great meaſure owing to his on appli- 
cation; and he might truly be called, in reſpect to greek, what 
5 wht ng calls e 60 eee eee, 5 altogether ſelf- 
taught. His way of acquiring this language was tranſ- 
lating; and — — cha nents to 8 his Cafes ſuch 
a number of pieces tranſlated from Lucian, Plutarch, and others. 
Theſe tranſlations did more for him than teaching him the 


greek language; they furniſhed him with opportunities of a 


makin 2 to his patrons. Thus he dedicated to our 
king Henry VIII a piece of Plutarch, intituled, How to 
diſtinguiſh a friend from a flatterer; a dialogue of Lucian, 
called © Somnium, ſive Gallus, to Dr. Chriſtopher Urſewick, 


an eminent ſcholar and ſtateſman the Hecuba of Euripides, 
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| 29 Warhary, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, which he prefented to 
Nim at Lambeth, after he had 8 by his friend 
Grocyn; another dialogue of Lucian; called . Toxaris, ſiye de 
amicitia, to Dr. Richard Fox, biſhop: of Winchefter 3 and 2 


great number of other pieces from different authors to as many 


_— .lifferent patrons, as well in England as upon the continent. 

M onſieur Huet, fpeaking of him as a tranflator, owns, that . his 
tranſlations pleaſed him. highly; and that he could not help 
admiring his fidelity and learning, eſpecially in the ſacred books.” 


Not, however, that his tranſtations are without faults; it would 


aer, ſo little 


be ſtrange if they were, when the greek la 
underſtood, and the means of attaining it ſo v | 
The example which Eraſmus had ſet in Rudyiog: — 2 
tongue was greedily followed and he had the of ſee- 
ing in a very ſhort time the grocie h cultivated by the 
* part of Europe. . 

It is obſervable, from what Ang been related, that . 
had no where more friends and patrons than in England; on 
which account he every now and then made 2 viſit to this 
illand, -- Of theſe the principal were, Warham — of 
Canterbury, Tonſtall biſhop of Durham, Fox __ — 
cheſter, Colet dean of St. Pauls, lord Mont 


More, Grocyn, and Linacerz and he often ſpea — of the 8 | 


he had received from them with pleaſure —_—_ gratitude. They 
were. very preſſing with him to ſettle in England; and“ it was 
with the. 2 uneaſineſs that he left it, ſince,” as he tells 
Colet, in a letter dated: Paris, June 19th ©5606! it there: was no 
country which had furniſhned him with fo learned and 
erous benefactors, as even the ſingle city of He 
d left it juſt before, and was then at Paris in his: road eo Italy; 
where he made but a ſhort ſtay, for fear he ſhould: be diſap - 
pointed, as he had been more than once already. He took a 
_— of divinity's degree at Turin; from whence he pro- 
to Bologna, where he arrived at the very time it was be» 
ſieged by Julius IE He paſſed on for the preſent to Florence, 
but returned to Bologna upon the ſurrender. of the town, and 
was time enough to be witneſs to the triumphant entry of that 
pope. This entry was made Nou. 10, 4506, and was · ſo very 
pompous and magnificent, that Eraſmus, upon confidering Julius 
as Chriſt's vicegerent, and comparing his entry into 
with Chriſt's entry into Jeruſalem, could not behold-it without 
che utmoſt indignation. An adventure beſel him in this city, 
which we muſt not omit to mention, becauſe it had nearly coſt 
him his life. It. feems, the town was not quite clear of the 
plague 3 and the ſurgeons, who: had the care of it, wore ſome- 
ing like the ſcapulars of friars, that . fearful of the in · 
on might koow and. ad den. Erafmus the 
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ſome wild young fellows with his white ſcapular on, was thereby 


' miſtaken for one of the ſurgeons. They made ſigns to him to 


get out of the way z but he, knowing nothing of the cuſtom, 
and therefore making no haſte to obey their ſignal, had certainly 
been ſtoned, if ſome citizens, perceiving his ignorance, had 
not immediately run up to him, and pulled off his ſcapular. 
However; to prevent ſuch ſalutations for the future, he got 2 
diſpenſation from Julius II, which was afterwards confirmed by 
Leo = to change his regular habit of friar into that of a ſecalar 
Hems + ih ne tgy cre 3 5 4 Io * 
l Eraſmus now proſecuted: his ſtudies at Dogs and con- 
trated an acquaintance with the learned of the place ; with 
Paul Bombaſius particularly, who was a celebrated greek pro- 
feſſor, and with whom he held a correſſ ce by letters, as 
long as Bombaſius lived. He was preſſed at Bologna to read 
lectures; but, conſidering that the italian pronunciation of latin 
was ſo different from the german, he could not conſent to it for 
fear of being ridiculous. He drew up ſome new works here, 
and reviſed ſome old ones. He augmented: his Adagia con- 
fiderably z and, deſirous of having it printed by the celebrated 
Aldus — at Venice, propoſed it to him. Aldus ac- 
cepted the offer with pleaſure; and Eraſmus went immediately 
to Venice, after having ſtaid at Bologna little more than a year. 
Beſides his Adagia, Aldus printed a new edition of his tranſ- 
lation of the Hecuba and Iphigenia-of Euripides; and alſo of 
Terence and Plautus, after Eraſmus had reviſed and corrected 
them. At Venice he became acquainted with ſeveral learned 
men; among the reſt, with Jerome Alexander, who for his 
Ikill in the tongues was wr rr nes to the dignity of 
a cardinal. He was furniſhed with all neceflary accommoda- 
tions by Aldus, and alſo with ſeveral greek manuſcripts, which 
he read over and corrected at his better leiſure at Padua; whi- 


ther he was obliged to haſten, to ſuperintend and direct the 


ſtudies of Alexander, natural ſon of James IV, king of Scot- 
land, although Alexander was at that time nominated to the 
archbiſhopric of St. Andrews. Eraſmus ſtudied Pauſanias, 
Euſtathius, Theocritus,/ and other greek authors, under the in- 
Ne and with the aſſiſtance of Muſurus; who was one of 
thoſe Greeks that had brought learning into the Weſt, and 


was profeſſor of that ſcience at Padua. | £8 


Not enjoying a very good ſtate of health at Padua, he went to 
Sienna, where he drew up ſome pieces of eloquence for the 
uſe of 3 and ſoon after to Rome, leaving Alex. 
ander at Sienna. He was received at Rome, as Rhenanus tells 
us, with the greateſt joy and welcome by all the learned, and 
preſently ſought by-parſons of the firſt rank and quality. Thus 


- 
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we find that tlie cardinal John de Medicis, afterwards Leb X, 
the cardinal Raphael of St. George, the cardinal Grimani, and 
Giles of Viterbo, general of the Auguflines, and afterwards a 
cardinal, ſtrove as it were among themſelves who ſhould be fore- 
moſt in civility. to Eraſmus; and have the. moſt of his company. 
There is ſomething very curious and entertaining in the 
manner he was introduced to cardinal Grimani, as it is related 
by himſelf in one of his letters, dated March 17, 1531; 
„% When I was at Rome,” favs he, Peter Bembus often 
brought me invitations from Grimani, that I would come and 
ſee him. I never was fond of ſuch company; but at laſt, that 
I might not ſeem to flight what is uſually deemed a very great 
honeur, IL went. On arriving at his palace, not a foul could I 
pereeive; either in or about it. It was after dinner: ſo, leaving 
the, horſe: with my fervant, I boldly ventured by myſelf into the 
houſe. I found all the doors open; but nobody was to be 
ſeen, though I had paſſed through three or four rooms. At 
lat I happened upon a Greek, as I ſuppoſed, and afked him, 
whether the cardinal was engaged? He replied, that he had 
company; but aſking what was my bufineſs? Nothing, faid 1, 
but to pay my een I can do às well at any 
other time. I was going; but halting a moment at one of the 
windows! to obſerve the ſituation and proſpect, the Greek ran 
up to me, and aſked my name: and without my knowledge 
carried it to the cardinal, who ordered me to be introdueed im- 
mediately. He received me with the utmoſt courteſy, as if 1 
had been 4 cardinal; converſed with me for two hours upon 
literary ſubjects ; and would not faffer me all the time to un- 
cover, my head: and upon my offering to riſe, when his nephew, 
an archbiſhop, came in to us, he ordered me to keep my ſeat, 
ſayings it vas hut decent that the ſcholar ſhould ſtand before the 
maſter. In the courſe of our converſation, he earneſtly en- 
treated me not to think of leaving Rome, and offered to make 
me partaker of his houſe and fortunes. At length he ſhewed 
me his library, which was full of books in all languages, and 
was eſteemed the beſt in Italy, except the Vatican: If I had 
—_ .Grimani | ſooner, I certainly ſhould never have left 
Rome; but I was then under fuch engagements to return to 
England, as it was not in my power to break. The cardinal 
ſaid no more upon this point, When I toId'him that I had been 
invited by the king of England himſelf; but begged me to 
believe him very ſincere, and not like the common tribe ef cour- 
tiers, who have no meaning in what they ſay. It was not with- 
out ſome difficulty that I got away from kim; nor before 1 
promiſed him, that I would certainly wait on him again before 
IJeft Rome. I did not perform my promiſe z for I was afraid 
the cardinal by his eloquence would tempt me to break my 
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engagements with my engliſhi friend. I never was more; 
but what can à man do, when fate drives 
him ow 22: mt mogs box Io Ain Ira an, end: 
Eraſmus. was at Rome when Julius II made his entry into tat 
city from the conqueſt of Bologna; and this entry offended him 
as much as that at Bologna had dune. For he could not tonceive 
that the triumphs of the church, as they were called, were t 
confiſt in vain pomp and worldly magnificence, but rather in 
ſubduing all mankind to the faith and practice of the chriſtian 
religion! While he was at Rome he was faken under the pros 


11 — 


tection of the cardinal Raphael of St. George; and at his per- 


ſuaſion put upon the ungrateful taſk of declaiming backwards 
and forwards upon the ſame argument. He was firſt tòõ diſſuade 
from undertaking; a war againſt the Venetiatisy and then te e. 
hort and incite to the war, upon every variation of the pontiſfs 
mind: à very ungrateful taſk ' indeed to a man of his fimplicity 
and candour} When he was preparing to leave Rome, many 
temptations and arguments were uſed ts detain him; and the 
pope offered him à place among his: penitentiaries, which is 
reckoned very honourable, and a ftep to the higheſt preferments 
in that couti. But his engagements in England prevented his 
ſaying at Rome; though, as we have already ſeen, he afters 
wards repented that he did not. He ſet out from Rome to Sien- 
na, where he had left the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his pupil; 
who, not willing to quit Italy without ſeeing Rome; brought him 
back thither again. After a ſhort ſtay they went to Cumæ, to 
ſee the Sibyl's cave; and there his pupil parted from him, 
being recalled to Scotland, where he was flain in a battle fought 
againſt the Engliſh at Flodden- field in 1513. Eraſmus has left a 
grand elogium on this young nobleman in his Adagia. 
He leſt Italy ſoon after his pupil, without underftanding the 
language of that country: which muſt needs make his journey 
leſs advantageous as well as leſs pleafant to him. There 
a ſtory, that, when he was at Venice, he met Bernard Ocricula- 
ries of Florence, who had written latin hiſtory in the manner of 
Salluſt. Eraſmus defired à converſation with him, and addreſſed 
him in latin: but the Florentine obftinately refuſed to ſpeak any 
thing but italian; which Eraſmus not underſtanding, they ſepa- 
rated without edification on e mk Why Eraſmus ſhould 
not underſtand italian, it is not difficult to conceive 3 but is it 
not amazing that he ſhould be ignorant of French, as it ſeems he 
was in a great meaſure, though he had ſpent fo much time in 
that country? In his way from Italy to England, be paſſed firſt 


by Briſgau to Straſburg, and from thenes by the Rhine © 
Holland; whence, after making fome little ſtay at Antwerp and 
Louvain, his coglc Dipadng for — dome of his friends and 
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patrons, whom he viſited as he came along, made him greał 
offers, and wiſhed him to ſettle among them: but he was deaf to 
them all; his heart being entirely fixed upon ſpending the re- 
mainder of his days in England, . 
What made him thus prefer England to all other countries 
was, not only, his former connnexions and friendſhips; which 
were very dear to him, but the great hopes that had lately been 
held out to him, of being preferred to whatever would ſatisfy 
him moſt, provided he would come and ſettle there. Henry 
VII. died in April 150 ; and Henry VIII, his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, was 9 profeſſed friend and patron, and had ſor 
ſome time held a correſpondence. with him by letters. That 
rince was no ſooner upon the throne, than Montjoy wrote to 
Erasmus to haſten him into England, promiſing him great things 
on the part of the king, and of Warham archibiſhop of Canter- 
bury, though indeed he had no particular commiſſion to that end 
from either the one or the other. More, and ſome other friends, 
wrote him alſo letters to the ſame purpoſe. In this country 
then he arrived in the beginning of 1810; but he ſoon per- 
ceived that his expectations had been raiſed too high, and began 
| ſecretly to wiſh that he had not quitted Rome. However, he 
took no notice of the diſappointment, but purſued his ſtudies 
— the ſame manner as if he was to be abundantly rewarded for 
* At his arrival in England he Jodged with More; and while 
he was there, to divert himſelf and his friend, he wrote, within 
the compaſs of a week, Encomium Moriz, or The praiſe of folly. 
A copy of it was ſent to France, and printed there, but with 
abundance of faults; yet it took ſo well, that in a few months 
it went through ſeven editions. The general deſign of this lu- 
dicrous piece is to ſhew, that there are fools in all ſtations, and 


more particularly to expoſe the errors and follies of the court of 


Rome, not ſparing the 7 himſelf; ſo that he was never after 
regarded as a true ſon of that church. It was highly acceptable 
to perſons of quality, but as highly offenſive to diſſolute monks 
and moroſe divines; who diſapproved eſpecially of the com- 
mentary which Lyſtrius wrote upon it, and which is printed 
with it, becauſe it unyeiled ſeveral things from whoſe obſcurity 
they drew much profit. Soon after he came to England he pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation of the Hecuba of Euripides into latin verſe; 
and, adding ſome poems toit, dedicated it to archbiſhop Warham. 
The prelate received the dedication courteouſly, yet made the 
oct only a ſmall preſent. As he was returning from Lambeth, 
Eis friend Grocyn, who had accompanied him, aſked, “ what 
preſent he had received?” Eraſmus replied, laughing, A very 
conſiderable ſum; which pop would not believe. Having 
ery 


told him what it was, Grocyn.obſcrved, that the prelate was ic 
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and generous enough to have made him a much handſomer ef 
ſent ; but certainly ſuſpected, that he had put upon him ſtale 
goods, or a book already dedicated elſewhere. Eraſmus aſked, 
it how ſuch a ſuſpicion could enter his head ? © Quia fie ſoletis 
vos,” ſays" Grocyn; that is, Becauſe ſuch hungry ſcholars as 
you, who ſtroll about the world, and dedicate book# to noblemen, 
are apt'to be guilty of ſuch tricks.” „ Lg OX 
He Was invited down to Cambridge by Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, chancellor of the univerſity, and head of Queen's college, 
He was accommodated by him in his own lodge, and promoted 
by his means to the lady Margaret's profeſſorſnip in divinity, 
and afterwards to the greek profeſſor's chair; but how long 
he held theſe places we know not. One is ready to wonder, 
that Eraſmus, now forty-four years of age, and whoſe name 
long ago was become familiar to all Europe, ſhould yet continue 


fo poor as we find him at this time. Thus in a letter to Colet, 


dean of St. Paul's, he earneſtly importunes him for fifteen angels, 
which he had promiſed him long ago, on condition that he 
would dedicate to him his book De copia verborum; which, 
however, was not publiſhed till the following year 1512. But 
it muſt be remembered, that Eraſmus was of à very rambling 
diſpoſition, and hardly ſtaid long enough in a place to rife re- 


gularly to preferment ; and that though he receiyed frequent 


and conſiderable preſents from his friends and patrons, yet he 
was forced to live expenſively becauſe of his bad health. Thus: 
he had a horſe to maintain, and probably a ſervant to take care 
of him: he was obliged to drink wine, becauſe malt liquor gave 
him fits of the ee Add to this, that, though a very able and 
learned man, yet, like many others of his order, he was by no 
means verſed in œconomies. | | e 
In 1513 he wrote from London a very elegant letter to the 
abbot of St. Bertin, againſt the rage of going to war, which 
then poſſeſſed the Engliſn and the French. He has often treated 
fubjed, and always with that vivacity, eloquence, and 
ſtrength of reaſon, with which he treated every ſubject: as, in 
his ASD, under the proverb, Dulce bellum inexpertis;” in 
his intituled, Querela pacis; and in his Inſtrue. 
tion of a chriſtian prince. But his remonſtrances had ſmall 
effect, as princes and politicians ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be 
influenced by ſcholars; and the emperor Charles V, to whom 
the laſt-mentioned treatiſe was dedicated, became not a jot the 
more pacific for it. In ſhort, he thought it hardly lawful for 
a chriſtian to go to war, and, in this reſpeQ, as the writer of- 


his life obſerves, was almoſt 2 quaker. 


In the beginning of 1514 Eraſmus was in Flanders. His 
friend Montjoy was then governor of Ham in Picardy, where 
be paſſed fone day adler eie Germany While he wa 
ä e > here, 


re; he ſeems to have written The Abridgment of bis Life; 
in which he ſays, that he would have ſpent the reſt of his days in 
England, if the promiſes made to him had beep performed: ; but, 
duke of Auſtria, he accepted the offer, and was made counſellor 
to that prince: . Afterwards he went to Baſil, here he carried 
his New Teſtament, his Epiſtles. of >t. Jerome, with notes, and 
ſome other: works, to print them in that city. At this time he 

_ contracted an acquaintance with ſeveral learned men, as Beatus 
Rhenanus, Berbelius Elocampadius, Amberbachius ; and alſo 
Vith the celebrated printer Johannes Frobenius, for; whom he 
eyer after profeſſed the utmoſt eſteem. He returned to the Low 
Countries; and there was nominated by Charles af Auſtria 
to a vacant biſhopric in Sicily: but the right of patronage hap- 
pened to belong to the pope. Eraſmus laughed, when he heard 
of this pre ferment, and certainly was very unfit for ſuch a ſta. 
tion z though the Sicilians, being, as be ſays, merry fellows, 
might poſlibly have liked ſuch a biſhop. He would not ſettle at 
Louvain for many reaſons, particularly becauſe of the wretched 
divines with which that place was infeſted. © The Lord mend 
them,“ ſays he, “ for they ſtand greatly in need of it?” 

In 1515 he was at Baſil; and this year Martin Dorpius, 
a divine of Louvain, inſtigated by the enemies of. Eraſmus, wrote 

againſt his“ Praiſe of Folly: :” to whom Eraſmus replied with 
much mildneſs, as knowing that Dorpius, who was young and 
ductile, had been put upon it by others. He was the Af adver- 
ſary who attacked him openly. : however, Eraſmus forgave him, 
and took him into his friendſhip ; which he would not eafily have 
done, if he had not been goad=natured, and, as he ſays of him- 
ſelf, © iraſci facilis, tamen ut placabilis efſet,” He wrote 


th year à very handſome letter to pope Leo X, in which he n 
ſpeaks of his edition of St. Jerome, hich he had a mind to t. 
dedicate to him. Leo returned him à very obliging anſwer, J 
and ſeems not to refuſe the offer of Eraſmus, which however It 
did not take effect; for the work was dedicated to the arch- tl 
biſhop of Canterbury. Not content with writing to him, Leo c 
wrote alſo to Henry VIII of England, and ręecummendad Eraſ- [2 
mus to him. The cardinal of St. George alfp preſſed him much L 
to come to Rome, and approved his deſign: of dedicating St. fq 
ere cer to the pope: but he always declined gning ta Rome, as m 

ww himſelf declared many years after, or even to the imperial m 
court, for fear the pope. or the emperor ſhould command him th 
to write againſt Luther and the ne hereſies. And therefore, Wi 
when the pope's nuncio to the engliſp court had inſtructions 5 
to perſuade Eraſmus to throui chimſelf at the paper's feet; he was me 
mere vautious than to truſt him ; having reaſon to fear, that tho mi 
court of Nome would'never forgive: him the ſtredems he had an 
Rp 9 5 . | already wa 
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akeady taken. And indeed he would probably have been ſerved. 
as Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalato, was afterwards. 
Hie ſoon returned to the Low Countries, where we find him 
in 15 16. He received letters from the celebrated Budzus, to in- 
ſorm him, that Francis I was deſirous of inviting learned men to 
France, and had approved of Eraſmus among others, offering him 
a benefice of a thouſand livres. Stephanus Poncherius, that is, 
Etienne de Ponchery, biſhop of Paris, and the king's ambaſſador 
at Bruſſels, propoſed. to him the offers which his maſter had 
made him. He excuſed himſelf; alleging, that the catholic: 
king detained him in the Low Countries, having made him his 
counſellor, and given him a prebend, though as yet he had 
received none of the revenues of it. Here probably com- 
menced the correſpondence and friendſhip between Eraſmus and 


Budæus, which however does not ſeem to have been very 


ſincere. Their letters are indeed not deficient in compliments and 
civilitiesz but they likewiſe abound in little bickerings and 


conteſts, which ſhew that ſome portion of jealouſy and envy lay 


at the bottom; eſpecially on the fide of Budzzus, who yet in 
other reſpeAs was an excellent man. This year was printed 
at Baſil his edition of the New Teſtament; a work of infinite 
labour, and which helped, as he tells us, to deſtroy big health; and 
ſpoil his conſtitution. It drew upon him the cenfures of ignorant 
and envious divines; who, not being capable themſelves of per- 


forming fuch a taſk, were vexed, as it commonly happens, to ſee it 


undertaken and aecompliſned by another. We collect from his 
letters, that there was one college in Cambridge which would 
not ſuffer this work to enter within its walls; hewever, his 
friends congratulated him upon it, and the call for it was 
ſo great, that it was thrice reprinted in leſs than a dozen years: 
namely, in 1519, 1522, and 1527. This was the firſt time 
the New Teſtament was Leer e. in greek. The works of St. 

Jerome began naw to be publithed by Eraſmus, and were printed 
in fix volumes, folio, at Baſil, from 15 16 to 1526. He mentions 

the great labour it had coſt him, to put this father into good 
condition ; which yet he thought very well beſtowed, for he was 


exceſſwely fond of him, and upon all occaſions his panegyriſt. 


Luther blamed Eraſmus for leaning fo much to Jerome, and 
for thinking, as he ſuppoſed, too meanly of Auguſtine. -* Ag 
much,” ſays he, as Eraſmus prefers Jerome to: Auguſtine, ſo 
much do 1 prefer Auguſtine: to Jerome. But ſy e 'D 
the writer of Exaſmus's Life, that Luther's taſte, in this 

Thus letters began to revive apace z and no one contributed 
more, or any thing near ſo much, to their reſtoration, as Eraf- - 
mus. The Epiſtolæ obſcurorum virorum?” were publiſhed: 
and ignorance, pedantry, higotry, and perſecution, met with 
warm opponents, wha attacked them with great uigour, and 
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point, . 


« Epiſtole obſcurorum virorum” were generally approved, even 


dy the blockheads who were ridiculed in them, and who had 
not the ſenſe to feel it. This anonymous offspring of wit was 


fathered upon Eraſmus, among many others: but undoubtedly 


without reaſon. If he had been the, author, it would not have 
had that ſurpriſing effect on him, which it is, ſaid to have 
had when firſt he began to read it. The effect was this: it threw 
him into ſuch a fit of laughter, that it burſt an abſceſs he then 
had in his face, which the phyficians had ordered to be opened. 

We are now come, in the courſe of our hiſtory, to very tem- 


| peſtuous and turbulent times. Luther had preached againſt 


indulgences in 15173; and the conteſt between romaniſts and 
the reformed was begun and agitated with great fury on both 
ſides. Eraſmus, who was of a pacific temper, and abhorred, of 
all things, diffenſions and tumults, was much alarmed and afflit- 
ed at this ſtate of affairs; and he often complained afterwards, 
that his endeayours to compoſe and reconcile'the two parties only 
drew upon him the reſentment and indignation of both: From 
this time he was expoſed to a perſecution ſo painful, that he had 
enough to do to ſupport it with equanimity z and inveCtives were 
aimed at him fir rancorous churchmen, who loudly com- 
plained, that his 

eee and ſuperſtitions, had paved the way for Luther. 
&« Eraſmus,“ they uſed to ſay, © laid the egg, and Luther hatched 
it:“ and they faid nothing more than was true. Nay, Eraſmus 
ſeems afterwards to have been conſidered as really a coadjutor 
in the buſineſs of the Reformation: for, in the reign of Mary 
queen of England, when a proclamation was iflued againſt im- 


porting, printing, reading, ſelling, or keeping heretical books, 


it is obſervable, that his works are comprehended amongſt them. 

Eraſmus received this year, which was 1518, a conſiderable 
preſent from Henry VIII, as alſo an offer of a handſome main- 
tenance in England for the reſt of his life: he thanked the king, 
but without either accepting or refuſing the favour. A little 
time after, he wrote to cardinal Wolſey, for whom, however, he 


| had no great affection; and, after ſomé compliments, heavily. 


complained of the malice of certain calumniators and enemies 


of literature, who thwarted his deſigns of employing human 


learning to ſacred 238 Theſe wretches (ſays he) aſcribe 
to Eraſmus every thi 


ſtranger to me, and I have read nothing of his, except two or 


three pages; not that I depiſe him, but becauſe my own purſuits 


will not give me leiſure : and yet, as I am informed, there are 


ſome who ſcruple not to affirm, that I have actually been his 


helper. If he has written well, the praiſe belangs not to me; 


1d and free cenſures of the monks, and of their 


ing that is odious; and confound the cauſe 
of literature with that of Luther and religion, though they have 
no connexion with each other. As to Luther, he is perfectly a 
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nor the blame, if he has written ill; fince in all his works there 
is not a line that came from me. His life and converſation are uni- 
verſally commended: and it is no ſmall prejudice in his favour, 
that his morals are unblameable, and that calumny itſelf can 
faſten no reproach on his life, If I had really had time to peruſe his 
writings, I am not ſo conceited of my own abilities, as to paſs a 
judgment upon the performances of ſo eminent a divine. I was 
once againſt Luther, purely for fear he ſhould bring an odium 
upon literature, which is too much ſuſpected of evil already, 
&c. Thus he goes on to defend himſelf here, as he does in 
many other places of his writings ; where we may always obſerve 
his reſerve and caution not to condemn Luther, while he con- 
demned openly enough the conduct and ſentiments of Luther's 
enemies. Though Eraſmus addrefled himſelf, upon this occa- 
ſion, to, Wolſey, yet it was impoſſible for the cardinal to be a ſincere 
friend to him, becauſe he was patronized by Warham, between 
whom and Wolſey there was no good underſtanding; and be- 
cauſe the great praiſes which Eraſmus frequently beſtowed upon 
the archbiſhop would naturally be interpreted by the cardinal as 
ſo many flights upon himſelf. In his preface to Jevomls; after ob- 
ſerving of Warham, that he uſed to wear plain apparel, he relates, 
that once, when Henry VIII and Charles V had an interview, 
Wolſey took upon him to ſet forth an order, that the clergy ſhould 
appear ſplendidly dreſſed in filk and damaſk ; and that Warham 
alone, deſpiſing the cardinalVsauthority, appeared in his uſualhabit. 
In 15 19 Luther ſent a very courteous letter to Eraſmus, whom 
he fancied to be on his fide; becauſe he had declared himſelf 
againſt the ſuperſtitions of the monks, and becauſe theſe men 
hated them both almoſt equally. He thought too, that he 
could diſcern this from his new preface to the Enchiridĩion 
militis chriſtiani, which was republiſhed about this time. 
Eraſmus replied, calling Luther © his deareſt brother in Chriſt; 
and informed him, what a noiſe had been made againſt his 
works at Louvain. As to himſelf, he had declared,” he ſays, to 
the divines of that univerſity, that he had not read thoſe works, 
and, therefore, could neither approve nor diſapprove them; but 
pa it would be better for them to publiſh anſwers made up of 
ſolid argument, than to rail at them before the people, eſpecially 
28 the moral character of their author was blameleſs. He 
owns, howeyer, that he had peruſed part of his commentaries up 
on the Pſaltng; that he liked them much, and hoped they cn 2e 
ſerviceable.” He tells him, that many perſons, both in England 
and the Low Countries, commended his writings. There is,” fays' 
he, % a prior of 3 monaſtery at Antwerp, a true chriſtian, who 
loves you extremely, and was, as he relates, formerly a diſciple 
of yours.” Ie is almoſt the or who preaches Jeſus Chriſt, 
 $hile others preach human fables, and ſeck after lucre, The Toe 
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Jeſus grant you from day to day an increaſe of his ſpirit, for his 
E the public good.. ap theſe. and other. paſſages, 
crafmus appears to have entertained hopes, that Luther's at- 

tempts, and the great notice which had. been, taken of them, 
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might be ſerviceable to genuine chriſtianity ; however, he did not 
approve his conduct, nor had any thoughts of joining him; on the 
contrary, he grew ęvery day more ſhy and cautious of engaging 
himſelf in his affairs, He was earneſtly ſolicitous to haye the 
cauſe of literature, which the monks oppoſed: ſo violently, ſepa- 
ted from the cauſe of lutheraniſm; and therefore he often ob- 
2 that they had no kind of connection. But, as the writer of 
his life ſays excellently well, the ſtudy of the belles lettres 
is 2 poor occupation, if they are to be confined to a knowledge 
of language and antiquities, and not employed to the ſervice of 
religion and of other ſciences. To what purpoſe doth a man 
mill his head with latin and greek words, with proſe and verſe, 
with hiſtories, opinions, and cuſtoms, if it doth not contribute to 
make him more rational, more prudent, more civil, more vir- 
tuous and religious? Such occupations are to be confidered ag 
introductory, and ornamental, and ſerviceable to ſtudies of 
higher importance, ſuch as philoſophy, law, ethics, politics, and 
divinity. To abandon theſe ſciences, in order to ſupport philo- 
logy, is like burning a city to ſave the gates.” Jortin. 
- They now, about 1520, began to exclaim furiouſly againſt 
Fraſmus in England, although he had many friends there; and, 
among them, even perſons of the firſt {IT the king him- 
felf. He gives a remarkable inſtance of this in the behaviour of one 
Standiſh, who had been a monk, and was biſhop of St. Aſaph; and 
whom Eraſmus ſometimes calls by way of deriſon, © Epitcopum 
a ſancto aſino.“ Standiſh had railed at Eraſmus, in a fermon 
preached at St. Paul's, for tranſlating the beginning of St. John's 
goſpel, © In principio erat ſermo, and not © verbum.” He alſo 
accuſed Eraſmus of hereſy before the king and queen; but was 
thoroughly expoſed for it by two learned friends, who happened 
to be preſent : theſe friends are ſuppoſed to have been Pace, dean 
of St. Paul's, and ſir Thomas More. This year, Hieronymus 
Aleander, the pope's nuncio, ſolicited the emperor, and Frederic 
elector of Saxony, to puniſh Luther. Frederic was then at 
Cologn, and Eratmus came there, and was conſulted by him 
upon this occaſion, Eraſmus replied, ludicrouſſy at firſt, ſaying, 
4 Luther has ee 7 . 2 155 a 
the pope upon the crown, and the monks upon che belly“ H. 
K = elector feriouſly, that! ee juſtly — 
many abuſes and errors, and that the welfare of the church re- 
quiredi a reformation of them; that Luther g doctrine was right in 
main, but that it had not been delivered by him with a proper 
wmper, and with due moderation.“ he gare Agent nding 
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kraſmus thug. obſtinately bent to favour, at leaſt not to con- 
demn and write againſt Luther, as they often ſolicited him ta 


do, endeavoured to win him over by the offer of biſhoprics or 


abbies. I know,” ſays he, * that à biſhopric is at my ſervice, 
if I would but write againſt Luther: but Luther is a man of 
too great abilities for me to encounter; and, to ſay the truth, 
] learn more from one page of his, than from all the volumes of 

Nevertheleſs, he takes all opportunities of declaring his firm 
reſolution - to adhere to the ſee of Rome. What connec« 
tions,” ſays he, have I with Luther, or what recompenſe to 


expect from him, that I ſhould join with him to oppoſe” the 


church of Rome, which I take to be a true part of the catholic 
church; I, who ſhould be loth to reſiſt the biſhop of my dio- 
ceſe? As for the monks, they would have been glad to have 
ſeen him a deſerter, and lodged in the enemy's quarters, becauſe. 
he would have much leſs incommoded them as a lutheran than 
as a Ccatholicz for the ſame reaſon. that an enemy at home, 
and within your walls, does you far more miſchief by betray- 
ing you, than an enemy abroad and at a diſtance can do by 
attacking you: but he was determined not to ſtir. The truth is, 
he ſought à middle way, with a view of putting an end to 
theſe fiery conteſts 35 but, above all, of keeping himſelf from 
being looked upon as a party on either fide. Thus, there is a 
remarkable letter of his, written to Pace, dean' of St. Paul's, in 
152:, wherein he complains equally of the violence of Luther, 
and of the rage of the dominicans ; as alſo of the baſeneſs and 
malice of Aleander, who aſcribed to him ſome writings of Lu- 
ther, of which he had not even heard. Some afhrmed, he 
tells us, that Eraſmus had written a treatiſe, called,“ The 
captivity of Babylon,” although. Luther openly acknowledged 
it for his own: others ſaid, that Luther had taken many of his 
ſentiments from Eraſmus. 1 ſee now, ſays he, that the 
Germans are reſolved at all adventures toengage me in the cauſe 
of Luther, whether I will or not. In this they have acted 
looliſhly, and have taken the moſt effeAual method to alienate 
me from them and their party. Wherein could I have aſſiſted 
Luther, if I had declared myſelf for him, and ſhared the dan- 
ger along with him? Only thus far, that, inſtead of one man, 
two would have. periſhed. I cannot conceive what he means 
by writing with ſuch a ſpirit : one thing I know too well, 
that he hath brought a great odium upon the lovers of literature, 
It is true, that he hath given us many wholeſome doctrines, 
and many good counſels; and I wiſh he had not defeated the ef- 
fect of them by his intolerable faults. But, if he had written 
every thing in the moſt unexceptionable manner, I had no incli- | 
nation to dig for the ſake of truth. Every man bas not the raue 
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requiſite to make a martyr ; and T am afraid that, if I were pt 


to the trial, T ſhould imitate St. Peter.” PN 

' Elere he fpoke out. Whatever might be his opinion of 
Luther's principles, it was his cowardice, we fee, which re- 
firained him from eſpouſing them openly. He had no voca. 
tion, he ſays, to be a martyr; though he has given us ſuf. 
ficient reafon to believe, that he wiſhed well to the cauſe. In 
hort, think what we will of it, it was not truth, nor the 
deſire of Propagat it, but felf-prefervation only, which in- 
Fuenced his conduct throughout this affair. He certainly ap- 
proved of Luther's main doctrines, and inwardly wiſhed be 
might carry his point; but, as he could not imagine that pro- 
bable, he choſe to adhere eb to the ſtronger party. 1 
follow,” ſays he, © the decifions of the pope and the emperor, 
when they are right, which is acting religiouſly : I ſubmit to 
them, when they are wrong, which is acting prudently : and, I 
think, it is lawful for good men to behave themſelves thus, when 
there is no hope of obtaining any more.” From this principle 
of policy, he extolled the book of Henry VIII againſt Lu- 
ther, even before he had feen it; and he began now to throw 
out hints, that he would one day enter the liſts, and take him 
to taſk. Yet, when his friend and patron Montjoy exhorted 
him, the ſame year, to write agamſt Luther, he rephed, 
& Nothing is more cafy than to call Luther a blockhead; no- 
thing is leſs eaſy than to prove him one: at leaſt, fo it feems to 
me. Upon the whole, he was greatly put to his ſhifts how to 
behave to Luther ; and, if he frequently appears inconſiſtent, it 
cannot be wondered at, when it is confidered, that he thought 
himſelf obliged to diſclaim before men what in his heart he ap- 

ved and even revered. „3 | Dt, 
We are got into 1521, but myſt not forget to obſerve, that 
in 1519 a collection of Eraſmus's letters was publiſhed, which 
gave him, as he pretends, much vexation. 1 he had ſpoken 
freely in them on many important points, he could not avoid 
giving offence. The monks eſpecially, as enemies to literature, 
exclaimed violently againſt them; and then, the lutheran conten- 
tions breaking out, theſe letters were ſtill more cenſured than 
before, and accuſed of favouring lutheraniſm, at a time when, 
as he fays, it was neither fafe to ſpeak, nor to keep ſilence. 
Then he adds, that he would have ſuppreſſed thoſe letters, but 
that Frobenius would not conſent: where, as his hiſtorian obſerves, 
he could hardly ſpeak ſeriouſly, fince Froben was too much his 


friend and humble ſeryany, to print them without his conſent. 
In 1522 he publiſhed the works of Sx. Hilary. &Erafmus,” ſays Du 
Pin, „when he publiſhed his editions of the fathers, N to 
chem prefaces and notes full of critical diſcernment: and, though 


he may ſometimes be too bold in rejecting ſome of their wor C 
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yz ſpurious, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that he has opened and 
E ſhewed the way toall who have followed him.” He had lately pub- 
liſhed alſo at Baſil his celebrated Colloquies, which he dedicated to 
John Eraſmus Froben, ſon to John Froben, and his godſon. He 
drew up theſe Colloquies, partly that young perſons might have a 
book to teach them the latin tongue, and religion and morals at 
the ſame time; and partly, to cure the bigoted world, if he could, 
of that ſuperſtitious devotion which the monks fo induſtriouſſy 
propagated. The livelieſt ſtrokes in them are aimed at the monks 
and their religion; on which account they had no ſooner ap- 
peared, than a moſt outrageous clamour was raiſed againſt them. 
He was accuſed of laughing at indulgences, auricular confeſſion, 
cating fiſh upon faſt-days, & c. and it is certain he did not talk of 
theſe matters in'the devouteſt way. The faculty of theology at 
Paris paſſed a general cenſure, in 1526, upon the Colloquies of 
Eraſmus, as upon a work in which © the faſts and abſtinences 
of the church are ſlighted, the ſuffrages of the holy virgin and 
of the ſaints are derided, virginity is ſet below matrimony, 
chriſtians are diſcouraged from monkery, and grammatical is pre- 
ferred to theological erudition : and therefore decreed, that the 
peruſal of that wicked book be forbidden to all, more eſpecially 
to young people, and that it be entirely ſuppreſſed, if poſſible. In 
1537, pope Paul III choſe a ſelect number of cardinals and 
prelates, to conſider about reforming the church; who, among 
other things, 228 that young people ſhould not be per- 
| mitted to learn Eraſmus's Colloquies. A provincial council 
alſo, held at Cologn in 1549, condemned theſe Colloquies, as 
not fit to be read in ſchools. ' Condemn them however who will, 
they contain a treaſure of wit and good ſenſe, and never can be 
enough admired; and, though they lie under the prejudice of 
of being a ſchool-book, yet are they not unworthy the peruſal 
of the moſt advanced in knowled e. Colineus reprinted them 
at Paris in 1527; and, by artfully giving out that they were 
prohibited, ſold, it is ſaid, above four-and-twenty thouſand of 
one impreſſion. . | | 7. 
Adrian VI having ſucceeded Leo in the ſee of Rome, Eraf- 
mus dedicated to him an edition of a Commentary of Arnobius 
upon the Pſalms; and added 'to it an epiſtle, wherein he con- 
gratulates this new pope, and entreats him not to pay any re- 
ard to the calumnies ſpread againſt his humble ſervant, without 
rſt giving him a hearing. Adrian returned him an elegant and 
artful letter of thanks, exhorting him ſtrongly to write againſt 
Luther, and inviting him to Rome. Eraſmus wrote a ſecond 
time, and offered to communicate to Adrian his opinion upon 
the fitteſt methods to ſuppreſs lutheraniſm : for he entertained 
ſome hopes, that his old friend and ſchool-fellow might r 
„„ | Q 
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do ſome good. Adrian ſent) him word, that he ſhould be gtaq | 


to have his opinion upon this affair; and invited him a, ſecond 
time to Rome. Eraſmus excufed himſelf from the journey, on 


account of his bad health, and other impediments z:but certain- | 


Jy did not repoſe ſuch confidence in Adrian, as totruſt himſelf 
in his hands. He tells his holineſs, that he had neither the ta. 
lenrs, nor the authority, requifite for anſwering Luther with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. He then proceeded to the advice he 
had promiſed : and, 1. He diſapproves of all violent and cruel 
methods, and wiſhes that ſome condeſcenſion were ſhewed ro 
the lutherans. 2. He thinks, that the caufes of the evil ſhould 
de inveſtigated, and ſuitable remedies apphed ; chat an amneſty 
mould enſue, and a general pardon. of all that was paſt; and 
that then the princes and magiſtrates ſhould take care to prevent 


innovations for the future. 155 He thinks it needful to reſtrain 
e 


the liberty of the preſs. 4. He would have the pope to give the 
world hopes, that ſome faults ſnould be amended, which could 
be no longer juſtified. 5. He would have him aſſemble perſons 


of integrity and abilities, and of all nations. Here Eraſmus | 


breaks off in the middle of a ſentence, intending to ſay more at 
another time, if the pope were willing to hear it. Bat he had 
already ſaid too much. Adrian utterly diſliked his advice; and 


Eraſmus's enemies took this opportunity of plotting his ruin; | 


but, luckily for him, the pope died foon after, which put a ſtop 
Gl, ͥͤ . ¶ ů ¶ õ M 7. 
As the monks reported in all places, that Eraſmus was a lu- 
theran, he took much pains by his letters to undeceive the pub- 
lic, and fatisfy his friends. With this view he wrote, in 1523, 
to Henry VIII, and to the pope's legate in England. Cuthbert 
Tonſtall ſent him a letter, and exhorted him to anſwer Luther; 
and, unable any longer to withſtand the importunate ſolicita- 


tions of the romanifts, he ſent word to the king, that he was 
drawing up a piece againſt Luther. This was his Diatribe | 


de libero arbitrio, which was publiſhed the following year. 
But this gave no ſatisfaction at all to the romaniſts: and indeed 
who can wonder? For, ſuppoſing him to have proved Luther 


erroneous in his notion of free- will, as all parties allowed he 
did, what had this to do with the diſpute between Luther and 


the pope? or how, by ſo — did he favour the romaniſts 
amy more than the lutherans? To ſay the truth, he very dex- 
terouſſy and artfully chofe this point of diſputation, that he 
might appear to the romaniſts to write againſt Luther, and yet 
avoid cenfuring his oppoſition to the church of Rome: that is, 
to write and not to write againſt him. The romaniſts thought 
themſelves very little obliged to him for this work ; and in rea- 
ty were fo. IDS 119 e 

=}, Adrian 
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_  Adriari dying this year, he was ſucceeded by Clement VII, 
who ſent to Eraſmus an honourable diploma, accompanied with 
two hundred florins. | He invited him alſo to Rome, as his pre- 
deceſſors had done : but “ at Rome, ſays Eraſmus, there are 
many who went to deftroy me, and they had almoſt accompliſh 
ed their purpoſe beſore the death of Adrian. After having, at 
his own requeſt, communicated to him my ſecret opinion, L 
found that things were altered, and that I was: no longer in fa- 
rour.”* The 'cauſe' was manifeſt; ſays his biographer Jortin 2 
Eraſmus had hinted at the neeeſſity of a reformation 3; and ſuck 
language was highly diſguſting at the court'of Rome, If Lu- 
ther did not like Eraſmus, becauſe Eraſmus approved not in all 
things either his doctrine or his conduct, the court of Rome 
hiked him as —_ becauſe he did yy condemn Luther in alt 
things: yet thought it pr to give him good words and pro- 
miſs, 87 to — him chither if eee he 2026 
have been in their power, and no better than a priſoner at 
in 1524, Luther, upon a rumour probably that Eraſmus was 
going to write againſt hin, ſent him a letter, full of fire and 
ſpirit ; which gives ſo juſt an idea of both Luther and Eraſ- 
mus, that we think ourſelves obliged to preſent the reader with 
part of it. He begins in the apoſtolical manner: Grace and 
peace to you from the lord Jeſus. I ſhall not complain of you 
for having behaved yourfelf, as a man alienated from us, for 
the ſake of keeping fair with the papiſts, our enemies: nor was 
I much offended,” that in your printed books, to gain their fa- 
your, or to ſoften their fury, ou cenſured 'us with too much 
zcrimony. We'ſaw, that the Lond had not conferred upon you 
the diſcernment, the courage, and the reſolution, to join with 
us in freely and openly oppoſing thoſe monſters; and therefore 
we durſt not exaQ from you what greatly furpaſſeth your ſtrength 
and your capacity. We have even borne with yup weakneſs, 
and honoured that portion of the gift of God which is in you.” 
Then, having beſtowed upon him his due praiſes, as a reviver 
of good literature, by means of which the holy ſcriptures had 
been read and examined in the originals, he proceeds thus: 1 
never wiſhed, that, deſerting your on province, you ſhould 
come over to our camp. You might indeed have favoured us 
not a little by your wit and eloquence; but, foraſmuch as you - 
have not the courage which is requiſite, it is fafer for you to ſerve - 
the Lord in your own way. Only we feared, that our adver,” 
aries ſhould entice you to write againſt us, and that necellity 
ſhould then conftrain us to oppoſe you to your face. I am con- 
cerned, as well as you, that the reſentment of ſo many eminent 
perſons of your party hath been excited againſt you. I muſt 
luppoſe, that this gives you no ſmall uneaſineſs: for virtue like 
yours 
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pou mere human virtue, cannot raiſe a miti-above being if. 

Qed by ſuch trials.—T could wiſh, if it were poſſible, to ad 

the 2 of a mediator between you, that they might ceaſe to 

attack you with ſuch animoſity, and ſuffer your old age to reſt 
a 


conſidered your weakneſs, or the | Sn of the cauſe in diſ. 
y 


in peace in the Lord: and thus they would act, if they either 


pute, which hath been long ſince beyond your talents. They 
would ſhew their moderation towards you ſo much the more, 


fince our affairs are advanced to ſuch a point, that our cauſe is 
in no peri}, though even Eraſmus ſhould: attack it with all his ( 
might: ſo far are we from dreading the keeneſt ſtrokes of his b 
vit. On the other hand, my dear Eraſmus, if you duly reflect i 
upon your own imbecility, you will abſtain from thoſe ſharp a 
and ' ſpiteful. figures of rhetoric ; and, if you cannot defend n 
Tour ſentiments, will treat of ſubjects which ſuit you better. ſt 
r friends, as you yourſelf will allow, have reaſon to be un- di 
eaſy at being laſhed by you, becauſe human infirmity thinks of of 
the authority and reputation of Eraſmus, and fears it: and in. Ca 
deed there is much difference between him and other- papiſts, af 
he being a more formidable, adverſary than all of them put to- WW "i! 
her.” This letter vexed Eraſmus not a little, as may eaſily | th 
imagined. He wrote an anſwer to itz but the anſwer js not if 

in the collection of his epiſtle. e | mi 
: In 1525 he publiſhed his © Diatribe de libero arbitrio” againſt dif 
Luther; which Luther replied to, in a treatiſe intituled, De tre 
ſervo arbitrio.” He tells Eraſmus, that his Diatribe, as to tho He 
manuer and compoſition, is very elegant; as to the matter, very ma 
contemptible, and reſembling . an excrement in a golden diſh.” Wat 
He mixes compliment, pratſe, ſcorn, inſult, ridicule, and in- of 1 
vective, all together; and flings them at his head. Eraſmus WW #+ 
was much provoked at this treatment, and immediately wrote ſent 
a reply, which was the firſt part of his Hyperaſpiſtes: the ſe- and 
cond was publiſhed in 1527. The year after he publiſhed tuo beat 
treatiſes, in the way of dialogue, intituled, The pronunei- grat 
ation of the greek and latin languages, and,“ The Ciceroni- . him 
anus. In the former, which is one of the moſt learned of all Whi 
his compoſitions, are contained very curious reſearches into the on 
m 


© 


pronunciation of yowels and conſonants; in the ſecond, which 
* of the moſt lively and ingenious, he rallies agreeably lays, 
ſome italian puriſts, who ſcrupled to make uſe of any word or Wi unſe: 


: phraſe which was not to be found in Cicero: not that he con- ner: 
demned either Cicero or his manner of writing, but only the Wi {rn 
ſervility and pedantry of his imitators, which he thought, and © v 


' juſtly, deſerving of ridicule. On the contrary, when 
Froben engaged him, the very ſame year, to reviſe a new edi- 
tion of the Tuſculan queſtions, he prefixed to it an elegant pre: 
face, in which he highly extols Cicero, both for his ſtyle ane 
Ra WE | | mor 
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moral ſentiments, and almoſt makes a ſaint of him: and Julius 
Scaliger, who levelled a philippic or two at Eraſmus, for his 
treatment of the ciceronians, declared afterwards, that he was 
willing to forgive him his blaſphemies, and to be at peace with 
kim thenceforward, for the ſake of this preface; which he con- 
ſidered as a kind of penance, and of ſatisfaction made to the 
nanes ? e . ꝗ ff.. IE ER. nt 
In April 1529 Eraſmus departed from Bafil, where he had 
now lived many years, but where he thought himſelf. no longer 
ſafe; and went to Friburg, where at firſt he had apartments 
belonging to the king, but afterwards bought a houſe, Here, 
in 1531, he had a fight of the firſt oration of Julius Scaliger 
againſt his Ciceronianus; all the copies of which, or at leaſt as 
many as he could, Eraſmus is ſaid to have collected and de- 
ſtroyed. © There is ſomething,” ſays Dr. Jortin, “ ridiculouſly- 
diverting in the pompous exclamations and tragical complaints 
of Scaliger. One would imagine at leaſt, that Eraſmus had 
called Cicero fool, or knave, and had made water upon his 
aſhes : and yet all his crime was, to have beſprinkled the ſer- 
vile imitators of Cicero with a little harmleſs banter.” After 
the firſt. oration, Scaliger compoſed a ſecond more ſcurrilous 
if poſſible than the firſt ; but it was not publiſhed till after Eraſ- 
mus's death, in 1537. Some of Scaliger's friends were much 
diſpleaſed, it ſeems, at the ſcandalous manner in which he had 
treated Eraſmus, and deſired him to give over the contention. 
He declared himſelf therefore, though in a proud and awkward 
manner, willing to be reconciled: and, to do him juſtice, he 
was at laſt ſorry for his rudeneſs to Eraſmus, and wrote a copy 
of verſes in his praiſe, when he heard that he was dead. | 
Eraſmus now began to complain to his friends, and to repre- 
ſent himſelf as quite worn down with age, pain, and fickneſs; 
and in 1535 he returned to Baſil, to try if he could recover his 
health, where he continued ever after. This year Bembus con- 
gratulates him upon the high regard which the pope had for 
him; and hopes that it would end in great preferment, by 
which he probably meant a cardinal's hat. enemies of 
Eraſmus have affirmed, that the court of Rome never deſigned 
him ſuch: a favour: Eraſmus hath affirmed the contrary, and 
ſays, * that having written to Paul III, that pope, before he had 
unſealed his letter, ſpoke of him in the moſt honourable man- 
ner: that he had reſolved to add to the college of cardinals ſome 
learned men, of whom he might make uſe in the general coun- 
cal, which was to be called; and I, fays Eraſmus, * was 
named to be one. But to my promotion it was objeCted, 
that my bad ſtate of health would make me unfit for that func... 
ton, and that my income was not ſufficient : fo wn they 
CCCCͤ ˙dl!l! IO ! ! 6 
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for the red. hat. | He.declares,' however: that his health world 
not permit him to 1 ſuch favours, fince he could ſcarce tir 
out of his chamber with ſafety; and R 

He had been ill at Friburg, and continued ſo at Baſil; In the 


ſuramer of 1536 he grew worſe; and; the laſt. letter which 


we have of his wigs is dated June the 20th of that year. He 


ſubſcribes it thus, Eraſmus Rot. ægta manu.“ . He was for 


= 


almoſt a month ill of a 
eaſe would prove mortal. He had foreſeen for ſeyeral months, 
that he could not hold, out long; and he foretold it again three 
days, and then two days, before his death. He died July 12, 
in the 69th. year of his age; and was, buried in the cathedral 
church of Bafil, where his tomb is to be feen, with a latin in- 
ſcription on the marble, of which a copy is inſerted in the fir 
volume of his works. He had made his. will in February, in 
Rk he left handſome legacies to his friends, and the remain- 
der to be diſtributed, to relieve the ſick and poor, to. marry 


young women, and to aſſiſt young men of good characters: by 
which it appeared, that he was not in low circumſtances, nor ſo 


bad an œconomiſt as he ſęmetimes ſeemed, between: jeſt and 


earneſt, to repreſent himſelf. His friend Beatus Rhenanus has 
given us a deſcription. of his perſon and manners, and tells us, 


that he was low of ſtature, but not remarkably fhort; that he 
was well-ſhaped, of a fair complexion, with; hair, in his youth 


of a pale yellow, grey, eyes, a, cheerful; countenance, a low 


in his apparel ; that he had a very tender and infirm conſtitu- 


tion, and a tenacious memory; that he was. a. pleafant compa - 


nion, a very conſtant friend, generous and charitable, &c. He 


had one peculiarity belonging to him, which was, that he could 


not endure even the ſmell of ſiſh; ſo that, however he might be 
a papiſt in other reſpects, he had, as he ſays, a very lutheran 
ſtomach. He uſed to dine late, that he might have a lung morn- 
ing f T ſtudy... ter dinner, he would converſe: c erfully 
with his friends upon all ſorts of ſubjects, and deliver his opi- 


nions. freely upon men and things. Eraſmus, fays Bayle, did | 


averſion, and was frequently drawn by Holbein 


7 


not care, at firſt, to ſit for his picture; but he conquered that 


He dwelt, longer at Baſil: than, at any other place. He de- 


lighted in that city; and Shough he ſometimes made excurſions, 
yet. he was ſure to return, The revolution in religion was the 


only cauſe that hindered him from fixing his tabernacle there 
all his days. At Baſil they ſhew the houſe in which he 


died; and the place where the profeſſprs of dixinity read their 
winter- lectures is called the college of Eraſmus. His cabinet 


his 


e refuſed every thing that | 


Al of a dyſentery ;. and he knew that his dif. 


voice, and an agrecable utterance; that he was neat and decent 
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written with his on hand,; and his picture by Holbein, which 
is a maſterpiece. The magiſtrates bought this cabinet, in 16615 
for nine thouſand crowns, of the deſcendants of Erafmus's 
heir: and, if we may believe Patin, they made a preſent of it; 
to the univerſity; but others ſay, they ſold it for a thouſand 
crowns. Nothing has made the city of Rotterdam more fa- 
mous, than its having given birth to this great man: nor has it 
been inſenſible of tlie honour, but has teſtified a regard to him 
in the following manner. In the firſt plaee, the houſe in which 
be was born is adorned with an inſcription, to inform both na- 
tires and ſtrangers of this illuſtrious prerogative. Secondly, 
the college; where latin, greek, and rhetoric are taught, bears 
the name of Eraſmus, and is conſecrated to him by an inſcrip- 
tion on the frontiſpiece. Thirdly, a ſtatue of wood was raiſed 
to him in 1949. Fourthly, a ſtatue of ſtone was erected in 
1655. Fifthiy, they erected one of copper in 1622, which is 
:dmired by the connoiſſeurs. It is in an open part of the city, 
ſtanding on a bridge over a canal, upon a pedeſtal adorned with 
inſeriptions, and furrounded with iron raiis. 
But, with all his greatneſs, Eraſmus had, and it muſt not be 
diſſembled, his failings and infirmities. Bayle has obſerved of 
him, that he had too much ſenſibility; when he was attacked 
by adverſaries; made too many complaints of them; and was 
too ready to anſwer them: and Le Clerc has often cenſured 
him for his luke watmneſs, timidity, and unfairneſs, in the bu- 
ſneſs of the reformation. Dr. Jortin ſeems to allow ſome» 
foundation for theſe cenſures, yet has offered what can be of- 
fered by way of excuſe for Eraſmus. To the firſt of them he 
replies, that Eraſmus (c was fighting for his honour, and for his: 
life; being often accuſed of nothing leſs than heferodoxy, im- 
piety, and blaſphemy, by men whoſe forehead was a rock, and 
whoſe tongue was a razor. To be miſrepreſented as a pedant 
and a dunce,” he ſays, “ is no great matter; for time and truth 
put folly to flight: to be accuſed of hereſy by bigots, G 
politicians, and inſidels, this is a- ſerious affair; as they know 
too well, who have had the misfortune to feel the effects of it“ 
As for his luke warmneſs in promoting the reformation, Dr. 
Jortin is of opinion, that much may be ſaid, and with truth, in: 
lis behalf. He thinks that Erafmus « was” not entireix free 
from the prejudices of education; that he had Tonie indiſtincx 
and confuſed notions about the authority of the-chutch catholic, 
vhich made it not lawful to depart from her, corrupted” as he 
believed her to be; and that he was much ſhocked. at the violent; 
meaſures-which' were purſued by-the reformers, as. well as by: 


the violent quarrels” which” aroſe among them“ The: doctor? 


cannot be perfuaded, 4 that. the fear of loſing his pehffons and, 
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coming to want ever made'Eraſmus ſuy or do things which he 


thought unlawful; yet ſuppoſes: that he might be afraid 0 
Globi ppo 8 f 
the lu ; 

pes, Wolſey, &c. and alſo his patrons, Warham, Montjoy, 
More, Tonſtall, Fiſher, Bembus, &c. and all theſe things might 
influence his judgment, though he himſelf was not at all aware 


of it. There is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that he ated againſt 


his conſcience in adhering to the church of Rome: no, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf that he did as much as piety and prudence re- 
e from him in cenſuring her defects. The doctor ob- 

rves, that * though as proteſtants we are certainly much ob- 


liged to Eraſmus, yet we are more obliged to Luther, - Melanc- | 


thon, and other authors of the reformation. This,” ſays he, 
« 1s truez yet it is as true, that we and all the nations in Europe 
are infinitely obliged to Eraſmug, for ſpending a long and labo- 


ging ſeveral of his oldeſt and beſt friends, who were againſt 
heran reformation, ſuch as Henry VIII, Charles V, the 


rious life'in oppoling ignorance and ſuperſtition, and in promot- 


ing literature and true piety.” _ ST | 
- The works of Eraſmus were publiſhed at Leyden, 1706, in 


a very handſome manner, in ten volumes, folio, having been 
ted under the care and inſpection of the very 


Clerc: and we think it proper to ſubjoin the contents of each 
volume here INI, as it will not only preſent the reader with 


La]. Vol. i. De copia verborum & 
Theodori Gaze gram- . 


rerum libri duo. 5 
matices libri duo. Syntaxis. Ex Luciano 
verſa. Eraſmi declamatio Lucianæ re- 
ſpondens. De ratione conſcribendi epiſ- 
tolas. De pueris ſtatim ac liberaliter in · 
ſttituendis. De ratione ſtudii. De laude 
medicinz. Libanii aliquot declamationes 
verſe. Similium liber unus. Collo- 

iorum liber. De recta latini græcique 

r monis pronunciatione. Ciceronianus, 


five de optimo dicendi genere. De civi- 
_ Jirate morum puerilium. Gale ni quædam 
latinè verſa.' Epitome in elegantias Lau- 


rentii Vallæ. Euripidis Hecuba & Iphi 

genia verſibus latinis reddita. In nutem 
Ovidii commentarius. Epigrammata va- 
rii generis & argumenti. Vol. ii. Ada» 
giorum opus, in quo explicata proverbia 
4251. Vol. iii. Epiſtola 1299, ſecun- 
dum ordinem temporum quo ſcriptz ſunt 
digeſtæ, ab anno- —_ ad 1536: ſub- 
juncta a lice epiſtolarum 517, qua- 
rum de 5 eee Vol. a Ex 
. — verſa.” Apcphthegmatum libri 


Stultitiz-laus.- Ad Philippum Bur- 


gundionum prineipem panegyricus. Ad 


Philippum, eundem carmen epicum- gra- 
 tolatorium. Iaſtitutio principis chriſti- 
* A „ ; % 


Aive de lingue u 


loſophize chriſtians ſtudium. 


L itate eccleſiz Chriſti. 


many 


ani. Iſoeratis oratio ad Nicoclem regem 
de regno adminiſtrando, latine verſa. De- 


clamatio de morte, five conſolatio ad pa- 
Deelamati- } 


trem ſilii obitu afflictum. 5 
uncula nomine epiſcopi, reſpondens 113 
qui fibi nomine populi gratulati eſſent, & 


omnium nomine obedientiam quam vocant | 


detulifſent. 8 pacis undique gen · 
tium ejectæ profligatzque. TXenophontis 
Hiero latinè verſus. 22 ee 
num Jeſum ce eccleſiæ. Lingua, 

2 og * atque abuſu. De ſe 
nectutis incom mod is: carmen heroicum 
& iambicum dimetrum oentalecticum, ad 


:Gulielmum Copum Baſileenſem. Vol. . 
Euchiridion militis chriſtiani. Oratio de 


virtute amplectenda· Ratio veræ theo- 
logiæ. Paracleſis, five hortatio ad phi- 
Exomolo- 
geſis, five modus confitendi. Enarratio 
pfalmi primi et ſecundi | Paraphraſis in 
— Js | 

Enarratio 


in pſalmum 23. De bello Turcis inſe- 
rendo conſultatio. Enarratio in pſalmos 
Cancio in pſalmum 86. De magnitudine 
- miſericordiarum Domini concio. Virginis 


& mmartyris comparatio.”' Capeio de d. 
3 * : 


$7, 


learned Mr. 


- Concie in pſalmum 14. 
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many pieces of Eraſmus, * could not well be inſerted in 
the courſe of this article, but alſo in ſome meaſure further il. 
luſtrate the hiſtory: of his if. 
 ERASTUS (Tnouas), a: celebrated phyſician and divine, 
was born at Baden in Germany about 1524. He was liberally 
educated, and ſent to the univerſity of Baſil, when he was fix- 
teen years old; but he had ſome difficulties to ſtruggle with; 
on account of the narrow circumſtances of his parents. Provi 

dence however, ſays Melchior Adam, raiſed up a Mæcenas for 
him, who ſupplied him plentifully with every thing he wanted. 
When he had been at Baſil two years, he was ſeized with the 
plague, but happily recovered from it. Afterwards he went into 
Italy, and ſettled at 5 ; where he applied himſelf intenſely 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy firſt, 'and then of phyſic. He ſpent 
nine years in. Italy among the molt eminent phyſicians, and ac- 
quired great ſkill in that ſcience. Then he returned to his own 
country, and lived ſome time at the court of the princes of Hen- 
neberg, where he practiſed phyſie with great reputation. Af. 
terwards the eleQor palatine, Frederic III, gave him an ho- 
nourable invitation to his court, and made him firſt phyſician 
and counſellor: he appointed him alſo profeſſor of phylic in the 


E 5 Epiſtola conſolatoria ad virgines em, pro declamatione matrimonii. Apo- 
| ſacras, Chriſtiani matrimonii inſtitutio. pe In principio erat -ſermo.”” 
prima ad notationes Edvardi 


Vidua chriſtiana. Eccleſiaſtes, five de 
ratione conc ionandi. Modus orandi De- 


um. Symbolum, five catechiſmus. Pre- 
cationes. Precatio dominica digeſta in 
ſeptem partes juxta dies totidem. Pan 


virgini matri dicendus. Obſecratio ad 


virginem Mariam in rebus adverſis. De 
conte mptu mundi. | 
Chriſti diſputatio. Ode de caſa naraliria 
pueri Jeſu, Expoſtulatio "Jeſu cum ho- 
mine pereunte, Hymni varii. 
virginis Lauretanæe. Carmen votivum 
Genoveve, Commentarius in duos hym- 


nos Prudentii, de natali & epiphania pu- 
eri ſeſu. Chriſtiani hominis inſtitutum, eipem. -L 


fire ſymbolum 3. carmen. Epitaphia in 
Odiliam. Vol. vi. Novum Teftamen-" 
tum ex græca Eraſmi editione, cum ejus/ 
verſione & annotationibus, 
Paraphraſis Novi Teſtamentji. Vol. viii. 
Ex ſanto ſoarine Chryſoſtomo verſa. + Ex 
ſancto Athanaſio, ex Origene, ex Bafilia 
verſa. Oratio de pace & diſcordia conta 
factioſos, ad Cornelium Goudanym. -Ora- 
tio funebris in funere Berth de Heien, 
Coudanæ, vidus probatiſſimm. Carmina 
varia. Vol. ix, Epiſtola apologetica' ag 
Martinum Dorpium. Apologia ad Iacg- 
bum Fabrum ie Ad Jacobi 


Latomi dialogum de tribus linguis & rati- e | | 


che tiydii theologitle . Ag Joanpem. 


> 


Sale 


De tædio & pavore 
adverſus cenſuras theologorum Pariſienſi- 


diſputationes de divortis - A 


Liturgia divortis- Apologia 
juvenem gerontodidaſcalum. Apologia ad 


Vol, vii. 


dem, 


Lei. Apologia ſecusda & tertia Apo- 
logia ad Jacobum I. apidem Stunicam 2 & 
3. Adverſus Sanctium Caranzam. Apo- 


logis in natalem Bedam. Apologia adver- 


ſus debacchationes ON Ad an- 
tapologiam ejus reſponſio. Appendix de 
RG Jodici Clitovei. Declamationes 
Apologia ad Fhimoſtomi cujuſdam 

et 


um. 
* 


quoſdam monachos 'Hiſpanos. Apologia 
prima ad Albertum Pium Carporum prin- 
i De eſu earnium & hominum con- 
pum Baſileenſe u. De libero arbitrio dia · 
tribe, ſeu collatio. Vol. x. Hyperaſpites : 
distribe adverſus ſervum arbitrium Mar- 
tini Lutheri. Adverſus epiſtolam ejuſ.. 
præſtigiarum libelli eujuſdam de- 
Eleutherium, ad Gruanium, Ad fratres 


 Germaniz inferioris, + Spongia adverſus 
-adſpergines Ubrici Huttent. Pantalabus, 


ſeu adverſus ſebrieitantis cujuſdam libel-/ 
lum, Antibarbarorum liber primus. Ad- 
verſux Greeuloz, -Reſponſio ad Petri Cur- 


fi 'defenfionem, © Epiſtola de Termini ſui 
inſeriptione ad abt onſum” Valdefium. 


univerſity of Heidelberg. Here there aroſe a warm diſpute 
. 0 the ſacrament, namely, « Whether the terms 2 
LooD ought to be underſtood literally or metaphorically : 


Eraſtus engaged in this controverſy, and publiſhed a book, in 


which he contended for the metaphorical ſenſe. He had all 
along joined the ſtudy of divinity to that of phyſic, and was 
ſteemed as good a divine as he was a phyſician; for which rea- 
on, in 1564, when a conference was held between the divine 
af the palatinate and thoſe of Wirtemberg, about the real pre- 


ſencein the Lord's ſupper, Eraſtus was ordered by the elector 


Frederic to be preſent at it. He afterwards left Heidelberg, 
and returned to the univerſity of Baſil, where he had been edu- 
cated. Here he cauſed a ſociety to be eſtabliſhed for the parti- 
cular ſtudy. and promotion of medical knowledge, and ſpent 
the laſt years of his life in the active purſuit of it: and here he 
god Rc ene, po ne an, 

He wrote ſeveral books of ppp and phyſic, and ſome 
particularly levelled at Paracelſus, v oe whimſies and extra- 
vagances he was very earneſt to diſeredit and explode. He 
wrote, as we have d, upon ſubjects of divinity; but 
what made the moſt noiſe of all his performances, and makes 


him chiefly memorable now, is his book De excommunica- 


tione eceleſiaſtica. In this he denies the power of the church, 
ris affirris their 'cenſures to be incapable of extending beyond 

is preſent life. For this, as we may. eaſily conceive, the pa- 
pay thundered againſt him their loudeſt anathemas; nor has 


ne been ſpared RG. who were not papiſts. Beza wrote 
againſt him in a „ intituled, De vera excommunicatione 
et ehriſtiano preſbyterio; and ſo did our learned Hammond in 
his book, * Of the power of the keys. Eraſtus knew well 
enough, that a work of that import was not likely to be * 
ed by divines of any order; and therefore ordered it not to be 
ubliſhed. tin after his death. "Melchior Adam ſays, that it was 
uppoſed ta be publiſhed by his widow ; which looks as if it was 
ſhered into the world from an unknown editor. © 
-ERATOSTHENES, 3 Freer of Cyrenc, librarian of Ales. 
andria, under king Evergetes, the ſon aof Ptolemy Philadel- 
Phus, died 194 years before Chriſt, cultivated at once poetry, 
grammar, philoſophy, mathematics, and excelled in the firlt 
aud the laſt. He was ſtyled, the Coſmographer, the meaſurer 
of the univerſe, the ſecond Plato. He was the firſt who dil- 
coyered à method of meaſuring the bulk and circumference of 
the earth. He conſtructed the firſt obſervatory, and obſerved 
the obliquity of the ecliptic.” He found out alfo a method of 
knowing the" ſaipirive numbers, that is, the numbers that have 
no common.meaſure between them: it conſiſts in excluding the 


* 


numbers that have not this property. It was named the 1 
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of Eratöſthenes. This philoſopher likewiſe compoſed a treatiſe 
for completing the analyſis, and he ſolved the problem of the 
duplication of the cube, by means of an inſtrument compoſed 
of ſeveral Niders.' Having attained the age of 80, and b ing 
oppreſſed with infirmities, he voluntarily died of hunger. "He 
deſcribed in greek the reigns of 38 Theban kings, which hae 
been omitted by 'Manetho, out of the ſacred records of the 
Egyptian, at Thebes, and this at the command of king Ever- 
getes. Apollodorus tranſcribed this catalogue out of Eratoſ- 
thenes, and Syeellus out of Apollodorus. This catalogue ot 
Laterculus of Eratoſthenes is generally owned to be the moſt 
authentic ægyptian account of all others now extant; and 
reaches from the beginning of that kingdom after the 9 
till the days of the judges; if not alſo till the days of Solo- 
mon: and by Dictearehus's connection of one of its Kings with 
an antediluvian king of Ægypt on one ſide, and with the firſt 
olympiad of Iphitus on the other, we gain another long and au- 
thentic ſeries of heathen chronology during all that time. The 
little that remains to us of the works of Eratoſthenes was print. 
ed at Oxford in 1672, 8 ͤ%. There are two other editions: one 
in the Uranologia of father Petau, 1630; and the other at 
ERCHEMRBERT, of Lombard, lived'in che ninth century 
He began early in life to bear arms, and was made e of 
war. Heretired to Monte Caffins, where he embraced thEfule 
of St. Benedict at the age of about 25. The govertiment's 
a neighbouring monaſtery was conferred upon him; but here 
was expoſed to ſo many vexations, that he was obliged once moi 
to retire. It was in the place of his retreat that He Wrote a 
Chronicle, or a Hiſtory at large of the Lombards, which” 18 
thought to he loſt; and an abridgment of the i From 
the year 974 to 888. It is 4 ſort of ſupplement to Paul the 
deacon. Anthony Caraccioli, prieſts of the order of regular 
clerks, publiſhed this abridgment;” which relates ſome A 8 
fadts, with other pieces, at Naples, in 1628, to- ' Camill 
Peregrinus gave it afterwards to the public in his hiſtory oPthe 
princes of Lombardy}: 163, too ans; 
 ERCILE=YA-CUNIGA (Dev Azoxzo D), ſon of 1 cele- 
brated-lawyer, was gentleman of the bed-chartber to the em- 
_ Maximilian. He was brought up in 2 re of cs 
0 


Il, and fought undet him at the famous Battle of Saint 

in 1557. 1 warrior; mitten with the deſire of acquir n Ty 
knowledge bf :different countries and their inhabitants, 405 ed 
orer France, Italy, Getmiany; and England. Haying learned, 
while at London, that ſome provinces of Peru atid Chil Had re- 
volted againſt the Spaniards; their conquerors and their ty- 
tits, he was ſeized with _ t Jongin * 
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his courage on this new ſcene of aQion.' He paſſed che fron. 
tiers of Chili into a little mountainous region, where he main- 
tained a long and painful war againſt the rebels, whom at length 
he defeated. It is this war which makes the ſubject of his 
poem of the Araucana, ſo called from the name of the country. 
Novel and hold ſentiments are obſervable in it. The victorious 
bard has thrown much fire into his battles; and in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages the poem glows with all the charms of animated verſe. 
The deſcriptzons are rich, though defective in variety; but we 
can trace no plan, no unity of deſign, no probability in the 
epiſodes, no harmony in the characters. This poem, conſiſting 
of more than 36 cantos, is too long by one half. The author 
falls into repetitions and details of inſupportable length; in 
fine, he is ſometimes as barbarous as the nation againſt which 
he fought. The work of Cuniga was printed, for the firſt time, 
in 1597, 12mo; but the beſt edition is that of Madrid, 1632, 
7%%%ĩé³˙à1W ˙ Äinàq)eÄ r. ] oGêé; x / 8 

ERCKERN (Lazarvs), ſuperintendant of the mines of Hun. 
gary, of Germany, and of the Tyrol, under three emperors, 
wrote on metallurgy, with great exactitude. His book is in 
german; but it has been tranſlated into latin accompanied with |} 
notes. It appeared for the firſt-time in 1694, at Frankfort, fo. 
io. It contains almoſt all that is neceſſary to be known on the 


r + ee re be en ee 
ERCOLE, the ſon of Carl Antonio, was a diſciple of his 


uncle Julio Ceſare,” and ſo happy in imitating his manner, that 
he was ſent for to the court of the duke of Savoy, and highly | 
honoured. and nobly rewarded. by that prince for his ſervices. 
He N an admirable lutiniſt: and died in 1676, 80 
Sars 0 0 S #2 DSTI LL 3% 21 333 3 * TIM Bp 2 +- 3 5 
y EREMITA (Dani), a native of Antwerp, and ſecretary 
to the duke of Florence, flouriſhed about the beginning of the 
xviith. century, and was a pretty good writer; but neither his 
conduct nor morals were conſiſtent with the | profeſſion of tho 
belles lettres, to which he had devoted himſelf. Scaliger had a 
great eſteem for him, and recommended him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to Caſaubon; for which he was afterwards very ſorry, 
upon hearing that the young man was turned roman-catholic. 
Cafaubon, at Scaliger's recommendation, took him into his 
fnendſhip, procured him an employment, and endeavoured to 
get him into Mr. de Montaterre's family, in quality of precep- 
2 The affair was upon the point of being concluded; when | 
Eremita found means to ingratiate himſelf with Mr. de Vic, 
who. was going ambaſſador: into Switzerland. De Vic, be- 
ing a man of great - bigotry, and fired with a zeal for making | 
converts, ſoon won over Eremita, by means of a ſingle confer- 
ence with one of the bawling enthuſiaſts of that age, a panty: 
47 & | ko gu 
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who knew the abilities of the converter, and thoſe of the con- 
vert: he knew that Eremita was a better ſcholar than the monk, 
and yet he was informed that the monk gave Eremita a fall at 
the frſt onſet, But he ſoon found the reaſon why fo ſlight a 
reſiſlance had been made; for Eremita deſired nothing more 
than to perſuade himſelf, that the richeſt religion is at the ſame 
However, though Eremita had changed his religion, he ſtill 
retained a veneration for Scaliger; of which he gave a public 
teſtimony, even after the death of Scaliger, in defending him 
againſt Scioppius. But he got nothing by this: for Scioppius 
ubliſned a great many things of him, which did no honour to 
his character. He relates, that he had ſeen him at Rome in 
1606 : Eremira,' ſays he, came to me with the two Rubens's, 
in order to go to Tivoli; and theſe gentlemen were greatly 
ſhocked at the licentiouſneſs of his converſation. Having dit- 
appeared for ſome time after, it was concluded, that poverty 
had forced him to ſhelter himſelf in ſome carthuſian'monaſteryz 
but it was found, that he was retired to Sienna, where he made * 
his court to archbiſhop Aſcanio Piccolomini, who recommend- 
ed him to Silvio Piccolomini, great chamberlain to the great 
duke of Florence. By this means he obtained a penſion from 
that prince, as a reward for a panegyric written on the nup- 
tials of the great duke with Magdalen of Auſtria, and publiſh- 
ed in 1608. He ſolicited ſo earneſtly to be ſent into Germany 
with the deputy, who went to acquaint the ſeyeral princes of 
the empire with the death of the great duke's father, that his 
requeſt was granted. At his return to Florence, he told a hun- 
dred idle ſtories concerning the drunkenneſs of the Germans, in 
order to make his court to the Italians. He ſet up at Florence 
for a man who was profoundly ſkilled in affairs of government; 
nd promiſed a commentary which ſhould exceed whatever 
had been written upon Tacitus. As he looked upon the hiſtory 
of our ſaviour as fabulous, ſo he took a delight in exclaiming 
againſt the inquiſitors and the clergy ; and had a hundred tales 
ready upon theſe occaſions, all which he could ſet off to advantage. 
Such is the idea which Scioppius has given of Eremita; and 
though the ſlanderous and fatirical caſt of mind for which Sci- 
oppius was remarkable may, in moſt caſes of this nature, make 
his evidence ſuſpeRed, yet Caſaubon has related ſome particulars 
which give an air of probability to what is told here. Eremita 
died at Leghorn, in 1613. ius publiſhed at Utrecht, in 
1701, an octavo volume of his Opera varia; among which 
vere Aulicæ vitæ ac civilis, libri iv. "Theſe works were in manu- 
{cript in the duke of Florence's library, and communicated by 
Magliabecchi to Grævius, who, in a preface, has endeavoured 


to 
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to refate:the flanders f Seioppius. The fo J J ook 6 De Aw 
Bea vita de civili, are written with great purity and elegance 


3 of ſtyle, and abqaund with curious knowledge, which make 


them entertaining as well as uſeful. Bayie imentions-two other 
works of our author, which, he ſays, deſerve to be read: 
* Epiſtolica relatio de itinere Germanico, quod legatione magni 
Etruriæ ducis ad Rodolphum II. imperatorem Germaniz anno 


1609 peractum fuit;“ and his epiſtle « De Helveticorum, Rhe. 
torum; Sedonenſium ſitu, republica, & 'moribus.” His latin 


poems were inſerted in the ſeeond volume of 'Delicice poetarum 
ERIGENA (Jenn Scorvs), an eminent ſcholar of the mid. 
dle age, was born in an early part of the ixth century. The moſt 
common account of him is, that he was a native of Ayr, in Scot- 
land, though ſome writers have ſaid;that the place of his birth 
was Ergene, on the borders af Wales, and others have contend- 
ed that he was an Iriſnman. It is, we apprehend, moſt proba- 
ble that he was Scotchman. However this may have been, he was 
animated, in a very dark period, with a moſt uncommon deſire 
of literature. Seeing his country involved in great confuſion 
and ignorance, and that it afforded no means of acquiring the 


knowledge after whieh he thirſted, he travelled into foreign | 
parts; and it is even aſſerted, by ſeveral authors, that he went 


zo Athetrs, and ſpent ſome years in ſtudying the greek, chaldaic, 


and arabic languages. In whatever place he obtained his lean- 
ing, it is certain that in philoſophy he had no ſuperior, and in | 
languages no equal, in the age during which he flouriſhed, | 


Theſe extraordinary accanpliſhments, together with his wit and 
pleaſantry, which rendeted his converſation as agreeable as it 
was inſtructive, procured him an invitation from Charles the 


Bald, king of France, the greateſt patron of literature in that 


period, to reſide with him. Of this invitation Erigena accept- 
ed, and lived a numbet of years in the court of that prince, on 


a footing of the molt intimate acquaintanoe and familiarity. He 
ſlept often in the royal apartments, and dined daily at the royal 


table. From the following repartee; which is preſerved by one 


of our ancient hiſtorians, we may judge of the freedom which 


Scotus uſed with the monarch. As they were ſitting one day at 


table oppoſite to each other, after dinner, che philoſopher hav- | 
ing ſaid ſomething that was not quite agrecable to the rules of 


politeneſs, the king, in a merry humour, aſked him, “ Pray 
hat is between a ſcot and a fot ?? To which he anſwered, 


ce Nothing but the table Charles, ſays the hiſtofian; laughed 


Heartily, and was not in the'leaſt offended; as he made it a rule 
never to be angry with his maſter, as he always called Erigena. 
But the king valued this great man for his wiſdom and learning, 


still more than for his wit, and retained him about his 1 
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not merely as an agreeable companion, but as his preceptor in the 
e and bis beſt counſcller in the moſt arduous affairs-of 
government. While Scotus reſided in the court of France, he 


compoſed, at the deſire of his royal patron, a number of works, 


which procured him many admirers on the one hand, and my 
adverſaries on the other. The elergy, in particular, were di 

ſatisfied with ſome of his nations, as not being perfectly 8 ortho· 
dox. One of the ſubjects which employed his pen was the 


doctrine of predeſtination. In his treatiſe on this ſubject, which 


was addreſſed to Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, and Pardulus, 
biſhop of Laon, the poſition he begins with is, that every queſ- 
tion may be reſolved by four general rules of philoſophy, viz. 


diviſion, definition, demonſtration, and analyſis. By theſe 
rules he endeavours to prove, that there cannot be a double pre- 


deſtination, of one to glory, and another to damnation; 

that predeſtination doth not impoſe any neceſſity, but that 
is abſolutely free; and that, although he cannot do good with» 
out the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, yet he doth it, without being con- 
{trained or forced to do it by the will of God, by: his own free 
choice. Sin, and the conſequences of it, and the puniſhments 
with which it is attended, are, ſays Erigena, mere privations, 
that are neither foreſeen nor predeſtinated by God; and pre- 


deſtination: hath no place but in thoſe things which God hath 


pre-ordained in order to eternal happineſs ; for our predeſtina+ 
tion ariſeth from the foreſight of the. good uſe of our free - will. 
Sentiments ſo bold; and delivered in ſuch an age, could not fail 


of exciting great indignation.” Wemlo, or Ganelo, archbiſhop g 


of Sens, having read the work, collected out of it ſeveral pro- 
poſitions, which he arranged under nineteen heads, according 
to the number and order of the chapters of Scotus's treatiſe, 
and ſent them to Prudentius, biſnop of Troyes. This prelate, 
having examined them, found in them, as he thought, not only 
the errors of Pelagius, but the impiety of the Collyridians. He 
employed himſelf, therefore, in anſwering Erigena; and ano- 
ther anſwer to him was written by Florus, a deacon of the 
church of Lyons. It does not appear that Scotus engaged any 
farther in the controverſy. Another of his works was upon the 
ſubject of the euchariſt, in anſwer to a famous book of Paſ- 
chaſius Radbertus, concerning the body and blood of Chriſt. 


Upon this head, Erigena had the good ſenſe to oppoſe the doc- 


trine of tramſubſtastistia nnn 2} BL att 
While our author was employed in theſe diſcuſſions, an inci- 
dent occurred, which drew upon him the diſpleaſure of the ro- 
man pontiff. Michael Balbus, the greek emperor, had ſent, in 
the year 824, a copy of the: works of Dionyſius, the philoſo- 
pher, to the emperox Lewis the pions, as a moſt acceptable pre- 


lent, In France theſe treatiſes e 
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ble treaſure; and therefore Charles the Bald, who could not 
read greek, was earneſtly deſirous of peruſing them in a latin 
tranſlation. This deſire was undoubtedly increaſed by an opi- 
nion which at that time univerſally prevailed, though without 
any proof, that Dionyſius the Areopagite, or St. Denys, was 
the firſt chriſtian teacher, or apoſtle, in France. At the requeſt 
of Charles, Joannes Scotus undertook the tatk of tranſlating the 
works in queſtion, the titles of which were, On the celeſtial 
monarchy; On the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy ;” On divine 
names; and, On myſtic theology.” Theſe books were re- 
ceived with great eagerneſs by the weſtern churches; but the 
tranſlation having been made without the licenſe of the ſove- 
reign pontiff, and containing many things contrary to the re- 
ceived faith of the church of Rome, the pope, Nicholas the firſt, 
Ws highly diſpleaſed, and wrote a threatening letter to the 
french king, requiring that Scotus ſhould be baniſhed from the 
univerſity of Paris, and ſent to Rome. Charles had too much 
affection and reſpect. for our author to obey the pope's:order ; 
but Erigena thought it adviſable, for his ſafety, to retire from 
Paris. According to ſome writers, it was upon this occaſion 
that he returned to England. It was the tranſlation of the works 
of the pretended Dionyſius which revived the knowledge of 
alexandrian platoniſm in the weſt, and laid the foundation of 
the myſtical ſyſtem of theology, which afterwards ſo generally 
prevailed. Hence it was, that philoſophical enthuſiaſm, born 
in the eaſt, nouriſhed. by Plato, educated in Alexandria, ma- 

tured in Aſia, and adopted into the greek church, found its 
way, under the 2 and authority of an apoſtolic name, in- 
to = weſtern church, and there produced . innumerable miſ- 
The moſt capital work of Scotus was his treatiſe “ On the 
diviſion of nature, or the natures of things; which, after long 
_ lying in manuſcript, was publiſhed at Ox ford, in 1681, by Dr. 

Thomas Gale. In various reſpects this was the moſt curious li- 
terary production of the age in which Erigena flouriſhed, being 
written with a metaphyſical ſubtlety and acuteneſs then unknown 
in Europe. This acuteneſs he acquired by reading the writings 
of the greek philoſophers: and by applying the refinement of 
logic to the diſcuſſion of thealogical ſubjects, he became the fa- 
ther of that ſcholaſtic divinity, which made ſo diſtinguiſhed a a 
figure in the middle ages, and ſo long reſiſted the progreſs of ge- 
nuine ſcience. The remarks of one of our antient hiſtorians 
| [FHoveden] on Scotus's work are not unjuſt. 4 His book, inti- 
tuled, The diviſion of nature, is of great uſe in ſolving many 
intricate and perplexing queſtions; if we can forgive him for 
deviating ſrom the path of the latin philoſophers and divines, and 


purſuing that of the Greeks, It was this chat made him appeat 
| 6. 4 a heretic 
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a heretie to many; and it muſt be confeſſed that there are many 
things in it which, at firſt ſight at leaſt, ſeem to be contrary to 
the catholic faith.“ Of this kind are his opinions of God and 
the univerſe, which bear a conſiderable reſemblance to the pan- 
theiſm of Spinoza. At the entrance of his work, Erigena di- 
vides nature into that which creates, and is not created; that 
_ which is created, and creates; that which is created, and does 
not create; and that which neither creates nor is created. As. 
a farther proof of the ſingularity of John Scotus's genius, we | 
ſhall produce his argument for the eternity of the world. No- 
thing can be an accident with reſpect to God; conſequently, it 
was not an aecident with reſpect to him to frame the world: 
therefore God did not exiſt before he created the world; for, 
if he had, it would have happened to him to create z- that is, 
creation would have been an accident of the divine nature. 
therefore precedes the world, not in the order of time, but of 
cauſality. The cauſe always was, and is, and will be; and 
therefore the effect always has ſubſiſted, doth ſubſiſt, and will 
ſubſiſt; that is, the univerſe is eternal in its cauſe.” Hence 
Erigena taught that God is all things, and that all things are 
God; by which he might only mean the ſame with the oriental, 
cabbaliſtic, and alexandrian philoſophers; and, after theſe, 
with the followers of Origen, Syneſius, and the ſuppoſed Dio- 
nyſius, that all things have eternally proceeded by emanation 
from God, and will at length return into him as ſtreams to their 
ſource. Accordingly he ſays, that “after the reſurreQtion na- 
ture itſelf will return to God; God will be all in all, and there 
will remain nothing but God alone.“ From theſe brief ſpeci- 
mens it appears, that the philoſophy of Scotus was founded in 
the enthuſiaſtic notions of univerſal deification; and conſe- 
quently, that he is rather to be ranked among the fanatical than 
among the atheiſtical philoſophers. The monaſtic life, which 
then ſo generally prevailed, afforded ſo much leifure for indulg- 
ing the flights of imagination, and ſo many opportunities for an 
oſtentatious diſplay of piety, that it was peculiarly favourable to 
the propagation of enthuſiaſm. To this it may be added, that 
the ignorance of the times made it perfectly eaſy for thoſe, Who 
were inclined to practiſe upon vulgar credulity, to execute their 
—_— It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that the dreams of 


myſticiſm ſnould be extenſively propagated, under the authority 
of a fuppoſed apoſtolieai name; . poppe gen ont page 

The concluding period of Erigena's life is involved in ſome. . 
degree of uncertainty. According to Cave and Tanner, he re- 
moved from France to England in 877, and was employed by 
king Alfred. in the reſtoration of learning at the univerſity of 
Oxford. It is faid by Tanner, that in 879 he was appointed 
profeſſor of mathematics and aſtronomy in that e ] 
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Here he continued three years, whenz. upon accbunt' of ſome 
differences which aroſe among the gownſmen,, he retired; to the 


abbey of Malmſbury, where lie opened a ſchook: Behaving, . 


however, with harſfineſs and ſeverity to his ſcholars, they were 
ſo irritated, that they are reported to have murdered him with 
the iron bodkins which were then uſed in writing. According 


to others, the ſcholars were inſtigated to this atrocious act by 
the monks, who had conceived a hatred againſt Scotus, as well 


for his learning as his heterodoxy. The time of his death is 


differently ſtated, but is generally referred to the year 883. 


Some, however, place it in either 884 or 886. Such is the ſtate 
of facts, as given by moſt of the engliſh writers ; but other au- 


thors ſuppoſe that our hiſtorians have confounded John Scotus 
Erigena with another John Scot, who was an Engliſhman, con- 
temporary with Alfred; and eg, at Oxford. According 
to Mackenzie, Erigena retired to England in 864, and died 


there about the year 874. As a proof of the laſt circumſtance, 


he refers to a letter of Anaſtaſius, the librarian to Charles the 
Bald, written in 875, which ſpeaks of Scotus as of a dead man. 


Dr. Henry thinks it moſt probable that he ended his days in 


France. Anaſtaſius had ſo high an opinion of Erigena, that he 


aſcribed his tranſlation of the works of Dionyſius to the eſpe- 
cial influence of the ſpirit of God. He was undoubtedly a 
very extraordinary man for the period in which he lived. Dur- 


ing a long time he had a place in the liſt of the ſaints of the 
church of Rome; but at length, on account of its being diſco- 
vered that he was heterodox with regard to the doctrine of 


tranſubſtantiation, Baronius ſtruck his name out of the calen 


dar. A catalogue of Scotus's works in general may be ſeen in 
Cave. Bale has added to the number, but probably without 
a fr er HS ers fig 

ERINNA, a grecian lady contemporary with-Sappho, com- 
poſed ſeveral pieces of poetry, of which ſome fragments are 


extant in the Carmina novem poetarum feminarum; COT. 


go. 1568. Imitations of them are to be ſeen in the Parnaſſe 
des dames, by M. Sauvigny. CCC a ron 


ERIZZO (Lewis and'Marx AnTrONY),: two: brothers of 


one of the oldeſt: families of Venice, cauſed their uncle a ſe- 


nator of Ravenna, to be aſſaſſinated; in 1546, in order that 


they might the ſooner take poſſeſſion of his fortune. The ſenate 
having promiſed an abſolute pardon, and 2000 crowns reward, to 
whoever ſhould diſcover the atrocious fact, a ſoldier, their ac- 

complice, delivered them up. Lewis was decapitated; and Mark 
Anthony died in priſon; —Paul Erizzo, of the ſame family; had 
loſt his life more gloriouſſy in 1469. He was governor of Ne- 
gropont. After making a vigorous reſiſtance, he ſurrendered io 
che Turks, on their promiſe that lis life ſhould be ſpared: The 


emperor 


os 
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empetor Mahomet II, paying no regard to the capitulation, 
tauſed him to be e gen ge- to own hands. cat off 
the head of Anne, daughter of this unfortunate: but illuſtrious 
ſoldier, becauſe the would not comply with his baſe deſires, _ 
ERIZ ZO (SRAAS HAN), a noble Venetian, died in 158353, ac-. 
quired a name by ſeveral literary productions. He addicted him- 
{elf likewiſe to the numiſmatic ſcience, and left a treatiſe in ita- 
lian, on medals: the beſt edition of this eſteemed work is that of 
Venice, in 4to. the copies whereof are, for the moſt part, with- 
out date, hut ſome bear that of 1571. He alſo publiſned: 1. 
Des nouvelles en ſix journẽes; Veniſe, 1 507, 4to. 2. Trat - 
tato della via inventrice e dell' inſtrumento de gli Antichi; Ve- 
niſe, 15 S M wat; | a 
ERKIVINS of Steinbach, architect of the famous tower of | 
Straſburgh, died in -130g- It was not finiſhed till the year 
n RITES HTC: HUGE CU rye | | 
ERLACH (Joan Lxwis) born at Berne, of a family in 8Swit- 
zerland famous for the antiquity, of its nobility, and the great 
characters it had produced, and the chief of the ſix noble fami- 
lies of Berne. Early in liſe he entered the military ſervice 
of France, and ſignalized himſelf on various occaſions. His 
exploits. and perſonal valour were rewarded with the titles of 
lieutenant-general of the armies of France, of govetnor of Bri- 
ſach, of colonel of | ſeveral regiments of infantry. and cavalry of 
the empire. Louis XIII was indebted to his courage for the ac- 
quiſition of Briſach in 1639; and Louis XIV in great part for 
the victory of Lens in 1648, and the preſervation of his army 
in 1649. That prince made him commander in chief of his 
troops on the defection of viſcount Turenne. D'Exlach died at; 
Briſach the year following, at the age of 55. A ſhort, time be- 
fore his death, the king had appointed him his firſt plenipoten- 
tiary to the congreſs of Nuremberg, and was preparing to re- 
compenſe the ſervices of this general by the moſt. diſtinguiſhed. 
military honours, when the news arrived that the current of, » 
his days was cut off by a ſudden. death. D*Erlach. was a man 
of underſtanding as well as of courage, alike capable of con- 
ducting an army and managing a negotiation. e 
EROSTRATUS, or: ERATOSTRATUS, an obſcure. in- 
dividual of Epheſus, deſirous of rendering his name famous 
with poſterity, burnt the temple of Diana, one of the ſeven | 
wonders.of che world, in the year 3 56 before the birth of Chriſt, . 85 


the very night in, which Alexander the great was born, The 
magiſtrates of Epheſus paſſed a law, forbidding his name to be. 
pronounced. This curious law, far from having the intended, 
effect, only ſerved the purpoſes of the incendiary; it was the 
means of {freading.and perpetuating his memo. of 
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_ "ERPENIUS(Trowmas);'or, as he was called in dutch, Thoma 
van Erpe, was a very learned writer, and incomparably ſkille4 
in the oriental tongues. He was deſcended from noble families 
at Boifteduc' in Brabant, which place his parents had quitted 
on account of the proteſtant religion they had embraced; and 
was born at Gorcum in Holland, Sept. 11, 1584. From his 
earlieſt years he ſhewed a pecular diſpoſition for learning; which 
induced his father, though no ſcholar himſelf, to ſend him to 
Leyden, where he began his ſtudies, and proſecuted them with 


fuck ſueceſs, that his-maſters were extremely  furpriſed. At 


eighteen, he was admitted into the univerſity of that city; where 
he took the degree of doctor in philoſophy, in 1608. Voſſius 
informs us, that, not long after he became a ſtudent in that 
place, he grew fo'diffident of ſucceeding in his ſtudies, as to 
have thoughts of laying them entirely aſide ; but that, reſuming 
freſh courage, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral branches ot 
Hterature, and particularly metaphyſics. For this purpoſe, he 


read. over not only Ariſtotle, but likewiſe a great number of 


his interpreters, with all the commentaries of Suarez; in 


which, it ſeems, he was ſo converſant, that, ſeveral years after 


he had gone through his courſe of philoſophy, and was engaged 
in other ſtudies, he could give a diſtin& account of the 
tents of almoſt every page of that vaſt worn... 

| He had already paſſed through a courſe of divinity, and gained 
2 conſiderable ſkill in the oriental languages; to which he had 
applied himſelf at the perſuaſion of Joſeph Scaliger, who forc- 
ſaw how great a man he would prove in that branch of learn- 
ing. He afterwards travelled into England, France, Italy, and 
Germany; in which countries he contracted an acquaintance 
with the moſt learned men there. While he was at London, he 

became acquainted with Bedell, whowas excellently ſkilled in the 
oriental tongues. He continued a year in Paris, where he learned 
arabic of an ægyptian Jacobine, named Barbatus; and gained 
the friendſhip of Iſaac Caſaubon, among whoſe letters are ſeve- 
ral to Erpenius. In one of April the 7th, 1610, he exhorts him to 


proſecute his ſtudies in the arabic tongue, telling him, that “ it 


would be of the greateſt importance to learning; that if he 
looked round the chriſtian world, he would find no perſon who 


had taken the proper method to gain the wiſhedyfor point in that 
kind of literature; that Joſeph Scaliger had diſappointed their 


hopes; that Bedell, though a man of great learning, proceeded fo 
flowly, and followed fuch courſe of. ſtudies, that they knew 
not what to expect from him; that the German, who made ſo. 


great a noiſe, was not to be depended on; that the Italians, 
after raiſing great expectations, had of a ſudden deſerted them; 


in ſhort, that himſelf was the only perſon who had _— 
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v ing ben Nihon for 4 futitte f ructure“ *--- 
his ſtay, Ys the aſſiſtance f {ome learned Jews an 
Turks 1 quired the knowledge of the turkiſh, ' perſian,” 


ſuch ativa that he was offered” a ſtipend of $00 ducats 

to tran! te — arabic books into latin. FA 

After four years ſpent in his travels, Ho rahiiwwal 6b Ey e in bh 
Joly 16125 about which tinie there was a deſign to Have ki 

t for into England, and to have an honourable ſtipend ſettled 


on Him; but, ry following, lie was choſen, by the curators 
of chat aniretfiry, profeſſor flor "of | 
tongtes, 'extept "the hebrew; of which there was already a pro- 


the arabic and other oriental 


fear. He filled this chair with great applauſe, and ſoon after 
fet up, at at. e he erpence, a pteſs for che eaſtern 

ges, at Which ve d x great many excellent works. 
ober 1616, he ter: of à counſellor in the 


court of Holland, by — he Rad ſeven children, three of 
which ſurvived him. In 1619 the cxratorg of the univerßtz 
etected a ſecond chair for the hebrew language, of which the 


feffor.” In 1620 he was etit by the prince 
tes of Holland imo France; to ſolicit Feter 

du Moos te ar Aridrew Rivet, to undetfake the” orſh 

of divinity at Leyden: but not prevailing chen, he 


_ again the cir following g and, after fix' months ſt in France. 


procured Rivet, with conſent of the french chu ches, to 


remove to Leyden. Some time after his return, "the ſtates * 


Holland appointed him their interpretet, and eployed him to 
trauffate the letters 'they,received from the ſeveral princes of 


Africa and Aſia, und alſo to write letters in the otieneal lan- 
* = and the em of Morocco was ſo pleaſed with the 


ty of his arabic wa that he ſhewed his letters to his nobles, 


as a prodigious curioſity, for their elegance and propriety. In the 
midſt of theſe employmerits; he was ſeized with a contayivtts git 
eaſe, Ae was ther! epidettical; of which he died Nov. 13, 1624 
at no more than forty years of age. All the learned lamented 
_ and wrote the higheſt eulogiums upon Rim ; as indeed he 


well deſeryed them, for he was not orly. moſt 00 as a 


ſcholar, but alſo a worthy," honeſt, kind-hearted man- We 

have already obferved, that be rejected an advants eovs offer 
made him in Italy; he rejected another from che king of 
Spain and. the archbiſhop of ville, who invited A hin into that 


kin to explain certain #rabie inſcriptions!” Geratd John 
Vollus made his funeral oration in latin, printed af mis 1625. 
in to; and the ſame year were publiſhed; at the 


me place, 
in ate e Manes be TE ban vatio 3 
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© Bome-of them, the reader (es, axe poſthurigus: be had x de 
ſign to have publiſhed. an edition of the Koran, with an accurate 
latin vet bon and notes, and a confutation, of it where, it was ne- 

' ceflary ; a Theſaurus Grammaticus for the arabic tongue z and a 
lexicon; of. the ſame. language. . But he was preyented by death 
from executing , theſe deſigns; as we are informed by Mr. 

- Chappelow, in the preface to his (, Elementa linguz arabicz ex 

Epen rudimentis, ut plurimum, deſumpta -. Cujus praxi gram- 
matice novam legendi praxin agldidit, Leonardus Chappelow, 

: 10 arabicæ apud Cantabrigienſes profeſſor.” Lond. 1730, 

_ ... ERSKINE (Rates, 4. M.) He was deſcended from the noble 
family of Mar in Scotland, and born in Alloa 1628, where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education, and in 1650 took the degree 
of maſter of arts in the univerſity of Edinburgh, In 1654 he was 


: * +4 


appointed miniſter of Falkirk, but ejected from his living 4662 by 
| 705 act of uniformity. The perſecution carried on at that time in 
Scotland againſt the preſbyterians, obliged. Mr. Erſkine to take 
refuge in Holland; but the want of the common neceſſaries of 
life induced him to return to his native country, Where he was 
apprehended and committed priſoner to the Baſs, a ſtrong fort 
in the mouth of the Forth. There he continued near three 
years; till, through the intereſt of the then earl of Mar his kinſ- 
man, he was ſet at liberty: but ſuch was the violence of the 
times, that he was again driven from Scotland. In 1687, when 
king James's. toleration was proclaimed, Mr. Erſkine embraced 
it, and. on the re- eſtabliſnment of preſbytery in 1690, he was ap- 


es „„ K Fry „ DE WS, A es 4g ee EE oo WAS i Bone tf fn EE $4 s 
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La] 1. Annotatiores ad lexicon ara- known. 7. Hiſtoria Joſephi A 


dicum Franciſci Raphelengii. 
1613, 4to, printed with the Lexicon. 2. 


 Grammatica, arabica, 1613, 4to. 3. Pro- 
rerbiorum arabicorum centuriz 11, ara- 
bict & latinè, cum ſcholiis Joſephi Sca- 


* 


ligeri & Thome Erpenii, ' 1614, 4t0. 
lium joannis, 1620. 11. Grammatica 


Scaliger having tranſlated and written notes 
upon part of the arahian proverbs, Caſau- 
don engaged Erpen ius, Scaliger being dead, 
to complete that work. 4. Lockmanni fabu⸗ 
le & ſelecta quzdam Arabum adagia, cum 
* Interpretatione latina & notis; 161 5, 8vo, 
Amit. 1636 & 1656 in 4to, with the ara · 
Wie grammar juſt mentioned. . Giarumia 
rammatica. de centum regentibus, five 
. linguz Arabie particulis, arabicò & latinè, 


Cum notis, 1617, 4to. Giarumia is an 
arabic grammar, which takes its name 
gua Gracorum commudiy 1662, 8 v0. 19 · 


from its author, and is highly efteemed-in 
Afia and Africa. 6. Novum Teſtamen- 


* 


0 tum, arabicè, 1615, 4to. This 3 an an- 
_ ojrat*arabic 
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Leyden, ; 


© nitate;: 1621, vo 13. 


* 


verligp, whoſe author is not 
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ex Alcorano, arabice, cum verfiane latina 


& notis, 1619, \4to;) 8. Canones de lite» 


rarum EVI apud Arabes natura & permu- 
tatione, 1618, 40. 9. Rudimenta lin- 
guz arabice, 1620, 8 vo. 10. Verſio & 
note ad atabicam paraphraſin in evange- 


hebræa, 1621, 8yo- 12. Orationes tres 


de linguarum hebrez atque arabicæ dig- 


Q Lentateuchus 
Moſis, arabic, 1522, 4to. This verſion is 
ancient, and was made by, a chriſtian. 14. 


Elmacini | hiſtoria: faracenica c, 162 57 
"folio.'1 5. Pſalmi Davidis, fyriacs; cum ver- 
ſione lating,, 1625, 40. 16. Grammatica 


chaldza & ſyra, 1628; $v0.. 17. De 


7 
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regrinatione gallica utiliter inftituendatrac- 


tatus; 163 1, amo. 18. Precepta de lin- 


Areanum punctationis revelatum, Kc. 
or. we 15 
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paged miniſter of Churnſide in the county of Berwick. He 
died 1696, aged 68, much reſpected by all who knew him, and 
left behind him ſeveral manuſcripts, elucidating difficult paflages 
in ſeripture; but theſe having been written in latin, none of them 
were ever pn.... Ne; Org] 
© ERSKINE (EBEN RZ ER, 4. M.) ſon of the above, was born 
in the priſon of the Baſs, 1680, and in 1701 took his . of 
maſter of arts in the univerſity of Edinburgh. In 1702 he was 
ordained miniſter of Portmoak in the county of Fife, where he 
diſcharged the paſtoral duty with great integrity till 1728, when 
he was made choice of to be one of the miniſters of Stirling. In 
1734, he refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſettlement of one Mr. Rennie, 
whom john duke of Argyle had prefented to the pariſn of 
Muckhart, for which he was depoſed, and became one of the 
leading men among thoſe people called ſeceders. But his popularity 
never forſook him; he was beloved by his hearers, and eſteemed 
even by thoſe who were his profeſſed enemies. In 1747 an un- 
happy polemical diſpute led him into a controverſy, and then 
he joined thoſe ſeceders called burghers. He died at Stirling 
1755, aged 75: As a gentleman and a ſcholar, few ever equalled 
him; and, although but in low circumſtances, his charity was un- 
bounded. Four volumes of his ſermons were printed at Glaſ- 
gow in 8vo, 1762, and a fifth volume at Edinburgh 1765, under. 
the patronage of the late ducheſs of Northumberland, in whoſe 
family one of his ſons lived as a gard ener. 
ERSKINE (RAL TH, 4. M.), Pabthes of the above, was born 
in 1682 at Roxburgh, in the county of that name, ſoon after his 
father was diſcharged from his impriſonment in the Baſs: He was 
educated along with his brother Ebenezer in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh, and took the degree of A. M. 1704, after which he 
was licenſed to preach as a probationer. But notwithſtanding - 
his popular abilities as a preacher, yet he did not obtain a 
ſettlement in the church till 1712, when he was ordained mi- 
niſter at Dunfermline in Fifeſhire. There he continued till 734, 
when, joining the ſeceders, along with his brother Ebenezer, he 
was depoſed by an order from the general aſſembly. Eſteemed 
and beloved by his hearers, they built a meeting for him, and 
attended his miniſtry till his death, which happened in 2751 aged 
. 69. As a divine, few men were ever more eſteemed in Scotland; 
and the character given of him by the late Mr. Harvey ſets his 
abilities in the higheſt point of view. His works, in two vols. fol. 
were Publiſhed in 1760, conſiſting of the following articles: 
1. Faith no fancy, à polemical treatiſe. 2. The goſpel ſon 
nets. - 3. A paraphraſe in verſe of the ſong of Solomon; and 
about de hundred enen 88 
ERSKINE (JAuxs), lord Alva, was born at Edinburgh, June 
20, 17223 entered advocate, Dec. 24, 1743 3 was appointed ſheriff 
of the county of Perth, on the abolition of the heritable juriſ- 
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ditions; nominated one of the barons of the court-of exchequer 


of Scotland, May 27, 17 £4 ; this he reſigned on his appointment 
to a feat on the bench of the ſupreme civil court of Scotland, 
June 8, 1767, on which occaſion; he. aſſumed the title of lord 
Barjarg, a property he inherited from his mother; but he after- 
wards aſſumed the title of lord Alva, the name of an eſtate 


belonging to his father. He died at Drumſheugh, near Edin- 


durgh, one of the ſenators of the college of juſtice, the 13th 
of May 1796. At his lordſhip's death, be was the oldeſt judge 
in Britain. He married, firſt, June 11, 1749, Margaret, ſecond 


daughter of Hugh Macguire, of Drumdow, in Ayrſhire, ſiſter 


of the counteſs-dowager of GJencairn': by ber (who died 


April 1966, aged 37) he had two daughters, Jean, unmarried; 


and Iſabella, married to captain Patrick Tytler, of one of the 
regiments of foot, ſon of the learned author of the Vindication 
of queen Mary; alſo two ſons : Charles, born June 23, 1751, 
died September 1760, in his 1oth.year 3 and John, born Dec. 


| 13 1758, who, after ſtudying the law in the Temple and at 


Edinburgh univerſity, entered advocate 1781, was appointed clerk 
+ to the commiſary court of Scotland in 1790, and died at Edin- 


burgh Jan. 16, 179, in his 34th: year, rg Sat Chriſtian, 


eldeſt daughter of John Carruthers of Holmains, by whom 
he had two ſone, James, heir to his grandfather, and John, 
and one daughter, Charlotte. Lord Alva married, ſecondly, 
Jean, daughter and heireſs of the Stirling family, of bert= 


ſhire, relict of fir John Stirling of Glorat, bart; 11 


who ſurvives, had no iſſue. He derived his deſcent from ſir 
Charles Erſkine, fourth ſon of John ſeventh Earl of Mar, by 
his ſecond wife, lady Mary Stewart, daughter of Eſme 
duke of Lenox. This ſix Charles was created a baronet in 1666, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon fir Charles Erſkine, of Alva, born 
uly 4, 1643, who married Chriſtian, daughter of fir James 
Dundas, of Arniſton. By her he had four fons: 1. Sir James 
Erſkine, of Alva, killed at the battle of Landen, July, 23z 1693s 


unmarried; 2. Sir John Erſkine, of Alva fs], heir to his bro- 


ther, killed by a fall from his horſe in the iſle of Man, March 
12, 1739, aged 67 (he married Barbara Sinclair, ſecond daugh; 


ter of Henry the ſeventh lord Sinclair, or St. Clair, by whom 
be had two fons, fir Charles. Erſkine, of Alva, kill Sk 4 
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Erſkine diſcovered a very valuable mine of weeks it has been credibly aemed = | 


Giver on his eftate of Alva. It made its ore was produced to about the value of 
firſt appearance in ſmall- ſtrings of ſilver- 40001. per week; und it has been con- 


ore, which, being followeg, led to a very 


large maſs : part had the appearance of 
malleable 'filver, and produced 12 ounces 


of ſilver from 14-0unces of ore. Not mori 


eure when this valuable diſcovery was 


tities, and ſymptoms of 1 


jeQured that fir Jehn drew, from 40 to 
50,0001. beides n great deal ſuppoſed to 
have been purloined, by the ' workmen. 


When this maſs. was exhauſted, the Hlver | 


3 with | other 
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ore began to appear er he 
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t, — and fir Henry Erſkine; of 


Wedderburn, fiſter of the preſent lord c ancellor Loughborough, 


5 
and left by her two ſons, the res fir James Erfkine'Sinclair, 


of Dyſart, bart. M. P. and John, counſellor at law, and filazer 
to the court of common pleas) ;' 3. Charles: and, 4. Dr. Ro- 
bert Erſkine, phyſician eo the rzar of Ruſſia. Cdarles Erſkine, 


or; as he more uſually ſpelt his name, -Areſkine, the third ſong . 


born in 1680, ſtudied law, entered advocate 1711, was appointed 
ſolicitor-general. for Scotland, elected member of parliament 
for the Dumfries diſtrict of boroughs, nominated, in 1737, his 
majeſty's advocate for Scotland; promoted to u ſeat on the 5 
Nov. 29, 1744, on which berät he aſſumed the title of 125 
T in wald, che name of an eftate belonging to him in Dumſries- 
| ſhire, and was a pointed, 1748, lord juſtice clerk, which he 
. held un his/ devthy = K+ + He had diſpoſed of the eſtate 
of Tinwald fome y efore, as alfo of the lands of Barjarg, 
in the ſame bete, hick? he had got by marriage, in order to 
enible him to purchaſe, from the creditors of His nephew, his' 


noble paternal ſeat and eſtatè of Alva, in Stirlingſhire; Which 


he accordingly 'did, but left it bürthened with ſo heavy a load 
of debt, that Og fon was obliged, in a few years, to di ſpoſe' of 
it to the late . Jehnſton, efq. brother of fir William Pul- 
teney, bart. 
oember 21, 1712, Grized, daughter and heireſs of the Grier- © 
ſons, of Barjarg, and by ber had, beſides. ten children who died 
young, and were buried with their mother 'in the Grey Friers 
at indurgh, three daughters, Chriſtian, born December 30, 
1715, married, Feb. 4, 1733: to fir Robert Laurie, of Mazwell-' 
toun, in the county of Pan bart.; Jean, born lf 15, 
1726, married Dec. 21, 1746, to William Kirkpatrick, Shaws, 
in the fame county; and Sufannah, born 77 25, 1727, mar- 
ried, Mareh 26, 1749, to Robert Cambell, of Finab and Menzie, 
member of parliament for Argyleſmire, and rereiver - general of 
the euſtoms; alſo, two ſons, Q 
1716; member of parliament and counſellor at law, who died at 
London unmarried, in his father's life-time, and was buri- 


ed in the chapel of Lincoln's inn; and James lord Alva, the 


ge na of =o article. Lord TR, Cketk'Tinwald ans? 


quence was . all ra uo migif of Sogn 2 * mark Jar 


at that time, laid . Lord Alyz bad lord Alva, of 17 own. bp yy os and without. 


ente to the 3 ar rg ha 9 & e 9 ag of Eg a year was N 55 i I 
cateſia Santi Bo Statiſtical Acc ount of Scotland” 
Servaii-apud Alyeth;/ A. D. 1767, ex ar- | 
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Adios te M. P. who died in 1763, having married Janet | 


rd juſtice den Tinwald married, firſt, De- 


arles Erſkine, born October 21, 
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4% - © ERYCEIRA. 
fecondly, Auguſt 26; 1753, Blizabeth, daughtep.of Me. H 
tanes, of Craigs, xelict of | FE 

ae ſhe” had two daughters and eoheireſſes, Maryꝝ married at 


Dr. William Maxwell of Preſton (by 
inburgh, April 14, 176, to William twenty-firſt earl of 

utherland, aud Wilhelma, married at London, Sept. 26, 4961, 

to John lord viſcount. Glenorchy, ſon. of John third earl of 
Breadalbane), but by her, who (till ſurvives, had no iſſue. To 
85 memory of ſeveral of the perſons already mentioned lord Alva 


t up monuments in the chancel of the pariſh- church of Alva, 
with elegant claſſical inſcriptions of his on compoſition : 
 ERYCEIRA (FzrDixanD DEMENESES, cou D') was born at 
Liſbon in 1614. After having early acquired a. taſte. for lirera- 
ture, he went /and-ſtudied the military art in Italy, Being re- 
turned to his native. country, he was ſucceſſively governo of 
\ Penicha, and of Tangiers, counſellor of war, gentleman of the 
chamber to the infant don Pedro, and counſellor of ſtate. In 
the midſt of theſe ſeveral employments, the count d'Eryceira 
found time for ſtudy and compoſition. On the ſubjeR of his 
numerous publications, the reader may conſult the journal ẽtran · 
er of 1757 The principal of them are: 1. Ihe hiſtory of 
e Mr printed in folio in 1723. 2. The hiſtory of Portugal, 
from 1640 to 1657, in 2 vols. folio. 3. The life of John I, 
king of Portugal. Theſe different books are of great uſe to the 
knowledge of the hiſtory, of his county 44d „ 
ERKTCEIRA (Francis XAVIER DR MxEszs, COUNT) p). 
great grandſon of the foregoing, and inheritor of the literary 
| Fuitfufneſe of his anceitor, was born at Liſbon in 1673. He bore. 
arms with diſtinguiſhed merit; and obtained in 1735 the title 
of camp-maſter general and counſellor at war. He died in 1743, 
5 the 7oth year of his age, member of the academy of Liſbon, of 


1 9 


that of the Arcades of Rome, and of the Royal Society of London. 
e did not put on the airs of a man of quality among the learned; 
he was no more than, a man of letters, eaſy, polite, and com- 
municative. Pope Benedict XIII horoured him with a bre- 
vet; the king of France made him a preſent of the catalogue of 
his library, and 21 volumes of engravings. The academy of 
St. Peterſburg addreſſed its memoixs to him; ſeveral writers of 
France, England, Italy, & c., paid him the compliment of their 
: . © works. -His:anceſtors had left him a ſelect and numerous li- 
Z * brary, which he augmented with 15,002 volumes and 1000 
manuſeripts. He marked his literary career by upwards of a 
hundred different publications.” The moſt known of them are: 
I, Memoirs on the value of the coins of Portugal, from the 
. commencement of the monarchy, 4to, 1738. 2. Keflections on 
academical ſtutics. 3. Fifty-eight parallels of illuſtrious men, 
and twelve of jlluſtrious women. 4. The Henriade,.an heroic. 
poem; with © lervations on the Tules- to. be obſerved in epic 
o 
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commentary on the hiſtory of t 
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B8CALO (Matix be "12), of a family which Villani de- 


ank. He had afterwards the title of 1 cap- 
tain, and thenceforwards acked as ſovereign. But though he 
governed this petty ſtate with conſiderable prudence, his great 
ower* raiſed the jealouſy of the principal inhabitants againſt 
im. He was affaſinated in 1273. His deſcendants Preſeze | 
and even augmented the authority which he had; acquired in 
Verona. Maſtino III, of PEſcals, a turbulent and ambitious 
e buen not only Vicenza and Breſcia to his domain of 
erona; he took Padua from the Carraras, and made Albert, 
his brother, governor of it. He, being addicted to debauchery, 
was a ſcourge to his ſubjects, and carried off the wife of one of 
the diſ poffeled Curfaras, who, not ignorant of the art of dif... 
ſembling on à proper occaſion, flattered the pride of both the 
brothers. Maſtino, the moſt enterpriſing of the two, was not 
long before he drew upon him the hatred of the Venetians, by 
cauſing ſalt to be brought into the Lagunes. Theſe haughty re- 
puhlicans, jealous of a right which they were defirous of ren- 
dering excluſive, declared war on the Eſcalos, reſtored Pa- 
dua to the Carraras, poſſeſſed themſelves of the march of Tre- 
viſane, and ſhut up Maſtino, in 1339, in his little territory of 
Verona and Vicenza. This petty tyrant committed unheard-of 
th war. Bartholomew de 
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barbarities during the courfe of che Bartho 
P Eſcalo, biſhop of Verona, being ſuſpected of an intention to 


him 
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„„ ESCALASENS. 
him, at the entrance of hig cpiſcapal, pal 25384. 
The pope, being informed o of this murder, Gahj FEE þ a 

2 pobiis penance; En, baring ror * 9p = wed the 


Veroneze in eace... But 1 was ſna rom his 
family FAY. death, Anz on Piles A 3 but cruel man, 
ſtained with the murder of ther Bartholomew, entered 
Into a league with the Fer, 1 0 e War againſt the 
D 8 His 9 * 1 Tacgeſſeg alarmed the duke of 
Milan, who in 1387 0 cou fon. of Verona and Vicenza. 
5 Anthony, e tot use gf 2 private. many. £ | 
an aſylum, ane che title of noble, at Venice. Ma 
a fon called Cay the eln an ag ſon.a baſtard, named Wil. 
liam, Heh heir . thition, n ſe- 
9 e agen SFU lord of _retook. the 
| Yerony, a d of. e in 05 ig power 
Wig jo fe ag when the e AN 
him ee £ authority, ef hi 1 1 Þ ined bir 
16 ul be contle vi. 2 viſit he made. him, under pretence. 255 
to” pay bm. be Venen „This treachery, prored 3 ue 
crime. icentines and the Verong2e,rc 9159 to acknow — 
ledge this WE and v e with being the ſybje& 
to petty tyrants, la braitted, themſelyes to the rcpu lie 9 * 
in 1158 Erunoro de P Eſoglo, the laſt branch of this ambitious 
- family, wald ue attempt, in 1410, to regain | poſſeſſion 
of Verona 3 he was defeated 17 the vepetian focc The Scar 
1 0 who. conducted 145 0 yes Th the ſame 1 25 aud infos 
fg. in the ene of letters as the Elealos had done at Ve- 
retended to be derived from kn 5 but it was proved. to 
hem L t I; 2 Was FROM gunda 
| feb Spſroyl o {vn in 1326, 
1 pe gore 196 kable, in hiſtory by a pious. comedy. 
Being in RE he, cauſed a 225 held 
; nin the chuxeho ce — 5 in that city, at * 3 1" 
ſent the capitoyls his G with a great number of others 
| 722 were inyited ta e ee n The repre - 
- ſentation Was 48 8 11 poſſibl le; for be himſel f was laid. at 
| 1757 in a coffin bes, he K Hands joined, and ſurrounded: by 
oxty Rene toxch E mals 92 * ended, 2 | 
Was 3 teen about the pretended. corpſe,. with the cuſe = 


; tomary prayers. . ow zemaiged Wh to. put the body 
in the ground 3, but hi 9.50 7 PG TRY to. 1 the They 
_ Progecfled, therefore to. from, 


= A bg b 1 1227 4 18 5 us . in 4 
 quitted his Ghraud for reſuming. 3 e he res 


turned home, accompanie colleagues, ar the 
comp: he kept to, dine with, him. Fe Gage] 
5 e e this tranſaction he e 
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13 Lt 14 dry livel 6 . 
yall deer in a 10 en 9 | 
1 95 16 yas then abſent from el ſet uſe. 


d a provincial council in bis palage. Then —— 5 


— — 46 8c during three different ſittings, by the ſuffragan ble 

ſhops. and the abbotg, of the proyince : and their debates termi- 

nated in a decree prohibiting all the faithful throughout the 

whale circuit of that archbiſhopric from imitating this ceremay 

— under pain of ex communication. However, Charles V 10. 
it in Spain 209 years after. 

""ESCOB AR Ne 2 pions aud me cata, 
„ 0 15 55H of à noble and antiept family, poſleſſed 
2 large eſtate, which he employed. in works of charity. His 

He diet mi Lins in 269 where. he took: the habit of 2 monk. 
died at Jima in 1634, at the age of 66. He publithad : 1. 

Conciongs tetra & de adventu; fol. 2. De ſeſtis Do- 
mini. A rmones de . e ſcrimturs. His works are 
18808 y knen aut of 8 pain. J 

BAR (Marines p'), EH ot Valladolid FUR 554 died 

| June 9 ay i 
cihation ↄf St Briget in Spain. Father Dupont, her confeſſor, 
left memoirs of her life, Which was printed with a pompous tis 
tile, in folio. This — is become very g aud perhaps | 

that may be no great misfortune. 525 1. 
ESCOBAR. (ANTHONY), ſornamed of Ad a ſpaniſh | 
jeſuit, and famous caſuiſt, died July 4, 1669, aged 80, is au- 
\hox. of ſeveral; theological, works, in which he profeſies to 
ſmoothen the way. to ſalvation. His principles of morality have 
been turned into ridicule — ingenious Paſcal: they are con- 
venient, he Mages by 7 on _e pel proſeribes all con- 
veniencies. his s are: I. His moral 
theology; "ran, — 3 yo ee and, 2. His comments. 

1 2 Lyons, 1667, 9 vols. foi. 
„ ESCOUBLEAU ({Fraxgors D), cardinal de Sourdis, arcke 

(of, Bourdeaux, was eg ſon of Francois Eſeoubleau 

neg, a neue and anticne — He 1 — | 
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teem in the Aren — — Mt "Cardinal de 


n hc year, is the foundreſs of the Reoon- . 


Sourdia in 1644 canvoked aprovineial.council. The ordinances = 


and as of this ſynod axe. a teſtimonꝝ of the zeal with which he 
was animated for eee He died Feb. fs: 5 in 
the 4. year of his ag 

OUBLEAL ( ( 3 * brother of: thy lorop | 
fuer; in the archbiſhopric of Bouxdeaux, had 4 : de 
NI: thap jor the: life of a courtier and. ſo 


i 3 


er, Mo followed Louis XIIL to * fege of Ia Roc wats e, 1 — 
tte count d' Hareourt to that of the ifles de Lerins, which . 
took from the Spaniards. This prelate was of 2 naughty Ind 
imperious character. The duke d'Epernon; governor of Gui- 
enne, a man not leſs proud than the archbiſho of Bourdeaux, 
bad a very confiderable- difference with him. The duke was ſo 
furious as to ſtrike him. Oardinal de Richelieu, the enemy of 
. rene took up the affair in à very ſerious manner: but Coſ- 
peany, biſnop of Liſieux, paciſied the cardinal by ſaying: Mon- 
ur, if the devil was capable of making God the fame fatiſ- 
| on which! the duke d'Epernon” offers to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, Gol: would be merciful to him.“ This difference 
_ was ſhortly: after accommodated, but in a manner very tiumili- 
ating ts the haughey oEpernony who was obliged to write a moſt 
ſubmiſſtve letter o the archbiſhop, and to fall on his knees by. 
fore him, for reſpectfully debe the ſevere- reprimand 1 
bim previouſiy to his takin off the excommunication. Sour- 
dis died in 1645, after having played ſeveral odiqus or ridicu- 
lous parts. OY PISOUETRSY 219 FOR 501 2 A . 
-ESPAGNAC (Jos: Barrrstr een DE 8 avyguver D 
d baron dJ, born at Brive-la-Gaillarde; March 25, 17133 
died at Paris, Feb? 28, 1783. He bore arms" at the age of 19, 
ſignalized his proweſs in laly in 17345 and was aid de- camp in 
the campaigfis of Bavaria in 1742. Marſhal Saxe, who was 
well acquainted with his military talents, employed him either 
as aide-major- general of the army; or ag nel of one of the 
regiments of grenadiers, created in 1745. Being appointed in 
1766 governor of the {orelides-invalides,! he not only maine 
rained the utmoſt regularity, but introduced' great improvements 
there. He obtained the rank of lieutenant-general in 1780, 
and was perpetually writing on the military art." Among other 
things he- publiſhed; 1. Campagnes du roi en 1745. 1746, 
1747, & 1748, 4 vols: 8%. 2. Eſſai fur la ſeience de la guerre, 
275, 3 vols. 8 vo. 3. Effai fur les grandes of rations de a 
erre, 1755, 4 vols. Byo. works char diſplay the Nen no 
£3 of an experienced officer,” 4. Supplements aux Reveries 
du marẽchal de Saxe; Paris, 1773, 2 vols. 8 Vo. 5, He gave 
the hiſtory” of this fame maréchal in 3 vols. Ato. and 2 vols. 
12mo. This performance is highly intereſting to military men; 
on account of the plans of battles and of marches found in the 
Ato edition. The author, after having related the 'warlike ex- 
ploits of his hero, concludes; in the manner of Plutarch, with 
the particular aneedotes and incidents of his liſe; 1 my 
has not ſaid all he might. The baron d'Eſpagnae had married 
at Bruſſels, the 18th of December 1748, Suſanna Elizabeth, 
| baronefs de Beyer, by whom he had four ſons and a dau 8 | 
"ESPAGNANDEL IO 1) 2 celebrated! — 1 
1228 | | | | e 
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5 flouriſhed about the latter end of the laſt century. Although a 
proteſtant, he embelliſned ſeveral of the churches of Paris“. 
Among others might be mentioned the altar of the Premontrees,' 
and that of the chapel of the great hall of the palace. The par 
of Verſailles is indebted; to him for ſeveral excellent pieces: as; 
'Tygranes, ki 8 of Armenia; a Flegmatique; two tet mes, repre- 
ſenting, one Diogenes, the other Socr ate. 
ESFPAGNET (Jonx p'), preſident of the parliament of Bour- 
deaux, a man of conſiderable learning in the laſt century, of 15 
which he gave public marks, in the year 1623, = the publica- 
tion of a book intituled: Enchyridion phyſice reſlitutæ, known/ 
to be his on the affirmation of: ſeveral of his acquaintance, as 
well as by the device at the beginning, Spes mea eſt in aj no, 


bd 


and before the treatiſe of chemiſt ONS nos unda Tagi, 
are both anagrams of his name. This book may be deemed the 
firſt that appeared in France, containing à complete ſyſtem of 
phyſies contrary to that of Ariſtotle. Nevertheleſs, the author 
pretends that he has only re- eſtabliſhed the antient philoſophy ;; 
though he has added many things of his own invention. He 
confutes the opinion of materia prima, which was held to be 
extended every where without being any where perceived, and 
inceſſantly tending to the union of forms without having any, 
being the baſis and ſupport of contraries, viz. of the elements 
which are ſaid to be produced out of it. \He ſhews' that this 
ſyſtem of nature is imaginary, that there is no contrariety in 
the elements, and that which is obſerved in them proceeds from 
the exceſs of their qualities, and that when they are tempered 
there is no contrariety in them. Nevertheleſs, he believes that 
there is a materia prima from whence the elements reſult and 
become the ſecond matter of things, which are earth and water; 
for he holds neither air nor fire for elements. The elements, 
according to his notion, are not transformed into each other: ' 
water only becomes vapour and vapour water by circulation. f 
He places the real fire of the world in the ſun, Which he calls 
not only the eye of the univerſe, hut the eye of the ereator of 
the univerſe, by which he beholds in a ſenſible manner his erea- 
tures, and which is the firſt agent of the world. The reſt of 
his book abounds in curious particulars concerning the origin of 
things, their ſubſiſtence and various alterations, relating to the 
deſign of this philoſopher to treat of chemical matters. He 
therefore ſubjoins another: treatiſe intituled, Arcanum Herme- 
— e in which he diſcourſes of the matter of 
| the philoſopher's ſtone! and its digeſtions, of the degreet of fire, 
of the figure of the veſſels and furnace, of the compoſition of 
the elixir and its multiplication- This bock was tranſlated into 
| french under the title of, La philoſophie des anciens retablie 
en ſa puretẽ. In the year 1616 he puhliſhed an old root | 
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 Intvaled;! "Y Ronierides aer G udded to it 4 FR APY 
his. on upon the inſtitution —5 a rince. This MS. 
was found at Nerac in the king's cloſet. f. IBfpagner thought 
his edition to be the firſt; but he was — 2 It had been 
printed in ſolio in 1523, and that edition is larger than this of 
1676. In the MS; of Nerac, was —_— all the ſecond part, 
and the three laſt chapters of the firſt. For this account the 
'reader is — to Naude* —. A Phiſtoire —5 Louis XI, 
. Ja z and in Syntagma de ſtudio militari, prologue 
alone ſuffices to convince: us that Louis wn ha the author of 
that work, as the title pretends, though be ſpeaks in it as giving 
inſttuctions to the dauphin his fon. See the Bibliotheque Choi- 
he of; M. Colomiés. It is of Eſpagnet that Pere Abram ſpeaks, 
in bis commentary on Cicero's orations.” This remark is made 
for:the ſake of thoſe who would otherwiſe be at a toſs to knõ ] 
the meaning of this paffage: Atque etiam nune*pueros A f. is 
_ rapi-ſalere, & — devoveri toſtatur Spagnetus in 
. refatione ad Petrum Anchoranum. Abram, in Cicer. Orat. 
win. i. . 294, col. 2. This Ggnifies that © the preſident d Eſ- 
pagnet, in the preface he prefixed to a book of Peter de Lan- 
ae, counſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux, teſtifies that 
witehes ſteal children and devote them to the devil.“ In the 
publication of the Rozier des Guerres he punctually retains the 
ald ſpelling and in his advertiſement to the reader gives this 
reaſon fer it: „ This little tract, du Rozier,” ſays he, “ ſeemed 
to me fo good that I would not embellim or diſguiſe it, but 
have left in its native ſimplicity? and though the of ee it 
is not in ute in our times, yet it may be underſtood, being ſo 
full of good fenſe and meaning, that with all its jargon it may 
ſence the affected diction of che court and bar. IThave alſo care- 
ſully preſerved the raphy; becauſe in adding or diminiſh- 
og a letter a word is often changed, and of antient made mo- 
dern. By this means, " wy judgment, the language of Philip 
de Commines, in his hiſtory, has been corrupted : e editors, 
thinking to mend the leg and poliſh che Aden, have de- 
Rroyed the-marks of its antiquity, ſo that the ſtyle of his boek 
is not the ſtyle. of his times; as we may judge both by this lit- 
tle manuſcript and by many others of the fame age, which are 
40 be found in famous Bbraries, eſpecially by the hiſtory of 
Charles VI, written by John Juvenal der Ursa and lately pub- 
lihed by the ſieur de Godefroy. 1 imagine this error proceeds 
from the inſufficiency of the correctors ; who, pretending to 
correct the orthograp dy, have adultera wag 6 "ow thereby zen. 
dered — plagisries.“ 
ESPAGNOLET (Josern Minden 150, 0 e painter, 
was born in 1580, at Nativa, in the kingdom of Valencia in 
ee e e manner of Nichgel Angelo dy Caravan” 
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pid, whom he ſurpaded in correctneſs of drawing; Fürs 
| 25 leſs mellow. ee ee, ſubj ae W e terror „ 

what he repreſented with the greate 3 but perhaps 
rather panties ferocity. His: ftylep-was neither noble not 
graceful. He threw a great deal of expreſſion into his counte : 
nances. L Eſpagnolet, born in poverty, continued long in that 
condition ; a cardinal drew him out of it, and lodged him in = 

ace. This change of fortune having rendered him laay, he 

fell again into indigence, and with that his application returned. 

At Naples, where he ſettled, he was regarded as the chief | 
painter. He obtained an apartment in the palace of the viceroy, I 
and died in that city in =” at the age of 76, leaving much g 
property and many fine pictures. I he pope made him a che- 
valier of the order of Chriſt. His principal works are at Na- 

ples, and at the Eſcurial in Spain. This painter eee in 

aquafortis, and c plates have been made from him. 

ESPARRON 47 D 'ARCUSSIA, viſcount d'), a 
8 We nobleman, bade his time in hawking and falconry 79 

the middle of the xvith century. The obſervations. hem made in 

his amuſements he communicated to the en in 2 nenn 

much eſteemed, in 4to. Rouen, 1644. 

ESPEN (ZrokR BZMNAAD v8N), born at ; PROSE in 1646; 
doctor of laws in 1675, filled à chair in the college of po 
Adrian IV, wich great ſucceſs. fond of retirement and } 
_ Rudy, he is only known to the world y his writings. Haring 
Joſt his fight in the 65th-year-of his age, by a cataract, which 
was removed two years afterwards, he neither loſt any thing of 
his vivacity nor his application. His ſentiments on the Formu- 
lary, and on the bull Unigenitus, the kind of approbation which 
he gave to the conſecration of 8Steenoven, archbiſhop of Utrecht, 
filled the laſt days of his life with bitterneſs. The troubles he 
5 underwent forced him to retire to Maeſtricht, and then to Amerſ- 
= fort, where he died; Oct. 2, 1728, at the age of 83. Van EI. 
f pen is doubtleſs one of the moſt learned canoniſts of his times. 
5 His princi al work, ſtill conſulted, i is his Jus ercleſiaſticum uni- 
verſum. The moſt important points of ecclefiaſtical "diſcipline 
are here circumſtantially diſcuſſed with great ſagacity. At Paris, 
| under the imprint of Louvain, was publiſhed, in 175 3,2 collec- 
- tion of all the works of Van Eſpen, in 4 vols: folio. This edi - 
tion, enriched with the obſervations of Gibert on the Jus es- 
cleſiaſticum, and the notes of pere Barre, contains every 
particular of eee in echies, the canon, and eren the 
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43 civil las.. Ae 
A SPENCER (Cravbs of) derm at Chilons-ſur-Marne-in- 0 
5 of noble parents, took the doctoral- hood of Sorbonne, and was 
i rector of the univerſity of Paris. He preached with conſider» 
5 92 * in one of his ſermons called the 
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did not believe in the worſhip of the ſaints ; eſpecially from bis 
doubting of certain facts related by the legendary writers. The 
faculty of Paris was about to pals; a cenſure on him; but he ex- 

plamed- himſelf in another diſcourſe, and the tranſient ſtorm 
was ſucceeded by a calm. The cardinal de Lorraine, who was 
well aware of his merit, employed him in ſeveral: affairs of im- 
portancee. D'Efpence attended him to Flanders in the year 
15, for the ee ratifying the peace between Charles V 
and Francis I. His eminence took him afterwards to Rome in 4 
_ 555; PEſpence made ſo conſpicuous a figure in this new ſcene | 
of action, that Paul IV would have honoured him with the pur- 4 
ple, in order to retain him. But his intention was ſet aſide (ſays 
pete Berthier) as being 9 / contrary to the intereſts of 
France. The imperialiſts requeſted the hat for three monks ; 
| and therefore the cardinal de Lorraine, who favoured the de- 
F _ gw of getting D'Eſpence into the ſacred college, relinquiſhed 
mite idea. © rather choſe,” ſays he in a letter to the king, 
that he ſhould not be there, than that three monks ſhould get 
in z accordingly L entreated his holineſs to think no more of it, 
# and, by that means, I kept out the whole crew. D'Eſpenee, 
| liking far leſs to live at Rome thay at Paris, returned to France, 
and appeared with conſequence. at the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Orleans in 1560, and at the conference of Poiſſy in 1561. He 
died of the ſtone at Paris, Oct. 5, 1571, in the both year of his 
age. Ile was one of the moſt moderate and judicious doctors 
of the age in which he lived. The declared enemy of all violent 
 meafures, he difapproved of perſecutions, though ſtrongly at- 
tached to popery. He was well verſed in the ſciences, both ec- 
cůleſiaſtical and profane. His works are almoſt all written in la- 
tin, with an elegance ſcarcely known to the theologians of that 
zeriod.” However, they ſmell of the ſchool, according to Ri- 
hard Simon, who detracts a little from the erudition of d'Eſ- 
pence. He publiſhed: 1. A treatiſe on clandeſtine marriages; 
in which he proves that the ſons of diſtinguiſned families can- 
not validly contract marriage, without the conſent of their rela- 
tions. 2. Commentaries on the epiſtles of St. Paul to Timothy 
and Titus, full of long digre ſſions on the hierarchy and the ec- 
cleũiaſt ical diſcipline. . Several controverſial tracts, ſome in 
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latin and others in french. All his latin works were collected at 
g , nan ans ies, im etad 
+ ESPERIENTE: (Prairie, CaLIMAchus), born at San: Gemi- 
niano in Cuſcany, of the illuſtrious family of Buonacorti, went 
to Rome under the pontificate of Pius II, and there, in con- c 
junction with Pomponius Lætus, formed an academy, whereof. li 
all the members adopted latin or, greek names. Ihe literary ca 
ol whom we are ſpeaking changed his name of mers th 
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to that of Callimaco; but his talents for buſineſs aequired him 
the ſurname of Eſperiente. Paul II, ſuccefior to Pius, imagin- 
ing that the new academy was only a cloak to cover ſome myſ- 
terious and pernicious proceedings, perſecuted the members wit 
the utmoſt rigour. Eſperiente was reduced to the neceſſity of 
flying into Poland; where king Caſimir III gave him che care of 
the education of his children, and ſome time afterwards made him 
his ſeeretary. This prince ſent him ſucceſfively on embaſſies to 
Conſtantinople, to Vienna, to Venice, and to Rome. On his 
return to Poland, his houſe caught fire; by which accident, his 
furniture, his library, and many of his writings were conſumed. 
Theſe loſſes overwhelmed him witk grief. He died not long 
afterwards at Cracow, in 1496. Of his writings are: 1. Com- 
mentarũ rerùm perſicarum; Frankfort, 1601, folio. 2. Hiſto- 
ria de iis qui à Venetis tentata ſunt, Perſis et Tartaris contra 
Tureas movendis, &c. I here are curious matters both in this 
book and the foregoing; which together compoſe but one vo- 
lume. 3. Attila, 4to. onthe hiſtory of that king of the Huns. 
4. Hiſtoria de rege Vladiſlao, ſeu clade: Vernenſi, ato. Eſpe- 
riente, according to Paulus Jovius, has excelled all the hiſto- 
rians that have written ſince Tacitus: he compares it to the life 
of Agricola; but this judgment, which is certainly too favour- 
able, proves only that Jovius was not capable of hitting the true 
medium, either in his ſatires or in his panegyrics. I he article 
Eſperiente, in Bayle's dictionary, is very in accurate. 
ESPRIT (Jauxs), born at Beziers in 1611, entered in 1629 
into the oratory, which he quiited five years afterwards fot mix- 
ing again in ſociety ; in which, indeed, he poſſeſſed all the qua- 
lities adapted to pleaſe ſenſe, wit, and the advantages of a good 
figure. The duke de la Rochefoucault, the chancellor 8ẽguier, 
and the prince de Conti, gave him unequivocal teſtimonies of 
their eſteem and friendſhip. The firſt introduced him into the 
circles of faſnion; the ſecond obtained for him a penſion of 2000 
livres and a brevet of counſellor of ſtate; the third heaped his 
favours upon him, and conſulted him upon all occaſions. E- 
prit died in 1678, at the age of 67. He was à member of the 
french academy; and one of thoſe who ſnone in the infancy of 
that ſociety 3 hut would have been leſs diſtinguiſhed at preſen 

The works of Eſprit are: 1. Paraphraſes on ſome of the pſalms; 
which cannot be read with much pleafure-ſince; the appearance 
of thoſe of Maſſillon. 2. The fallacy of human virtues Paris, 
2 vols- 12mo. 1676; and Amſterdam, vo. 1716 it is a ſort 
of commentary on the refleions of the duke de la Rochefou- 
cault. In ſome places it may be compared to the ingenious and 
lively Horace commented by the heavy Dacier. However, he 
cannot be cenſured for directing his feder dee wee 0g perſons 
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of merely umn virtnes, 


Was taken priſoner in a battle fought in 1402: Being 2 
+6 ng He attached himſelf to the duke of ase by 

_ Whoſe patronage he obtained the places of provoſt of Paris, of 
grand dates, of grand falconer, of grand maſter:of the waters 
and foreſts, treaſurer of the privy purſe, and ſuperintendant of 


. » the finances. In addition ee . he was alſo governor 


of Nemours and of Cherbourg, to which place he retired after 
baeing loſt che favour ef ſhe duke” of Burgunäy, for having 
mewi a deſtre of attaching himfelf to the dauphin, duke of 


SGuienne. He remained” there till the tommencement of the 


year 1413, when he returned ſeeretiy to Paris. Here he was 
thrown into the baſtille, but was taken out by the faction of the 
| Bonehers, and Cofveyed to the priſon” of the Louvre, from 
thenee te the palais, where his trial eame on. Being accuſed 
of plotting to carry off the king and the duke of Gulenne, he 
wits condemned to loſe his head, and executed the Iſt of 
2 1413. His body was carried to Montfaucen, where, four 
before, he had ſent that of John de Montague, grand ma- 
ter of France. It was afterwards brought away, and carried 
to the church of the Matburins, where it was ſolefnnly interted, 
His widow having obtained the reſtitution of lis goods that had 
been confiſcated, and cauſed the ſtain to be effaced from his me- 
mory. The monk of St. Denys, who wrote the hiſtory. of 


Charles VI, fays, "that © des Effars was à man of a haſty tem- 


per; who, in Whatever he did, acted wich more heat and im- 
petuoſity thaw judgment; that he entatigled himſelf in the fac- 
tions, IAG engaged in the rous buſineſs of fingering the 
finances of the Kingdom ;' that he gave himſelf ieee, to the 
paſſion of rarſing his family » that] e minded nothing bur the en- 
riehing of his Brother andł his friends; and that, in order tothis, he 
Induces the duke of 'Barguridy to exact money fromthe people, 
under the fiexitious pretences of reformation of loans and orher 
Falſe devices. Tt was with great difficulty that ' his brother An- 
teine des Eſfats eſcaped the fame unfoftunate cataſtrophe as 
- his © It was this Antheny who cauſed che cofoſfal ſtstuc of St. 
Curiſtopher, now in the Cathedral ef Paris, to be ſot up as an act 
of thankſgiving for his deliverance; the eteeſs of his fright (ſays 
. Hlaret) may be > judged of by the enormity of the er voto. 

"ESSARS | Ciaxr.orTE® Ds) comers de Romorentin,/daugh- 
ter er Pease des Effars; Meurenant general for due king in 
e R OY ſenſe” ind num E mplih- 


rappers by proving the reality of the chriſtian 

—.— an — de Bene — from 'this book, his Art of 
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- ESBARS (Prevne pes! —— freneh noblemun who 


went over te Scotland to help che king agzinſt ehe Engliih, and 
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ments. In her yduth ſhe attended the counteſs of Beaumont 


Harlai; her relation, 3 where ſhe was much no- 
ticed. Having made her appearance at court, Henry IV was 

fmitten with her charms in 1 590, and had by her two children, 
who were afterwards legitimated. She was not leſs ſenſible to 
the love of Louis de Lorraine, cardinal de Guiſe, with whom 
ſhe lived in the greateſt intimacy. After the death of that pre- 


late, ſhe married in 1630 the ' marſhal de PHopital, known at 
that time under the name of du Hallier. The political intrigues 


of this ambitious woman ſoon drew upon her a ſignal diſgrace. 
She had a ſon in the ſervice of the duke of Lorraine, called the 
chevalier de Romorentin, whom ſhe had by the cardinal de 
Guiſe. She thought the beſt way of promoting this ſon would 
be, by labouring to effect a reconciliation between the duke and 
the king, and to get the former re-eſtabliſhed in his domains. 
M. du Hallier, urged by his wife to undertake this negotiation, 
repreſented to the king and to the cardinal de Richelieu that, 


in the preſent conjuncture of his eee he conceived 


it would be for his ſervice to detach the duke from the Spani- 


ards by ſome treaty. Madame du Hallier on her ſide, adding her 


remonſtrances to thoſe of her huſband, informed the princeſs of 
Cantecroix, whom the duke had married though he had another 
wife alive, that, it being her particular intereſt to obtain the 


ſovereignty as ſoon as might be, the ought to employ all her ad- 


dreſs to perſuade the duke not to reject a peace and the reco- 
very of his eſtates. Accordingly a treaty of accommodation 


was begun, and the peace was concluded at St. Germains in 


1641. The duke, imagining himſelf injured by this treaty, 
and ſenſible that he was too weak to make any reſiſtance to the 


troops of the king of France, retired with his army between the 


Sambre and the Meuſe. To give a colour to this retreat, he diſ- 


patched a courier to the cardinal de Richelieu, acquainting him, 


that what obliged him to retreat was not any deſign of violat- 
ing his agreement; but that the dread he was under from what 
madame du Hallier had told him, that he was determined to 
have him arreſted, was the ſole cauſe of it: to prove that theſe 
fears were not groundleſs, tie ſent him a letter, written by that 
lady to the Mere ſupërieure of the daughters of the congrega- 
tion of Nancy. The cardinal, incenſed at this, ordered du 
Hallier, who was then beſieging la Charitẽ, to ſend his wife to 
one of his houſes. It was in this forced retirement that ſhe 
died in 165, without children by du Hallier; who was not in- 
volved in her misfortune, as he had had no ſhare in her impru- 
dent oceedings. TH END ett ENR U&qs 1 pt 4.7 3 Fry 123 
ESSENES, a ſet among tlie Jews; as the Phariſees and Sad- 


ducees were, yet not mentioned in the writings of the evange- 


liits. . Some impute this ſilence obſerved about them, to their 
Von. W. f Hh - having 
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| having giren no oppoſition to Chriſt and his apoſtles: i for- they 


are ſaid to have minded nothing but their own private concerns, 
and not to have mixed with the jewiſh people, or meddled at all 
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with ſtate affairs. Their origin is very obſcure, it not being 


known from whenee they took their name, or at what time 
they begun; but it is ſuppoſed, that the date of their riſe muſt 
be fixed later than the Babyloniſh captivity, becauſe: there is not 


the leaſt mention in any writer, of their ſubſiſting before: The 


eſſenes were divided into two ſorts, namely, practies and theo- 
retics. The firſt lived in cities, the other in ſolitary places: 
the firſt ſpent their time gn handicrafts, the other in contempla · 


tion only. The RS had dinner and ſupper, the theoretics 


only ſupper. | The eſſenes were again divided into thoſe who 
allowed marriage, and - thoſe who led fingle lives. The for- 
mer allowed marriage, for the ſake of procreation only; and 
never lay with their wives after conception, to ſhew that their 
commerce with them proceeded: more from a principle of duty, 


than to gratify a ſenſual appetite. They were likewiſe particu- 
larly careful not to approach their wives, if they had reaſon to 
ſuſpect them unhealthy, or under any indiſpoſition for breed- 


ing; but always ſtaid till they were perfectly in order. For the 
eſſenes in general, they profeſſed a community of goods; 
ſhunned for the moſt part marriage, and all pleaſures whatſo- 
ever; wore white garments, forbade oaths, drank nothing but 
water, had their elders in ſingular reſpect, and, above all, were 
ſo ſtrict in their obſervation of the ſabbath, that they prepared 
their meat on the eve, would not remove a veſſel out of its 
place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature upon it, unleſs they were 
preſſed beyond meaſure. Philo tells us alſo, that they offered 
no ſacrifices to God, but thoſe of a pure and upright heart; 
which, if true, ſhews that they had wandered widely from 
judaiſm. Joſephus, however, repreſents the matter ſomewhat 
otherwiſe; and ſays, that they did, upon certain. occaſions, 
bring preſents to the temple. Upon the whole, as Le Clerc 
fays, they were a melancholy enthuſiaſtic kind of people, not 
fit for common life, or the cultivation of thoſe virtues which 
belong to human nature; though Philo and Joſephus have ſaid 
ſuch high things of them. But men; fooliſh and mad, have al- 

ways been ready to corrupt true rehgion-with the chimeras of 
their own deluded ĩimaginations; they did it always, they do it 


now as much as ever. 


ein , enn e E N 
ESSEX (James, F. S. A.), born 2723, a man whoſe aſtoniſi- 


ing knowledge of gothic architecture could only be equalled. by 
his modeſty. The repairs and improvements of King's college 
chapel at Cambridge, of Ely and Lincoln minſters, planned and 
conducted by him, will be a laſting monument of his ſſeill, even 
if the public ſhould never be indulged with his drawings, ad- 


meaſurements, 


the ſeat of für John Hinde Cotton, bart. in that county, and his 


___ESTAMPES 46 
ts; and obſervations, on the firſt of theſe admirable 


a 4 1 


ſpecimens of that ſtyle of building; not to mention his im- 


provements of ſeveral colleges in Cambridge, and of Madingly, 


repair of the tower of Wincheſter college chapel, as well as in- 
numerable inſtances of his aſſiſtanee. His propoſals for pub- 
liſhing the plans and ſections of King's college chapel,” in fif- 
teen plates, with remarks and compariſons, may be ſeen in Brit. 
Topog. vol. i. p. 237. All that were actually publiſhed of his 
writing were, * Remarks on the antiquity of different modes 
of brick and ſtone buildings in England, Archwol. vol. iv. 


p. 73. © Obſervations on Lincoln cathedral,” ib. 149, and On 


the origin and antiquity of round churches, and of the round 
church at Cambridge in particular,” ib. vol. vi. p. 163, and 
«On 8 abbey and bridge,” which forms the 22d num- 
ber of the Bibſiotheca Topog. Britann. He was preparing further 
remarks on the riſe and progreſs of his favourite ſcience in its 
various parts, which death intercepted. His deſigns for the new 


building of Bennet, King's, and Emanuel colleges, Trinity 


Hall, and the Public Library at Cambridge, were engraved 1739, 
1741, 1743, 1748, and 1752. The firit of theſe drew him into 
a controverſy with the hiſtorian of that houſe, who diſputed 
his claim to the deſign, and obliged him to publiſh © A letter to 
his ſubſcribers to the plan and elevation of an intended addition 
to Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge,” Cambridge 1749, 8vo. 
which effectually cloſed the diſpute. Mr. Eſſex had made him- 
ſelf maſter of * antient ſite of Cambridge, his native town, 
where his father had followed the buſineſs of a carpenter with 
ſucceſs many years. Mr. Eſſex died at Cambridge, Sept. 14, 
e nnen, OR ONLINE | 
|  ESTAMPES (Axxx of Piſſeleu, ducheſs of), miſtreſs to 
Francis I of France, is ſuppoſed to have caught the heart of 
that prince, a little after his being releaſed from impriſonment 
at Madrid in 1526. Her name was Mademoiſelle de Heilli. 
She was at that time one of the maids of ' honour to Louifa of 


| Savoy, the queen-regent; and had attended that princeſs, when 


ſne went to meet the king her ſon, as far as the frontiers of 
Spain. The king dallied with her as often as he pleaſed; and, 
though no one doubted of it, he yet found a huſband for her, 


vhom he created duke of Eſtampes. She continued her amorous 


commerce with the king after her marriage; and ſhe roſe to the 
higheſt e of favour, which laſted as long as he lived. She 
is one of thoſe inſtances which prove, that the aſcendancy of 2 
miſtreſs may be the ruin of à kingdom; as will ſulciently aps 
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pear in the following narration. oO 
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miſtrels to the dauphin, afterwards Henry;W. The former of theſe 
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ESTAMPES; 
&Eftampes; the king's miſtreſs; and that of Diana de Poitiers, 


ladies, . perceiving that the infirmities of Francis increaſed. daily, 
and having juſt reaſon to fear the worſt. after his- death, when 


the latter would be all powerful, ſet on foot a ſecret/ correſpon- 


dence with the emperor Charles V. She knew the antipathy 
which the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, who were brothers, 
had to each other; and this ſerved for the baſis of her negotia- 


tion. dhe prevailed with the emperor to favour the duke of Or- 
leans's faction: and, the inſtant ſhe heard that his imperial ma- 


jeſty was inelined to beſtow the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, or 
that of the Low Countries, on this young prince, ſhe engaged 


in ſo. cloſe. a correſpondence with the emperor, that ſne in- 


formed him punctually of the moſt, ſecret. tranſactions of the 
court and council; and indeed the very firſt letter he received, 
by her agent the count de Boſſu's means, did him ſo ſignal a 
piece of ſervice, that it ſaved his perſon and his whole army. 
He was at that time in Champagne, at the head of a powerful 
army; but he wanted proviſions, on which account his ſoldiers 
were going to deſert, when the count wrote him a letter. This 


letter ſet forth, that the dauphin had got together a vaſt quantity 


of proviſions of all kinds, neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army, in Epernay; that this town was very weak in-itſelf, but 


that the French imagined the emperor would not attempt to 
ſurpriſe it, becauſe the river Maine lay between it and his army; 


that orders had been given to break down the only bridge they 
could march over, but that the ducheſs had ſo artfully prevent- 
ed the executing of this, that the bridge might ſtill be ſervice- 
able; from all which the count concluded, that his imperial 
majeſty had nothing more to do, but to procure refreſhments 


as ſoon as poſſible for his army, and to reduce the French to the 


ſame neceſſity, from which he would free himſelf. The em- 
peror made his advantage of the information; and appeared, at 
a time when he was leaſt ſuſpected, before Epernay, | whoſe in- 
habitants were in ſuch a terror, that they opened their gates to 
him. Immediately after this, he received a ſecond. letter from 


the count, n him, that there was in Chateau-Thierri 


another magazine of meal and corn, full as conſiderable as that 
of Epernay; that no troops were appointed to guard it at this 


time; and that, ſhould the dauphin loſe it, it would be impoſ- 


ſible for him to follow 8 majeſty's army ſo cloſe as 
to hinder its main progreſs. | Ihe emperor took this town with 
as little difficulty as he had taken Epernay, and found proviſions 
even beyond his hopes. The court of France was prodigiouſly, 
8 at theſe events, and did whatever could be ; in 


* 


2 juncture; but ſecrecy, which was to be the ſoul of that 
rand expedition, was not obſerved : for the dauphin did no- 
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thing but in concert with the king his father, and the king did 
not concert the moſt inconſiderable meaſure, but the ducheſs 
immediately acquainted the emperor with it by the count de 
Boſſu. Paris was in ſuch a conſternation, that the richeſt ci- 
tizens fled from it with their moſt valuable effects; and in their 
flight, as Mezeray relates, were plundered, and had their 
women raviſned. See the miſchiefs which even a whore can 
effect, when once ſhe gets a great king into her poſſeſſion! The 
monarchy of France muſt truly have been ſubverted, to gra- 
5 reſentment, or ſerve the ambitious views, of madam 
d' Eſtampes, the king's miſtreſs; for ſuch, it is agreed on all 
hands, would have Loon the conſequence, if ſecret jealouſies 
had not luckily broke out between Charles V and Henry VIII 
of England, who was then on the coaſts of Picardy, where he 
had taken ſome cities, and with whom Charles had beforehand 
divided the kingdom. Francis extricated himſelf, as it hap- 
pened, pretty well out of theſe difficulties; and obtained peace 
in 1544, when the treaty of Creſſey was conclude. 
As the ducheſs d' Eſtampes had behaved very ill towards her 
huſband, ſhe had no reſouree left after the death of Francis ; and 
was reduced to the neceſſity of paſſing the remainder of her days 
at a country-ſeat: where, Mezeray ſays, ſhe. lived ſome years 
in the ſecret exerciſe of the proteſtant religion, corrupting many 
other perſons by her example. The duke d'Eftampes ordere 
an information to be taken out againſt her afterwards, which is 
memorable for this extraordinary circumſtance, that Henry II 
ſubmitted to be examined as an evidence in his favour: hows 
ever, the proſecution was dropped, upon its ey intimated; to 
Henry, that the leaving to the vengeance of public juſtice the 
object his father had tenderly loved for ſo many years, would 
blemiſn the beginning of his reign with an affront to his me- 
mory; and ſo this infamous and wicked woman eſcaped the pu- 
niſument ſhe richly deſerved. 101539; 304 ee i 
ESTAMPES (Leonor p'), of an illuſtrious family, at Berri, 
was placed in the epiſcopal chair of Chartres in 1620, and 
tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of Reims in 1641. He ſignalized 
his zeal for France in the aſſembly of the clergy in 1626, in 
procuring the condemnation of two libels, one intituled: Ad- 
monitio ad regem chriſtianiſimum, by the jeſuit Rudæmon; 
and the other called: Myſteria politica, by the jeſuit Keller. 
Theſe two works attacked the 20 tr of the kings of France 
in church matters. This gave riſz to one of the moſt violent 
tempeſts that ever fell upon e D'Eſtampes drew up 
the cenſure of the two books: it was unanimouſly adopted by 
the aſſembly; but ſome biſhops, partiſans of the ſociety, ſign- 
od a diſavowal of the cenſure, and had the affair brought beide 
the council. The biſhop of Chartres adviſed, though without. 
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effect, chat, in order to put a ſtop to the murmurs ſuch u beha- 


viour excited among the peaceable citizens, they ſhould acknow- 
ledge the truths —— by the two jeſuits. The clergy had 
ſuch an unbounded authority over the public opinion, that, in 
the ſtates- general, aſſembled in 1614, the tiers-etat could never 


obtain the publication of the declaration, that“ no power, ei- 


ther temporal or ſpiritual, has the right to diſpoſe of the king- 
dom, and to diſpenſe the ſubjes from their oath of fidelity.” 


Mlatters afterwards, however, took ſuch a turn, that the illuſ- 


trious pontiff Benedict XIV ſilenced the monks who attempted 
to ſupport, in a theſis, the propoſitions againſt which the tiers- 
Stan a me ich in s mon ownnd ooo abut; 
ESTCOURT (Ricnary), well-known both as an actor and 


ada vriter, was born at Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, and re- 
- ceived his education at the latin ſchool of that town; but, hav- 


ing an early inclination for the ſtage, he ſtole away from his fa- 
ther's houſe at fifteen years of age, and joined a travelling com- 
pany of comedians then at Worceſter, where, for fear of be- 
ing known, he made his firſt appearance in woman's clothes, in 
the part of Roxana in Alexander the Great. But this diſguiſe 
not ſufficiently concealing him, he was obliged to make his eſ- 
cape from a «cm ay was made _ him; and, under the 
appearance of a girl, to proceed with great expedition to 
Chipping — Here however being — and over- 
taken by his purſuers, he was brought back to Tewkſbury ; and 
his father, in order to prevent ſuch excurſions for the future, 
ſoon after carried him up to London, and bound him apprentice 
to an apothecary in Hatton- Garden. From this confinement Mr. 
Chetwood, who probably might have known him, and perha 


had theſe particulars from his own mouth, tells us, that he 


broke away, and paſſed two years in England in an itinerant 
life; though Jacob and Whincop after him ſay that he ſet up 


in buſineſs, but, not finding it ſucceed to his hking, quitted it 


for the ſtage. Be this however as it will, it is certain that he 
went over to Ireland, where he met with good ſucceſs on the 
ſtage, from whence he came back to London, and was received 
in Drury-lane theatre. His firſt appearance there was in the 
part of Dominic the Spaniſh fryar, in which, although in him- 
ſelf but a very middling actor, he eſtabliſhed his character by a 
cloſe imitation of Leigh, who had been very celebrated in it. 

And, indeed, in this and all his other parts, he was moſtly in- 
debted for his applauſe to his powers of mimicry, in which he 
was inimitable, and which not only at times afforded him op- 
portunities of appearing a much better actor than he really was, 


and enabling him to copy very exactly ſeveral performers of ca - 


pital merit, whoſe manner he remembered and aſſumed, but 


alſo by recommending him to a very numerous acquaintance in 
IV TTY private 
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private; life, ſecured him an wer, e faults| in his public 
profeſſion, that he might otherwiſe perhaps never have been 
ardoned 4 among which he wasttemarkable for the gratification: 
; that, 5 B as Sh re juſtly ſtyles it, and 
for which he condemns the low comedians of his on time, 


imagining he could help his author, and for that reaſon fre- 
_ queutly throwing in additions of his own, Mhich the author not 


only had neyer intended, but perhaps would have conſidered as 
moſt oppoſite to his main intention 7 
Eſteourt, however, as a companion, was perfectly entertain 
ing and agreeable; and ſir Richard Steele, in the Spectator, 


records him to have been not 8 a ſprightly wit, but a per- 
8. 


ſon of caſy and natural politene n à word, his company 
Was: — — by every one, 2 mimicry ſo 4 
admired, that perſons of the firſt quality frequently invited him 
to their entertainments, in order to divert their friends with his 
drollery ; on which occaſions he conſtantly received very hand- 
ſome preſents for his company. Among others, he was a great 
favourite with the duke of Marlborough; and at the time the 
famous beef ſteak club was erected, which conſiſted of the 


chief wits and greateſt men in the kingdom, Mr. Eſtcourt had 


the office aſſigned. him of their providore; and as a mark of 
diſtinction of that honour, he uſed, bi A of badge, to wear 
a ſmall gridiron of gold, kung about his neck with à green ſilk 
ribband. He quitted the ſtage ſome years before his death, 
which happened in 1713, when he was interred in the pariſh 
of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, / where his brother comedian, 
* Haines, had been buried a few years before. He left be- 
ind him two dramatic pieces, viz. 1. Fair Example, a comedy, 
1706, 4to, 2. Prunella, an interlude, 4to. The latter of theſe was 
only a ridicule on the abſurdity of the italian operas at that time, 
in which not only the unnatural circumſtance was indulged of 
muſic and harmony attending on all, even the moſt agitating 
paſſions, but alſo the very words themſelves, which were to ac- 


company that muſic, were written in different languages, ac» 


cording as the performers who were to ſing them happened to 
be Italians or Engliſh. © 8 e 
ESTOILE (PIERRE DR L), grand- auditor of the chancery of 
Paris, died in 1611, left ſeyeral manuſcripts, of which ſome 
were publiſhed. 1. His journal of Henry III. The abbẽ 
Lenglet du Freſnoy gave an edition of it in 1744, in 5 vols. 8v0. 
The editor has enriched it with ſeveral ſcarce pieces on the 
Ligue, ſelected from a multitude of pamphlets, ſatires, and pole- 


mical works, which thoſe turbulent times produced. This jour- 


nal begins at the month of May 1574, and terminates-with the 
month of Auguſt 1589. 2. of the reign of Henry IV, 
with diba and political remark by the abbe Lenglet du 
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Freſnoy, and ſeveral other intereſting pieces of the ſame period. 
It muſt be remarked, that the years 1598, 1509, 1600, and 1601, 
are wanting in the journal of FEſtoile.'' They have been fup- 
plied by an anonymous author in this edition, in the way of ſup- 
plements, publiſhed for the firſt time in 1636. The two jour- 
nals of the grand auditor were publiſhed by the Mete. Gede- 
froiz at Cologne [ Bruſſels]; the Ecit under the title of, Journal 
of Henry III. 4 vols. 8 vo; the ſecond under that of, Memoires 
gs ſervir A' hiſtoire de France, 1919, 2 vols. 8 vo. with plates. 
heſe memoirs, containing many things omitted in the edition 
of the abbẽ du Freſnoy, are more ſought after, as they become 
more ſcarce. L'Eſtoile, in both theſe journals, ſeems attached 
to the parliament; a good citizen, an honeſt man, and a faithful 
hiſtorian, relating impartially the good and the bad; the good 
with pleaſure, the bad with ſimplicity. He was well informed 
in all the particulars of the reign of Henry III, and that of 
Henry IV; and he enters into the minuteſt circumſtances. : The 
affairs of government are mixed with thoſe of his family. 
Deaths, births, the price of proviſions, the prevailing diſtempers, 
ludicrous or ſorrowful events, in ſhort every thing that makes 
the ſubject of converſation, is the object of his journal. He re- 
tracts when he finds himſelf miſtaken, with as good a grace as he 
confirms what he finds to be true. This repertory preſents a 
faithful picture of popular reports, and of their origin, though 
frequently ſo uncertain, of their impetuous increment, and of 
their fall ne leſs ſudden than their birth. The author, under 
an appearance of eaſe and openneſs, conceals a ſevere and cauſ- 
tic diſpoſition: we are not therefore to be ſurpriſed that he 
meets with numberleſs readers. s. 
ESTOIILE (CL auDE ve L), ſon of the foregoing, is not {> 
noted as his father, though he was one of the five authors em- 
ployed by cardinal Richelieu in making his bad plays. He was 
receiyed into the french academy in 1632, and died in 1652, at 
about the age of 54. Moderately provided with the goods of 
fortune, but a man of ſtrict honour, he rather choſe to quit the 
capital with a woman of worth but of no fortune whom he had 
married, than to beg at the table of a financier, or to be trouble- 
ſame to his friends. Peliſſon ſays of him, that he had more 
genius than learning and knowledge.“ However, he had no 
ſmall knowledge of the laws of the drama. He was a difficult 
cenſor, hoth in regard to himſelf and to all others. It is ſaid 
that he cauſed a young man of Languedoc to die of grief, who 
came to Paris with a comedy which he fancied to be a chef. d oeu · 
vre, and in which the ſevere: critie detected numerous defects. 
The ſame thing is related of Claude de lEſtoile which is told of 
Malherbe and of Moliere, that he read his works to his maid- 
ſervant. He wrote ſeveral pieces for the ſtage, not above medio. 
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etity ; fome odes that are rather below it; and a few other pieces 
of that have great merit. His odes are in the Recueil 
des Poetes Frangois, 1692, 5 vols. x2mo. | 
 » ESTOUTEVILLE (WitL1ax D'), cardinal,. archbiſhop. of 
Rouen, was ſon of John-d'Eſtouteville, of an ancient and illuſ- 
trious family of Normandy. He was charged with important 
commiſſions during the reigus of Charles VII and of ; Louis 
XI; reformed the univerſity of Paris, and patronized the 
learned. He was a man of great firmneſs of character, and 
an exact obſerver of juſtice. It is ſaid that the Barigel of 
Rome, having caught a thief in the fact, and reſolved to put him 
to death upon the ſpot, as there was no hangman to be found, 
he obliged a french prieſt, who happened to be travelling 
through that place, to execute an o ſo unworthy of his 
5 . ik The cardinal being informed of the tranſaction, and 
unable to account for it, ſent for the Barigel, and cauſed him 5 
immediately to be hanged at a window of his houſe. Being a 
zealous partiſan for the pragmatie ſanction, he called an aſ- 
ſembly of biſnops at Bourges, to diſcuſs the means for a ſtrict 
obſervance of that regulation. Meaſures were taken in this re- 
js notwithſtanding the inftances made by the deputies of the 
urch of Bourdeaux and Peter their archbiſhop, in favour of 
the pope, to whom they were deſirous of leaving a plenary 
power. D'Eſtouteville died at Rome, being dean of the cardi- 
nals, the 22d of December 1483, at the age of 80. Beſides the 
archbiſhopric of Rouen, he poſſeſſed fix. biſhoprics in France, 
and in Italy, four abbeys and three grand priories; but he em- 
ployed the greater part of the revenues in the decoration of the 
churches of which he had the care, and in relieving the poor. 
It was he who began the fine chateau of Gaillßon. 
ESTRADES (Gonra kx, counT. n) marſhal of France, and 
viceroi of America, ſerved a long time in Holland under prince, 
Maurice, with whom he ated as agent of France. He ſhewed 
himſelf to be at once a good general, and an able negotiator. Be- 
ing appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to England in 1661, he 
had an affront put upon him there Oct. 10 of that year by the 
baron de Vatteville, ambaſſador from Spain; which his ſove- 
reign- diſavowed. The king of Spain did more: he iſſued or- 
ders to his miniſters at foreign courts, not to conteſt with the 
ambaſſadors of France in any public ceremonies. Count d'E- 
ſtrades, having negotiated in 1602 the ſale of Dunkirk, was 
commiſſioned to receive that town from the hands of the Eng- 
liſn. Though Charles II had ſigned the treaty, the parliament 
8 ſtrongly oppoſed its execution: and the conſequence was, that 
the engliſh garriſon refuſed to evacuate the place. But the count 
d . Eſtrades (according tothe french hiſtorian's account) judiciouſſy 


diſtributed conſiceraple ſums of money; and the wren 
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and the garriſon embarked for London. On their paſſage they 
met the pacquet conveying to them the order of parliament, not 
to ſurrender Dunkirk to the French; but it was now: too late. 
The affair was er dere owing to che active and inge- 
nious addreſs of d' Eſtrades. Being returned to Paris, he was 
diſpatched again to London, in 1666, in quality of ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary. Here he intrepidly maintained che preroga- 
tives of the crown of France againſt the baron de Vatteville, am- 
baffador of Spain, who attempted to take precedence of him. 
Count d' Eſtrades the year following went over to Holland, in- 
veſted with ſimilar powers, and there concluded the 2 of 
Breda. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf not leſs in 1673, when ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the conferences of Nimeguen for the 
neral peace. He died the 26th of February 1686, at the age 
Sf 79. He had been appointed, two years before, governor to the 
duke of Chartres, and ſuperintendant of his finances. The negotia- 
tions of the count d' Eſtrades were printed at the Hague 1742, 
in 9 vols. 1 2mo. It is no more than an extract from the origi- 
nals, which form 22 vols. folio, the thinneſt of which is of oo 
pages. John Aymon publiſhed ſome of them at Amſterdamy 
- ESTREES (Jonw p), grand maſter of the — of France, 
born in 1486 of a diſtinguiſhed and antient- family, died in 
1567 at the age of 81, was at firſt page to queen Ann of Brit- 
tany. He performed great ſervices to the kings Francis I and 
Henry II. It was he who firſt put the french artillery on à re- 
fpectable footing. He fignalized himſelf at the taking of Calais 
in 1558, and, on ſeveral other occaſions, gave eminent proofs of 
ſagacity and courage. He is ſaid to have been the firſt gen- 
tleman of Picardy who embraced the proteſtant religion. Bran- 
tome, in his Capitaines Francois, ſays, ** that M. d'Eftrees was 
one of the worthy men of his rank, without offence to others, 
and the moſt intrepid in trenches and batteries; for he went to 
them holding up his head, as if it had been to a hunting party 
in the fields; and the greateſt part of the time he went on horſe- 
back, mounted on a great german hack, above twenty years 
old, and as intrepid as his maſtery for as to cannonades and 
arquebuſades that were fired in the trench, neither the one nor 
the other ever lowered. their heads for them; and he ſhewed him- 
felf half the body high above the trench, for he was large and 
his horſe too. He was the ableſt man in the world in knowing 
the fitteſt ſpots for erecting a local battery, and in direQing 
it beſt; accordingly he was one of the confidents that Monſ. de 
 Guiſe: wiſhed to have about him, for making .conqueſts and 
taking towns, as he did at Calais. It was he who, the firſt, 
provided us with thoſe fine founderies of artillery which we 
make ufe of to this day; and even of our cannons, which _— 
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Year being fired 4 hu dre times one after the other; as Tink 
ſay, without burſting, without ſplitting, without breaking; as h 


proved in one before the king, when the firſt eſſay was made; 
but we do not chooſe to cram them in this manner, for we ſpare 
goodneſs as much as we can. Before this mode of caſting, our 
cannons were not near fo good, but a hundred times more fra- 
gile, and requiring to be very often refreſhed with vinegar, which 
occaſioned much more trouble. He was of a very large per- 
ſon, a fine and venerable old man, with a beard chat reached 
down very low, and ſeemed to have been his old comrade in 
war in the days of yore, which he had all along made his pro- 
feſhon, and whews he learned to be ſomewhat cruel.” © 
E STREES (FR Angots'ANNIBAL p'), duke, peer, and marſhal 
of Franee, ſon of the ſubject of the preceding article, born in 
15 73, at firſt embraced the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and king Henry 
TV appointed him to the biſhopric of Laon; but he quitted the 
church to take up the profeſſion of arms. He ſignalized himſelf 
on ſeveral occaſions, brought ſuccours to the duke of Mantua in 
1626, took Treves, and diſtinguiſned himſelf no leſs by his 
ſagacity than by his valour. Being appointed in 1636 ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary to Rome, he honourably executed that office in 
ſupporting the glory and intereſts of the crown, but not with 
prudence. His rulleneſs and his ſallies of temper involved him 
in differences with Urban VIII and his nephews. It was found 
neceſſary to recall him: which he ſo much reſented, that he re- 
fuſed to appear at court for giving an account of his conduct 
He died at Paris the 5th of mw 1670, in his g8th year: 
The marſhal d'Eftrees was more calculated for ſerving the king 
at the head of his troops than in intficate negotiations. N 
content with making his character reſpected, he would make 
his perſon feared. He was brother of the fair Gabriel d'Eſtrees, 
whom Henry IV would have married (it is ſaid) had he not been 
prevented by her death. We have of his: 1. Memoirs of the 
regency of Mary de Medicis. They are in great requeſt, of the 
edition of Paris, 1666, 12mo. which has a preliminary epiſtle by 
Pierre le Moine. 2. Relation of the fiege of Mantua, in 1630; 
and another of the tonclave in which Gregory XV was elected 
in 1621. In theſe different works there reigns an air of truth. 
which diſpoſes the reader to think favourably of the integrity 
of the author; but his incorrect ſtyle is ſufficient proof that 
the marſhal was not ſo good at the pen as the ſword. RE, 
'ESTREES (Cxsar D'), cardinal, abbot of St. Germain- 
des-Pres, born in 1628, ſon of the laſt mentioned, was 
raiſed to the ſee of Laon in 1653, after having received the 
doQtor's hood of Sorbonne. The king made choice of him, not 
long after, as mediator between the 1 . nuncio and the four 
biſhops of Aleth, of Beauyois, of Pamiers, and of Angers. 
= 5 | D*Eſtrees ; 
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I'Efeicehnichoantafpinciinting bebe , perſuading, a | 
moſt ite tempers. - His bile and, 9 079 mak rn 
com 1 gave a tranſient peace to the church of 
France, becauſe thoſe chat received it were fond of war. The 
cadinal d' Eſtrẽes went afterwards to. Bavaria, where Louis 
XIV diſpatched him, to negotiate the marriage of the dauphin 


| with the eleQuoral princeſs, and to tranſact other affairs of 


importance. He r for ſome time to Rome, where 
us aſſerted the rights of France during the diſputes about the 
„and was charged with all the buſineſs of the court, aſter 

the death of the — his brother in 1689. He compoſed the 
affairs of the clergy with Rome, and had a great ſhare in the 
elections of popes Alexander VIII, Innocent XII, and of Cle- 
ment XI. When Philip V ſet out to take N of the throne 
of Spain, the cardinal d' Eſtrẽes received orders to attend him, 
to be one of the mini y of that prince. He returned to France 


in the year 1703, and in his abbey the 18th of December 


2714, at the age of 8). The cardinal d Eſtrẽes was well verſed 
in the affairs both of church and ſtate . With a comprehenſive 
genius, he poſſeſſed agreeable and polite. manners, an amiable. 
talent in converſation, à great equality of temper, a love for 
literature, and was charitable to the poor. If he was not al- 

ways ſueceisful in his negotiations, it was neither the fault of 
his underſtanding nor of Ris prudence... - 7 | 
ESFREES-(GaBRIELLE p'), ſiſter of Frangois 3 & EL 
trees, was endowed from her birth with all the ifts and graces 
of nature. Henry IV, who ſaw her for the firſt time in 1 591, 
at the chiteau de Coeuvres, where ſhe lived with her father, was 
ſo ſmitten with her charming figure, and the brilliancy of her 
wit, that he reſolved to take her to be his favourite miſtreſs. 


He diſguiſed himſelf one day like a countryman, in order to go 


ro her, gi through the enemy's guards, and purſued his. way 


at the imminent hazard of his life. Gabrielle, who was fond of 
the duke de Bellegard, grand -ẽcuyer, heſitated. at: firſt to com- 


with the ardent affection of the king; but the elevation 
father and of her brother, the ſincere attachment of Henry, 


his affable and obliging manners, almoſt forced her to treat 


with more gentleneſs ſo generous and ſo tender a lover. On a 


very perilous occaſion, Henry wrote a note to her: If I ſhould 


be conquered, you know me well enough to believe that I ſhail not 
run away; but my. laſt thought ſhall be on God, and my laſt but 
one on you.” In — that he might viſit her more freely, Henr 


made her marry. Nicholas d' Ameryal, lord of Liancourt, wit 


whom ſhe never cohabited. Henry loved her to ſo violent a 


degree, that though he was married, he was determined to 


e her his wife. It was in this view that the fair Gabrielle 
engaged her fond lover tq take * * Forman — 
Sion, 


* 


* 
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3 . n, to enable him to obtain from the pope a bull to diſſolve 
is marriage with Marguerite de Valois. She united her. 
efforts with thoſe of Henty LV to remove all the obſtacles that 


prevented their union ; but the ſatal death of Gabrielle, the 
1oth of April u 509, cut at once the knot of all theſe diſſiculties. 
It is. pretended that ſhe was poiſoned by the rich financier Zamet. 
Thus much is certain, that ſhe died in dreadful convulſions. The 
| head of this lady, one of the moſt beautiful of, her times, was 
quite diſtorted-on the day following her death, and her face ſo 
isfigured, that it was impoſſible to be known for hers. Of all 
the miſtreſſes of Henry, it was her whom he loved the moſt. 
He made her ducheſs of Beaufort, and on occaſion. of her death 
ut on mournigg, as if ſhe had been a princeſs of the blood. 
— ſhe had not ſo entire a ſway over his heart as to alie- 
nate him from his miniſters that were not agreeable to her; 
much, leſs. to make him diſmifs them. She took occaſion to 
ſay to him one * on the ſubject of Sully, with whom ſhe was 
Fa : I had rather die, than live under the ſhame of 
zcing a footman upheld againſt me, who bear the title of miſ- 
treſs.” Pardieu, madame, ſaid Henry, this is too much; 
and I. plainly perceive that you have been put upon this fro- 
lic, as an attempt to make me turn away a ſervant whom 
I cannot do without. But I will not comply; and, that you may 
ſet your heart at reſt, and not ſhew your peeviſh airs againſt my 
will, I declare to you, that if I were, reduced to the neceſſity of 
parting with one or the other, I could better do without ten 
miſtreſſes like you than one ſervant like him [T].“ During one 
of the feſtivities that Henry occaſionally gave to Gabrielle, diſ- 
. were brought him that the Spaniards had taken poſ- 


1 


fon of Amiens. This ſtroke is from heaven, ſaid he: 41 
have been lo Fagpga acting the king of France; it is time to 
few ge Een ot deen ed de tuming ie Kreer, 
3 who, like him, was dreſſed out for the occaſion, and who had burſt 
into tears, he ſaid to her: *© My miſtreſs, we muſt quit our arms 
and mount on horſeback, to engage in another ſort of war.” The 
ſame day, he got together ſome troops; and, laying aſide the 
lover, affumed the hero, and marched towards Amiens. Henry 


h Ffm, ß, ꝓÜmÄIdöH! 8 
l This trait of the two perſonages is drefſte A ce badignage, pour effayer de me 
> extremely chatacteriſtie in the original, faire chaſſer un ſerviteur duquel je ne puis 
that; though/preffed as we are for room, we me paſſer. Mais je n'en fetai” rien; & 
| 5 refuſe it Jaye place in the mar- afin que vous en teniez votre cuur en rep, 
Wa Tas BET AF; a. deg 8 Sa, | l 5 i * 
Elle lui diſoit un jour au ſujet de et ne faſlies plus Iaccariitre contre ma 
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Sutty, dont elle etoit mẽcontente, * Paime volontẽ, je vous deglare, que fi j*Etois rẽduit 
mieux mourir que de vivre avec cette ver - en cette nẽceſſitẽ de perdre l'un ou l'autre, 
kognes de voir ſoutenit un (valet Sontre je me Faſſereis mieun de din mattreſſes 
mol, qui porte le titre, de maftreſſe. — comme vous, que d'un ferviteur comme 
<« Pardieu, Madame,” lui Tepondit Nen fübtt n. 
ri, "eſt trop q & je vois dien un vous 4 ene OL Ee 7 on ag 
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TV hadithie#elildren by her: Cufiriuke'of Vendbme,, Ales. 
2 0 and 2 who married the marquis d' Elbeeuf. 
ES TK EES (Vicron ARTE P), born in 16605 fucceeded John, 

ebunt d' Eſtrẽes, his —_— ft, of vice admiral of Fratice, | 

which he filled with in the maritime parts of the 

Levant. He 'bombard: 4 Bare na and Alicant in 1691, and 

commanded in 1697 the fleet at the ſiege of Barcelona; be- 
ing appointed in 1701 lieutenant general of the naval forces 

of Spain by Philip V; a ſtation \ ich he held $pether' with 
that of vice admiral of France, having thus the command 
of the ſpaniſh and french fleets, Two years afterwards, in 

1703, he was made marſhal of France, and took the name of 

Marschal des Cœuvres. This — was follomed by choſe of 
grandee of Spain and knight of the golden fleece; all which he 

merited by his heroic hut prudent courage. Though the abbe 

de St. Pierre deſcribes him as a man of a capricious temper, 
he had excellent diſpoſitions of heart, and was capable of ſtrong 
attachments. The french academy, that of ſciences aud that 
of inſcriptions, admitted him of their ſocieties. Amiuſt the 
tumultuous occupations of war, he never forgot the cultivation 

- — Fa died at Paris, Dec. 28, 1737, in the 77th year of 

2 * h lamented By the citizen, the ſcholar; and the | 
its ober. 0 left BY iſſue by his wie, Lucis Felicia de No- 
ailles. 

ESTREES (Lovis cx5aR; Per = nat: France, 415 

miniſter of ſtate, was born at Paris, July 1, 16955 the ſon of 

Fabel Michel le Tellier de Courtanyaux, captain-colonel 

of the Cent-Suifſes, ſon of the Marquis de Louvois and Marie 

Anne Catherine d'Eſtrées, daughter of John count d Eſtrees, 

vice admiral and marſhal of France. He firſt bore arms in the 

tranſient war which the duke of Orleans, regent, declared againſt 

| Spain, and ſerved under the command of the 'martchal' de Ber- 
wick. Having attained by his ſervices the rank of  marechal | 

de camp and inſpector & pg of cavalry, he ſignalized himſelf 

in the war of 1741. The blockade of Egra, the paff E 

Mein at Selingſtadt, the battle of Fontenoi, the lieg of Mons, 

that of Charleroi, &. will be Jong remembered. He had the 

greateſt ſhare in the victory of Laufeldt; and 9 Saxe, 
an excellent judge of military deſerts, truſted him on various 
| occaſions with the moſt delicate mancuvres. On the breaking out 

of the war in 1756, Louis XV, Who had given him the 
bäton de marechal, Feb. 24, 1757, appointed him to the com- 
mand of the army in Germany, confiſting of "upwards. of 

100,000 men. He ſet out the beginning of prin after havn 

ſhewn the monarch the plan of operations. At the begir 

ning of July, ſaid he, I ſhall hare - $17 IE the. ene beyond 
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the'Weſer; and ſhall be ready to penetrate into the electorate of 
Haiover.“ Not content with barely keeping hig word, he gave 
battle to the duke of Cumberland at Haſtembeck the 26th of 
July ; after this, he was replaced by marſhal Richelieu, who 
profited by the advantages that had been gained, to obtain the 
capitulation of Cloſterſeven, by which the Hanoverians engaged 
to remain neuter during the reſt of the war. Marſhal &Eſtrees, 
recalled by intrigues at court, and ſent to Gieſſen, after the battle 


of Minden took no ſhare in the command; but-contentedhim- 


ſelf with giving uſeful adviee to M. de Contades. He obtained 
the brevet of duke in 1763, and he died the 2d of January 


1771, at the age of 76. Marſnal d'Eſtrees left no children. 


king! Charles IL and king James Ih, and eminent for hispoetica 


genius; eſpecially in comedy. He is ſaid to have been deſcended 


of an antient family in Oxfordſhire, or allied to it, born 
about the year 1636, but not very diſtant from London, it is 
believed, as ſome of his neareſt relations appear to have been 


ſettled not far from this metropolis, in the county of Middleſex. - 


It is thought he had ſome of his education at the univerſity of 
Cambridge, but it ſeems he travelled into France, and perhaps 
Flanders alſo, in his younger years; and, at his return, ſtudied 
for a while the municipal laws at one of the inns of eourt in 
London. But the polite company he kept, and his own natural 


talents, inclining him rather to court the favour” of the muſes 


and cultivate the belles lettres, he purſued the ſame ſo effec- 
tually, that the town was, obliged” with his firſt dramatic per- 
formance in the year 1664, intituled, “ The comical revenge; 


or, Love in a tub ;” the writing whereof brought him acquaint- 


ed, as he himſelf informs us, with Charles, afterwards earl of 
Dorſet; to whom it is dedicated by the author. And the 
fame of this play, with his lively humour, engaging converſa- 
tion, and refined taſte in the faſhionable gallantries of the toon, 
ſoon- eſtabliſhed: him in the ſocieties, and rendered him the de- 
| light; of thoſe leading wits among the quality apo of chief 
rank and diſtinction, who made - pleaſure the chic 

of their lives, in that reign; ſuch as George Villiers duke of 
r John er og 'of ror 5 1 
Charles Sedley, Henry Savile, &c. Encouraged to pro- 
ceed, he nk | . EN 8 nh 
four years after, in the year 1668), intituled; She would if 
ſhe could, which alſo gained him no leſs applauſe; And it 
was expected that he would, by the continuance of his ſtudies 
to j if and enliven the theatrical taſte, be no leſs conſtant in 
ich entertainments than the moſt aſſiduous of his contempora- 


dulgende to his pleaſures; rather than any cloſe engagement, at 
120 : | = TO 05 
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ries But it wis aſcribed to his indolence, or too great an in- 
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that there was an interval. of above ſeven years between that 
and the appearance of his next, which was alſo his laſt dramatic 
production, and not publiſhed till 1676. It is intituled, The 
man of mode: or, Sir Fopling Flutter. It is dedicated by him 
to the ducheſs of Tork, who then was Mary, the daughter of 
the duke of Modena; in the ſervice of which ducheſs our au- 
thor, as he ſays in his ſaid dedication, then Was; and this play 
fill exalted bis reputation, even above what both the former 
had done ; he having therein, as perhaps he had alſo partly ſet 
himſelf: fome example in the others before, ſhadowed — (but 
ſomewhat diſguiſedly) ſome of his noted acquaintance and con- 
temporaries, who were known, or thought to be ſo, by his faid 
draughts of them, to many of the audience; which rendered the 
play very popular. In the famous poem written by the lord Ro- 
cheſter, after the example of fir John Suckling's upon the like 
ſubjed, Apollo finds ſome plauſible pretence of exception to 
the claim of every poetical candidate for the laurel crown; 
. therefore our poet, by the ſcheme. or drift of it, could eſcape 
no leſs diſappointment than the reſt : yet his lordſhip, to do 
bim ample juſtice, has ſufficiently ſnewed his merits to it, in 
every thing but his perſeverance to exert them; which, after 
| having of all diſcarded Mr. Dryden, he next expreſſes 
| This reverend author was no ſooner ſet by, 
But Apollo had got gentle George in his eye; 
And frankly cons, of al men that wrt: 4. 
1 There's none more fancy, ſenſe, judgment, or wit: 
But i'th' erying fin idleneſs he was ſo harden d. 
Which plainly ſhews that the poem in which theſe lines are 
| written, was juſt before the publication of our author's next 
play above mentioned. It ſeems he was addicted to ſome great 
extra ces; being too free of his purſe in gaming, and of 
his conſtitution with women and wine; which embarraſſed his 
fortune, impaired his health, and brought ſome ſatirical reflec- 
tions upon him. Gildon ſays, that for marrying a fortune he 
was knighted; but we have it more particularly in a poem of 
thoſe times, which never was when e to make ſome re- 
paration of his circumſtances, he courted à rich old widow 3 
whoſe ambition was ſuch, that ſhe would not marry him unleſs 
he could make her a lady; which he was ſorced by the purchaſe 
of knighthood to do. This might be, as it is computed;-about 
but he cohabited, whether before or aſter this ſaĩd marriage is 


That his long fev'n years ſilence was not to be pardon'd. 


not known, for ſome time with Mrs. Barry, the actreſs, and 
had a daughter by her; on whom he ſettled fire orifux 3 
| 2, po. 7 
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it ſpoil, 


ge was, in his perſonz a fair, 


lender, genteel man; but ſpoiled. his countenance with Urink- | 
Ing, and other habits of intempetancez and, in his deportinenty 
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hy wit lively, and, natural, reiß ot writing, ac- 
res, chin the. geper, eharaQet, bf, rene Manas 30d. gp 
A hich qualities, we 74 often find hini 
co 


Berege; in reſpect to vl Often find hin 
4 o e r i dreſs, and other 
accompliſhments, won him the fayour. of the d 


mpared With fir Charles Sedley. His courtly addre! Meine 
uchels of Tork; 


afterwatds, when king James was crowned, his queen; by 


Fhoſe intereſt, and recommendation he was ſent ambaſſador 


” 


riain, paſquil that was written üpon him, it is 


abroad... In a ce 1 
intimated as if he was ſent upon ſome cinbaſſy to Turkey. Gil- 
| fon ſays, that, being in pafticular eſteem with the late queen, 

g James's conſort, he was ſent enyoy to Hambutgh ; but it 


Is in ſeveral hooks evident, that he was, in that reign, a mi- 
, ; IS 4 9 St e „ So ; ” - in FF $-v . 
niſter at Ratiſbon ; at leaſh, from the yeat 1686 to the time 
thathis majeſty left this kingdom, if not latet; more elpecially 
it appears that he was then there, in his own letters which he 
wrote thence; ſome to.the carl of Middleton, in verſe ; Sa 
Whereof his Ford pp engaged Mt, Dryden to return a poetica 
he invites fir George to write another play 3 


thors writing for the. ſtage. Howeyer, there are_in bein 


nnets In | e 
all only conciſely here enumerate. One of t 


.To Silvia, is in three ſtanzas, or quatrains; 
Go ſecs her muſt love, and who loves her 
fill remembered among our ſonnetteers. 
Ame no more you loye,” &c. in ſixteen 
ti.. f , ̃⅛—ꝗwAN ᷑ ᷑œ ] ̃ĩͤ LE 
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| lines. © To a very oui dey” beginning, Sweet bud of 
i o a la 


To a lady, aſking him bow long he could love her; © It is 


beauty” in fourteen lines. by who fled the ſight of 
t I my. Celia could perſuade; in eighteen lines. 


not, Cella, in our power; in two ſtanzas of fix. “The di- 
vided heart.. Ah! Colin, that I were but ſure: near a Page 
« The imperfe&- enjoyment.” © After 2 pretty amorous diſ- 
courle :* fifty lines, © The forfaken miſtreſs: a dialogue be- 
tween Phyllis and Strephon. Tell me, gentle Strephon, why 
about a page. Here are eleven of our author's poems, which 
are to be found in one volume. In another, intituled our au- 
thor's works, we find the laſt of them reprinted; and four, be- 
fides, that are different, viz. A ſong of two ſtanzas on the in- 
quietude of love; beginning with, Te ha py ſwains, whoſe 
hearts are free.” And another Song of Baſſet,” in eight 
Ranzas of alternate verſe ; inning Let equipage and 


dreſs deſpair. We have alſo, in that volume called our au- 


thor's works, the two poetical letters ſent by him from Ratiſpon 
to the carl of Middleton; both written in verſe of eight feet; 


-the former containing nearly fourfcore lines, the latter nearly 
forty ; deſcribing the dreſs and humours, of the ladies eſpe- 


cially, in thoſe parts, and how he paſſed his time amongſt them; 
much in that airy and amorous vem wherein his letters in proſe 


are written, before recited. | Thoſe five. poems are in the vo- 


lume before mentioned. And theſe two poetical letters are to 
be found likewife in two other collections at leaſt z one in that 
which is ſtyled “ Familiar letters,” by the lord Rocheſter, &c. 


where we have alſo a poetical anſwer to the former of our au- 


thor's, though it is not mentioned in that collection by whom it 
was written; but, in another, the name of Mr. Dryden ap- 
pears to it, who, in the beginning of his ſaid anſwer, takes nc- 
rice, that at the time of his writing the ſame, about 1687, fir 


_ George. was aged fifty-one years; whence may be computed 


the time of his birth, as it is above given. And, in the con- 
eluſion of that anſwer, Mr. Dryden intimates that fir George 
had ſome white fince begun another play, which he incites him 


to finiſh, as what could not fall below the Rehearſal; and as he 
knew. no George, meaning our author and the duke of Buck- 


ingham, who could write ny ar under ten years warning; as 
we have partly hinted already | 
anſwer, the two ſaid poetical letters in this ſame volume, and 


above. There are, beſides that 


two ſongs more of his not before mentioned. The one begin- 
ning with theſe words, * Ceafe, anxious world, your, fruitleſs 


pain; in three ſtanzas of fix lines: and. the other, with theſe, 


In ſome kind dream upon her, ſtumber, ſteal;? in fifteen lines. 


Laſtly, there are three poems more aſcrik e | to our , | r, 15 
e ©» ot 
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tituled, The Libertine: beginning, Since death on all lays | 


his impartial hand; conſiſting of three ſtanzas of eight lines, 


and a chorus. The others are, two ſatires upon Nell Guyn, 
one of king Charles's miſtreſſes. The firſt is called Madam 
Nelly's complaint: beginning with, If Sylla's ghoſt made 
bloody Car'line ſtart :? in about two leaves.” The other is calls 


ed « The lady of pleaſure; with its argument af the head of 


it, whereof the firſt line is, The life of Nelly truly ſhewn/ 
in about three leaves and a page. Theſe two ſatires were print- 
ed before, without any author's name: and, indeed, they ſeem 
to be written, the laſt eſpecially, in a groſſer ſtyle, with more 
blunt or vulgar expreſſions in it, than was cuſtomary to ſir 
George: besides, as it mentions the death of Nell Guyn, we 
believe it may therefore be found that it was written after that 


of our author. All that we have met with, more than is here 


mentioned or referred to, of his writing in proſe, is a ſhort piece, 
entituled : *.An account of the rejoycing at the diet of Ratiſ- 
bonne, performed by fir George Etherege, knight, refiding 
there from his majeſty of Great Britain; upon occafion of the 
birth of the prince of Wales“ In à letter from” himſelf.” 


Printed in the Savoy, 1688. How far beyond this or the next 


year he lived, the writers on our poets, who have ſpoken of 


im, have been, as in many other particutars of his life, ſo in 


the time when he died, very deficient: In Gildon's' mort ang 
imperfect account of him, which we have been forced to con- 


ſult in want of a better, it is ſaid, that after the revolution he 
went for France to his maſter, and died there, or very ſoon af- 
ter his arrival thence in England. But there was a report; that 
fir George came to an untimely death by an unlucky acciden 

at Ratiſbon; for aſter having treated ſome 'company with 4 
liberal entertainment at his houſe there, in which having per- 
haps taken his glaſs too freely, and being, N his great 
complaiſance, too forward in waiting on ſome of his elle at 
their departure, fiulhed as he was, he tumbled down the ſtairs 
and broke his neck—thus falling a martyr to his civility. Sir 
George had a brother, who lived and died at Weſtminſter; he 
had been a great courtier, yet a man of ſuch ſtrict honour, 


7 


| that he was efteemed 2 reputation to the family.” His picture, 


painted in a 'gown, with his fine black curled hair, is in the 
Teo ras of a friend. He had been twice married, and by 
$ Dor 


firſt wife had a ſon; a little man, of a brave ſpirit, who 


2 


inherited the honourable principles of his father. He was a 


colonel in king William's wars; was near him in one of the 
moſt dangerous battles in Flanders, probably it was the battle f 
Landen in 1693, when his majeſty was wounded, and the co-—- 
jonel both loſt his right eye, and received ſuch a contufion gn” 
n, : 7 : 1 2 8 þ . | 
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queen Anne's reign, twenty-two hundred pounds for his ebm. 
miſſion, but refuſed to live at home in peace when his country 
was at war. This colonel Etherege died at Eling in Middleſex, 
about the third or fourth year of king George I; when his dear 
friend, the lord Rivers, Nad his body opened; and there was 
found a gathering where he had received his bruiſe, which look- 
ed like a fodden turnip, and probably haſtened his death. He 
was buried in Kenſington church, near the altar; and there is 
à tombſtone over his vault, in which were alſo buried his wife, 
ſon, and ſiſter. That ſon was graciouſly received at court by 
ueen Anne; and, ſoon after his father returned from the wars 
in Flanders under the duke of. Marlborough, the gave him an 
_ enfign's commiſſion, intending farther to promote him, in re- 
kad he his father's ſervice 3 hut he died a youth: and that 
ſiſter married Mr. Hill of Feverſham in Kent; but we hear not 
of any male iſſue ſurviving. The editors of the Biographia Dra- 
matica obſerve, that, as a writer, fir George Etherege was cer- 
tainly born a poet, and appears to have been poſſeſſed of a ge- 
nius, the vivacity of which needed no cultivation; for there 
are no proofs of his having been a ſcholar. Though the Comical 
Revenge ſucceeded very well upon the ſtage, and met with ge- 
neral approbation for a conſiderable time, it is now juſtly laid 
aſide on account of its immorality. This is the caſe, likewiſe, 
with 1 10 to fir George's other plays. Of the She would if 


, 


ſhe could,” the critic Dennis ſays, that, though it was eſteemed 
by men of ſenſe for the trueneſs of ſome of its characters, and 
the purity, freeneſs, and eaſy grace of its dialogue, Jet on its 
firſt appearance, it ot alga, xe aaron the audience. If 
- the auditors were offended with the licentiouſneſs of the co- 
medy, their barbarity did them honour; but it is probable that, 
at that period, they were influenced by ſome other conſidera- 

tion. "Ficlufvely of its looſe tendency, the play is pronounced 
to be undoubtedly. a very good one; and it was eſteemed as one 
of the firſt rank at the time in which it was written. However, 
Shad wells encomium upon it will be judged to be too extra- 
CCC ˙ Vd x Te Bod int 4c 
But the production of ſir George Etherege which has been 
moſt applauded, and on which his reputation has been prin- 
pals. dunded, is his © Man of mode, or fir Fopling Flutter.” 
„ This,” ſays the Biographia Dramatica, is an admirable play. 
The characters in it are ſtrongly marked, the plot agreeably 
conducted, and the dialogue truly polite and elegant. The 
character of Dorimant is, perhaps, the only completely fine gentle- 
man that has ever yet been brought on the engliſh ſtage; at the 
ſame time, that in that of fir Fopling may be traced the ground - 
work of almoſt, all the Foppingtons and. petit-maitres' which ap- 
peared. ehe sin comedies of that periode In another 
282 ; 8 5 Part 
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part of the Biographla Dramatica it is" aſſerted, that The 
lan of mode” is, perhaps, the moſt elegant comedy, and 
contains more of the real manners of high life, than any one 
with which the engliſh ſtage was ever adorned. That the play | 
Exhibits a ſpirited repreſentation of what were then living cha» 
racters is not denied; but, to the praiſes which are ſo gene- 
rally and indiſeriminately given of it, we muſt be permitted to 
oppoſe the cenſures of A Richard Steele, in the fixty-fifth 
number of the SpeQator. r a © 43 10 139 ; 75 43 £ | it - offi 8 * 25 145 
ETHRTG (Gtorce), or Etheridge, or, as in latin he 
writes himſelf, Edrycus, was born at Thame in Oxfordſhire, 
and admitted of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, in 15343 of 
which he was made probationer fellow in 1539. In 1543 he 
_ was licenſed wal pp renner in arts; and, two years after, admitted 
to read any of the books of Hippocrates's aphoriſms. At 
length, being eſteemed an excellent grecian, he was made the 
king 's profeſſor of chat language about 1553, and ſo continued 
to be, till ſome time after Elizabeth came to the crown; and 
then, becauſe he had been a forward perſon againſt the pro- 
teſtants in 1 reign, was forced to leave it. He followed 
the practice of medicine with great ſucceſs in Oxford, where 
he moſtly lived; and alſo took under his care the ſons of di- 
vers catholic gentlemen; to be inſtructed in the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences; among whom was William Gifford, afterwards areh- 
biſhop of Rheims. He was reckoned a very ſincere man, and 
adhered to the laſt to the catholic religion, though he ſuffered 
exceedingly by it. Wood tells us, that he was living an at 
tient man in 1588 ; but does not know when he died. He was 
a great mathematician, ſkilled in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, 
eminent for his knowledge of the greek and hebrew languages, 
a poet, and, above all, a phyſician. ' There are muſical com- 
poſitions and latin poems of his ſtill extant in manuſcript. In 
manuſcript alſo he preſented to queen Elizabeth, when ſhe was 
at Oxford in 1566, Acta Henrici Octavi, earmine Greco.“ 
He alſo turned the pſalms into a ſhort form of hebrew verſe; 
and tranſlated the works of Juſtin Martyr into latin. In 1588 
Was publiſhed by him in 8%, © H 8 quzdam in 
aliquot libros Pauli &Æginetæ, ſeu obſervationes medicamento- 
rum qui hac ætate in uſu ſunt.”* The antiquary Leland was his 
intimate friend, and in his life time celebrated his praiſes in 
Seripſiſti, jurenic, multa cum laude Ibellos-.. 
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Erslaserk Cnirern zn), flouriſhed in the former part 
el zhe\yreſerit century at Stcitmarky "and wrote a work u con- 
aer N | 11 3 ee | : | ſiderable 
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 fiderable, eee mari. veterum.“ 


5 55 4 2 i n 
LLER 0 „ Physctan, our at Leiphe, 
NULL and. at  Wittemberg, was made 


— F 1a 2 Leipſie in 1662, travelled for two years in Italy, - 


5 e and Holland; on, his return was admitted 

fic, 1666,. where he aſſidupuſly read and diſputed, 
yas 9 in 1676 aſſeſſor gf the wedicinal faculty, and 
afterwards, in 1681, ordinary profeſſor of botany, and extra- 
ordinary profeſſor. of ſurgery and anatomy ; wrote, 1, Synop- 
ſin Pt inſtitutiqnum medicarum., 2. Inſtitutiones medicas. 
: dew yalicum. 4. Collegium pharmaceuticum. 5. 

as 


ræ a ly formulis. 6. Collegium practicum doctrinale. 
&. de morborum curationibus. 8. Fundamenta medi- 
cinz vera. 9. Chymiam rationalem & experimentalem curio- 
Fw ; which laſt was publiſhed by, John Ephraim Auſsfeldt, 
1684, Leiden, 4to. 10. Diſſertationes de corpulentia nimia z de 
temulentia; de abſtruſo reſpirationis humanæ negotio exulante 
famoſa vacui fuga; de parvis magnorum morborum initiis; de 
N malo hypochondriaco; de medicis balneis artiſicialibus; de præ- 
cipitantium rero uſu feroque abuſu; de medicina Hippocratis 
chymica; virtute opii diaphoretica; cerebrum Orc vulgari 
ſuppoſitĩtia ſpermatis ceti-larva deyelatum; de : valetu- 
dinarium infantile; de dolore hypochondriaco, — — d falſò pu- 
tato ſpleneticoz de maculis & 8 ſolaribus; de conjunctionibus 
magnie; de fingularibus; de tinctura coralliorum; de worſu vipe- 
re; de chirurgia infuſoria; all of which were puhliſhed t Aber : 
414708, at Frankfort on the ; Mayne, by his ſon Dr. Michael 
Ettmuller, and alſo in 1 — at Naples by pr e Cyrillo, i in 5 


vols. folio, with annotatioi ona, are | highly eſteemed not only 
in Germany but over all! 6 ve; He All, after an_unſuc- 
— ene operation, — died in the-prime of life, March 
ETTMULLER (Micyait. bergen, A phyſician, fon of the 
ſoregoing, born at-Leipſic,/ Aug: 2b, 167 A entered of the aca- 
demy at Wittemberg-1692, —— at — — — Ve Was 


made magiſter ame year, made 2 jo 
Holland, and Germany, took the de — Me Df M. 58 at . 
16993 in 1902 was made profeſſor pins, ox or of medicine, and 
member of the imperial academy Naturæ Curioforum; extraordi- 
nary profeſſor of anatomy and ſurgery, a 3 yfician. to the Laza - 
retto at mn 12853. — ieinal faculty I * 
in 1719 eſſor· in ordinary; in 1724 pro 

of ee of bolton rn one age LY joke « of the 
grand ducal ai! 9 wi in 1730, director of the.imperial aca- 


e F Nature C * ny died the agth of * 


1732. He publiſhed his father's: works, with a preface, and 
vrote: Diſſertat. de maculis in ſole viſis; de tactu ſenſuum ex- 
ternorum moderatore; de ſingultu; de variolis; de corpoi 
humano ſympathetico; de medico mendace; de tormentis &æ 
pœnis ſuſtinendis; de circulatione ſanguinis in fœtu; de vitiis 
circa ſomnum & vigilias; de natura medica; de plantis, num 
ante lapſum venenatz extiterint; de vigiliis inwoluntariis; de 
divinationibus medieis; de monſtrb hungarico; de criſi & tu- 
moribus criticis 3 de ægro prægrandi pedis inflammatione labo- 
rante ; de. aſthmate; de effeQibus muſicæ in hominem; de ſe- 
cundinarum excluſtone; de ſpaſmo veſicæ ; epiſt. ad Frid. Ruyſ- 
cCium de oyario mulierum a Mart. Nabotho inventa; he contri- 
| buted laboriouſly. to the Acta Eruditorum, and inſerted ſeyeral 
papers in the collections of the Naturz Curioſo cam. 
i EVAGORAS, a greek writer, born at Lindus, lived in che 
time of Auguſtus, and is author of, 1. A hiſtory of the king- 
doms of Kgypt. 2. The life of 233 8.13 · De: artaficio 
ane, oratorio. 4. Lexicon in Thucydidem, and other 
JJ. ind 5 de let by err bes) 3 apa Rs 7 
_EVAGRIUS, a greek writer of the zth century, compoſed a 
book under. che title of, Altercatio Symonis:Judai & Theg- 
zhili Chriſtiani, which may be ſeen in Martene anecdot. 
The authors of the hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. ii. have 
ſhewn, that che author of this writing mentioned by Gennadius 
was not a greek, but a french prieſt, who had been the diſciple of 
St. Martin. They place him-accordingly in the former half of 
the vth century, and aſcribe to him likewiſe the Condultamgnes 
ſeu deliberationes Zachæi Chriſtiani & Apollonii philoſophi, 


which Luke d'Acheri. has printed in his Spicilegium, tom. x. 


o 


EVAGRIUS, patriarch. of Antioch, was 2 there in 
the room of Paulinus in 380. Flavianus had ſuceeeded Mele. 
tius in 38 1, ſo that Evagrius was acknowledged. biſhop, only by 
thoſe that adhered to the party of Paulinus. This ſeiſſion con- 
tinued the ſchiſm in the church of Antioch. | Pope Siricius 
cauſed the election of Evagrius to be confirmed in the council 
of Capua, in 390. This patriarch died tevo years afterwards. 
St. Jerom, his friend, informs us, that he was of an active 
mind, and ſamewhat buſy in the politics of the times. He com- 
poſed ſeveral works. No ſucceſſor was appointed to him, and 
thoſe of his party joined themſelves, after ſome difficulties, to 
thoſe that ſided with Flavianuanns. 
_ EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an antient eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorian, was born at Epiphania, a city of Syria Secunda, about 
the year 536, He was ſent to a mar-ſchool at four years 
of age; and, two years after, was ſeized with the plague, .as hs 
himſelf informs us. He ſays, that this peſtilence raged two. 
and-fifty_years, and n earth; 1 
Sh . B34 he 


| * ads} Joh; rk iE the ve! 8 of it; „many en 
a children, his Wife, ſeveral of Vis re dels” and ſervants, 


uittin che e hoof, he applied himſelf t rhetoric 
making a great progreſs in that art, was * among 
the alben Toene he obtained the name Scholaficus - 
This term *figni ifying a lawyer. He Practiſed law at Antioch, 
where he pam the Friendihip of George che patriarch of that 
city, and was made his countelioe and aſſeſſor His authority 
appears to have been great in that (city; for, in 592 when, 
deprived of his wife and children, he married again; and too 
Aa young br he of that eity, an holiday was kept, and a public 
feſtival celebrated both in pom} ous ſhows, and about his mar- 
riage-bed?" In the reign of Tiberius Conftantmus he had the 
s nity of quzſtor conferred: upon him; and not long alter, hen 
he eel 70 37 an öration in praiſe of Manticiue' Auguſtus, upo 
pirt 


| Theodofius, he was appointed prefect by Maurieius. 
In Be he- Singh George of Antioch to 8 in 
Naa ef counſellor;' when he appealed to the emperor” 
ynod u upon an accuſation of 838 againſt him yk 
Sheath? - After "this, he publiſhed “ Six books of  Ecele- 
faftieal hiſtory;“ bezinzing With the year 431, where Thos: : 
| doret, Socrates, and Sozomen, conelude, and endin r with / 
It is not certain hen he died. Photius tells us, that his ye 
18 not unpleaſant, thous Tometimies too redundant; but that, 
of all che greet, Riſtorians, he has moſt ſtrictiy Adkered to the 
orthodox 7 W obſerves, that he has © oo Teſs dili- 
| gent 83555 the moniuments of 'cecleſi aſtical "antiquity 
| _ toſs Cor pr ane hiſtory; and indeed almoſt his whole ſixth 
ing an account of the perſian | war. Cave 
Ng; T him, t at Fe is too credulous in relating, u on all 
Fog oh fabulous ſtories "of miracles Jaid to be performed 
& crofs and _ 4 His ecclebaſtical hiſtory was 
pave in greek by R ert Stephens, Faris, 1544; at Geneva, 
greek and latin, in N T2; at Paris in 16/3, with à new 
verſion and notes by Henry Valenus; and afterwards re- pub- 
liſhed at Cambridge I 56, by William Reading, with: additional 
notes of various Authors : all of them in foſ ig 
Beſides this hiſtory, there were (t Letters, Teton; decrees, 
orations, and diſputations,“ written chiefly in the” äche of 
1 Phvel of Antioch: but theſe are e now lof 1 45 is likewiſe his 


2 


Ty R be writvs, or res won ei 
latter end of the ivth century, furhamed Ponticus from the place 
of his nativity, not far from the Pontus Euxinus, was at hrſt 
lectuxer of the c congregation at Ctefarea, after wards deacon, — 

laſtly" made MAY of Conſtantinople by Gregory Naziat 
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pen, by whom he had been inſtructed in the feriptures; but 
was obliged to fly that country, on account of ſame ſuſpicions 
thrown out againſt him by a perſon. of canſequence concerning 
his wife; upon this, he devoted himſelf to the monaſtic life at 
Jeruſalem, and afterwards in Syria, where he eſpouſed the tenets 
of Origen. He wrote, 1. Orationes, five preces centum. 2, 
Bnoſticum, ſive de iis, qui cognitionis-munere donati ſunt, in 
anachoretarum uſum, five elementarium, lib. ii. 3. Ie aps: 
Aoniauire, which tractate is uſually aſcribed to Evagrius Scho- 
facticus, but without foundation. 4. Monachum, ſive de vita 
— een og adyerſus teutantes dæmones, &g. ; and 
_aea in ff. d ̃ ß ,, RL | 
E ANGELISTA, a capuchin of Canobio, a town in the 
duchy of Milan, was in 1584 general of his order, and died at the 
age of 84, on his return from the council of Trent, held in the 
year 1595. Before he entered into the order, he was a ſecular 
prieſt, and was eſteemed. one of the firſt civilians of his time. 
He left behind bim, 1. Conſulta varia in jure canonico. 2. 
Avunotationes in L L decretalium; Milan, 159 11. | 
EVANS (Con xxL us) an impoſtor, born at Marſeilles, at- 
tempted to play a conviderable part during the civil wars in 
England. He was the ſon of a Welchman, married to a woman 
of Provence. | On 2 certain air of reſemblance he had with the 
eldeſt ſon of Charles 1, he had the aſſurance to give himſelf out 
for the prince f Wales. He 2 pretended, that he had 
fed: to France becauſe his mother the queen had intended to 
iſon him. He arriyed, the 13th of May 1648, at an inn in 
Bendwishe where the mayor of the town waited on him with 
at reſpect, and conducted him to the moſt diſtinguiſhed houſe 
in the place, where for ſomg time he was ſerved and entertained 
as a prince · It was not long, however, before his impoſture was 
detected. Sir Thomas Diſhington, whom the queen and the 
true prince gf Wales had ſent into England, went to ſee the 
pretended king. He made him ſeveral interrogatories; and his 
anſwers betrayed the cheat. His impudence, however, did 
not abandon. him; but he boldly continhed to aſſert the truth of 
his pretenſiong. While the royalifts were going to have him 
ſeized, he took to flight, Being overtakep, he wag brought to 
Canterbury, from whence be was ſent. to London, where he 
was. committed to Newgate. But from this priſon he had the 
dexterity to make his eſcape ; - and, though diligent ſcarch was 
made after him, it was all to no purpoſe; nor was it ever known 


what became of him. „ lin, VCC 
+ EVANS: (Axis ], à welch conjuror, of whom. Wood hag 
extracted the following account from a manuſcript life of the 
ſamous Willize Lillys affrologrrs.nyrigeen bf binſclfy.and pre, 
3, „ 5 5 I 3 I | 5 1erved 
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ſerved in Aſhmole's inden Evans is ſaid to have applied 
his mind to aſtrol OY» after he had continued ſome time in 
the univerſity of Oxford, where he was brought up. Then, en- 
tering into orders, he obtsined a cure in Staffordſhire; but was 
foreed to fly from it ſome years after, not only on account of 
debaucheries, for which he was infamous, but for “ giving 
judgment upon things loſt, which,” as Lilly ſaith, is the only 
ſhame of aſtrology.” He is deſeribed as the moſt ſaturnine 
porn that ever was beheld ; of a middle ſtature, broad fore · : 
head, beetle-browed, thick-ſhouldeted,: flat-noſed, full li 
down. looked, of black curling Riff hair, and ſplay-footed.' But, 
ſays Wood, to give him his due, he had a moſt piercing —4 
ment, naturally, upon a figure of 'thefr, and many other _ 
tions; though for money he would at any time give con 
judgment. He was addicted to drinking, we are told, as wel 
as to women; and, in his liquor, was 0 very quarrelſome — 
abuſive, that he was ſeldom without a black eye, or a bruiſe of 
ſome kind or other. He made à great many antimonial cups, 
upon the ſale of hich he principally ſubſiſted. ffter he was 
forced from Enfield, he dire with. his family to London; 
here Lilly found him in 1632, and received from him inſtruc- 
tions in aſtrolegy. Wood relates, that he had done ſome acts 
above and beyond aſtrology, having: been well verſed in the na- 
ture of ſpirits ; and had many times uſed the circular way of 
invocating, of which he duces the following inſtance: In 
1630 he was Oy by lord Bothwell and fir 2 Digby to 
ſhew them a ſpirit: Auch he promiſed to do, When 
were all in the of the Circle which he had made, Evans, 
a ſudden, after ſome time of invocation was taken out 
of the room, carried into the field, and flung down near Bat- 
| terſea Cauſey, cloſe to the Thames. Next morning a country- 
man going by to his labour, and eſpying a man in black clothes, 
came to him; and awakening him, for it Teems he was aſleep, 
aſked him how he came there. - Evans by this underſtood his 
condition; and, when Lilly enquired afterwards of him upon 
what account the ſpirits carried him away, he anſwered; that 
it pe did not at the time of invocation make an ſuffumigation ; 
at which the ſpirits were vexed.“ If the reader ſhould-be' in 
in, about what became in the mean time of lord Bothwell 
and ſir Kenelm Digby, we are able to make him eaſy upon 
that head. They both got home without any harm. During 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, theſe ridiculous impoſtures 
| were the faſhionable credulity of the times; and the greateſt 
men vere often the dupes of theſe pretenders to occult ſcience. 
Ben en rays in his excellent comedy of the Alchemiſt, for 3 


2288 «moſt as fatal gs to the black arty . 
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ad-in- Spain to ere but, ſince avarice od; curiofity are 
paſſions moſt difficult to conquer, it roſe again with-freſh vigour, 

and maintained its ground till the reſtoration.  _. | 
- Evans-publiſhed ſeveral almanacs and prognaſtications: two two 

of which, as Wood 8 he had ſeen: one for 1613, with a 
latin dedication. to the biſhop of Worceſter, and ſome good 
latin verſes at the end upon the ſtars and planets: the other 
for 1625, with this advertiſement at the end: At my houſe, 
the Four Aſhes in the pariſh of Enfield, within the county of 
Stafford, are taught theſe arts; namely, to-read and underſtand 
the engliſh; latin, greek, and hebrew, to know in a very ſhort 
time ; alſo to write the running ſecretary, ſet ſecretary, roman, 
| indian, and court hands; alſo mee and other maine 
EVANS FANS (Anas) though. a man: cok: genius, the friend of he 
he times, and applauded by them, is now hardly 
e e is, 2 rally ſtyled Dr. Evans the epigrammatiſt, 
| _ was one of the Oxford wits enumerated in the following. 
_ J ene in x hes wang to jo wakes | 
Peine ac thn 


Alus norem Seb. lies Rhebjclih poetas; _ 1 
„Dab, Stubb, bb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Ticket, Ee 


He As bkewiſe. mentioned 5 in the Dunciad, beeilen ven mad. 
in company with Dr. Young. and dean Swift, as one of the 
authors whoſe works had been claimed by James More Smith. 
Dr. Erans was of St. John the Baptiſt's s college, Oæford; and 

took the degree of M. A. March 23, 16993 that of B. D. 
April 26, 1706 and D. D. May 16, 1711. lle was burſar to 
his college; vicar of St. Gyles's, Oxford; and appears to have 
been intimate with Mr. Pope, to whom. there are two letters 
by him in print, in one of which the initial letter W. (intended 
for his. chriſtian name) is by miſtake put inſtead of that by 
which he uſed to ſign himſelf. A good ſpecimen of his poems 
may be ſeen in Nichols's Select Collection; particularly“ The 
Apparition, occaſioned by the publication of TindaPs Rights 
of the chriſtian church; Vertumnus, an epiſtle to Mr. 
Jacob Bobart, 1513; and ſome of his beſt epigrams. 

EVANS (Jou), D. D. He was born in F lint(hive, a 
and educated at a private academy belonging to the diſſenters. 
In 1204 he was ordained miniſter of a meeting in Shropſhire, 
and ſoon after became co- paſtor to Dr. Williams in London. 
In 1716 he ſucceeded Dr. Williams as paſtor of his congrega- 
tion in Petty - France, Weſtminſter, and diſcharged his duty with 
| utation. He preached many occaſional ſermons, ſome 
of 2 25 have been publiſhed; but his Thirty-eight Sermons 

10 joy ee . is his capital work and much efteemed 


by 
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dy proveftams of tes th | e 10 nination. He died of the aner, | 


ME can 
VA 108, an old. Akin holy teln e til ig uis, five hy- 
r animalibus,' which is generally printed with Petronius; 
Achroſtieon in funus genitoris ſui Nicholai; which may 
| rand among the works of Lu genius, biſhop of Toledo; Home 
| of his writings are alſo ſeen in Pithres epigrammata vetera. 
EVANTUS, or Evaxr1vs, biſhop" of Vienne in the Ven 
century,” was likewiſe called by the writers of thoſe times 
Eventius, and alſo Aventius, and arrived at the ſaid dignity about 
5735 in conſequence. of which hg! no: at ſeveral councils ; 


| Lad dien in Ste. 1 | 


EVA, a king uf ee ie eee hive" ed b. e 
firſt century, _ to have applied. himſelf with great induſtry 
to the ſtudy of medicine. Pliny mentions that he wrote a book, 
De fmplicium effectibus, which he dedicated to Nero. By 
| at is proved, both by Salmaſius and Hardouin, that this 
zs not found in the beſt manuſcriprs of Pliny ; for which 1 
{on the former delivers it as his opinion, that by an error of 
-ranſcribers, from Cratevas, who in ſome le, is alſo N 
Cratevax, this Evax has ariſen. A manu 8055 18 ſtill found 
ſeyeral libraries, On the properties and effects of precious ay 
which 4s attributed to a certain Evaxz but Salmaſius has re- 
marked, that this piece was firſt cited by Matbodee,” a french 
poet of the xith century, and therefore {x JUTIOUs ho hg; ack Ki #ts 
| 5 antiquity. ' e pk 217 
EU Us, a:poet e iſle of Paros? he ved in abe 
time of kin Philip of Macedon, wrote, arodiarum Saber 

carum libri ſex, which have not reached our times. 
- - EUBULIDES, a philoſopher and writer of camedies,: of 
Mileto, was a diſciple of Euclid, and tutor to Demoſthenes 
and Alexinus, lived in the 105th olympiad, A. U. 395, a zealous 
adherent to the ſect of Euclid of Megara, invented varioys ways 
2 interrogating and arguing in dialeAtics, vnd ae a book 8 
againſt Ariſtotle. 

EUBULIDES, a cynic, hiſtorian, and philoſopher, Kin; lefe 
us a book concerning Diogenes ad Socrates, Hei is mentioned 
| by Diogenes Laertius. | » 

"EUBULUS, an Athenian in che 101ht, 1 14 addicted 
himſelf to comic poetry and dramatical pieces, of which Suidas 
mentions 24, Athenzus 50, and Meurſius, a conſiderably greater 
number. Many of his fragments are found in the colleions 
| of Hertelius, Grotius, Winterton, and Stephens 
EUBULUS, a platonic philoſopher of Athene, of n 
mention is made by Porphyty i in the life of Plotinus, who alſo 
relates, that ſome of his Syngrammata fron: the platonie b 
Jogues yers ſent ene, 1 498 e 15 

be EUCANIVS 


„een, 1 


pt EUCADIUS (Avcvsrinus), a latin hiſtorian, left behind him; 
1. Vitz viii imperatorum. 2: Defcriptio: Danni wrhich: hes 
in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna. 
EUCHARI UBS, or HOUCHARIUS: (Eiscrueh sa F a 
poet of Ghent, lived at the beginning of the xvith century; ſtu- 
died at Paris, and was there magiſter philoſophiæ, went back to 
ſettle in his native country, and wrote: 1. The lives of St. Le» 
vinus, St. Coleta, and Bertulſius. 2. A comedy of the patience 
of Chryſelleis. 3. Panegyric of St. Agnes and St. Catharine. 
4. De pœnitentia & inſtitutiones morales; which were printed 
at Ghent, 1511 and 1513, 4to. 5. Dialogum Charitis & Ganda 
feu Gandavi. 6. Genethliacon Chriſti Jefu. 7. Carmen ele» 
giacum in laudem ſervatoris e morte reſurgentis. 8. Dialogum | 
de OE urbanorum & Taſticorum. Keep pagan: An 
Bynfiz. 

"EUCHERIUS, a archbiſhop of Lyon os an an family, 
| and ſo reputed for his piety that he was afterwards. ſainted, re- 
tired with his ſons Salonus and Veranus into the ſolitude of 
Lérins, aſter having diſtributed a part of his property 
the poor, and divided the other part between his daughters, who 
had better notions of life than to follow him into his retreat. 

He quitted the iſle of Lérins, where the fame of his virtues 
brought him too much ap} __ and wentover to that of Lero, 
at preſent called Sainte ite. It was not till after re- 
peated inſtances that W be prevailed upon to leave this 
er for acceptin ing the ſee of Lyons, about the year 434. In 

. e ee. he aſfiſted at the firſt council of Orange in 441, 
where he was much noticed for his ſagacity. He died about the 
year 454. Hiſtory has not handed down to us the events of his 
epiſcopate: but Claudian Mamertius informs us, that Eucherius 


* 


frequently held conferences at Lyons, in which he gave proofs of 


his learning and judgment. He adds, that he often preached, 
aucb always with ſucceſs. In ſhort, he ſtyles him the greateſt 
prelate of his age. He wrote ſeveral books in the aſcetic taſte 
of the times. I. In praiſe of the deſert, addreſſed to St. Hilary; 
in which, it muſt be owned, he paints that of Lerins'in ſuch 
colours as render it amiable and delightful. The ſtyle is good, 
and generally elegant. 2. A tract on the contempt of the world; 
2 into french by Arnaud d'Andilly, as well as the former, 
1672, 12mo.. They are both in the form of letters; the latter 
addreſſed to his kinſman Valerian. 3. On ſpiritual formularies; 
for the uſe of Veranus, one of his ſons. 4 The hiſtory of 
St. Maurice and the Martyrs of the Thebaic legion The dif- 
ferent writings af Eucherius are in the Bibliotheca Patrum- 
His two ſons, Salonus and enen e bizeps re 8 
the life-time of their father. 152 | 
8 born at Megara, and a diſciple of Soorates, was — 
em 51 aſfiduous 


* 


having prohibited the Megarenſans, on on pain of death, — 
their city, Euclid ſtole into it during the night in the habit of 
a female, only for the ſake. of hearing Socrates: / Notwith- 
ſtanding his attachment to this philoſopher, he differed from 
his manner of thinking. The athenian philoſopher conſined 
| himſelf principally to the ſcience of ethics; the megarenſtan was 
fond of exercifing the mind of his ſcholars by the empty ſub- 
tilties of logic. His ſect was called Diſputatious, Contentious, 


and Megarenſian. The philoſopher Euelid was not leſs de- 


of the ſame epithets: he diſputed like an energumen. 
His difciples inherited his impetuolity. - They were to ſuch a 
degree enamoured of chicane, that Eubulides, one of them, re- 
duced 3 „not the art of reaſoning, but the art of ob- 


ſcuri on by arguments no leſs vain” than · barbarous. 
This f hiſt: (for ſuch men are not worthy of the name of 
philoſophers) was the inventor of various paradoxes, ſo captious 


and ſo (perplexing to the blockheads that puzzled themſelves 
about them, that ſeveral of his diſciples died of vexation at not 
being able to ſolve them. Theſe follies, the diſgrace of the 
human underſtanding, were transferred, in the ages of igno- 
rance, from the books of the -philofophers into the 2 of 
the chriſtians. Abelard, the dialectie, introduced them with 
celebrity. What fruit has been reaped from them? a ſenſible 
man is apt to enquire; what philoſophical dogmas have. been 
ducidated by the Nominaliſts and the Realiſts, by the e 
and the Scotiſts? Theſe grave reaſoners have only multi 
doubts, collected elouds, and coneealed the truth * a: omg 
of problematical expreſſions; The ſchools: have frequently rw 
ſo: many fields of e; and, what is {til} more deplorable, 
ſophiſts from theſe ſchools. have employed this wretched: dia- 
lectie jargon for ſhaking: the foundations of moralit. 
EUCLID, a celebrated mathematician and aſtronomer, end- : 
lected all the fundamental pridciples of pure mathematics, 
which had been delivered down by Thales, Pythagoras, Eu- 
doxus, and other mathematicians before him, which he digeſted 
into regularity and order, with many others of his: own: on 
which account he is ſaid: to have been the firſt who reduced 


atithmetic and geometry into the form of à ſcience. He 


applied himſelf alſo to the mixed mathematics, and eſpecially to 

aſtronomy; in which he: excelled. Where this great man was 
born, and what his country, we have no diſtindt account; but 
he flouriſhed; as it appears from Proclus $ comment bie 
Elements, under the reign of Ptolemæus l ee ee eee ; 
before Chriſt, anditaught:mathematicsat Alexandria with 1 


applauſe. Being aſked one day by that eee there 


ne 4 1 —— way, W geo- 
. metry, | 


400. Her father took fuc 


p » 
5 


metry, chan tit which he had laid down. in his Eberle 8 
nanſwered, that there was indeed no royal road to 2 | 
In the ſame manner, when. Alexander” wanted to learn 

metry by ſome eaſter and ſhorter method, he was told by his 
5 preceptor, that he e muſt here de oemteine to travel the ſame 

road with; others; for that all things of this nature were 
equally difficult to prince and people.” Seneca, epiſt. _ 
His works were all collected and printed in a fair e 
David — ory; qu ue eee of aſtronomy: at Ge 
1703, in io. „„ . 

DMON (len Anna. bert in dhe ile of: Candi i 

= . at Rome, died in that city in 1625, compoſed” divers 
works. The moſt known of them is a tract under the title of 

Admonitio ad regem Ludovicum XIII, 1625, 4to, and in french 
1627, 4to, cenſured by the Sorbonne and by the aſſembly of 
the clergy in nas and anfwered eee See ESTA] mw 
. D!Y-4 2: 

EUDES (Jon), e of the celebrated: hiſtorian Mezerai, 
born at: Rye in the dioceſe of Sees: in 1601, formed his mind 
and regulated his manners in the congregation of the oratory, 

under the eyes of the cardinal de Berulle. After having re- 
mained there eighteen years, he quitted it in 1643, to inſti- 
tute the congregation of the eudiſts. His former brethren op- 
poſing the eſtabliſhment of this ſociety, Eudes concealed a part 
of his project. He did no more than aſk for a houſe at Caen, 
for the purpoſe of bringing up prieſts to the eceleſiaſtical temper; 
cc but — any deſign,” ſaid he, * to form a new inſtitution? 
His ſcheme ſucceeded by means of this pious fraud. Eudes 
preached well enough for his time, when the eloquence of the 
pulpit was in its ruder ſtate; and, being followed on account 
of this talent, his congregation increaſed; which principally 
ſpread rags in ue wh _ Bretany. < Eudes died at Caen, 
I 1680, in the 79 of his age; leaving behind 
bing ſeveral. works more honourable to his — than to 
his judgment. The congregation of the eudiſts had had eight 
ſuperior enerals at the time of the revolution. 

E IA, an eminent lady of antiquity, was the FIRE Ws 
of Leontius, an athenian ſo t and philoſopher, and born about 

care of her education, that ſhe be- 

came at length conſummately learned ; and ſo accompliſhed in 

every reſpect, that, at his death, he left his whole eſtate t his 
two ſons, except an hundred pieces of gold, which he bequeath-- 

ed to his daughter, with this declaration, that her oπn good 
fortune would be ſuſſicient for her. . 
law 22 her 1 — e — 3* 8 


5 we 
225 


t 


Peror, 
h 


works. She died about A. D. 460 3- and, as Cave; ſays, upor. 
her death-bed, took a ſolemn oath, by which ſhe declared herſelf 
eatirely free from any ſtains of unc aſtity. f 2 „ phi 
Sbe wrote ſeveral pieces in proſe and verſe; of the latter forty 
. An heroic poem, mentioned by. Socrates, upon the victory 
gained by her huſband Theodoſius over the Perſians. ' 2. A 
| paraphraſe of the eight firſt books of the bible; and, 3. A hiſtory 
of the martyrs Cyprian and Juſtina, in-heroic metre likewiſe : 
of the former kind, 4. A paraphraſe; upon the prophecies of 
Daniel and Zecharias, which yet, according to Photius, muſt 
rather be deemed a tranſlation, nay, and a ſtrict one too; for he 
ſays, that ſhe adheres — to the ſacred text, without adding, 
diminiſhing, or changing any thing. Cave tells us alſo, that ſne 
finiſhed and digeſted the Centones Homerici, or the life of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in heroic verſes, taken from Hon, which were begun 
by Pelagius, a patrician. “ Who would expect, ſays Dupin, 

to ſind a woman ranked among eccleſiaſtical writers? There 
have bern learned women in all ages, but very few divines 


j — 6 herfelt 


valour the remem | 


with ſucceſs, There was a manuſcript of hi 
french King's hibrary, on the genealogies of 
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nf afures hel of A FINE bould em- 
in writing books of RENT Bibl. des aut. peg 
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Wi dow of Eonſtantine Ducas; aft herſelf to be 2 


8 14, or RUDOXIA; Fortanicd” Ce od 5 
One reſs with her three ſons, itnediately after 15 h of gs 
| and, 


, in 1067. Romanus Diogenes, one of the LH 41 


hierals' of the empire, attempted'to de wa her of © ie crown! 
_ Fudoxia' Had Him condemned to deat 


But, ſeeing him pre- 
vous to his Execution, he was fo moved at his elegant figure 1 
that ſhe gränted him a pardon, and even made him commander 
of. the trööps of the ea Romanus Diogenes, effaced his 
ice of bis former delinquency. - Eu, 15 
refolved to m- 7 him, that he might alliſt her in 1. ng th 
misfortunes of the em pife, and iti preſerving the Ts to ber 
ſons. = Noe to ca "this deſign into exectition, it was ne⸗ . 
t 


ceſſa get out of the hands of the patriarch Xiphilinus a 


deed rhich The had promiſed Conſtantine Ducas never to 
| ain. "A* anc; of a an So diſpoſition who was in 
her 2 & * went to the patriat atriatch, and informed him that 
the emprels intended to take a ſecond Hüſband; but that her de- 


1 * s to 1 55 the Pente of of. 55 Patriarch, | * | 


| is, made uo difficulty of retur: 
[ 404 paste 5 by Timm, to Romanus in 1068. 
afterwards, el her fon cauſed himſelf to VE proclainied 
emperor, an th 5 ler up in a monaſtery: On the throne the had 
dichte ell d the qualities of a great ſayercign; in a Tonyent ſhe 
manifeſted the devotion of a'recluſe. ” She cultivated literature 


the paper, 


r writing in the 
de gods z and of 
the heroes and heromes of antiquity; contsining . curious obſer- 
_ on the pagar! mythology, and diſcoyeritg av: ſt extent of 


20 BocfA (Frotokevia); Brit Lite of peter 7; tar of 


Rus: was daughter of 'the boyar Feodor Lapookin. Peter 


_ Uinid pretenſiong a 
fortiinate' as to fix” the choice of the tzar. Her joy 
iv: irs nf ah of geen 


_ erown' and His heart on the woman 2 inſhis opinion, 2 


dhe throng without a murmur, hmented a faithleſs eee, and 
Exchanged'the imperial diadem 
her o 9 eter's 


married her in 1689, then only i in the 18th. ear of his age; 

and ſhe was delivered of 'Alexty in 1690. The ry or 951 

printeſs is ingular enough.” 1 5 5 Kae cauſed it to be 
ubliſhel throughout the Empire, that dehgned. to. beſtow his 


the” moſt g 


od qualities. A hundted young brought the 
jy their bo Spes e bolts” kee wank 1 


as of but ſhort duration. - Within a few * 


fot the: vel of « # nun. In ſhe 


hree years 


8 againſt b. _ . n her. Sndice,. © Ep 
which took. place in 1696; when ſhe was compelled to allume. 
the veil, and was See in a convent at Suſdal. Duriag her 
reſidence in that convent, ſhe. is reported to haye contacted an 
üptimacy with a general. Glebof, and. even to have entered into 
4 contfact of marriage by exchan ging rings with him. Encou-, 
raged by the predictions. of the archbiſhop of. Roſtof, who from. 
a dream announced. to her the death of Peter, and het i imme - 
diate return \coutt. under the reign of her ſon Alexey, the: re- 
aſſumed her ale drefs, and OY publicly ptayed Orin the 
church of the convent under the name of the empreſs Eudocia. | 
Being brou ght td Molco, in 4755 and examined, ſhe was, by, 
order of lies inhuman Saſbang, þ ſcour wget | by two nuns, and im- 
DIO: in the. conyent of Nova oga, without E ſuf- 
ered” to ſee any one but the 9 50 who brought her | 
which ſhe drefled herſelf; for ſhe had no ſervant to do. the 5 1 
ſervile olßces, nor more than one cell for her et ſon. From 
| thence ſhe was removed to the fortreſs of Shluſſeſburgh. Being 
releaſed, * the acceſſion of her grandſon, Peter II, ſhe re- 
paired to loſt. was Prefent at bis coronation, ; as. 15 as that 
of the 9 Ann, And e ex xpired in the Devitza monaſtery, 
where. ſhe held her court, in 4731, in the 59th. year of her age. 
This princeſs, hough certainly &- 159 7 woman, perhap s Was not 
fo, criminal às ſhe was Fre reſented Peter. Mrs.“ [igor, who. 
ſaw and. converſed with f. er at Mott i in the year 1731, aſſures 
us, that Glebof underwent ſuch tortures, as it, was thought 
no creature could have borne, With great conſtancy, perſiſting in 
his own and her innocelee during his torments. At laſt the 
tzar | hunſelf came to him, and offered him pardon if. he Would 
confeſs.” He ſpi it in the tzar's face, and told him, he ſhould. dif- 
it to ſpeak 15 him; ;. but. he thought himſelf obliged t to clear his. 
miſtreſs, who Was as virtuous'a woman as any in the world,“ Ke. 
EUDORUS, a peripatetic philoſopher of Alexandria, wrote. 
a book de Nilo, of which however/Strabo himſelf, who, mentions - 
him, 18 in doubt whether Fine borrowed it from Ariſto, or 
Ariſto 1 Eudorus. He alſo wrote: BY Dogmata, Py 
ræorun * xplicatio categoriarum. - 1 5 | 
IU 8, an -Arian of Arapiſſo, a town "of. the. Leffer. 
19 Was Fa firſt biſhop. of Germanicia, afterwards of An- 
On Kis being depoſed from this latter ſeat, he was made 
atriarch. of, . by, the eier Conſtantius, and 
died in 37, at Nicza,. as he was about to dein a biſhop. | He 
Was of a very. fickle temper; an there 10 extant of, 7 0 
7 of. LY 855 en e he held on tl 
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6 altos T mo Si 4d Boon +ins ag. agar wir rg: 
lest ue atem it, 42, Aid not krete e em kim the enen 
Aſtrononier thar had ever lived.” He learnt geometry from At- 
chytag, and afterwards" travelled" into Mgypt for the ſake of 
learoing” aſtronomy. There he Land Plato Nodied together, as 
Laertius tells us, in bit. End. fot the ſpace of thirteen yearsz 
and then came to Athens, fraught with all forts. of knowledge, 
which they had imbibed from ifs mouths of the prieſts, Here 
VVV 
e Yenowh, that even Plato, though his friend, is ſaid to 
have envied Him. Petronius tells us, that he ſpent the latter 
ET hits tife upon the top of a very high niountain, for the 
ake'of contemplating the ſtars and the heavens with more con- 
venience and leſs interruption 3 and we learn from Strabo, Geo- 
raph/lib. i. that there were ſome remains of his obſervatory, at 
:nidus, to be [een even in his time. He died in his 53d year. 
_ © EVELYN' (Jorix), a gteat ae a worthy patriot, 
and a learned” writer in the xvilth century. He was deſcended 
from a very antient and honourable fami 8855 appeats from ſe- 


7 
4 
7 


veral authentic vouchers, à branch of which, at the time of his 3 
birth, Was ſettled in the county of Surrey, though it flouriſhed. 
originally in the county of Salop, at a place which is ftill called 
Evelyn. George Evelyn, eſq: purchaſed the ſtate of the family 
at Wotton! inf the reign of queen Elizabeth, and had, by two. 
Wives, ſixteen! ſons and eight daughters; he departed this life 
| May 30, 1603, In the 93d year of his age, leaving his eſtate at 
Wotton to Richard Evelyn, efq. his youngeſt and only ſurviving - 
fon by his Tecond wife. Tres Richard felyn, eſq. married Elea- * 
nor, daughter and heireſs of John StaridMEld of Lees in Re coun- 
ty of Siffex, eig and was a pefſon of great worth and virtue, He 
had) by the lady before mentioned, three ſons, iz. George, John, 
and Richard: of the ſecond of theſe, John, we are to ſpeak in this 
article.” 'He' was born, October 3 |, 1620, at his father's ſeat at. 
Wotton, and was very 1 educated in his tender years, 
receiving the firſt elements of his learning at the free-ſchool at 
Lewes in Suſſex, whence he removed, in 1637, fo Baltol-college, 
Oxford, where, as a gentleman-commoner, he remained till the 
breaking out of the civil wat, when he repaired to Oxford, and 
5 Teave from ki g Charles I, under his own hand, to tra- 
vel beyond the ſeas for his improvement. In the Lenos of 1644 
_ he left England, in order to make the tour of Europe, which 
le performed very ſucceſsfully, making it his buſineſs to enquire. 
carefully into the ſilfte of ciences, and the improvements. 
made in all uſeful arts, Wherever he came; concerning which 
be made very large and valuable collections, the contents, ok 
which he moſt generouſly communicated to all fuch as applied 
te him for information. He fpent ſome time at Rome; and 
baving an opportunity there to learn the true ſentiments of the” 
* ME Ld EE 7 Gr eines. + 
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2 " EVELYN. 
piſts u on the coping of 8 1 Laud's handy * ne 


elf g iced, in juſtice to that prelate's memory, to give an 
Feta 0 _ various e under his 75 0 


(a te Ts woul 4 
f him; 1 4 7855 2 migh ght 183 Eras Laud 


the pooh 3 popiſh 2 

Ta the Free ke which Ns might choofe to hold with, 
Te prote ſtants? He viſited like wiſe other paris of Italy for 
ke of improving ot in 3 e the 


could Pre wig to the wr NAS g of natural < Fox 
ſophy, to.which, beyond all other ſcierices, he was paſſionately 
addiete d. We have an inſtance of his care and induſtry in this 
. 9109 preſeryed. by one of the greateſt and moſt intelligent 
p hiloſophers of this or any other country, the hon. Robert Boyle. 
n 1647 Mr. Evelyn came to Pris, where, being CD | 
to fir Richard Browne, | bart, the king's miniſter there, k he made 
Fi = addreſſes to his Aar ee rys whom he not long 
4 after 172 5 85 and i in her ri came; poſſeſſed of Sayes-court 
* near Dept ford in Kent Ah, ok e reſided aſter his return to 
England, Fr ich was oy the year. 16 251. He had before that 
time recommended himſelf to the notice of the learned world, 
publiſhing ſeyeral treatiſes, which were extremely well re- 
üs and the leiſure e had in his retreat at Sayes-court, 
return, put it in his po 17 wer to add quickly to their num» 
bw” "Theſe were, for the moſt part EN Tg either from the 
learned ot modern languages; for he was e vexſed in both, 
without any. upreaſonabl 5 pre Role ſhags in favour. of e 
28 or prejudice again oft. it. Such ind of labours, when well : 
| eüted, are 1755 155 ply eſteemed, and are without queſtion 153 
ly Terviceable, ; No elk prop gatin uſefu] knowledge, as in the 
provemedt « ich Mr, E Evelyn was a Lr maſ-: 
T, as theſe 59 4 had” 955 none heſides, might ſuffi- 
5 ently demonſtrate. | 18 ſeyeral gf them werte printed before 
author , return to þ Engl land, & << others Nig his name z. 
By we ih, 5 7 depen id upon the Sener opinion . rid, and 
the Authority, < 97 Mr. Wood, f or. their i 187 : per ther 18 no-. 
at reaſon to ſu ſpect any miſtalke, ſince che accgunt of them · 
as eee mk life-time; and therefore: Mr, Eyelyn:had an 
F n * 4 
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committed fs 'conſequence enough to haye merited his notice 
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1 Of liberty and ſervitude, 1649, 12mo. This was, a tranſla 
tion, and in all SRL. the fi efſay of our author's pen. 

England ag\it wate preſented. in a letter 
a nobleman of Trance, with reflections upon Gallus Caſtratus, 
1651, 16t6. Tie third edition of this book a appeared i in 1659: 
at prefent it 1 is very ſcarce. 3. The ſtate of Fe ©. London, 
1652. 8v0. 4. An effay on tl e firſt book of Titus 1 05 


Carus, de rerum 1 70 interpreted, and made into engli 


verſe, by J. Evelyn, eſq. London, 55 6. 8 vo. The frontiſpiece 

ok was defig ned by 25 lad 975 Mary Evelyn. There is 
ales, of Beacon 

fixed and directed to his worthy fr 0 Mr. Evelyn. 


french gardener, inſtructing how to cultivate, all ſorts. c l 


trees and herbs for the garden, e Log wah! directions to dry 


and Conſerve them in their natura d. 1658, in 12mo. 


2 ſeveral times after. In moſt of the 1 is added, The 


neliſh vine yard vindicated, by John Roſe, gardener to his ma- 

875 IT, with a tract of the making and ordering of 

ines in France. The third edition of this french gardener, - 

which came out in 1676, was illuſtrated with ſculptures. 

6. The golden book of St. Cheyſoſtom, concerning the educa- 
tion of children. Lond. 1659, 12mo. 

The fituation of public affairs induced him to conſider thit 
privacy with which he lived at Sayes-court as a very great bleſ- 
ing; and ſo fond was he of this rurSretreat, that he was v 
desen of making it his ſettled courſe of life, though but a 
young man, with a conſiderable fortune, and extremely admired 
and courted by all his acquaintance. This fladious diſpoſition, 
together Sith hi diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by that ſtrange 
ſcene of violence and confuſion that was then acted upon the 
Ras ſtage, was ſo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to the 

1 Mr. Robert Boyle, the raiſing of a kind of college 

for tlie reception of perſons of the ſame turn of mind, where 
they might enjoy the pleaſure of agreeable ſociety,” and at the 
fun time 4 their days without care or interuption. His 
ſeheme for ſuch an ellablihment is 8 vally entegtaining and 
curious; it diſplays the active mind of We. Evelyn, and indi- 
cates the manners of the philoſophers oc that time, who, direct- 
ed their views to large and 15 5 project 15. But, if ſuch an in- 


e Had ever been form it would in all likelihood, - have 
. The plan, on oy whole, 
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king's return, he drew his pen in that critical ſeaſon in defence 
of his majeſty's character, which, at ſuch a juncture, was oo 
ar acceptable” and a very important ſervice. The conduct of 
Mr. Evelyn in this critical year, 1659, which was in truth the 
moſt aQtive in his whole life, is ardly taken notice of by any of 
"thoſe who have undertakM' to pteſerve his memoirs, and there- 
Fore we will endeavour to give the reader as much light into 
it zs poſſiblg, After the death of Oliver and the depoſition 
of Richard Efomwell, there were many of the commanders , 5 
in the army that ſhewed an inclination to reconcile themſelves 
to the king; which diſpoſition of theirs Wis very much encou- 
paged by ſuch as had his majelty's intereſt truly at heart. 
"Amongſt theſe, Mr. Evelyn had a particular eye upon colonel 
Herbert Morley, an old experienced officer ia the parliament 
army, who had two ſtout regiments entirely at his devotion, was 
very much eſteemed by his party, and had be general reputay 
tion of being a perſon of probity and honour. Itwas a very 
dangerous ſtep, as things then ſtood, to make any advances to 
one in his ſituation ; yet Mr. Evelyn, conſidering how much it 
might be in that gentleman's 8 to facilitate the king's re- 
turn, fairly ventured his life, by adviling the colonel freely to 
make his peace with, and enter into the ſervice of, the king, 
'The colonel, as 5 5 well be exgected, acted coldly and 8 
at firſt, but at laſt accepted MY. Evelyn's offer, and deſired him 
to make uſe of his jntereſt to procure a pardon for himſelf, and 
fome of his relations and friends be named, promiling in 
return tg give all the aſhſtance in his power to the royal cauſe. 
Ar the ſame time that Mr. Evelyn carried on this dangerous in- 
tercourſe with colonel Morley, he formed a refolution of pub- 
liſhing ſomething that might take off the edge of that invereracy, 
exprefſed by thoſe who had been deepeſt in the parliament's in- 
tereſt, againſt ſuch as had always adhered to the king; and with 
© this view he wrote a ſmall treatiſe which had the deſired effect, 
and was ſq generally well received that it ran through three im- 
3 that year. The title of this piece was, 7. An apology 
or the royal party, written in a letter to a perſon of the late 
coune] of ſtate; with a touch at the pretenged plea of the army. 


1 
5. 


But, while Mr, Evelyn and . 9 gentlemen of his ſentiments 
were thus employed, thoſe of the cantrary party were not idle; 
und, amongſt theſe, bne Marchamont Needham, who firſt wrote 
with great bitterneſs for the king againſt the parliament, and af, 
terwards with equal acrimony for the parliament againſt the 
king, was induced to lugs that piece mentioned in the text, which 
was gefervedly reckoned one of the molt artful and dangerous | 
contrivances for impeding that healing W that to 


began now to 
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to the preſs by Praiſegod Barebone, one of the fierceſt, zealots in 
thoſe times, the title of which, at large, runs thus: News from 

Bruſſels, in a letter from a near attendant on his majeſty's per- 
ſon, to à perſon of honour here, dated March'roth, 1659. Th 
deſign of this pretended. letter yas ta repreſent the character of 

king Charles II in as bad a light as poſſible; in order to deſtroy 
the favourable impreſßons that many had received of his natural 
mclination to mildneſs and clemency. All the fgjng's friends 
were extremely "alarmed at this attempt, and ſaw' plainly that 
it would be attended with moſt pernicious conſequences ; but 
Mr. Evelyn, who had as quick a foreſight as any of them, re- 
ſolved to loſe no time in furniſhing an antidote againſt this poi- 
| ſon, and with great diligence” and Wie ſent abroad in a 
week's time a complete anſwer, which bore the following title: 
8. The late news or meſſage from Bruſſels unmaſked. Lond, 
1659, 4to. This was certainly a very ſeaſonable and very im- 
portant ſerkice, which for his own fafety our author managed 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that hardly any body knew from whom this 
amphlet came. But how much ſoever he had reaſon to be 
pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his pen upon this occaſion, he could 
not help being extremely mortified at the change he perceived 
in his friend colonel Morley's behaviour, who on a ſudden grew 
very filent and reſerved, and at length plainly avoided any pri- 
vate converſation with Mr. Evelyn. In this fityation our author 
had the courage to write him an pe, letter, which 
was in effect putting his life into his hands, and yet even this 
failed of procuring him the ſatisfaction he expected. However, 
he felt no inconvenience from it; for, this alteration in bone 
Morley's countenance towards him was not at all the effects of 
any change in his diſpoſition, but aroſe from his having entered 
into new engagements for the king's ſervice with fir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper and general Monk, who had tied him down to 
ſuch abſolute ſecrecy that he was not able at that juncture to 
give Mr. Evelyn any hint that might make him eaſy; but by 
degrees theſe clouds were diſpelled, and he ſaw plainly enough, 
from the colonel's public behaviour, that he had no reaſon to ap- 
prehend any miſchief from the confidence he had repoſed in him. 
Immediately after the king's regurn, Mr. Eyelynwas introduced 
to, and graciouſly received by, him; nor was it long before he e- 
| ceived a very ſingular mark of the king's eſteem and confidence. . 
It happened thus: there had many troubles and diſputes fallen 
out between the ambaſſadors of the crowns of France and Spain, 
for precedence in the courts of foreign princes, and amongſt. 
theſe there was none more remarkable than that upon Tower-- 
hill, on the landing of an ambaſſador from Sweden, September” 
30, 1660, which was fo premeditated a buſineſs on both lides, 
that the king, foreſeeing it would "come do a quarrel, and bn 


Kk willing 
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yillng.to n with ig ne eee froth, which 
could not be otherwiſe gone than leaving them at liberty ta 
take what methods they thought proper for ſupporting their re- 
TpeQive pretences, but to ſhew at the ſame time his concern fon 
ihe public tranquillity, orders were given for a ſtrict guard to bs. 

kept upon the PIs and all hardy ſubjects were enjoined 
not to intermeddle, or take part with either fidez and the king was. 
Farther pleaſed to command, that Mr, Evelyn Thould, after dili- 
gent enquir y made, draw up and preſent him a diſtinQ narrative 
85 che Whole affair, which he accordingly did, and it is a very cu- 
rious and remarkable piece. Our author began no to enter intq 
the active ſcenes of lite, but yet without bidding agen eee 
his ſtudies, On the contrary, he publiſhed, in the ſpace of a feu 
months, ſeveral learned treatiſes upon different ſubjects, which, 


met with, great applauſe; the rather becauſe. the author ex: 
preſſed in ſome of them his intention to proſecute more largely 
Frey philoſophical ſubjeQs, in a manner that might nder them 
conducive to the benefit of fociet + and of his capacity for Hers 
forming e ſome of theſe pieces were inſtances ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy every intelligent reader, as well as.to juſtify the, 
character he had already acquired, of being at once an able and 
agrecable writer. It is certain that very few authors who have 
written in our language deſerre this character ſo, well as. Mr. 
Evelyn, who, though he was acquainted with moſt. ſciences, 
and wrote upon many different ſubjefts yet Was very far, in⸗ 
deed the fartheſt of moſt men of his time, from being a ſu- 
perficial writer. He had genius, he had taſte, he had learn- 
ing, and he knew how to give all theſe a proper place in his 


i» 1 


works, ſo as never to paſs for a pedant, even with ſuch as were 
leaſt in loye with literature, and to be juſtly eſteemed a polite. 
author by thoſe. who knew it beſt. His performances during 
this year, except one, were but light and trivial in compariſon of. 
thoſe that he afterwards ſent abroad but it is neceſſary, hows, 


ever, that the reader, who will expect a large account of thoſe, 
- ſhould take notice of theſe likewiſe, 9. A panegyric at his ma- 


25 king Charles II his coronation; Lond. 1661, fol, 10. In. 
ruQtions concerning the erecting of a library, written by Ga- 
briel Nayde, publiſhed in Soph with ane eee 
5 John Evelyn, elq. Lond. 160 I, 3 0. 11. Eumifugium; or the 
inconveniences of the air and the ſmoke of London diſfpated; 
_ together with ſoine remedies humbly propoſed, by John kern: 
London, 166 1, 4to, in fixe ſheets, a frefſed to the king and par- 
e 1 his majeſty's oxpreſs command. 12. 
Tyrannus; or the Mode; in a diſcgurſe of ſumptuary laws 3 
Lond. 1861, vo. About the cloſe of the year 1603, when t 


king erected and eſtabliſhed the royal ſociety, John, Evelyn, elq... 
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was appointed one of the firſt fellows and counſel, He had giv 
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how well he deſetved that diſtinQion, by. 
| : kl "ave £2 Haag os of his, intituled Sculptura, of which, 


as it is now. become very ſcarce, we will here give 2 _ 
count, as it has always been looked upon as a very grea 
rioſity, from the time of its publication to this day; et vita, 
at large runs thus. 13. ** Scu pturaz or the hiſtory and art of 
rag de and engraving in copper, with an ampſe enumera- 
tion tke moſt renowned maſters and their works; to which 
is annexed, a new manner of engraving or mezzo- tinto, commu- 
nicat : by his highneſs prince Rupert to the author of this trea- 
tiſe; Lond. 1662, 8vo. In the dedication to Mr. Robert Boyle, 
dated at Sayes- court, April 5th, 1662, he obſerves, has, he- 
wrote this treatiſe at the reiterated inſtance of that gentleman... 
The firſt chapter treats of ſculpture, how derived and diſtin- c 
guiſhed, with the ſtyles and inſtruments belonging to it The 
ſecond, of the original of ſculpture in general. In this chapter 
our author%obſerves, that letters, and conſequently ſculpture, - 
Were . before the flood, Suidas aſeribing both letters and all 
the reſt of the ſciences to Adam. After the flood, as he ſup- 
Poles, there avere but few who make any conſiderable ot, | 
that it might not be propagated by Noah to his poſterity, though , 
ſome admit of none before Moſes. The third chapter treats of the 
tation and progreſs of ſculpture among the Greeks and Ro- ; 
mans down to the middle ages, with a diſcuſſion of ſome Proves J 
Bons to the invention of copper cuts and their impreſſions. | 
fourth, of theinvention and progreſsof chalcographyin paiticular;; > 
together with an ample enumerationof the moſtrenowned maſters 
and their works. The fifth, of drawing and deſign previous ta 
the art of chalcography, and of the uſe of pictures int order to the 
education-of children. In this chapter our author, in honour . 
of the art upon which he writes, diſcourſes thus: It was in 
the former chapter that we made rehearſal of the moſt renowned | 
gravers and their works, not that we had no more add to that 
number, but becauſe we would not mingle theſe illuſt ious names 
and qualities there, which we e reſerved for the crown 
of this diſcourſe... We did, therefore, forbear to mention what 
his highneſs rince Rupert's own hands have contributed to the 
dignity of that art, performing things in graving, of which 
= 7 1755 our collection, comparable to the greateſt maſters; 
1 fuch a Ng and addreſs there appears in all that he touches, and 
_ eſpecially in that of the meazzotinto, of which we ſhall ſpeak. KC 
1 more at large „ having frſt enumerated thiol income 
parable gravings of that bis new and inimitable ſtyle, in both 
ie great and little decollations- of St. John the Baptiſt, the-ſol- + $2 
: WW holding a ſpear. and leaning his hand on a ſhield, the two * : 
1 May 0 ms old man's * that of Titian, bees after by 
| be Le Titian, G ien H 411 $ < : 8 


the right honourable the earl of Sandwich, ometimes, as we are 
told, diverting himſelf with the burine, and herein imitating thoſe 
antient and renowned heroes, whoſe names are loud in the 
trumpet of fame, for their ſkill and particular aſſection to theſe* 
arts. For ſuch of old were Lucius Manilius, and Fabius, noble 
Romans, Pacuvius, the tragic poet, nephew to Ennius. Socrates, 
the wiſeſt of men, and Plato himſelf, Metrodorus and Pyrrhus. 

4 the philoſopher, did both deſign and paint; and ſo did Valen- 
tinian, Adrian, and Severus, emperors, ſo as the great Naulus 
Emilius eſteemed it of ſuch high importance, that he Would 

needs have his ſon to be inſtructed in it, as in one of the maſt 
worthy and excellent accompliſhments belonging to a prince. 

3 For the art of graving, Quintilian likewiſe celebrates Euphranor, 

2 polite and rarely endowed perſon; and Pliny, in that ehapter 
where he treats of the ſame art, obſerves, that there was never 
any one famous in it, but who was by birth or education a 

entleman. Therefore he and Galen, in their recenſion of the 
Rn, mention that of graving, in particular, amongſt the 
moſt permanent; and, in the ſame catalogue, numbengt with - 

44 rhetoric, geometry, logic, aſtronomy, yea, grammar itſelf, be- 
cauſe there is in theſe arts, ſay they, more of fancy and inven- 
tion than ſtrength of hand, more of the ſpirit than of the body. 
Hence Ariſtotle informs us, that the Greeians did univerfally * 
inſtitute their children in the art of painting and drawing, for an 
cæconomique reaſon there ſignified, as well as to produce pro- 
portions in the mind. Varro makes it part of the ladies? edu- 

cation, that they might have the better Kill im the works of 
embroidery, &c. and for this cauſe is his daughter Martia 
celebrated among thoſe of her fair ſex. We Pace Are 7 
mentioned the learned Anna Schurman; but the princeſs 
Lovifa has done wonders of this kind, and is famous throughout 
Europe for thg many pieces which enrich our cabinets, exam- 

ples fufficient to vindicate its dignity, and the value that has been 

ſet upon it, ſince both emperors, kings und philoſophers, the great 

and the wife, have not diſdained to cultivate and cheriſh this 

honourable quality of old, ſo nobly reputed, that amongſt the 

Greeks a ſlave might not be taught it. How paffionately does 

Pereſkius, that admirable and univerſal genius, deplore his want _ 

of dexterity in this art! Baptiſta Alberti, Aldus Pomponius, 
 Guaricus,Purer, and Rubens, were politely learned and know- 

ing men, and it is hardly to be imagined of how great uſe and 
conducible a competent addreſs in this art of drawing Am de 

Es figning is to the ſeveral advantages which occur, and eſpectally* 

Sal to the more noble mathematical fciences, as we have already in- 

i ſtanced in the lunary works (f Hevelius, and are no leſs obliged o 
celebrate ſome of our own countrymen famous for their dexterity - 
$454 | | ET. | 1 
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Ttudy of eloquence and rhetoric were cultivated by the greateſt  - 


1 | 
a man ought to be univerſally.inftruced, a quality ſo becoming 


; | a ; | A, x | 
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re zt. Such was that Blagrave, who tdm- 6 
n his Mathematical Jewel; and ſuch at 


1 5 at is that rare and early prodigy of univerſal ſcienoe, Dr. 
Chr. Wren, our worthy and accompliſhed friend. For, if che 


* 


7 ay and heroic perſons which the world. has produced, and | | 
hat, by the ſuffrage of the moſt knowing, to be a perfect orator 


i 


and uſeful ſhould, never be neglected.“ In the fixth chapter 


. venteMand communicated by prince Rupert; and he therein ob- 


he diſcourſes of the new way. of engraving or mezzotinto, in- 


ſerves, © that his highneſs did indulge him the liberty of pub. 
liſbing the whole manner and . addreſs. of this new way of en- F 


ae been when I had well conſidered it, ſays he (ſo much 4 


aaving been already expreſſed, which may ſuffice to give the 
hint to all ingenious perſons how it is to be performed), I dil 
not think it neceſſary that an art ſo gurious, and as yet ſo litile 
yulgar, and which indeed does not ſucceed where the workman | 
is not an accompliſhed dęſigner, and has a competent talent in 
painting likewiſe, was to be proſtituted at ſo cheap a rate as the | 


more naked deſcribing of it here would too ſoon have expoſed jtta. # 


Upon theſe conſiderations, then, it is, that we leave it thus enig- 
matical; and yet that this may appear no diſiggenuous rhodomon- 
tade in me, or invidious excuſe, I profeſs mytelf to be always mot © 
ready /ub figillo, and by his highneſs's permiſſion, to gratify any 
curious and worthy perſon with as full and perfect a demon- | 
ſtration of the entire art as my talent and addreſs will reach to, k 
if what I am now preparing to be reſerved in the archives of | | 
the royal ſociety concerning it be not ſuffciently-inftrutive? 


There came, however, into the hands of the communicative 


and learned Richard Middleton Maſſey, M. D. and F. R. S. the 
original manuſcript, written by Mr. Evelyn, and deſigned for 
the royal ſociety, intituled, Prince Rupert's new way of en- 
graving, communicated by his highneſs to Mr. Evelyn” mithe 
margin of which is this nge: This I prepared to be regi- 
ſtered in the royal ſociety, but I have not yet given it in, ſo as 
it ſtill continues a ſecret. In this manuſeript he firſt deſeribes 
the two inſtruments employed in this new: manner of engra ; | 
4 hatcher and the ſtyle, and then proceeds to Explain te 
method of ufing them. He concludes with the following words: 


This invention, or new. manner of chalcography, was the reſult . 


of chance, and improved by a german ſoldier, who, eſpying 1 
ſome ſcrape on the barrel of his muſket, and being of an in- 


| Fore ſpirit, refined upon it, till it produced the effects on {0 


have ſeen, and which indeed is, for the delicacy thereof, much * 
ſuperior to any invention extant of this art, for the imitation of 


thoſe maſterly drawings, and, a8 the Itali e Ho 


* 
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—bidezza' expreſſed in the beſt ef their N. I have had the 
honour to be the firſt of the engliſh to Whom it has been yet 
communicated, and by a ſpecial indulgence of his highneſs, who 
with his own hands was pleaſed to direct me with permiſſion 

to publiſh it to the world: but I have eſteemed” it a ching 
curious, that I thought it would be to profane it, before 1 had 
firſt offered it to this illuſtrious ſociety. There is another way 

of engraving by rowelling a plate with an inſtrument, made like 
that which our ſcriveners and clerks uſe to direct their rulers b 
on parchment, only the points are thicker ſet into thq; rowel. 
f And when the plate is ſufficiently freckled with the frequent re- 


1 


Ceiprocation of it, upon the poliſhed ſurface, fo as to render the 

* g ground dark enopgh, it is to be abated with the ſtyle, and treated 

| as we have already deſcribed; Of this fort I have ſcen a head of 

the queen Chriſtina, graved, if 1 miſtake not, as big as 15 

life, but not comparable to the mezzotinto of prince Rupert, { 

dieſervedly celebrated 2 „% ae 27 get, J. EvELYN.” 

A ſecond edition of the'Scylptura-was publiſhed in 1755, con⸗ 

1 taining ſome corrections and additions taken from the margin of 

the author's printed copy; an etching of his head by Mr. Wor- 

4a lidge; an exact copy of the mezzotinto done hy prince Rupert, 

by Mr. Houſton; a tranflation of all the greek and latin paſſages; 

and memoirs of Mr. Evelyn's life. The work had become very 

_ ſcarce; being chiefly 8 to the libraries of the moſt curious 

3 among the learned. Mr. Walpole has ſpoken of it in terms of 

reſpectCatal. of Engravers; p. 82. - OO © VG 

# . _ Upon the firſt appearance of the nation's being obliged to 

engage in a war with the Dutch, the king thought proper to 

+ "appoint comhiſſioners to take care of the ſick and wounded, 

This was in November 1664, and Mr. Evelyn was one of the 

number, having all the ports between Dover and Portſmouth in 

» his diſtrict; and br Thomas Clifford, who was afterwards a 

peer, and lord high treaſurer of England, was another of thoſe 

gorhtmiſtoners. We find theſe particulars in à letter from our 

_ authorsto' Mr. Boyle, in which -hditxprefſes how great a ſatiſ- 

faction it would have been to have had that worthy and charitable 

_ perſon for his colleague. His literary labours within the.compaſs 

5 of His year were not only as great, but even greater than in any 

' of: thoſe preceding, which aroſe from the defire the author lad to 

ſupport the credit of the royal ſociety, and to convince the world 

that philaſophy was not barely an amuſement to take up the time 

pf melancholy and contemplative perſons, but a high and ufeful 

ſcience, worthy the attention of men of the greateſt parts, and ca; 

pable of contributing in a ſupreme degree to the welfare of the 

nation. In this noble deſign, as never any man engaged with a 

better will, or proſecuted ke intense WH greater diligence, 

ſo it may be truly ſaid, that never any advocate for philoſophy em; 
5 . 5 
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ployed his talents with-greater ſucceſs, + He exerted them alſo in 
the defence, and fa th mprovement, of the public taſte in archj« > 
, teRure and painting, with equal vigour and with equal applauſe- | 
The ſame praiſes t e upon him then have been 
continued in reſpect to his works from the gratitude of poſterity; 
nor are his learned efforts in behalf of ſeience and the polite 
arts, leſs reliſned now, than at the time of their firſt appearance; 
a reward, which; though it may have been deſerved by many, 
Has, however, been received by few, at leaſt with the ſame 1 | 
with our author, and is therefore an inconteſtable proof of his 
i The digeſtivg the numerous works of this elegant and ex» 
cellent writer in their natural order is a work of no ſmall-pains, as + 
thoſe who have given the world his memoirs heretofore: were very; | 
ſenſible, and for that reaſon never attempted it: yet that is not 
the cauſe of our mentioning it here, but a conſideration. of quite 
a different nature, which is, that we may, not be blamed for 
any deſiciency or miſtake into which we may happen to fall, — 
through want of proper guides, in ſpite of all the care that we. „ 
could poſſibly take; and, having premiſed this, we will proceed 9 
in our catalogue: 15. Sylva; or, a diſcourſe of Foreſt- trees, 
and the propagation of timber in his majeſty's dominions;-as *© 
* it was 4 7 8 in the royal ſociety the 15th of October 1662, 
8 occaſion of certain queries propounded to that illuſtrious | 
fembly by the honourable the principal officers: and com- 
miſſioners of the navy. To which is annexed, Pomona, or, 
an appendix concerning fruit- trees, in relation to cider, the 
making and ſeveral ways of ordering it: publiſned —_— 
order of the royal ſociety. - By John Evelyn, eſq. fellow of the 
royal ſoeiet y {oy 1664, fol.“ The bare hiſtory of the edi- 
tions of this moſt: valuable work, the contents of which are tuo 
well known te ſtand in need of any account to be given of: 
them here, would be ſufficient to employ all the room that we 
have to ſpare. It was written by the command, it waspubliſhed- * 
in virtue of an order, of the royal ſociety, ſigned by the lord 
viſcount Brouncker, their pfeſident, and dedicated to the king. 
Tha ſecond editioh of it was publiſhed in 1669, with a new 
dedication to king Charles II, dated from Sayes-court, Aug. ga 
the firſt paragraph of which is fo: remarkable as to deferve, in 
great degree, the reader's notice. Sir, This ſecond edition 
4 Sylva, aſter more than a thouſand copies had been bought 
up and diſperſed of the firſt impreſſion, in much leſs than two 
years ſpace:({which bookſellers aſſure us is a very extraordinary 
thing in volumes of this bulk), comes now again to pay its 
homage to your ſerene majeſty, to whioſe auſpices alone it owes-. 
the —— 4 


But it is 
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niihing your almoſt; exhauſted dominiond wil more, I dare ſay; 
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dan two. millions of timber-rrees, beſides infinite others, which , Ml + 
dae been p ated within the three nations at the inſtigation 
aud dy the direction of this work; and that the author of it is 
Able; if need require, to make it out by a eompetent volume 
x 2 letters and acknowledgments, which are come to his hands, 
from ſeveral perſons of the moſt eminent. quality, man of them 
Mluſttious; arid divers pf them unknown to him, injuſtification'of 
hat he aſſerts; which he the rather preſerves with the more care; 
becauſe they are teſtimonials from ſo many honourable Lende 
the henefit they have received from the endeavours of the royal 
fociety, which now-a-days paſſes through ſo many cenſures j but 
the has yet your majeſty for her founder and patron; and is there- 
fore the leſs concerned, ſince no man of wotth can lightly ſpeak 
Il of an aſſembly, which your majeſty has thought fit ts dignify 
by ſo fignal a relation to it.” The third edition, with great ad- 
gitions'and; improvements, was publiſhed in 1679. The fourth 
edition in 1705, in which the diſcourſe to the reader is very much 
exjarged, and every chapter of the work very conſiderably aug- 
mieented. There was a fifth edition, with all the leſſer pieces Gf 
dur author relating to agriculture and gardening, annexed, in * 
1720, all in folio; nor is there any reaſon to doubt its farther 
ſueceſs. Mr. Evelyn's Sylva is a capital performance, and juſtly 
entitles his memory to be held in eſteem. It was a very extra- 
ordinary circumſtance; that before it came to a ſecond edition, it 
fhonld have been the occaſion of furniſhing the britiſh dominions 
with more than two millions of timber- trees, beſides an infinite 
number of others. A new edition of the Sylva was publiſned in 
7776, by Dr. Andrew Hunter, of York, a gentleman eminentlyp 
for the undertaking: Under the care of this gentleman 
_ the work appeared with every poſlible advantage; for, not t 
mention the large handſome q = and the neat letter on 
4 Wich it is printed, or the life of the author, taken from the 
| Biographical Dictionary, it is enriched by the judicious editor 
with ample and copious notes, and adorned with a ſet of ſine en- 
gravings. A head of Mr. Evelyn is prefixed, drawn and en- 
graved by Bartalozzi. Dr. Hunter's edition of the Sytva'is the 
fixth. The fecond appeared in 1669; and the third in 1679, 
wich great additions and improvements. The editions of Oο 
and of 1720, are in as corrupted a ſtare as almoſt any bock in I 
the engliſh language. 16. A parallel of the antient archxeQture” i 
with the modern, in a collection of ten prineipal authors Who 0 
have written upon the five orders, viz. Palladio and Seammozzi, 
Serho and Vignola; D. Barbaro and Cataneo; LI B. Albertt : 
and Viola, Bullant and De Lorme; compared with one another. 5 
The three greek orders, doric, ionic, and n 3 
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che firſt part of this. treatiſe, and the two latin, tuſcan and com 
1 — — the latter; written in french by Roland Freart, ſieur d 
Chambray; made engliſh for the benefit of builders; to which 
is added, an account of architects and architecture, in an hiſtori⸗ 
cal and etymological explanation of certain terms, particularly 
affected by architects; with Leon Baptiſta Alberti's treatiſe of 
ſtatues. ah by John Evelyn, eſq. fellow of the royal ſociety; 
London, 1664, folio. This work, as well as the former, is de- 
Sayes- court, Auguſt zacth. We will take the liberty of quoting 
ſome lines from it, not for the ſake of panegyrie, though in that | | 
no writer. excelled our author; but upon the ſcore: of the facts | | 
_ that arg mentioned therein, Which there is a probability might 1 
not otherwiſe fall in our readers way. After an apoſogy for 
prefixing his royal name to à tranſlation, our author proceeds 
thus : I know none, indeed, to whom I could more aptly in- 
ſcribe a diſcourſe of building, than to ſo royal a builder, whoſe: 
auguſt attempts have already given ſo great a ſplendour to our 
imperial city, and ſo illuſtrious an example to the nation . It 
is from this contemplation, fir, that after I had, by the com 
mands of the royal ſociety, endeavoured the improvement of 
timber and the planting of trees, I have advanced to that ofß 
* v building, as its proper and mutual conſequent, not with a pre- 
ſumption. to incite or inſtruct your majeſty, which were a-va- 
nity unpardonable, but, by it, to take occaſion of celebrating 
your majeſty's great example, who uſe your empire and autho- 
rity ſo worthily, as fortune ſeems to have conſulted her reaſon, 
when ſhe poured her favours upon you; ſo as I never caſt my 
eyes on that generous deſignation in che epigram, Ut donem paſtor 
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&' edificem, without immediate reflection on your majeſty, who 
ſeem. only to value thoſe royal advantages you have above others, 
that you may oblige, and chat you may build. And certainly, 
ſir, your majeſty has conſulted the nobleſt way of eſtabliſting IM 
your greatneſs, and of perpetuating your memory, ſince, while ; +: 
ſtones can preſerve inſcriptions, your name will be famous: ro 
poſterity; and, when thoſe. materials fail, the benefits that are 
engraven in our hearts will outlaſt thoſe of marble. It will be 
no paradox, but a truth, to affirm, that your majeſty has already 
built and repaired more in three or four years, notwithſtanding 
the difficulties and the neceſſity of an extraordinary economy for 
the public concernment, than all your enemies have deſtroyed in 
twenty, nay than all your majeſtyis predeceſſors have advanced 
in an hundred, as I could eaſily make out, not only by what your 
majeſty enen deſigned and carried on at that your 
antient honour of Greenwich, under the conduct of your moſt 
induſtrious and worthy- furveyor,- but in thoſe. {i did apart- 


ments and ther uſeful reformations for ſecurity and delight 
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A dout your-majeft 1 bene at Whitehall; the Sigh geable covers 
_ "ing then paving and reformation of Weſtminſter-han; . 
and preparation for rebuilding St. PauPs; by the impiety ad ini- 
Fof the late confuſions almoſt dilapidated; what her majeſty - 
c queen-mother-has added to her palace at Somerſet-houſe, in 4 
ſtructure becoming her royal grandeur, and the due venieratioriof | 
all your majeſty's ſubjects, for'the'/honour ſhe has done both this 
your native _— and the whole nation. Nor may I here omit; 
what I ſo in to tranfmit to poſterity , thoſe noble and 
profitable amenities of your majeſty's Pants wherein yo 
maſt reſemble the divine — becauſe your majeſty has 
propoſed in it ſuch a pattern to your ſubjects, as merit * 1 
xmitation ani profoundeſt-acknowledgments, in one of the moſt 
worthy and kingly improvements that nature is capable of. 40 
know not what they talk of former ages, and of the now con- 
temporary princes with your majeſty, theſe things are viſible * 
and ſhould I here deſcend to more particulars,” which yet were 
not foreign to the ſubject of this diſcourſe, I would provoke the 
— world to produee me an example p arallel with your ma- 
„for your exact 1 — — ability in all that 
xclongs to the nava architecture; both as to its proper terms 
© and more ſolid uſcy in which your majeſty is maſter of one of + 
the moſt noble and proſitable arts that can be wiſhed, in a prince 
to whom Gbd has deſigned” the domimon of the ocean, which 
renders your majeſtys empire univerſal; where, by —— 
your royal talent and knowledge that way, you can bring ev 
the 9 to meet, and the poles to kiſs each other; for ſd 
likewiſe, not in a metaphorical but natural fenſe; your equal 
and-prudent ä of this —_ ow made 8 00d, — 
— 28 ſo proſperoufſy ed this giddy bark, throu 
kack a ſtorm, as no hand, ſave le majeſty's, 5 touch t 
belm, but at the price of their temerity.* There is alſo another 
duedication to ſir John Denham, knight of the bath, fuperin= 
tendant and ſurveyor' of all his m —.— s buildings and work 1 
in which there are ſeveral matters of fact worth knowing, as in- 
deed there are im all Mr. Evelyn's dedications; for, though no 
man was naturally more civil, or more capable of making a com 
pliment handſomely, yet his merit was always conſpicuous in his 
good manners; and he never thought that ch fling found of 
a-well-turned period could atone for want of ſenſe | 8 
from the dedication of the ſecond edition of the Sylva to — 
Charles II, chat there was à ſecond edition of this Work alſo 
the fame car, viz. 1660, a8 there was a third in 41697; which 
vas the laſt im the author's life. time, ànd therefore the laſt that 
we are obliged to mention. In this third edition, which is ve 
much ĩimpreued, tlie account of Architects and Architecture, 
N Oy A eg ** tyn's;-an« aſt excclent 
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na of its kind, is dedicated to fir Chriſtopher Wren, ſurveyor to 

his majeſty's buildings and works; and therein occurs a paſſage ' 
that concerns the perſonal” hiſtory of our author ſo wes that 
it would be up donabbe to omit it. Having ſaid in the firſt 
Fe ere that, if the whole art of building were loſt, it might 
e found again in the noble works of that great architect, 
which, though a very high, is no unjuſt compliment, more eſpe- 
efally, continues our author, St. Paul's church and the Monu- 
ment; he then adds, I have named St. Paul's, and truly not 
without admiration, as oft as I recall to mind, as frequently I do, 
the ſad and deplerable condition it was in, when, after it had 
been made a ſtable of horſes and a den of ' thieves, you, with 
other gentlemen and myſelf, were, by the late king Charles, 
named commiſſioners to ſurvey the dilapidations, and to make 
report to his majeſty, in order to a ſpeedy ſeparation. Tou will 
not, T am ſure, forget the ſtruggle we had with ſome who were 
for pegs, it up any how, ſo the ſteeple might ſtand, inſtead 
of new-building, which it altogether needed: when, to put 
an end to the conteſt, five days after (Auguſt 27, Sept. 1666), 
that dreadful | conflagration happened, out of whoſe aſhes this 
phcenix is riſen, and was by providence deſigned for you. The 
_ Eircumſtance'is es N mikkabbe what I could not paſs it over with- 
out notice. I will now add no more, but beg your pardon. 
for this confidence of mine, after I have acquainted you that 
the parallel to which this was annexed being out of print, I 
was importuned by the bookſeller to add-ſomething to a new 
| Impreſſion, but to which I was no way inclined; till, not long 
ſince, going to St. Paul's, to contemplate that auguſt pile, and 
the progreſs you have made, ſome of your chief workmen grate- 
fully acknowledging the aſſiſtance it had afforded them, 1 took 
this opportunity of doing myſelf this honour.” The fourth edi- - 
tion of this work, printed long after our author's death, viz. in 
1733, was in folio, as well as the reſt ; to which is added © the 
Elements of Architecture,“ by fir Henry Wotton, and ſome 
other things, of which, however, hints were met with in our 
author's pieces. 17. Mornpiov Ti; Avowtas 3 that is, another part 
of the myſtery of jeſuitiſm, or the new hereſy of the jeſuits, 
ov i ue eter Paris, in the college of Clermont, the 

welſth of December 1661, declared to all the biſhops of France, 
according to the copy printed at Paris. Together with the 
imapinary hereſy, in three letters; with divers other particulars 
relating to this abominable myſtery never before publiſhed in 
engliſh ; Lond. 1664, 8vo. This, indeed, has not our au- 
thor's name to it; but that it is really his, and that he had 
'reafons for not owning it more publicly, appears from a letter 
from him to Mr. Boyle. 18. Calendar lum Hortenſe, or the 
gardener's almanac, directing what he is to do monthly througn- 
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out the year, and what fruits, and flowery are in Me, 
John Evelyn, | eſq.. Lond. 1664, /8vo0; The ſecond edition 


* * 


as been al . i ed as 
hat illuſtrious 
is, we have it 15 in our power; the editions of it being long 
ago out of num 


Which is alſo, in the fifth edition of that work, printed aſter 
his deceaſe. We have had many kalendars ſince, ſome better 
and ſome worſe; but it was eaſy to write after fo. fair an ori - 
ginal, which, in method and form as well as matter, is very 
elegant and conciſe, and withal very plain, ſuited exactly to the 
capacities of thoſe for whoſe uſe it was deſign ed. 
As there is nothing more natural chan for men of true learning 
to preſerve a laſting zegard and affection for the academies where 
they firſt purfued their ſtudies, ſo Mr. Evelyn gave a noble 
teſtimony of his high reſpe& for that of Oxford, by uſing bis 
utmoſt intereſt with the lord Henry Howard, in order to prevail 
upon him to beſtow the arundelian marbles, then remaining in 
the garden of Arundel-houſe in the Strand, upon the univerſity, 
in which he happily ſucceeded, and obtained, in conſequence of 
it, all the reward he defired; which was the thanks of that 
learned body, delivered by delegates ſpecially appointed for that 
purpoſe; which venerable monuments of antiquity {till remain 
at Oxford, and are now diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as contributes 
equally to ornament and uſe, where, while they continue to 
command the admiration of every intelligent 2 ach they 
muſt at the ſame. time perpetuate the remembrance. of that zeal 
with which Mr. Evelyn exerted-himfelf, in order to procure fo 
proper as well as ſo magnificent an act of bounty, equally worthy 
of the moſt. noble perſon by whom it was beſtowed, and of 
that moſt learned body upon whom it was conferred... Theſe 
hiſtorical marbles, brought chiefſy from the illand of Pharos, 
and containing the moſt antient and authentic inſcriptions. re- 
lative to the ſtate of Athens, were, at an immenſe expence, 
purchaſed and brought into England by Thomas earl of Arundel, 
| | 19 0 to 
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f ey were afterwards; as the reader has ſeen, removed 10. 92 
ord, 


N placed in the garden of 
and are at preſent fixed on the outward wall of the Theatre, 


t re beſtowed upon the e by the learned Selden. 
As a farther mark of the gratitude of that le | 
AD ne © is placed under the arms of the noble family of How- 


ard. 


- 


price with any inſcription, of 7 date and ne to prove 
= you | r from "ng e ſaſt 
conferred by that noble perſon, at the requeſt 


marks of kindneſs to the royal ſociety, which were very grate- 
fully accepted; and teien farther would have been pro- 
- tured, if the ſudden and unexpected death of that great and 
good man had not fruſtrated the ſchemes formed by our author 
5 the ſervice of that learned ſociety, to which, from its very 


never felt any decay. Mr. Evelyn ſpent his time, at this june- 


ture, in a manner as pleaſing as he could wiſh. He had great 
credit at court, and great reputation in the world; was one of . 


= the commiſſioners for rebuilding St. Paul's, attended the meet- 
ings of the royal ſociety with great regularity, undertook readily 
; a nes talks were aſſigned him, to ſupport that reputation 


which from their firſt inſtitution they had acquired, and which 


by degrees triumphed over that envy which it raiſed. He was 
punctual in the diſcharge of his office, as a commiſſioner of the 
| 2 and wounded; and when he had leiſure retired to his ſeat 
at Sayes- court, where he carried into practice the rules he ſo 
judiciouſly laid down, and made his garden the entertainment 
and the wonder of the greateſt and moſt judicious men of thoſe 
- tinies, moſt of whom were his particular friends. Yet in the 
midſt of his employments, both public and private, and not- 
withſtanding the continual pains that he beſtowed in augment: 
log nd improving the books he had already publiſhed, he found 
eiſure ſulkicient to * labours of the ſame kine 
_ 18 * INT _ 
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foundation, he was attached with a zeal, which, however warm, 
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and that too without any diminution of the high character he 
had obtained by his former writings. s. 


2 4 . 


It is a point of juſtice due tothe merit and memory of out author 
to remark, that though he wrote ſo much, and publiſhed fo many 


books upon ſuch a diverſity of ſubjects, yet is there none of 
them that carries any mark of haſte or negligence. On the 
contrary, wey appear all of them to have coſt much ſtudy and 
attention, and 

Ottomano, pretended fon and heir to the late grand fignior ; 
Mahomet Bei, a pretended prince of the Ottoman family, but, 
in truth, a wallachian counterfeit ; and Sabbatai Sevi, the ſup- 


ati to perform more than is promiſed by their titles. 
19. The hiſtory of the three late famous impoſtors, viz. Padre 


poſed meſſiah of the Jews, in the year 1666; with a brief ac- 


count of the ground and occafion of the preſent war between 
the Turk and the Venetian: together with the cauſe of the final 
extirpation, deſtruction, and exile, of the Jews out of the em- 
Henry earl of Arlington, and the dedication is ſubſcribed J. E. 
and certainly, if Mr. Wood had feen it, he would not have 
faid as he does, © I know nothing yet to the contrary but this 
may be a tranffation.”* The nature and value of this little piece 
were much better known abroad, one of the beſt received litera 
Journals extant, AQ, Eruditorum Lipſienſitum, A. D. 1690, 
. 6og, having given, though at ſome diftance of time, a very 
Juſt character of it, with this very remarkable circumſtance, 
that the pretended Mahomet Bei was at that very juncture in 
the city of Leipſic, There is added, at the end of this piece, 
an account of the extirpation of the Jews in Perſia during the 
reign of Shah Abbas the fecond, which is not ſo large or per- 
fect as the reſt; but then the author gives'a hint of this, and 
does not preſs any thing farther than he is ſupported by authort- 
ties. He mentions a perſon, who, the very year that the book was 
Publiſhed, took upon him the title of brother to the famous count 
Serini, and that he had the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked in the 


weſt of England, by which he.impoſed upon perfons of qua- 
lity, till, by unluckily calling for drink upon the road in very 


audible engliſh, he difcovered the cheat, and was obliged to 


Tenounce' his new dignity to avoid bridewell. He farther re- 


marks, with regard to Sabbatai Sevi, that he was the twenty- 
fifth falſe meffiah that had attempted to, impoſe upon the Jews, 
even according to their own account. 20. Public employment 


and an active life preferred to ſolitude, in a reply to 2 late in- 


genious eſfay of a contrary title; Lond. 1667, in 8vo.* This 


was written in anſwer to a diſcourſe of fir George Mackenzie's, 


preferring ſolitude to public employment, which was at the time 
of its publication much admired z and, as our author appre- 
hended this might prove an encouragement to indolence and 
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Jus of Perſia. Lond. 1668, 8yo. This piece is dedicated to 
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timidity, he therefore wrote againſt it. We have in the Trand- 
actions of the royal ſociety a character of this, and the piece 
before mentioned, which follows the account given of the ſe- 
cond edition of the © Sylva,” and is worthy the reader's peruſal. 


Philoſoph. Tranf. No. 53. 21. An idea of the perfection of 

painting, demonſtrated from the principles of art, and by exam- 
pies conformable to the obſervations, which Pliny and Quinti- 
ian have made upon the molt celebrated pieces of the antient 
painters, paralleled with ſome works of the moſt famous mo- 
10 painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, 


and N. Pouſſin. Written in french by Roland Freart, Sieur 


de Cambray, and rendered engliſh by J. E. eſquire, fellow of the 
royal ſociety; Lond. 1648, 8yo. This tranſlation is dedicated 
to Henry Howard, of Norfolk, heir apparent to that dukedom 
and the dedication is dated from Sayes-court, June the 24th, 
1668, Bvo. - This piece is now become exceeding ſcarce, and is 
very much admired. by the lovers of painting. In the preface 
he obſerves, that the reader will find in this diſcourſe divers 
uſeful remarks, eſpecially where the author * treats of coſtume, 
which we, continues he, have interpreted. decorum, as the 


neareſt expreſſion our language would. bear to it. And I was 


glad our author had reproved it in ſo many inſtances, becauſe 
it not only grows daily more licentious, but even ridiculous and 
intolerable. But ir is hoped this may univerſally be. reformed,” 
when our modern workmen ſhall conſider, that neither the ex- 


aelneſs of their deſign, nor {kilfulneſs in colouring, has been 
able to defend their greateſt predeceſſors from juſt reproaches, | 
who have been faulty in this particular. I could exemplify in 


many others, whom our author has omitted; and there is none 


but takes notice what injury it has done the fame of ſome of 
our beſt reputed painters, and how indecorous it 1s ta introduce 


circumſtances, wholly improper to the uſages and genius of the 
laces where our. hiſtories are ſuppoſed to have been acted.” 


Mr. Evelyn then remarks, that this was not only the fault of 


Baffano, who would be ever bringing in his wife, children, and 
ſervants, his dog and his cat, and very kitchen-ſtuff, after the 
toret, and the reſt; as Paulo Veroneſe is obſerved alfo to have 
done, in his ſtory of gates op drawing Moſes out of 


paduan mode; but of the great Titian himfelf, Georgion, Tin- 


the river, attended with 'a guard of Swiffſes. Malvogius like- | 


viſe, in a picture then in the king's no ws not 
0 th navels upon their bel | 


only repreſents* our firſt parents wi t 
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et but has placed an artificial ſtone fountain, carved with 
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and 


bit for other ſphalmara and circliniftdnces of the Uke nature,” 
Ren IT - Ll3 ne Z though 


ery, in the midſt of his paradife, Nor does that excellent 
d learned painter, Rubens, eſcape without cenſure, not only 
for making moſt of his figures of the ſhapes of brawny Flemings,” 
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though in ſome he has acquitted himſelf ta waer E 
the 1 obſervation of coſtume, particularly in his 5 
&c. Raphael Urbino was, doubtleſs, one of the firſt who re: 


1 #9 


zutique and magnificent manner of building from the trifling 
of Goths and barbarians.' He obſerves next, that the uſual re- 


aſpect, without turning the eye fo each figure in particular, anc 
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diciouſly numbers amongſt the faults againſt” coſtume, thoſe 

eſpecially ;/ > ly find 
abroad eſpecially; for, in our country, we haye few or hone of 
thoſe graceful ſupplements of ſteeples painted, horizontally and 
vertically on the vaults and ceilings of cupolas, fince'we 2.4! Mp 
examples for it from the antients, who allowed no more than 4 
frert to the, moſt 'magnibcens, and. coſtly of thoſe which they 
ereQed. But, would Joh know whence this urhiverſal caution 


ig moſt of their works proceeded, and that the beſt of our mo- 


dern painters and architects have ſucceeded better than others 
of that profeſſion, it muſt be conſidered, that they were learned 
men, good hiſtorians, and generally ſkilled in the beſt anti- 


quities; ſuch were Raphael; and doubtleſs. his ſcholar qulio; 
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dc if Polydote arrived nor to the glory. f letters, he Jer at. 
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From n moff of E his 


Mat gelle i in all the p 
has written Teyeral curious” things in the latin tongue. We 


know that; of! 1720 times, 8 was a perſon univerſally learn- 
ed, as pay, ſeen in ſevera latin epiſtles of his to the greateſt 

ſcholars of his age. And Nicholas Pouſſin, the frenchman, 
ho f is ſo uch idr and fo deſervedly, did, it "ſeems, ar- 
rive to cher by his mary e . eas the preſent famous 
Matuary, Bernini, now living, Evelyn, has alſo done 
ſo univerſal a maſtery, that, not th years ſince, he is report- 
ed to have built a 8 at Rome, for the adornment whereof 
zie not only cut the figures and painted the ſcenes, but wrote 


the play, and compoſed the muſic, which was yo in recitatiyo. 


And Iam F that all this is not yet by far ſo much as 
tg at mira le and ornament of Gur age and country, Dr. Chriſ- 
Re ren, were able to perform, if he were ſo diſpoſed, 
and ſo encouraged, becauſe” he is maſter of ſo many admi- 
riple advantage beyond' them. I alledge | theſe examples 
o incl 5 and pl to ſhew the dignity and vaſt com- 
Peek on of this rare that for a man to arrive to its 
utmoſt perſection, he ond almoſt as univerſal as the ora - 
tor in Cicero, and the architect in Vitruvius. But, certainly, 
ſome tincture in hiſtory, the optics and anatomy, are abſo- 
loutely requiſite, and more, in the opinion of our author, than 
27 a ſteady d 
8 15 of colours, w which, i {t moſt of our modern workmen, 
g no for the only accompliſh 


as A mark gl "the g ratitude. of that learned body, and of the juſt 
ſenſe they had of the credit derived to them from his deing 
educated at Baliol-college. It was indeed à ſngular point of 
Mr. Eyelyn's felicity, that all the honours he obtained, and all 
the poſts ta \ which WW; was Et. were the mere rewards of his - 
merit, and beſtowed upop him 'wj jthiout the leaſt ſolicitation. 
Thus, fer king ( Charles I. ad tried, with very little effect, 
to prochote trade, ac ccording 'to the BO of- perſons engaged- 
bea e hen "they th t proper to conſtitutęe a particular 
for that purpoſe, 910 named ſeveral” perfons of great _— 
to 153 members fof that council, he hkewife zoihted Mr. Evel 
| amon ſt boſe that were recommended toy: th t hanqur — 


Ay 


their nee This referment 'w was fo'\ velcome to a perſon ke ., 


by ren temper and true 5 abli ic. pirit, that he though: 
Ne not expreſs. his gratitude ter Tap by digeſting, in 


77 ſhort a and plain Rare the chief heads of the hittory> 
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a. EL. 519 
2 weg to a rare habit of the antient guſto, 2 as ma b e 


def igns and paintings. Leon Baptiſt Alberti 
oliter pa s of learning to a rodigy, and 


elig ner, and killed in che tempering and apply- 
ments of a' painter.” He made 


a jour ey to Ouford in the ſummer of 1669, where, on the 
15th of July, he Was honoured” with the degree of LL. D. 
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cated that ſmall piece to the king, which was yery graciouſly. 
received, aud is allowed to contain as much matter in as ſmall 2, 
compaſs as any that was ever written upon a topic fo. copious as 
well as ſo important. As this promotion not only opened the 
means, but alſo required the employing many of his hours in 
the ſervice of his country, it. naturally diverted him in ſome 
meaſure from his ſtudies; but, ven e this, When the 
royal ſociety found it requiſite; to demand the aſſiſtance of 
ſome of its. principal members, and to exact from them the tri- _ 
bute of certain diſſertations upon weighty and philoſophical ſub- 
Nos be did not plead either his age or his avocations in excuſe, 
at chearfully and vigorouſly ſet about the taſk that was aſhgned 
him, and performed it as happily as the ſociety or himſelf could 
wiſh. The title of this learned diſcourſe, which will be ever 
eſteemed, and has been often re- printed, runs thus: 23. Terra: 
a philoſophical diſcourſe of earth, relating to the culture and 
improvement of it ſor vegetation, and the propagation of plants, 
&c. as it was preſented to the royal ſociety, Anil 29th, 1675. 
By J. Evelyn, eſq. F. R. S. Lond. 1675, fol. and 8yo. Theſe 
were all the preferments he met with in that reign; and, though 


they were none of them very conſiderable in reſpect of profit, 
yet they ſeem to have given him perfect content; and he was 
lo eaſy in his own circumſtances, ſo good an axconomiſt, and ſo. 
true a patriot, that while he daily ſaw. freſh improyements made 
in every county throughout the kingdom, and the commerce of 
the nation continually extended, he thought himſelf perfectly 
Happy, and never failed to expreſs his ſentiments in that 0 8 
with all the warmth and freedom imaginable, The ſevere win- 
ter of 1683 gave ſome interruption to his domeſtic enjoyments, 
the froſt committing dreadful depredations in his fine gardens 
at Sayes- court, of which he ſent a, ſull and very pathetic ac- 
CO the royal ſociety in the beginning of the ſucceeding. 
ot Fa i eee rolg hroar Rag {oe 40 

| | Aker the acceſſion of * James, we find him, in Decem- 

E ber 1685, appointed with the lord viſcount Tiyiot of the king- 
dom of Scotland, and.colonel Robert Philips, one of the com- 
miſſioners ſor executing the great office of lord privy-ſeal, in the 

abſence of Henry earl of Clarendon, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
which he held till March 11, 1686, when the king was pleaſed to 
make Henry baron Arundel of Wardour lord privy-ſeal, He wrote, 

- treaſurer of Greenwich hoſpital, and, though he was then much 
in years, yet he wrote ſome. and tranſlated other pieces, amongſt. 
whichweare toreckon that labour of his, which has been ſo highly. 
commended by the beſt judges, and will do laſting honour to hig 
career, 44, Mundes Mubchns: or, the Jadies wee en 
unlocked, and het toilette ſpread, | In * 
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Vich the Fop- Dictionary, compiled for the uſe of the fair-ſex. 
Lond. 1699, 4to. 25. Monſieur de la Quintinye's treatiſe of 
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« The Numiſmata, or diſcourſe of medals antient and modern, | 
by Mr. Evelyn, was printed in 1697. The ſize is folio, and the 6 
plan and writing are likewiſe in folio. That gentleman's ſtyle | 
is ſo very uncooth and unintelligible, that, while he wrote upon | 


work, corrected by the author, with an original letter prefixed,' 
complaining that the printer had utterly mangled” and ſpoiled* 


ref. p. x. xi. Perhaps ſome of our readers may be diſpoſed to 
ape , that Mr. Pinkerton's ſatirical vein has entered into this 


no man was more open and benevolent in the communication of 
it. He was particularly ſkilled in gardening, painting, engrav- 
ing, architecture and medals, upon all which he has publiſned 
treatiſes. His bock on the laſt of theſe ſciences is deſervedly in 
eſteem; but is inferior to that of Mr. Obadiah Walker, on the 
fame ſubject. His tranſlation of An idea of the perfection of 
painting,“ written in french by Roland Freart, is become very 
ſcarce, | His © Seulptura was compoſed at the particular re- 
_ queſt of his friend, Mr. Robert Boyle. But his great werke 8 
his “ Sylva z” which was the firſt book that was publiſhed by” 
order of the royal fogiety. The author had one ef the fineſt? - 
bbs FO gardens 
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_ other... He. adored. from. Examination... Was — caurtier that 


2 and peculiarly ſeryiceable. td the lette ed world ; 3 for, 4 
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- write in defence. Pf: — — life againſt fir 


having been an artiſt himſelf. There are, in particular, 
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remparked, that the worſt I baye fart 
more. than he ava been, 
rp ſay, Wat 3. Wan f in 1 and wi 


I muſt, obſerys, that. 424 which was extended 19 = 997 
brad ff of enguiry, ſtudy, curioſity, ae 
benevolence Thę. works of the I and the He ot . 
af che creature, were objects o 1 fuit. He pn pn 
the. imperfection © 


Hattered only by informigg his prince, and by pointing, out 
what vas Werth for him to, countenance 3 and wag really the 
neighbour. of the goſpel, for. there was no man that might nor. - 
haye been the better for him. Whoever peruſes a liſt of h 
works will ſubſcribe to my aſſertion. He was one of the firſt. 

ers of the royal ſaciery,. a patron of the ingenious. 8 


beſides his writings and diſcoyenes, he. obtaine _ wh ia 


royal fociedye: Nor is it the leaſt Ree! 

who. propoled to Mr. Boyle the 0 ion gphig 

College ſor retired and ſps ae per 92 85 3 85 neſty ta, 

Efay on Solitude. He knew that retirement 55 þ handy. 

vas induſtiy and benefit 70 mraphind s but in..thofe of others, 
1 50 


lezineſs, and inutility.: Carzlague of Frürner, 855 
To mis character are added fatisfaftory proofs of My. Ey 


five. 
{mall 2 his journey from Rome 9 Naples, of which be. 
#he-defgner and erden His lady had ae = 
e deſigned ibe frontiſ ſpiege to her e $ cilay. 
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tive to 904 private life; as 2 5 0 as 1 35 mo dae, and bas om 
Journ: that he had ſerious and. affecting thoughts of his latter end, 
4 though not put in mind of it by his infirmities, which are ow 
| tances Fhats if. farther: explained, cannot be unac —.— 
je jo >the inquiſitive reader. It is chiefly from _ works o 
that the curious and particular paſiages ol f their: lives = = 
be collefted. This indeed is a thin ng of great labour, but at the 
ame time 39575 pleaſant to thoſe who delight in honouring 
the en of ſuch benefactors to mankind. In this note, — 
Intend a ſpecimen of ache ſort fram the moſt extenſive. and moſt 
' hiſtorical of gur aythor's performances. We thehce learn, that 
; the try true fignification. of bis ſurname, Evelyn, written antienily 
Axvelan or Eyelin, was filberd, or rather hazel, which gives him 
WT ccaſion' $0. remark that-theſe trees are commonl produced 
: 1 uarries. of free: ſtone lie ynderneath, as at Hazelbury in 


iltchife, Hallingfield in Cambridgeſhire, and Haſlemere in 


d great planter 77 preſeryer of timber, as it ſeems were the an: 
tient poſſeſlors of the place where he liyed, whence it acquired 
its name of Wotton (i. e.) Woeodtoyn; from the groyes and 
2 N that were. Ver it, He farther remarlis, that there 


A table made, meaſured by himſelf more than once, of five 
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par urrey. He more. than once remarks, that his grandfather was | 


n oak. felled by his is grandfather' s order, out of which there 
nine and +half e inches py | 


Pan ; and, do fit it for that 5 it was eee by. a foot, 
| hay originally ten feet and à half, as appeared from an inferip? 


ſour hundred feet in length; nine feet high, and five in d dia- 
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work for a paſty 


ut in one eff its ſides, whence it appeared to have Jain there 
above one hundred feats, hen our author wrote this deſcrip» 
tion- When his grandfather's "woods were cut down, which 
ae entirely of oak, they ſprang up again, not oaks but 
beeches; and, when theſe two in their turn felt the axe, there 
aroſe ſpontatjcouſly a'third plantation, not of oak or beech, but 
of 1 Wich he does not fet down as a thing fin ular in it 

if, byt becauſe it happened under his own eye. He is a de- 
—— enemy to iton Works, on account of their deſtroying 
woods ;' mee obſeryes; from the prudential. maxims prevailing. 
in his '6wn family, they had quite a contrary effect, as 2 1 
one prineipal cauſe of thelt making ſuch large plantations, an 
taking ſo much pains about them. 1 was a relation of his that 


ſold Richmond new park to king Charles I. after 2 many 


fine trees there! Our author carried this” diſpoſition with him 
to Sayesceourt; where he muſt have ſnie vn it 8 early, lifice 
he aſſures us, that the marquis of Argyle preſented him wi 

the eones of a peculiar kind of fir, w Fl 1 takes to be che 
ſpaniſh pinafter, or wild pine, and Bives a very particular ac 


count of the manner in which they grew in the marquis's coun- 


in Scotland; He informs us, that it was the lor chancellor 

acbn who introduced the true plane tree, which he planted 
originally about Verulam, ' whence he had 50 5 title. Mr. Evelyn 
takes to himſelf the ' honour of having the alaternus 
from Chefhire to Cumberland, which ie ag reputed an 
inhabitant only of che green · houſe, pet i is Found very capable 
not only of diving without doors, but of ſtanding unhürt by the 
rigour of our ſevereſt winters. He mentions à moſt glorious 
and impenetrable holly-hedge which he had at Sayes- court, 


meter; which oeeafions his dropping a hint, that the fi gar. 
dens he had raiſed' there were ire hon ruined” by the tzar * 
Muſcovy, who it ſeems ved there for the ſake of being ne 

the yard. He recommended Mr. Gibbons, the'carver, to Er 
Challes II, by whom ſome exquiſite works were performed ir ir 
St. Paul's cathelral. He was likewiſe conſulted by the Bedford. 
family about preſerving their fine trees, ſo long as the penn? 


were kept up about Bedford - Houſe, Which, beko e the Laſt edi< * 


tion of his book, were demoliſhed; to make Way for the new 


buildings about Bloomſbury. He takes notice of an admirable 


femedy for a dyſentery, wh h had been otherwiſe, in all pro- 


bability, buried in oblivion z and this is the fungous ubſt * ig fe- , 


parated from the lobes of walnut kernels, powdered and g =o 
diere 
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0 ders in the famous Dundalk campaign in Ireland, ſoon 


the revolution, when Alf” other remedies failed. He was ac- 
_ huainted with the conde Mellor, a portugueſe nobleman; he 


_ refided ſome time at the court'of king Charles II. when an exile. 
from his own, by whom he was informed, that his father, hen 
prime-mitiſter, as himfalf Had likewſſe been, received in a caſe 
a collection of plants of china oranges, of which only" 6ne'ef2- 
caped, and was Wich difficulty recovered; and yet from this 
plant came all che china oranges that ever were ſeen in Europe 
Which, our author obſerves, is a moſt noble and wonderful I 
ſtance of what induſtry may do from the ſlighteſt and leaſt pros 
miſing beginnings.” One inſtance of the vaſt advantages derived 
from woods we ſhall borrow, becauſe the facts are notorious 
and indiſputable.” © Upon the eſtate of George Pitt, eſq:*of 
Stratfieldſea, in the county of Southampton, a Rey of timber 
being taken in the year of 1659, it came to ten thouſand three 
hundred pounds, beſides near ten thouſand ſamplers not'valued 
and growing up naturally. Since this there harh' been made, 
by ſeveral ſales, five thouſand ſix hundred pounds, and there 
has been felled for repairs, building, and neceſſary uſes, to the 
8 at the leaſt of twelve hundred pounds, ſo che whole falls 
of timber amount to ſix thouſand eight hundred pounds. The 


timber upon the ſame ground being again ſurveyed, anno 1677, 
1 to be worth above twenty-one thouſand pounds, belides 
eight or nine thouſand ſamplers and young trees to be left 
ſtanding, and not reckoned in the furvey. But, what is yet 
to be obſerved, moſt of this timber abovementioned, being oak, 
grows in hedge-rows, and ſo as that the ſtanding of it does 
very little prejudice to the plough ot paſture.“ To conclude: 
this worthy perſon, Who was born in a town famous for wood, 
who derived from his anceſtors an affection for plantations, 
who wrote the moſt correct treatiſe of foreſt : trees extant in our 
own, or perhaps in any language, and who was himſelf 2 

moſt eminent planter, had a ſtrong deſire, after the example of 
ſir William Temple, who directed his heart to be depoſited in 
his garden, to have his corpſe alſo interred in the like manner; 
but very probably he was prevailed upon to alter his mind after- 
wards, notwithſtanding what he had expreſſed upon that ſub- 
3 his book; nch ſhews how warm and laſting that paſ- 
jon for improvement was in his own breaſt, which, with ſo 
much learning, eloquence, and ſucceſs, he laboured to excite 
in the boſoms of his countrymen. It has been before hinted, 
_ that as his collections were very great, ſo he was far from 
confining them entirely to his own uſe, but was ever ready to 


rommanicate them for the benefit of others; and that, con- 


- , Hercd in that light, he was a 4 benefactor to the public. 
An inſtance has been given already to this purpoſe, in te- 
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be given, of which, not to, treſpaſs © on 7 2 11 8 4 
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will mention but a few. Hee it was that furni the le 
reverend and learned biſhop. of London thoſe a 10 50 pre L 


on the 5 7 2 of Surrey, eh are publiihe 
edition of the © ee He contributed lars | 
Houghton's valuable work on huſbandry, and t : ing — 1 5 F 
John Aubre iy, elq has teſtified how Shes. he was indebted td 
im mites way 4 y afhllance bo many of his undertakings. : In | 
” & to ol royal ſociety, e Was © qu ly al (duous in Big 
| e and careful in his i nce. tever fel 
1 IE the compaſs of his own extenfive enquiries, he neter 
ed to tranſmit them to that judicious body, nor was he lefs 
attentive, to the procuring them proper, correſpondents both MX 
home and abroad, of Which cop ous teſtimonies are to be n 
with in their regiſter and in eir printed tranſactibns. i 
would employ too much time and room to take notice of every 
that occurs in this valuable collection, that might be a 
ledged to this purpoſe; and, therefore, we ſhall 26-261; Our» 
ſelves. with few inſtances. Upon foie diſcourſe at the f Fol: : 
ſociety, of the eruptions of Mount. N he procured the 
following extract of a letter fro Henry Nobintog, tg 
whom it was written by captain 15 Baddity, and at the 
ſame time produced ſome. of the aſhes which are mentioned 
therein; which 8 and which 8 had rn preſerved for 
upwards. of thir ney . 
5 e The ſixth — 9 1831 ng in n the zulph of Vols 
riding at anchor about ten of the * Pe night, it began to 
rain and or aſhes, and continued till two of the clock the next 
morning. It was about two inches thick on the deck, ſo that 
we caſt it overboard with ſhovels, as we did ſnow the da A | 
fore : the quantity of a buſhel we brought home, and preſente 
to ſeveral friends, eſpecially to the. maſters of Trinity-Houſe; 
3 were in our company capt. John Wilds, commander of 
e Dragon, and capt. Anthony Watts, commander of the 
Na and Dorcas. There was no wind ſtirring when theſe 
aſhes fell: it did not fall only in the places where we were, 
but likewiſe. in other parts, as ſhips were coming from St. John 
d Acre to our port, they being at that time an hundred lea 
from us. We compared the aſhes together, and found them 
both one. If you deſire to ſee the aſhes, let me know. 
Thus, in the ff ing of the year 1670, our author communicate 
— lord viſcsunt Brouncker, a large and eircum- 
— account of a very ſingular and extraordinary invention TY 
erfon of mn, called the Spaniſh Semhbrador, or new AN 
Fine py or plough ing and equal ſowing all ofts of grain, and har- 
Song at once 3 * which : a — qualitity of feed. corn 1 10 i, | 


x 
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cafe yearly. 
N. = Ef 1 | 18 Ed he deſerip 28 of 
thas e tran IE EO = ah into Egli, is of 2 
co ne lergths d therefore be refer the reader to it 1 m 
| 0. 117 1 8 chief reaſon for. TE ntioning it 
Bs was, to Ver, o vigilant our author was in his enquiries, 

and how dil igent ir in the proſecution © of them; and yet not with 
any view of con 25 ing the diſcoveries - e made, but quite the 
contrary, that 9 ociety night have the honour and 
the britiſh. natio P 5 db beneht, o them. In this ref; 3 | 
A 


13 66k fas 


doubt, Sy 72 abundant atiskaction, fnce it was. colared, | 


Over. an ain in the T ranſaQtioffs that his Sylva had 
raiſed w re its, and his Pomona produced numberleſs or- 
affec ty not SE out of any degree of va- 

ſed. with N the i raftr ument. of 


N 8 very p * from that warmth, , a6 wel a8 
th which he.recommended other men's works to 
e favour 50 xe public, even Ko ſubjects. on which he had 
= oyed his on pen, particularly in the caſe of Mr. Smith, 
which is printed in the Tranſactions. 
le was alſo very aſſiduous in procuring, as 58 7 2s poſſible, 
from abroad, all new books.1 upon curious and uſeful ſubjects; 
as alſo ſuch 45, from their univerſal high, chatacter, were be- 
come ſcarce and deàr; ſome of which he communicated to the 
ſecretary of the facies, and of ihe ers he made large and curious 
extracts himſelf ; and, as is very juſtly obſerved, bis tranſlations 
weredoubly valuable, on account of that DINER, and fidelity with 
which he expreſſed the author's ſenſe, and the improyements that 
he added from his own 1 rendered notreatiſes into 
engliſh, without being perfect] N the Tubject upon. wk 0 
as well as the language in which, they were written. He likewi 
in teſtimony, of his reſpect. and duty to the ſociety, beſtowed 
bro them thoſe curious tables of veins and aterigs, which he 


rought with him ſrom Padua, and conſequently deſerved to be 
onourably mentioned in their regiſters, fte have his picture, 
as it is, hung up in their apartments. He might therefore 
juſtly ſtyle himſelf, as he did, 4 pioneer in the ſervice of the 
ſociety ; which expreſſion was well choſen, fince. it marked at 
once how humble and indeſatigable he was, in whatever might 
contribute to the advancement of that noble deſign, which was 
the baſis of their inſtitution. He was A true lover ol pai 
of thought in all philoſophical « enquiries, which as he p 
upon - afions. himſelf, ſo he. 2 readily. indulge ; 
Others; an though nobody. $i freer from. prej e 
þ oke, more diſcreetly, than of books that it as impoł- 
ble for him: to commend, 


de — his own, but wa he 


S 


ith all ĩima 


endleſs controverſies, though in the defence of ſentiments eber 
fo well founded. Amongſt other advantages that attended the 
. Inſtitution of the royal ſociety, one was its giyiug birth to, 
and the higheſt encouragement for, free and open enquiries; 
nor was it any wonder that, amongſt theſe, ſome turned uport - 
thoſe learned perſons who firſt exerted themſelves in favour of 
this method of improving knowledge. Amongft theſe, Mr.' 

John Houghton, though with great decency and good manners, 

- cenſured our author's great performance, on account of its croſſ- 
ing a nation he had advanced, that it „ advan- 
tageous for the nation, if all the timber within twelve miles of 
a navigable river were deſtroyed.” It is but fair that he ſhould 
ſpeak for himſelf: his words then are theſe: Collections on 

huſbandry and trade, vol. iv. p. 273- I queſtion not but — 

- eagerly A pect to hear what may de fai , in anſwer to Mr. 
Evelyn's Sylva. There he ſeems to be quite of another opinion, 
and to give many inſtances of profits from woods, ſo great that 
few other parts of huſbandry can equal them. I mult confeſs ; 

Mr. Evelyn is a great man, one that I have the honour to be 
acquainted with, and happy is he that is ſo: he's a gentleman ; 

of great piety, modeſty, and complacency ; and alſo endowed 
with ſuch an univerſality of ufeful 3 that he may very 
well be eſteemed a darling of mankind. But he is 3 
well verſed in the affairs of the woodman; and his Sylva is ſo 
good a book, that I have not heard of any thing written on the 
ſubject like it. To anſwer it, I will not pretend z to gainſay 

what he affirms I cannvut, for I believe he loves veracity more 
than life. I will = make ſome obſervations, and, if 'my ſen- 
timents differ from his, I know he will pardon me, he being 
well inclined to allow freedom of thought, and alſo well verſed 

in a motto, Nullius in verba, which is that of the royal ſociety. 

Now, 1'6rſt obſerve the reaſon why this Sylva, or diſcourſe of 

foreſt-trees, was delivered to the royal ſociety. It was, as 1 
am told in the title- page, upon occaſion of certain queries 
propounded to that illuſtrious aſſembly, by the honourable the 
principal officers and commiſſioners of the navy. What theſe 
queries were, does not altogether appear; but, by the diſcourſe, 

; | one of them ſeems to be how timber might be propagated in his 

; | 5 88 dominions. An anſwer to this our ingenious author 


hat 1 


1 


| bravely given. But my conſiderations are not how, or 
how not, to propagate timber; but a query, “ Whether it is 
beſt, within ren Pane, to propagate it br no?” à thing quite 
beſide his deſign. Indeed, in his introduction, he, like a very 
eo Enyliſimay, laments the notorious decay of our wooden 
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| "walls, which he thought likely to follow; when our then preſent 


* navy ſhould be worn out or impaired; and I muſt confeſs, when. 


* 22 


he conſidered: the great deſtruction of our wood that had been, 
made in the foregoing twenty years, by ſome. through neceſſity, 

and others through ill ends and purpoſes together with our not 
being uſed. to feteh much timber from abroad, and à general 


cry that none could furniſh us with any fox ſhipping, eſpecially. 


ſo good as our on; with the addition of what amounted to a 


complaint from the honourable commiſſioners of his majeſty s 


rather commend than blame his zeal. But now ſince that 


ſtruction of our timber hath forced us to look out for a more 


convenient ſupply to London, and ſome other places, and ouz, 
aving greater experiences of ſea-fights than ever we had be- 

fore, other things are known; and it is believed, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, by ſome of the commiſſioners of the navy, and 
others that have been greatly concerned in building of ſhips, 

that there is ſome other timber in the world that will build ſhips 
as well as ours: for inſtance, the French Ruby that we took 
from France, when he joined with Denmark and Folland 

againſt us, had ſuch good timber in it, that, as I have been 
told, England neyer had better. The bullets that entered this 

french ſhip made only round holes without ſplinters, the thing 
our timber is valued for ; and it was ſo hard, that the carpen- 
ters with their tools could hardly cut it, it was like a piece of 
ircn. I fancy it ſome of that oak Mr. Evelyn ſpeaks o in his 
ſorecited Sylva, chap. iii. p. 25. There is,” ſaith he, * a kind 
of it ſo tough, and fo extremely compact, that our 2 
„ in 


* 


tools will hardly enter it, and ſcarcely the very fire itſelf, i 


which it conſumes but ſlowly, as ſeeming to partake of a ferru- 


ginous and metalline ſhining nature, proper for ſundry robuſt 
uſes.” Theſe laſt, thirty ſhips. that were built have a great deal 
of foreign timber in them; and, although there is ſome decay 


in them already, yet I am told that the fault is not attributed to 


the foreign timber, but rather to the haſty building; the kin 
having not a ſtock before-hand, the timber had not time ee 
for a A AI For theſe reaſons, and what I ſaid before about 
the increaſe of ſeamen, perſuades me to belieye, that ſuch means 
will never leſſen our ſtrength; and I queſtion not but that, 
be furniſhed ſufficiently from abroad.. 
This paper was publiſhed November the 6th, 1683, and Oc- 
tober the 31ſt, 1701. The ſame. gentleman publiſhed another 
paper, in which he maintained his former opinion, and under- 
takes to refute Mr. Evelyn's obſervations, as to the profit made 
by planting, complaining that what he had before written was 
never anſwered; intimating at the ſame time, that the reaſen 


Was, becauſe it was unanſwerable: his words are theſe: “ Mr. 
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efore his death ſold it for fotty ſhillings. 1 will not reckor 
the ground this aſti' grew on to be worth any ching; but füppoſe 
the aſh When plarited was worth But one willing, and had the 
man lived but eighty-fout _ after, the ſhilling would have 
amounted to fix por; band ſhillings, which is far better than 
" ſhillings. Again: three acres eber barren land ſown with 
acorns in 150 8 became a wy thriving wood, and was 
worth three hundred pounds. it was barren land; I will - 
fuppoſe it worth but three weng the acre, nine ſhillings the 
three acres z which for ſixty years was worth, in prefent money 
fifteen pounds; nine ſhillimgs, and ſeven pence 4 which, double: 
every twelve years, makes four hundred ninety-five pounds, fix 
ſhillings, and eight-pence. Suppoſe that the tillage, acorns, 
and ſetting, came but to the third part of fifteen” pounds; 
which together makes above kix hundred pounds, for tl three 
hundred pounds.“ | 
This warm cenſure nüignt be ſafely truſted by dur ti | 
without any anſwer, m thoſe days, when none pretended to de- 
cide without hearing both parties with attention. It is, how- 
ever, but doing common juſtice to his memory, to ſet theſe 
ints in a clear light, more eſpecially as it may be done in 4 
very narrow compals. In tlie firſt place, Mr. Evelyn lays down 
facks that are indifputable; for he mentions no improvement in 
Bis bock without clear authority. On the contrary, Mr. Hough- 
ton's is a ſuppoſition, and, which is worke, a ſuppoſition that is 
entirely groundleſs. He values the young aſh-plarit at a ſhil- 
ling; A might have read in Mr. Evelyn, that an hundred fap- 
ings, of three years growth; are worth but eighteen-pence; 
In ad of fourſcore and four yea > ho rs, he oupht to have fet down 
4 third, or at moft half, of that time; and ke at his own rate 
of eompound int-reft, "the value of the plant would not have 
exceeded a ſingle penny. His objections to the ſecond inſtance 
are not leſs frivolous, Barren ground, in the common accep- 
tation of the word, is Found worth nothing, and for that rea- 
fon unlet and yg wh ot : our critic will have it worth three 
—_— an * and, having thus created a rent of nine ſhil. 
he converts it next into a rent- charge, and ſup- | 
— Y years leaſe of this barren land to be worth two- 
ind. kitty eite er and this money, put out at com- 
3 intereſt, is run up to twice as much as the wood is 
orth. We will not things to extremity, but ſuppoſe 
with him the land worth nine ſhillings a year, and to be ſold 
Tor twenty years parchaſe, which would produce nine pounds. 
That nine pounds placed out at compound intereſt; at the rate 
of fix per cent. would amount, in 1 years; to two hundred 
ne pounds fo that there js dhe ssd . 
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tation and cultivation of the trees: Upon the whole it is mani- 
, | feſt, even from this author's manner of arguing, that planting 


Wood is not only more honeſt and virtuous, but at the ſame 
time a ſafer and ſpeedier way of raiſing a great fortune than the 
moſt exorbitant A A CET DS 
When we conſider the number of books he publiſh- 
ed, and the variety of the ſubjects upon which he employ- 
et his time, it is impoſſible to forbear wondering at his 
induſtry and application, which muſt be greatly heightened 
when we reflect how careful he was in reviewing, correcting 
and augmenting, all his original works; whence it is evident, 
that whatever ſybje& appeared weighty enough to attract his 
attention, it never loſt its place in his thoughts, but, on th 
contrary, was often reviewed, and reaped the continual benefit 
of the new lights he received, as well as'of his future medita 
tions; which is the true reaſon that his treatiſes are ſo perfer 
in their kind, and continue as much eſteemed by poſterity as 
they were by the inquiſitive and judicious part of the 1 t 
the time they came firſt from the preſs. But this is not all; 
and our aſtoniſhment cannot but attend the information of hi 
leaving behind him unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, works 
of a more extenſive nature than thoſe that ate printed, which 
had coſt him incredible pains, and for the compoſing of which 
he had made prodigious collections. We may, from the large 
works which Mr. Evelyn has publiſhed, from the complete plan 
which he has given us of a large work he intended to publiſh, 
and from various circumſtances that occur in his letters, ſorm 
+ a pretty ſure judgment of the method purſued by him, in com- 
poſing the many and valuable treatiſes that fell from his pen. 
His way was, when he had made choice of a ſubject, to reſolve it 
into its proper parts, and to entitle theſe, according to the bulk 
of the volume he propoſed, either books or chapters, that he 
might digeſt his materials under their proper titles. He then 
ſet down his own thoughts in a free ſuccin&@ manner under 
every head, to which he added what occurred to him, uſeful or 
memorable, in his reading; and when he had finiſhed this, he 
digeſted his own thoughts regularly, ſupporting them by proper. 
teſtimonies from antient and modern authors, or, if that were. 
he caſe, ſhewing the reaſons for which he diſſented from them. 
This made his collections very large, in compariſon. of the 
books he publiſhed, into which there entered nothing but the. 
quinteſſence of the authors he had peruſed. The firſt great 
work which occupied his thoughts was one, of which he formed 
| the plan in his travels, and of which neither Mr. Woog, Mr. 
Aubrey, nor any other writer that. I have met with, takes the 
leaſt notice, though it was certainly a very great and important 
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deſign, every way worthy of his learning, penetration, and 
vaſt abilities. He intended to have called it“ A general hiſtory 
of all trades.” We have an account of this in one of his own 
letters to Mr. Boyle, in which he aſſigus the reaſons for his lay- 
ing it aſide, after it had coſt him incredible pains and er 
The reader will, without doubt, be pleaſed to ſee what he has 
ſaid upon this fubject; his letter is dated from Sayes- court, 
Auguſt the 9th, 1659, and begins tuns 
I am perfectly aſhamed at the remiffnefs of this recognition 
for your late favours from Oxon, where, though had you reſided, 
it ſhould have interrupted you before this time. It was by our 
common and good friend Mr. Hartlib, that I came now to know 
you are retired from thence, but not from the muſes, and the 
purſuit of your worthy deſigns, the reſult whereof we thirſt af- 
ter with all impatience, and how fortunate ſhould I efteem my- 
ſelf, if it were in my power to contribute in the leaſt to that 
which I augur of ſo great and univerſal a benefit! But ſo 
it is, that my late inaQtivity has made ſo ſmall a progreſs, that, 
in the © Hiſtory of Trades,” I am not advanced a ſtep, finding, 
to my infinite grief, my great imperfeCtions for the attempt, and 
the man' fubeftions which I cannot ſuppert, of converſing 
with mechanical capricious perſons, and ſeveral other diſcourage- 
ments; ſo that, giving over a deſign of that magnitude, I am 
ready to acknowledge my fault, if, from any expreſſion of mine, 
there was any room to hope for ſuch a production farther than 
by a ſhort collection of ſome heads and materials, and a conti- 
* nual propenſity of endeayouring, in ſome particular, to encou- 
rage ſo noble a work as far as I am able; a ſpecimen whereof I 
have tranſmirted to Mr. Hartlib, concerning the ornaments'of 
gardens, which I have requeſted him to communicate to you, as 
one from whom I hope to receive my beft and moſt confiderable 
furniture, which favour I do again and again humbly ſupplicate, 
and eſpecially touching the firft chapter of the third book, the 
cleventh.and twelfth of the firſt, and indeed on every particular 
of the whole.” Whoever would be better acquainted with the 
whole extent of our author's $rejb A way cps n his extract of 
the life of ſignor Giacomo Favi, who had the like, and intended 
to have travelled over the whole world, in order to collect proper 
materials; in which deſign having made ſome progreſs, he died of 
a fever at Paris. Of this gentleman Mr. Evelyn ſpeaks in rap- 
_ tures, from the fimilitude between their tempers ; but it ſeems 
he had not altogether the patience of that italian virtuoſo, who - 
could accommodate himſelf to the humours of the loweſt of the 
people, as well as make himſelf acceptable even to the greateſt 
monarchs of Europe. But, though our author deſiſted from 
the oxiginal plan, yet it was not till he had finiſhed ſeveral parts 
of it, particularly his Chalcography, which Mr. Boyle prevailed. 
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glaſs, enamelling, and making marble-paper.“ We may form 


a. judgment, from the piece he publiſhed, of the great loſs 
the world had from his not altering his reſolution with re- 
ſpe to theſe, which no doubt were as thoroughly finiſhed and 


as perfect in their kind as that. We may collect from the 
letter before mentioned, that a ſyſtem of gardening made a part 
of his great deſign, which, however, there are ſome grounds to 
believe, he detached thence, and conſidered as à whole or diſ- 


_ tin ſyſtem of itſelf, to the completing of which he applied 
himſelf with great ſpirit and labour, and intended to have given 


it the following title, under which he ſhewed part of his collec- 
tion to his friends: Elyſium Britannicum.” We cannot poſi- 
tively affirm, but there are yery probable grounds to believe, 
that this was the very ſame work, of which he has given a plan 
before his © Acetaria,” about which he intimates, in his preface 
to that treatiſe, he had ſpent upwards of forty years, and his col- 
lections for which had in that time filled ſeyeral thouſand pages. 


The title of this vaſt work, as it is there expreſſed, is this: The 


Plan of a royal garden: deſcribing and ſhewing the amplitude 
of that part of georgicks which belongs to horticulture. He 
propoſed to divide. this into three books, the firſt of which was 
to conſiſt of fix chapters, wherein he meant to diſcourſe of the 

rinciples of things, the four reputed elements, the celeſtial in- 
Auences, the ſeaſons, the natural ſoil of a garden, and all the ar- 
rificial improvements that could be made therein. The ſe. 
cond book was to contain e en and of theſe it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the twentieth chapter ſeems to have been 


executed in his diſcourſe of fallads, and that the laſt chapter of 


this book was no other than his Gardener's Kalendar. The third 
book was to be divided into twelve chapters, and to comprehend 
all the acceſſaries, fo as to leave nothing. which had ſo much as 


any relation to this favourite ſubject unexhauſted. The cauſe 


of his leaving this work alſo unfiniſhed, he very freely and plain- 
Iy tells us, was his perceiving, that it exceeded his whole power 
of execution, that is, to eome up to the ſcheme formed in his 


own mind, notwithſtanding his glorious ſpirit, his eaſy ſortune, 
and indefatigable diligence. This we may very easily credit, 


when we conſider that his treatiſe of ſallads could not be above 
a fortieth, perhaps not above a fiftieth, part of his intended per- 
nr ny On 
Io thefe his unpubliſhed, works we mult add another, men- 
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upon him to publiſh, and the following pieces which he never 


publiſhed. Five treatiſes, containing a full view of the ſe- 
veral arts: of painting in oil, painting in miniature, annealing in 


tioned coy by Mr. Wood, who gives us nothing concerning it 
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Our author had likewiſe etched, when he came to Poris 


10649, five ſeveral proſpects of places, which he bad tame On 
| the ſpot, between Rome and Naples, to which he prefixed alſo 


2 


e. He etched alſo a view of his own ſeat at Wotton 
and another of Putney in Surrey. © © 


2 frontiſpiec 


i 


| The hiſtory of [this Jearned perſon's life and Jahours termj« 


wr together; for, in a ſhort time after he had fitted the 
Hfe, in the 86th year of his age, Feb. 2, 1706, and was interred 


1 Wotton, in a tomb of about three feet high of free · ſtone, 
aped like 2 coffin, with an inſcription upon a_ white marble 


ſtone with Which it is covered, expreſſing, according to his 
own intention, That, living in an age of extraordinary events 


& and revolutions, he had learned from thence this truth, which 
&© he defired might be thus communicated to poſterity, That all 


* ig yanity which is not honeſt, and that there is no ſolid wiſdom 


urth edition of his “ Sylva” for the preſs, he departed this 


but in real piety.”. As to that more laſting monument, which 


the pens of the moſt learned and ingenious men haye conſecrated 


him and his 1 we {hall now take btice. It is a 
natural and very. juſt method. of concluding articles like this 
reader Haris faction, who is deſirous of learning on what autho- 


to. his memory, in the characters which hey haye afforded us of 


- 


rities ſuch high characters are built; and Jaſtly, it juſtifies the 


praiſes beſtowed, and the pains taken, in the compiling ſuch ar- 
ticles, more eſpecially when they are carried to an Extraordinary 


length. But it is requiſite that even this necefſary attention 


ſhould be kept within juſt bounds ; and therefore, having already 


cited Mr. Boyle and the royal ſociety in praiſe of Mr. Evelyn, 
we ſhall now confine ourſelves only to a few, and thoſe too the, 


molt eminent, of the learned writers, who have celebrated this 
reat man, and endeayoured to do juſtice to his uſeful Jabours. 
intituled The garden, having declared that a rural retreat, and 


a life of privacy and ſtudy, was the utmoſt extent of his wiſh, . 


and had been ſo for many years, proceeds thus: © Several acci» 
dents of my ill fortune have HP | | | 
do till, of that felicity 3 for, though I have made the firſt an 

' this world, and by retiring from the noiſe of all buſineſs, anc 


7 
3 * 


almoſt all company; yet 1 ſtick ſtill in the inn of a hired ho 
and garden, among weeds and rubbiſh, and without that 


| | pleas 
ſanteft work of human induſtry, the improvement of en 
which we call not very. properly, but yet we call pur own, I 
am gone out from Sodom, but I am not yet arrived at my 790 


var. O let me eſcape thither (is it not a little one?) an 


ome notice. It is a 


pointed me hitherto, wg 
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bal ſhall live. 1 do not look back yet, hut I have been forced to 
op 


„and make too many halts. Lou may wonder, ſir, for this 


ſeems a little too extravagant and pindarical for x prices 1 I meaty 


by all this preface : it is to let you. know, that though I have 
miſſed, like a chemiſt, my. great end, yet Tagcount = affections 
and endeavours well rewarded by rr den that I have met 


with by the bye; which is, that they have procured me ſome part 
in your kindneſs and eſteem, and thereby the honour of haying | 


my name ſo advantageouſly recommended to 22 ty, by th 
epiſtle you are pleaſed to prefix to the moſt uſe 

been written in that kind, and which is to laſt as long as months 
and years. Among many other arts and excellencies which you 
enjoy, I am glad to find this favourite of mine the moſt predo- 


minant, that you chooſe this for your wife, though you have 


hundreds of other arts for your congubines, though you know 


them,. 594 beget ſons upon them all, to 8 you are rich 


1 24 low great Wanken 7 the ho of this ſeems to 

y you. Ki th 5 ow of the eſtate; you have taken 

| moſt ſloped by in it, and beſtowed moſt; * ws upon its educa: 
tion: and I. doubt not to ſee that hook 


rneſt in your Kalendar, 38 accompliſhed as any thing c 
expected, from an extraordinary wit, and no ordinary ex pences, 


and a long experience. I know no body that poſſeſſes more - 


private happineſs than you do in your gar: 58 and yet no man 


Pho makes his happineſs more public, by a free communica- 
tion of the art and knowledge of it to others. All that I myſelf 
am ahle yet to do, is only to recommend to mankind the ſearch 
of that Klier. which you altes them How to find and 12 


njo 
! Ihe i ingenious and learned Finns Glavyille, 3 in his « Plus wie 3 
tra; or, the progreſs and adyancement of knowledge ſince ing days 
af Ariſtotle,” p. 74, gave a high character of our author, when. . 
but a very few of his works had appeared. Mr. John Evel e 


ſays. he, hath. very conſiderabiy advanced the hiſtory of fruit 


and forelt, trees, by his Sylva and Pomona; and greater. 8 | 
are expected from his preparations for Elyfum Britannicumy a 
ble gdeſign, now. under his hands: and certainly the inquiſi- N 
| tive. world. is much indebted to this W tleman for hia 
ke. ingenious performance in this kind: as alſo for thoſe others 
Sculpture, Picture, Architecture, and the like oor ng uletgl _ 


things with i Which, he hath inriched ir.” But 
yerend Dr. William Wotton ſpeaks Jet) _—_ ghly 
thor, as ing, acquainted. with moſt of his Saf m6 z and, in 


comparing. the antient with the modern Agriculture, he delivers : 
e thus, in his Reflections on antient and modern learning, 
Br: „ 2 In > making 0 hs re I hall — 4 
27 2 5 | 


ul book ee — | 


ich you pleaſed to 
7 to wy world, and of 8 rau have given us a large i 
* oo 


udicious and 
of our au- 


that the antietits/ underſtood by their Res Ruſtica, as it takes in 
the foreſter's,” the huſbandman's, and the gardener's buſineſs: 
Cato, Varro, and Columella, include the grazier's alſo, thereby 
eompleting the whole body of farming; bur; — 
not well be made a ſeience of, I ſhall omit it. By a foreſter 
here, I underſtand one that knows how to plant, propagate and 
inereaſe, all ſorts of timber- trees, what ſoilsꝰare proper for every 
fort; how they may beſt be defended” from dangers in their 
growth, to what uſes they are moſt applicable when they have 
arrired to their utmoſt perfection, and how they may be beſt ap- 
plied; ſuch a man, in ſhort, as Mr. Evelyn inſtructs in his Sylva, 
where” he gives a full ſyſtem of the woodman's ſkill, what he 
ought to know, and what to practiſe. A great part of his work, 
and indeed the nieeſt part of it, the antients were ſtrangers to, 
as having leſs occaſion for it. The world was then, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, in its infancy; there was no want of wood for 
fuel, building, or ſhips; and this plenty made men leſs curious 
in contriving methods of preſerving what they had in ſo great 
abundance. England, till within a few ages, was every ors 
overrun with wood t the Hercynian foreſt antiently took up 
what is now the moſt flouriſhing part of Germany: and France, 
which is at preſent ſo wonderfully populous that little cultivable 
ground remains untilled, was in Czfar's time overſpread with 
woods and foreſts. As men increaſe, tillage becomes more and 
more requiſite ; the confumption of wood will be proportionably 
greater; and its want, and the neceſſary uſes of timber, which 
grow upon men as they become more numerous, will, of con- 
_ ſequence, put them upon ways to prevent and increaſe it. Com- 
merce with diſtant parts will ſhew men rare and-uſeful trees for 
ſhade or fruit; but their induſtry in that particular came under 
another head, as rather belonging to the gardener's Work. It 
may therefore, 8 be eſteemed a ſmall character of Mr. 
Evelyn's diſcourſe of foreſt-trees to ſay, that it outdoes all that 
Theopbraſtus and Pliny Have left us on that fubject: for it 


not only does that and a great deal more, but contains more uſe 
ful precepts, hints, and diſcoveries, upon that now fo neceflary - 


2 Part of eur Res Ruſtica, than the world had till then known, 
from all the vbſorvatious df former ages. To name others after 


im would be a derogation to his performance.“ In comparing 


the antient and modern huſbandman and gardener, he ſpeaks as 


rhly of Mr. Evelyn's Pomona,” and of his «Raz endar, 


which however, we will omit. Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſt. of 
Reformation, p. ii. p. 41, 3 ſome communications 
from him, ſtyles him, that moſt ingenious and virtuous gentle- 

man, My. Evelyn, who ie not ſatisfied to have advanced the 
y his own” uſeful and ſucceſsful labourg 


knowledge: of this age, by b and ſueceſsf 
e Pu jd! dna: "other war it u reh 10 
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x, 
* 


fine his wotk can- | 


* 


* 


bute ever) 
Vvours.“ 


S tp" 


y thing in his power to perfect other men's endea- 
he honourable Roger North ſpeaks thus of his bro- 
ther the 'lord-keeper Guildford's viſit to our author, and of his 
manner of living. His lordſhip was once invited to a philoſo- 
hical meal at the houſe of M 
houſe was low, but elegantly ſet off with ornaments and quaint 
being moſt boſcareſque, and, as it were, an exemplar of his 
book of foreſt- trees. They appeared all ſo thriving and clean, 
that, in ſo much variety, no one could be ſatiated in viewing; 
and to theſe were added plenty of ingenious diſcourſes, which 


made the time ſhort.” A very critical enquirer into every thing 


relating to engliſh 3 the late lord biſhop of Carliſle, ſpeak- 


ing of his Numiſmarta, beſtows the following character on that 
book and its author. We might juſtly have expected what- 
ever could have been defired on this object, from the excel- 


lently learned pen of Mr. Evelyn, had he bent his thoughts, as 
was believed, towards the conſideration of our britiſh coins as 
well as medals. It now appears, that his Numiſmata carried 


him no farther than thoſe larger and more choice 9; that 
are uſually called by this latter name; whereon he 


| | as indeed 
treated with that accuracy and fineneſs which became a gentle- 
man and a ſcholar,” Our author's works are alſo very honour- 
ably mentioned by ſevera] foreign writers, particularly by the 
judicious Morhoff, who tells us, that ſome of them were tranſ- 

ted into latin. It may prove ſome ſatisfaction to the inqui- 


fitive reader, if we may add, that his picture was thrice drawn 
in oil; firſt, in 1681, by Vanderborcht, a famous artiſt, and 
brought out of Germany at the ſame time with Wenceſlaus 


Hollar, the graver, by the earl of Arundel; a ſecond time, in 


1648, by Walker; and, the third time, by fir Godfrey Kneller, 
for his friend Mr. Pepys of the admiralty ; of which that at 


the royal ſociety is a copy. There is a print of him by Nanteuil, 


in which he is repreſented in a cloak in his own hair, and un- 


der him ſome books marked with the cypher J. E. He likewiſe 
drew him more than once in black and white, with indian ink; 
and there is a picture of him in crayon by Lutterel. By his 


moſt virtuous and excellent wife, 1 daughter of fir, Richard 


Brown, who was the companion of his fortunes, and in ſome mea- 


fure alſo of his ſtudies, for almoſt threeſcore years, he had five 
bons and three daughters. Of the former, all died young except 
one, of whom we ſhall peak in the next article 3 of the latter, 
only one ſurvived him, Suſannah, married to William Draper of 


Adſeomb, in the county of Surrey, eſq. His excellent widow 


did not outlive him quite three years, but, dying Feb. 9, 1709, 
F Ing DP | 1 PPE 2 I IT, 3 r FIT. £ 79. 
Was, according to her on defire, depoſited in a ſtone coffin, as 


e 


pesr ze could be to the corpſe of her dead huſdand. "Upon the 


Evelyn at Deptford. The 


mottos at moſt turns; but, above all, his garden was exquifite, 
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* None coſſin ja hc the leaden one lies that holds her body, 43 
white marble (tone is placed of the ſame ſhape, with a very ſhore 
inſcription, which informs us, that, at the time of her demiſe, ; 
the was in the ſeventy-fourth year of her age, and that ſhe was 
eſteemed, admired, beloved; and regretted, by all who knew her. 
_EVELYN (Jon), ſonof the former. He was born at his father's 
houſe at Sayes - court near Deptford, January 14, 1654, and was 
there very tenderly educated in his infancy, being conſidered 
(after the death of his brother Richard Eyelyn, January 27, 1657, 
who, though but five years of age, was eſteemed a kind of pro- 
dig) as the heir of the Gully. He was likewiſe univerſally ad- 
mired for the pregnancy of his parts, which induced his father 
to fend him, in 1666, to Oxford, where he remained in the 
houſe of the ingenious and learned Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then 
prefident of Trinity-college, before he was admitted a gentleman- : 
commoner, which was in eaſter-term 1668. It is not clear at 
what time he left Oxford; but Mr. Wood: ſeems to be politiye | 
that he took no degree there, but returned to his father's houſe, 
where he profecuted his ſtudies under the directions of that 
great man, There is, however, good reaſon to believe, that it 
was during his reſidence. in Trinity-eollege, and when he was 
not above fifteen years of age, that he wrote that elegant: greek 
poem which is prefixed to the ſecond edition of the Sylva, and is 
3 noble proof of the ſtrength of his genius, and wonderful 
rogrefs in learning in the early part of his life. He diſcoyered 
Dis proficiency ſoon aſterwards, both in the learned and mo- 
tern languages, by his elegant tranſlations, as well as his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the muſes, in ſome original poems 
which were very juſtly admired. If we conſider the father's 
turn of mind, and how much the young gentleman muſt be 
obliged to hear and ſee of gardens and plantations, we need not 
in = leaſt wonder that he ſhquld employ. his pen firſt: vpon/ 
this ſubject, more eſpecially in the eaſy way of tranſlation, and 
from 2 book ſo juſtly: as well as generally admired: as the french; 
jeſuit's has ever been. The title of our author's little treatiſe, 
Was, I, Of gardens, four books, firſt written in latin yerſe,. by. 
_ Renatus Rapinus; and now made engliſh. by John Evelyn, efgs. 
1073, 8v0. His father annexed the ſecond. hook. of this tranſ-. 
lation Jo Tis Sylva; and ir muſt be allowed, that as the ſenſe is 
very faithfully rendered, fo the poetry is very eaſy and harmo- 
niops, more eſpecially If we confid it as the york of 3 ad of 
ningteen-', 2, The life of Alexander the great, tranſſated from, 
the greek LE Plutarch printed in the fourth volume of Plutarch's, . 
lives by ſevera} hands. 3. The hiſtory. of the grand viſiers, Ma- 
homet and Achmet Coprogli; of the three laſt grand ſigniors, 
their ſultanas, and chief favourites; with the moſt ſecret in- 


nigues of the ſeraglio &. Lond. 1677, 870, This e fn 5 
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tion from the french, and has been eſtcemed an entertaining 


nd inſtructive. hiſtory. Our author wrote alſo ſeveral poems 


* 7 7 


oOccaſionaliy, of which two are printed in Dryden's miſcellanies, 


vol. ii. p. 202, 274. he oae intituled, On virtue, has been 
eſteemed excellent in its kind by the beſt judges; and the other, 


ſtyled The remedy of love, has been alſo much admired, He 


married Martha, daughter and coheireſs of Richard Spenſer, . ; 


eſq ; and, having a head as well turned fer buſineſs as ſtudy, 
became one of Po LEY 


he had not been cut off in the flower of his age, dying at his houſe 
in London, March 24, 1698, in the 45th year of his age. He 
had by his wife two ſons and three daughters. His eldeſt ſon 
ichard died an infant at Sayes-court, as did his eldeſt daughter 


c 


— 


Harcourt, eſq. eldeſt ſon and heir of Simon lord viſcount 
Harcourt, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, by whom ſhe 
became mother to the late earl Harcourt. Jane, his third daugh- 
ter, died an infant at his houſe in the pariſh of St. Martin's in 
ny Fields, and was interred at Kenſington. John Evelyn, his 
:cond. and only ſurviving ſon, born at Sayes-court, March 2, 
- 168.1, ſucceeded to his grandfather's eſtate. He was married at 
; Lambeth-chapel, September 18, 1705, to Anne, daughter of 
Ed ward Boſcawen, of Worthivil in the county of Cornwall, . 
He was, by letters patent, bearing date July 30, 1713, creat 
a baronet. This worthy gentleman, who inherited the virtug 
and learning as well as the patrimony of his anceſtors, made 
ſeveral alterations and additions to the family ſeat at Wotton, in 
1717, one of which was the erecting a beautiful library, forty- 
five feet long, fourteen feet broad, and as many high, for the re- 
ception of that large and curious collection: of books made by 


his grandfather, his father, and himſelf. He was long-one of 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, a fellow of the royal ſociety, 


and was bleſſed with a numerous poſterity. . _ 


- EUGENE (Fax cis), prince of Savoy, was born in 1663, and 
deſcended from Carignan, one of the three branches of the houſs 


of Savoy. His father was Eugene Maurice, general of the Swiſs 
and Griſons, governor of Champaigne in France, and earl of 
Soiſſons: his mother donna Olympia Mancini, niece to.eardi- 


nal Mazarin. In 1670 he was committed to the tuition of 4 


- 


YOu | commiſſioners of the revenue in Ireland, and 
would probably have been advanced to higher employments if 


Martha Mary. His ſecond daughter, Elizabeth, married Simon. 


doctor of the Sorbonne; but bis father dying before be — 
Ml 


ten years of age, after the f had given him 1 
H an abbey as à ſtep to 2 cardinal's Rat, and the gonernment 


Champaigne being given out of his family, occaſioned 55 5 


teration in his intended profeſſion; which was indeed 


* 4 - 


| hopes of profigiency in the belles lettres, and ig ſaid to have beed, 


m the grant 


030g ſuitable to his genius, although he gane great 2nd-carly. | 
| particularly | 
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particularly fond of Curtius and Cæſar. He was a youth of great 


* 


irit, and ſo jealous of the honour of his family, that when his 
mother was baniſhed by the king's order from the french court 
to the Low Countries, ſoon after her huſband's deceaſe, he pro- 


teſted againſt the injuſtice of her baniſhment, and vowed eternal- 


enmity to the authors and contrivers of it. l 
He was yet for a time trained to the fervice of the church; 
but, having no reliſh or vocation that way, he deſired the king, 
who maintained him according to his quality, to give him ſome 
military employment. This was denied him, ſometimes on ac- 


count of the weakneſs of his conſtitution, ſometimes for want 


of a vacancy, or a war to employ the troops in. Apprehending 
from hence that he was not likely to be conſidered ſo much as 
he thought he deſerved in France, and perceiving that he was 
involved in the difgrace of his mother, he reſolved to retire to 
Vienna with one of his brothers, prince Philip, to whom the 
emperor's ambaſſador had, in his maſter's name, promiſed a regi- 


ment of horfe. They were kindly received by the emperor ; 
and Eugene preſently became a very great favourite with his 


imperial majeſty. He had in the mean time many flattering 


a rc and invitations made him to return to France; but 


s fidelity to the emperor was unſhaken, and he reſolved to 
think no more of France, but to-look on himſelf as a German, 


> , * - : 


and to ſpend his life in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria.  - 
When theſe two brothers arrived in Germany, the Turks 
were coming down upon“ the Imperialiſts, in order to make an 


' irruption into the hereditary country. There prince Philip re- 


ceived his death's wound by the fall of his horſe, after he had 
gallantly behaved himſelf in a ſkirmiſh with the Turks, and left 


| his command to his brother Eugene. This prince, in 1683, 


- 


_ Ggnalized himſelf at the raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, where 


he made a great ſlaughter of the Turks, in the preſence of John 
II, king of Poland, the elector of Bavaria, John George III, 
elzctor of Saxony, Charles V, duke of Lorrain, Frederic prince 


_ of Waldeck, Lewis William margrave of Baden, and many 


other great men, of whom he learned the art of wat. After 


_ raiſing the fiege of Vienna, it was reſolved not to give the Turks 


fime to recollect themſelves. The project was laid to reduce, 
the moſt important fortreſſes in Hungary: and the next year, 


1684, he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the fieges of Newhauſel 


und Buda. He behaved fo gallantly at the fiege of Buda, that 


your majeſty, this young Savoyard will ſome time er other be 
8 | 5 e | 


the duke of Lorrain wrote a letter in his commendation to the 
emperor. © He was conſtantly in the trenches, and one of the 


firſt who entered the town with ſword in hand: and at their 


return to Vienna, when Newhauſel was taken, the duke pre- 
ſented” him to the emperor with this ſaying, « May it pleaſe - 


the 


* 


advancement to the firſt military offices. _ 


; 2 the geenteſt ne of the age: which eke is agreed on 
han 


all hands, was afterwards fulfilled. His imperial majeſty, ca- 
reſſed him upon all occaſions, and had that firm and well- 


7 


grounded confidence in his merit, that when Buda was taken, 


and the army gone into winter quarters, he inveſted bim with 
the chief command of his troops, during the abſence of the ſu- 
preme.. officers. Thus he roſe daily in the favour of the court 


f Vienna; and every campaign was. only a new ſtep in his 


2 


In 1688 Belgrade. was beſieged and taken; where Eugene, 
who was always among. the foremoſt-in any onſet, received a 
cut through his helmet by a ſabre, but repaid the blow, by lay- 
ing the f utk, who gave it him, dead at his feet. Lewjs XIV 
had now invaded the empire with a powerful army, and declar- 
ed war againſt the emperor ; which cauſed a great alteration 
in the affairs of Vienna, and forced that court to form a new 
cerned to defend himſelf againſt the French than the Turks, 
the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria were appointed to command 


Plan for the 5 of 1689. As the emperor was more con- 
hi 


upon the Rhine, and prince Lewis of Baden in Hungary. The 
duke of Savoy having informed the court of Vienna of the dan- 


ger he was in by the approach of french troops, the imperial 


miniſters promiſed themſelves great advantages from the war 


in Italy, on the account of the powerful diverſion that his royal 


highneſs. might be able to make there ia favour of the empire. 
Eugene was pitched upon by the court of Vienna to manage 
this expedition; and was thought the moſt proper perſon, nat 
only becauſe. he was related to the duke of Savoy, but becauſe 
of the vaſt reputation he had lately acquired in Hungary; 
which ire him et more acceptable to his royal highneſs, 
who received him 4 ad- 
ip. Accordingly, he took upon him the command of the em- 


peror's forces in Italy, and blocked up Mantua, which had re- 


ceived a French garriſon, of whom he killed above 500 in ſeveral” 
ſallies: ſo that during 1691 and 1692 they never durſt at- 
tempt the leaſt excurſion. In 1692, at his return from Vienna, 
whither he had been to give the emperor an account of the laſt, 
campaign, he entered Dauphiny. The inhabitants of Gap 


brought him the keys of the town, and all the neighbouring 
country ſubmitted to contribution: but the great deſigns he had 


formed, ſoon vaniſhed ; for the Spaniards would ſtay no longer 


in the army, nor kee the poſt of Guilleſtre, though Eugene, 
whom they very much eſtcemed, endeavoured to make them 


change their reſolution. This miſcarriage is alſo partly attribu - 
ted to the ſickneſs of the duke of is, who was perſuaded to 
make a will at this time, wherein he d ini 


eclared Eugene 


; 
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2000 piſtoles : but nothing 


ta, not far from Peterwaradin. The an ſeignior came to 
incamped on both ſides 


Ze e 
Hungary ; was in almoſt all ele, where he had eminently 
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| kindled 4 fiew war, which called him 16 Italy to command the 
emperor's army there. His imperial majeſty publiſhed a mam - 
feſto; vr e his title to the crown of Spain, when Eugene 
was upon the point of entering Italy. The progrefs of his arms 
under this general made the french king reſolve to ſend mar- 
* ſhall Villeroy into Italy, in the room of mar ſhal Catenat, bo 
had not given fatisfaction. But Eugene ſoon let him ſee that 
numbers alone, in which the French were greatly ſuperior, 
_ could not gain a victory; for he foiled him in every ſkirmiſh 
and engagement, and at length took him priſoner. This ac. 
tion of Eugene almoſt proved deciſive, and was one of the bold... 
eſt perhaps that had ever been known. It was to ſurpriſe Cre- 
mona, and carry off Villeroy and the garriſon of that place. 
The deſign was conducted with ſo much ſecrecy, that the Freuen 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Eugene went to put himſelf - 
at the head of a body he brought from the Oglio, and ordered 
another to come from the Parmezan at the ſame time to force 
the bridge. He marched with all ſecrecy to Cremona; and 
ſent in, through the ruins of an old aqueduct, men who got 
through and forced one of the gates; ſo that he was within the 
town before Villeroy had any apprehenſion of an army bei 
nest him. Awakened on a ſudden with the noiſe, he got ow 
to the ftreet, and there was taken eve At the inſtant that 
one of the german officers laid hold on him, he whiſpered 2 
und ſaid, & I am marſhal de Villeroy: I will give you te 
* thouſand piſtoles, and promiſe you»a regiment, if you will 
carry me to the caſtle.” But the officer anſwered him; I 
have à long time faithfully ferved the emperor my maſter, and 
will not now betray him.” 80 he was ſent to the place where 
Eugene was; who ſent him to one more ſecure, under a ſtrong 
Faard, But, notwithſtanding this, the other body neglecting uo 
come up at the time appointed, an Iriſh regiment ſecured the 
| bridge; and ſo the delign failed, although it was fo well con- 
' trived and ſo happily executed on one part. Eugene had but 
four thoufand men with him, and the other body not being able 
to join him, he was forced to march back, which he did without 
any conſiderable loſs, carrying marſhal Villeroy and ſome other 
' priſoners with him. In this attempt, though he had not an 
entire ſucceſs, yet he gained all the if ole which the ambition 
of à military man could aſpire, ſo that he was conſidered as the 
greateſt and happieſt general of the age. „ . 
The queen of England now concerted meaſures with the em- 
3 for declaring and carrying on a war with France. Her 
britannic majeſty highly refented the indignity offered to herſelf, - 
and the wrong done the houſe of Auſtria, 5 the duke of An- 
jou's uſurping the crown of Spain. She acted, | 
 ferve- the liberty and balance of tac; . 


© 


therefore, to pre- 
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bitant power of France, and at the ſame time to revenge the af⸗ | 
front offered her, by the king of France's owning the pretended 
prince of Wales for king of her dominions. Eugene was made 
preſident of the council of war by the emperor, and all the world 

approved his choice; as indeed they well might, ſince this prince 
no ſooner entered on the execution of his office than affairs took 
quite a new turn. The nature and limits of our plan will not 
ſuffer us to enlarge upon the many memorable things which 
were performed by this great ſtateſman and ſoldier during tha 
courſe of this war, which proved ſo fatal to the glory of Louis 
XIV. The battles of Schellenburg, Blenheim, T urin, &. are 
ſo particularly related in almoſt every hiſtory, that we ſhall not in- 
ſiſt upon them here. In 1710. the enemies of Eugene, who had 
vowed his deſtruction, ſent him a letter, with a paper incloſed z 
. which was poiſoned to ſuch a degree, that it made his highneſs; 
with two or three more, who did but handle it, ready to ſwoon; 
and killed a dog immediately, upon his ſwallowing it, aſter it 
was greaſed. | The next year, 1711, in April, the emperor 
Joſeph died of the ſmall · pox; when Eugene marched up into 
Germany, to ſecure the election of his gb to the throne. 
The ſame year, the grand viſier ſent one of his agas in embaſſy 
to his highneſs, who gave him a very ſplendid audience at Vienna, 
and received from him a letter, written with the grand viſier's 
own hand, wherein he ſtyles his highneſs the great pattern of 
chriſtian princes, preſident of the aulic council of war to the 
emperor of the Romans, the moſt renowned and moſt excellent 
among the chriſtian princes, firſt peer among all the nations 
that believe in Chriſt, and beſt beloved viſier of the emperor of 
the Romans.” 3 ? - = © 2 | | : 
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In 1712, after having treated with the States-General upon the 


| Propoſals of peace then made by the court of France, he came 
over to England, to try if it were poſſible to engage our court to 
go on with the war, for it met with great obſtructions here: but 
Was ſurpriſed to find, the day before his arrival, which was on 
Jan. 5, that his good friend the duke of Marlborough was turned 
out of all his places. However, he concealed his uneaſineſs, and 
made a viſit to the lord preſident of the council, and to the lord 
treaſurer; and having had an audience of the queen, the day 
after his arrival, he paid his compliments to the foreign mini- 
ſters, and the new miniſtry, eſpecially the duke of Ormond, 
whoſe friendſhip he COD | | | | 
But, above all, he did not neglect his faſt friend and companion 
in military Jabours,. the diſcarded. general; but paſſed his time 
chiefly with him. He was. entertained. by moſt of the nobility, 
and magnilcently feaſted in the city of London by thoſe mer- . 
chants. who had formerly contributed to the Sileſian loan. But 


| the courtiers, though they careſſed him for his ou wofth, were 


or the good of the common caule. 


by 


* 
2222 Fi J 0 
not forward to 


uſed him civilly, treat him with that dis - 


the queen, though 


tinction which was due to his high merit. She made him a pris 
ſent of a ſword ſet with dianionds, worth about 3000l. which he 


- wore on her birth-day z and had the horiour, at night, to lead her 
to and from the opera on this oecaſion at eoutt. Af. 


ter he had been told that his maſter's affairs ſheuld be treated 
of at Utrecht, he had his audience of leave March the 13th, . 
and the 17th ſet out to open the campaigu in Flanders, Where 


he experienced both good and ill fortune at Queſhioy and Lan- 


22 713, — forced to act only defenfively on the Rhine 
againſt the French, who now threatened to overrun the empire 
he nevertheleſs ſo: fignalized himſelf by his vigilance aud eons 
duct, that he obliged them to ſpend one whole ſummer in taks 
ing Landau and Friburg. March 6, 114, he concluded with 
marſhal Villars, at Raſtadt, preliminary articles of a general 

ce between the empire and Franee; r b 
tim, as his imperial 3 Sept. the 24th 
following, in a folemn treaty of peace, at Baden in Ergau: in 


_ which treaty he is intituled, “ The moſt high prince and lord 
Tugene, prince of Savoy and Piedmont, knight of the golden 
fleece, counſellor of ſtate to his ſacred imperial majeſty, pre- 
ident of the council of war, lieuteriant-general and marſhal of 
the holy roman empire.” Upon his return to Vienna, he was. 


received. with the loudeſt acclamations of joy by the people; 
and with the moſt cordial affection by the eniperof, who pre- 


ſented him with a ſine ſword zichly adorned with diamonds: 


He now ſeemed to have ſome reſpite from the fatigues of war; 
but neither was this to laſt long: for, though peace was en- 


_ cluded with France, yet war was breaking out on the fide of the 
Turks, who in 1716 began to make extraordinary prepara- 


tions. Eugene was ſent with the command of the imperial 


army into' Hungary, attacked the Turks in their camp, and 
obtained a complete victory over them. He took the important 
fortreſs of Temeſwaer, after the Turks had been in poſſeſſion 
of it 164 years; and next inveſted Belgrade, which he alſo took: 
After making peace with the Turks, he had a long ſuſpen- 
fion from thoſe glories which conſtantly attended his vtctorious 
ſword: for, in the war which enfued between the emperor 


| ind the king of Spain, count due had the command of the 
ene had no ſhare in it, any farther than 


army in Italy, and n it 
in council; and at the concluſion of it, when he was *. 5 
pointed the emperor's firſt” plenipotentiary in the treaty of Vi- 

enna, in 1725. Next we find him engaged in a new ſcene of 
action, in the war between the emperor his maſter and the 
kings France, Spain, and Sardiniz, in which, from 1733 
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w 17335, he experienced various ſacceſs. This illuſtrions hero 
died at Vienna, April 104; 1736, in his 73d year. He was 
found dead in his bed, though he had been very gay the night 
before with company, whom he had entertained at ſupper, 
without making the leaſt complaint; and it was ſuppoſed that 

he was choaked by an immoderate defluxion of rheum, with 
which, it ſeems, he was ſometimes troub l. 
1 Pi ares neee effects, leſt by prince Eugene, were 
be was preſented by the emperor, upon his laſt campaign into 
Hungary; ſix gold-hilted ſwords, ſet with diamonds; one pre- 
ſented by his late imperial 3 another by queen Anne, a 
hird by the late king of Pruſſia, a fourth by George I. before 
bis acceſſion to the crown, a fifth by the republic of Holland, 
and a ſinth by the ſtate of Venice; an exceeding rich ſtring of. 
diamonds for à hat, with a buckle of the ſame; twenty gold 
watches, ſet with diamonds; beſides a prodigious quantity of 
Glrer plate, jewels, &c. to an immenſe value. He likewiſe 
left a large aud curious library of books; among which were 
ſeveral rare manuſcripts, beſides a fine cabinet of medals, and 
As to a general character of prince Eugene, it may eaſily be 
collected from what has already been ſaid of him. For parti- 
eulars we may juſt obſerve, # a he was always remarkable for 
his liberality; one inſtance of which he ſhewed, while he was 
here in England, to Mrs. Centlivre, the poeteſs; who, having 
addreſſed to him a trifling poem on his viſiting England, re- 
' ceived from him a gold ſnuff-box, valued at about „ eee 
He was alſo a man of great and unaffected modeſty, ſo that he 
could ſcarcely bear, with any tolerable grace, the juſt acknow- 
ledgments that were paid him by all the world. Burnet, who 
was admitted ſeveral times to much diſcourſe with him, ſays, 
that © he deſcended. to an eaſy equality with thoſe who con- 
verſed with him, and ſeemed to aſſume nothing to himſelf, 
when the duke of Marlborough was talking of his attachment 
to his queen, Regina pecunia, 3 is Bis queen.“ This 
great general was a man of letters; he was intended for the 
church, and was known at the court of France by the name of 
the abbẽ de Savrie. Having made too free in a letter with 
ſome of old Louis the fourteenth's gallantries, he fled out of 
France, and ſerved as a volunteer in the emperor's ſervice in 
Hungary againſt the Turks, where, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him - 
ſelf dy his talents for the military art. He was preſented by 
the emperor with a regiment, and a few years afterwards made 
commander in chief of his armies. Louvois, the inſolent war- 
miniſter of the inſolent Louis XIV, had written to him to tell 
s . Z ; og 


nd, a rich qrpcifix, .embelliſhed with diamonds, with which 


547 


kim, that he muſt never think of returning to his country: his 
reply was, Eugene entrera un jour en France en depit de 
ried with him Thomas a Kempis de Imitatione. He ſeemed to 
be of the opinion of the great Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, that a good chriſtian always made a good ſoldier.” 
Being conſtantly buſy, he held the paſſion of love very cheap, 
as a mere arhuſement, that ſerved only to enlarge the power of 
women, and to abridge that of men. He uſed to ſay, Les 
amoureux ſont dans la ſociẽtẽ ce que les fanatiques ſont en re- 
ligion.“ The prince was obſerved to be one day very penſive, 
and was aſked by his favourite aid-de- camp on what he was me- 
ditating ſo deeply? My good friend,” replied he, I am 
thinking, that if Alexander the Great had been obliged to wait 
for the approbation of the deputies of Holland before he at- 
tacked the enemy, how impoſſible it would have been for him to 
have made half the conqueſts that he did ! What then would 
this prince have thought of the chance of a general's being ſuc- 
_ ceſsful in a country where near fix hundred perſons are con- 
trolling and deliberating upon his military operations? This 
illuſtrious conqueror lived to a great age, and being tam Mer- 
curio quam Marte, as much a ſcholar as a captain,” amuſed. 
| himſelf with making a fine collection of books, pictures, and 
prints, which are now in the emperor's collection A Vienna. 
The celebrated eardinal Paſſionei, then nuncio at Vienna, 
preached his funeral ſermon, from this grand and well-appro- 
priated text of apocryphal ſcriptu re 
05 Alexander e 0 Philip the Macedonian, made many wars, 
took many ſtrong holds, went through the ends of the earth, 
took ſpoils of many nations: the earth was quiet - befare him, 
After theſe things he fell ſick, and perceived that he ſhould 
a; Pn Maccabees,” EM a 44 6 3 
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